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‘From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, when my heart is overwhelmed: lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I. For thou hast been a shelter for me, anda strong tower from 
the enemy. I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever : I will trust in the covert of thy wings.”— 
Psalm Ixi, 2—4, 


Ir you look attentively at these verses ; observing that the future tense is 
sometimes used and sometimes the past—*I will cry unto thee”’—“I will 
trust in the covert of thy wings’—“ Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a 
strong tower from the enemy ;’ you will perceive that David makes past 
mercies serve as pledges or earnests of future ; so that he cannot recollect 
what God hath done for him without anticipating his again doing the same, 
if not more. He acknowledges that he had before time been succoured— 
“thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the enemy ;” but 
this does not make him fear that. God’s favour is exhausted ; that he has 
had all his share, and must not look for more. On the contrary, it is the very 
circumstance of his having had help, which encourages and makes him con- 
fident. How different are the first and last verses! The first is the lan- 
guage of an oppressed and burdened man ; he is praying unto God from the 
ends of the earth; as though brought down to the lowest depths, and re- 
duced to the greatest possible extremity. The last verse is the language of 

__ confidence, almost of exultation—“I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: 

a I will trust in the covert of thy wings.” The intermediate verse explains 
x this sudden transition—* For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong 
’<<\ tower from the enemy.” 

s _ Thus it is manifest that, with David, to call to mind past mercies was to 
expect future. He was at the very ends of the earth; his heart was over- 
whelmed ; but as soon as he remembered how God had delivered and 
shielded him before, he was at once confident that the wings of his protec- 
tion were stretched over him still. Perhaps he recollected how he had been 
saved from the paw of the lion, and the paw of the bear—how wonderfully 

‘© he had been enabled to smite down the uncircumcised Philistine—in how 
many battles he had been shielded, and in how many difficulties defended ; 
and then remembering that God was still the same God, he took courage 
and felt it impossible that he could now be deserted. 

Now, it will be our object throughout our present discourse to urge you to 
the imitating David in thus using past mercies as earnests of future, No 
subject could be more appropriate at the commencement of a New Year 
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than pags mercies earnests of future—the blessings of the year gone by, being 
earnests of blessings in the year which has just opened. But in order to 
the doing this with any effect, it will be necessary that we prove to you 
that the Psalmist had good ground for the determination which he so cor- 
dially expresses. We shall endeavour to show you the soundness of what 
may be called David’s argument, and then entreat you to act upon that 
argument yourselves. We have, in the first place, to prove to you in what 
sense David could say—* Thou hast been a shelter for me,” and then that he 
was fully justified in concluding—“I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I 
will trust in the covert of thy wings.” And, in the Second place, we have to 
exhort you, individually, to copy the Psalmist in expecting for future years 
what you have experienced in past. 
Now we may at once observe that the argument before us is not precisely 
that which we could venture in all cases to employ with our fellow men. 
It is an argument from an act of benevolence which has been done, to another 
which is needed. It is the concluding that we may reckon on favour and 
kindness again where we have received it once, as though by one generous 
deed the doer pledged himself to an indefinite extent. But you know very 
well that, practically, in the place of there being any justice in such a con- 
clusion the exact opposite would frequently be nearer the truth. If a poor- 
man have been relieved by a rich, he is not on that account to conclude that 
he will be relieved again whenever his necessities require. On the contrary, 
the having had relief once will probably be made the reason why he should 
not have it again. How then comes it to pass that the argument which 
‘would be of no force, but which would rather tell against us if used in regard 
to human benefactors, may be applied in regard to a heavenly, without pre- 
sumption on our part, and without offence on his. Hf we would hardly say 
to a fellow man—“ Thou hast given, oh, give again,” what is there to en- 
courage us in saying it to the Almighty? Yet this is virtually what we 
gather from our text. We reply that there are well known points of dis- 
tinction between the Creator and the creature, which warrant the judging 
differently of their readiness to repeat or perpetuate benevolence. We know 
of any one of our fellow men that his power of doing good or showing kind- 
ness is necessarily limited ; and that there are others—perhaps many—who 
have claims upon him as well as ourselves. We know, moreover, that man is 
changeable ; and that therefore the goodwill which he onee showed towards 
us may no longer exist ; but may have been transferred to others; who 
will, in their turn, be forced to give way to new objects. And upon both 
these accounts—on account of the fickleness in the will and feebleness in 
the power of doing good, we are loth to address ourselves to any former bene- 
factor ; and are more disposed to make received blessings a reason for ex- 
euse and refusal, than for reckoning on compliance with any fresh request. 
_But the case is wholly changed when the Benefactor is God. Here there is 
no limitation to the power ; for “the eyes of all wait upon him, and he satis- 
fieth the desire of every living thing.’ Neither can there be ehange in the 
will; for “with him is no variableness; neither shadow of turning.” We 
can have perfect confidence in addressing ourselves to God that the number 
of those who solicit his bounty can have no effect on his ability to attend to 
each individual. So that there is not a single answer received to prayer 
which may not serve as a promise that if we ask again, again shall we obtain. 


Indeed io” not mean to say that there may not be change in ourselves, 
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though there cannot be in God. Undoubtedly, we may at one time have 
been objects of Divine favour, and then through unrepented sin have be- 
come objects of Divine displeasure. Observe, benefits bestowed on us in the 
former case are not to be reckoned as pledges of benefits to be bestowed. 
upon us in the latter. In all-our reasoning it is assumed that there is a 
sameness of disposition in ourselves towards God, as we are assured there 
always is in Ged towards men. But we speak now specially of those who 
may be called the true servants of God—whose desire and endeavour it is to 
obey him, They may often fall short of what his law demands; and we 
‘say to such that they may find in the memory of that of which they have 
been the objects—such an ample and gracious supply of all their wants—as 
should quite prevent their being ever disquieted, let their dangers and neces- 
sities be what they may. The past gifts of God to them are to be accounted 
earnests of future. Since God once loved them and sought to do them good, 
they have changed, and not God, if he is no longer ready as heretofore to 
consult their happiness. In any moment of need and perplexity, when they 
are downcast and almost tempted to question the prevalence of prayer, it 
must be either through an unmindfulness of the brightness of past days, or 
forgetfulness of those Divine attributes which ensure the continuance of 
-~what God has commenced. Let only memory be faithful, and let the neces- 
sary properties of Deity be kept fully in view, and you can hardly imagine 
trouble so oppressive that the righteous shall be in danger of fainting. It 
may be as it once was with David—as it may be supposed to have been with 
the Psalmist when our text was composed—the wilderness may be cheerless ; 
and implacable foes may compass the believer on the right hand and on the 
left ; but are there no deliverances which may be called to mind? no regis- 
tered instances of a gracious interference, and mighty succour in the hour of 
darkness and peril? And is the Lord’s arm shortened that he cannot save ? 
.“ The Lord is my refuge; whom then shall I fear? Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?’ I have to do with an 
Almighty and immutable God, and not with a frail and variable creature. 
The mercies, therefore, that memory adduces cannot have exhausted him, 
otherwise he were not Almighty ; nay, they actually pledge him to assist me, 
otherwise he were not unchangeable. Come, then, trouble in its worst forms ; 
come bereavement; come disappointment; surely, so long as God is what 
he is, and has done what he has, I may argue from the past to the future ; 
able to say with David—* Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong 
tower from the enemy ;” [ may then with David, “when my heart is over- 
whelmed within me” pray the prayer—“ lead me to the rock that is higher 
than 12 What rock is this but Christ? Yea, I may add with perfect con- 
fidence—“I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the covert 
of thy wings.” 
- But the truth of all this will be set before you more prominently ; and, at 
the same time, in a more practical light, if we go on to ‘apply it to particular 
cases ; and to address different classes with a word of exhortation. And though 
we say that in discoursing on our text, we shall consider them as true servants 
of God, we cannot refrain from the more general application which seems 
warranted by St. Paul’s argument in writing to the Romans—“ He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also, freely give us all things!” It is evident that the Apostle here 
- makes the great fact of human redemption—a redemption of “hoe all men, 
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without exception, are the subjects—a reason why God should bestow upon 
us whatsoever is good; or, rather an evidence that he cannot be willing to 
withhold from us any real benefit. He seems to hold it as actually incredible 
that after having done so amazing a thing on our behalf—after having given 
-up his own Son to ignominy and death for our sakes—he should deny us any 
less gift ; and far less must every other be ; seeing that God himself could be- 
stow nothing greater than his own well beloved Son. And, perhaps, there 1s 
hardly the use made which there might be of the grand fact of redemption 
when men are to be urged to dependence on God, or to confidence in his mercy. 
It is generally to God asa God of providence, rather than of salvation, that 
reference is made. We speak of him as the Being who has watched over us 
from infancy upwards; and we argue that he who has bestowed so many bless- 
ings will surely not forsake us if we will trust in his protection. The argu- 
ment is quite correct so far as it goes. There is no fault to be found with it, 
except that it does not take the highest ground. For it is not every man, who, 
like David, has been wondrously delivered from the vicious but uncircumcised 
Philistine, and who can therefore say of his Maker—* Thou hast been a 
shelter fcr me” Still every man may say this, though he may be quite 
unable to trace any single interposition, or speak of special instances in 
which he has been secured by the shelter of the Almighty—every man may 
say it, because he has had his share in the general providence of God, having 
been fed by his bounty, and guarded by his power. Every man may say it, 
because on his behalf, as actually on his behalf as though he had beena 
solitary offender, did God’s own Son take on him human nature, undergo ig- 
nominy, and die as a propitiation. Where then is the individual so aban- 
doned to wretchedness, where the individual so burdened with sinfulness, 
that he may not reason from the great things already done for him by God, 
God’s readiness to bestow on him solace or pardon? It is a glorious thing, 
this fact of redemption, with which to go, whether to the hove! of misery or 
the sick bed of the sinful. It is a fact with which to silence all objections, 
repress all murmurings, scatter all fears. Tell me not that God can be un- 
mindful of a man, because that man is worn down by misery, and harrassed 
by every form of trouble. Christ died for that man; and I set the atonement 
against all the wretchedness. Oh, child of calamity! God has been a shelter 
for thee ; he sheltered thee when thou must have sunk hopelessly in ever- 
lasting ruin and hell. Think him not unwilling to hearken to thy prayer! 
Tell me not that God can refuse to forgive a man, because his transgressions 
have been multiplied, and he has run a long course of desperate misdoing. 
Christ died for that man, and I set the atonement against all the enormity. 
Oh, child of wretchedness! God has “been a shelter for thee, and a strong 
tower from the enemy.’ He delivered thee by the sacrifice of his Son from 
going down into the pit ; and why shouldest thou now think that he will not 
pardon the penitent? It is in this way, that whoever the party with whom 
we have to deal, and whatever his circumstances, we would use God’s gift of 
his Son as an argument against despondency and as a motive to prayer. We 
allow no one to maintain that his case is not included in that of those who 
can say of their God—* Thou hast been a shelter for me.” We want no 
particulars of his life ; we make no inquiries into his history. He is a man; 
the very heavens have been bowed down in his behalf, and angels have be- 
held in utter amazement, the humiliation for his sake of the “brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image of his person.’ And in having been 
his shelter, God has pledged himself to hear his prayers and supply his wants. 
What! redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, and yet not cared for! 
Secured by that mysterious Being whom the prophet beheld as a warrior 
coming up from Edom with died garments from Bozra,and yet left to perish! 
Reeonciled to God at a cost which the loftiest created intelligences cannot 
measure, and nevertheless forsaken or overlooked! Is poverty, earthly 
poverty, to be set as evidence against the riches of grace? Is sorrow—tem- 
poral sorrow—to be compared to the grief, the unimaginable grief of him 
“whose visage was so marred more than any man’s?” Is even crime to be 
brought fours as affecting the testimony given by an expiation which was 
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more than commensurate with the sins of the whole world? We can say to 
the most afflicted —yea, even to the most profligate, that they remain objects 
of Divine succour ; that nothing which they can need is so great as what they 
have already received. God, therefore—the ever living God—has pledged 
himself by former benefits, not to withhold from thee future. He acted to- 
wards thee as a God of salvation; he has engaged himself to thee as a God 
of providence. We cannot allow despair. The words of David may be used 
even by you—“* Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from 
the enemy.” Then you may pray the prayer—“ Lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I ;” having a confidence that the Psalmist expresses—*I will 
abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the covert of thy wings.” 
‘We wish now to make our application of the passage yet more personal ; 
and to show you by illustrations how it may be even descriptive of cases 
amongst ourse:ves—how past mercies may be used as motives to the expect- 
ing fresh at God’s hands. We are always much struck by that expression of 
St. Paul—“I know in whom I have believed.” It was no mere report or 
hearsay with the apostle that God was a merciful Father, or Christ a powerful 
Saviour. He had put the compasssion an:i the power to the proof, and now 
required no testimony, but that of his own experience, to certify him that 
he would indeed perform his promise ; and, therefore, he goes on to say— 
* And I am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” He had stored in his memory evidences both 
of the love and might of the Redeemer, to which in the hour of trial 
he could appeal, and look all his enemies in the face ; confident that he was 
safe in the guardianship to which he had committed both body and soul. 
Not ignorant was he that throughout the remainder of his days he should be 
exposed to cruel persecutions; that he would at last be sent out of the world 
by a tyrant ; but none of these things moved him. He felt that the proofs of 
protection already given were too conclusive to leave space for fear ; and his 
belief as to the past could not be destroyed; and the future could not be 
darkened. Andif it were not that we receive blessings of deliverance from 
above, and then forget them, or fail, at least, to treasure them up as proofs 
of Divine favour, it could not be that many amongst us after years and years 
of professed fellowship with God, should be, as we are, dismayed by the 
prospect of any new trial, or as much disheartened by the pressure of some 
new burden, as though we never had experienced the supports and consola- 
tions which the Almighty can bestow. Were there anything like a diligent 
remembrance of our mercies, I cannot apprehend an instance in which God 
has not been better to us than our fears, in which he bas not interceded when 
we were perplexed, sustained us when falling, confirmed us when doubtful, 
and it would be hard to see how there could. be room for anxiety whatever the 
cloud which might gather round our path. Let mercies be remembered as 
well as enjoyed, and they must be as lights in our dark days, and as shields 
in our perilous. If I find a believer in Christ cast down because exposed to 
‘vehement temptation, because placed in circumstances which demand a more 
than common share of spiritual firmness, I would tell that man that he does 
wrong in looking thus on the future; he is bound to look also on the past. 
Can he remember no former temptation from which he came out a conque- 
ror; no seasons of danger when God showed himself “a very present help ?” 
And what then has he to do but to gird up the loins of his mind, and to 
“ pray without ceasing ?? Despair may be for those, if such can be found, for 
whom nothing has been done ; but a man whose history is virtually a history 
of deliverances should regard that history as equally a prophecy of deliver- 
ances—a prophecy from him who alone can prophecy, even God, who is sure 
also to fulfil whatever he predicts. What then is there to prevent the put- 
ting of David’s determination into practice, and leaving himself. beneath 
that Almighty protection, of whose sufficiency he has already had proof ? 
And wherefore, moreover, is it, son or daughter of sorrow, that the discipline of 
suffering has not strengthened thee in faith? We might think that thou 
hadst never been in the furnace of affliction to see how thou dost shrink 
trom entering it again, And yet there are those of you who, ie a three 
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Jewish youths, have come forth unharmed, seeing that one like unto the Son of 
God has been with you in the midst of the flames; and it might have been 
said of you, even as it was said of them, that “ Upon whose bodies the fire 
had no power, nor was an hair of their head singed, neither were their coats 
changed, nor the smell of fire had passed on them.” The mother who has 
lost a child, and yet has been enabled when that child was carried forth to 
the burial, to exclaim—“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” what right has she to be confounded or 
dismayed when another child seems sickening, as though it were about to 
follow its brother or its sister? Why should the mother recoil from the new 
trial, as if she felt that it would certainly be more than she could bear? 
Let her go to the grave of her dead child that she may learn patience to 
tend the living. Did God comfort her in her former afiliction? Did he speak 
soothingly to her when maternal anguish was strong? Did he not make 
good his own promise—* As thy days, so shall thy strength be?’ What has 
she to do with despondency? Oh! the form of her buried child might well 
rise before her ; and look at her with a look which it had never worn in life 
—even one of radiant reproach—if she fail to exclaim as the hectic spot 
appears on another cheek—“ Thou hast been a shelter for me ; I will trust in 
the covert of thy wings.” The widow, again, from whom God has removed 
the chief earthly prop—the widow who was mercifully strengthened when 
the eyes of her husband were closed in death, to look calmly on her boys 
and her girls, and then bid them not weep, for there was a Mighty One above 
who had declared himself the husband of the widow, and the father of the 
fatherless—what cause has she to be afterwards dismayed when difiiculties 
thicken, and to provide for her family seems almost beyond the power of 
hope? Let her travel back in thought to the first moment of her widow- 
hood ; let her call to mind what gracious things were whispered to her spirit 
when human comforters could avail nothing against the weight of her sorrow. 
Let her remember how she was then enabled to encourage her children. 
Will not her own experience rise as a witness against her if she gather not 
confidence from what memory treasures ; if she exclaim not to the God wha 
bound up the wounded heart—“Thou hast been a shelter for me; in the 
covert of thy wings, therefore will I trust ?”’ 
It is in this way that we would have you live over again times and seasons 
of extraordinary mercies, in order that you may be nerved for extraordinary 
trials. We often hear it recommended that Christians should study the 
history of eminent saints, in order that through observing what deliverances 
have been wrought for others, they may be encouraged to expect deliverance 
for themselves. And the recommendation is good. There is no more profit- 
able reading than that of the lives of men distinguished by their piety. It is 
likely to suggest to us our own infirmity, and to animate us to greater diligence 
in running the Christian race, and by perceiving how God’s promises have 
been fulfilled, to lead us to firmer reliance upon his word. And accordingly, 
we have great pleasure, if in visiting a pious cottage we see that in addition. 
to the Bible, which is emphatically the poor man’s library. he has on his 
shelf, the biographies and histories of some of the devoted servants of God 
who were burning and shining lights in their own generation, and who be- 
queathed their memories as rich legacies to posterity. But Fiaes isa book 
which we are yet more anxious the pious cottager should study—a book 
which he may peruse though he have nota single printed volume in his dwell- 
ing, nor scholarship enough to read it if he had—this is the book of his own 
experience, whose title pages is the unnumbered things that God has done for 
himself. There is not a converted man who has not such a book : its title 
may be said to have been written on the day of conversion : aud each fol- 
lowing page on every succeeding day. It is the history of himself, and there 
is a reality about it to convince, which the history of another can scarcel 
ever have. The study of this volume seems to prove thorou hly to the aoa 
Vegi there is nothing exaggerated, nothing fictitious in any of its Stabe neces, 
so that there is such an air of truth thrown over its imagery as can scarcely 
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romantic In proportion as it is wonderful. Besides this, you can scarcely 
put yourself into the position of a stranger. You imagine a thousand cir- 
cumstances of difference which forbid you identifying your case with his, or 
to infer that God is ready to do for you what he has done for him. On 
every account we may safely say, that a whole library of biographical books, 
and those, too, relating exclusively to righteous individuals, could not so 
minister to the assurance of the believer as the document which his own 
experience can furnish. This then should often engage his study, whether 
he be the rich or the poor. He is to do justas David did. The Psalmist was 
well acquainted with the histories of Noah, and Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and 
Moses ; and the records of those eminent men were records showing Divine 
promises made good ; and human wantssupplied. But when he was himselfin 
peril in the wilderness, David did not require these records as encouragement. 
His exclamation is—* Thou hast been a shelter for me,” not, “thou hast 
been a shelter for my fathers”’ And we would have you imitate David. 
‘We would have you give your mercies an imperishable character ; we would 
have you engrave them; not on the marble; not on the brass; but on the 
tablets of your own minds. If Samuel, when the Israelites won a victo 
over the Philistines, set up a commemorative stone, “ And called the name 
of it Ebenezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,’ oh! by every 
tear that God has wiped from your eyes; by every anxiety which he has 
soothed ; by every fear which he has dispelled ; by every want which he has 
supplied ; by every mercy which has been bestowed, strengthen yourselves 
for all that awaits you through the remainder of your pilgrimage. Look 
onward, if it must be so, to new trials ; look onward to increased perplexitiess; 
yea, for the struggle with the last enemy, death ; look on what is past as 
well as what is to come; and you will be enabled to say of him in whose 
hand are your times—“'Thou hast been a shelter for me, a strong tower from 
the enemy.’ And then—* I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will 
trust in the covert of thy wings.” 

Now our discourse has been throughout of so practical a character, that 
we cannot think it needful to dwell much in the way of concluding exhor- 
tation. Yet we are so anxious that you should not fail to carry away with 
you the truth, which it has been our object to impress, that we will run the 
risk of repetition, and place once more before you the encouragement to 
prayer of which David makes use. Our call to Christiansis, that they turn their 
own experience to account—continue adding page after page to the volume, 
whose want is not to be supplied by whole libraries of the narratlves of 
others. We have shown you that when David had to go against Goliath, 
he referred not to Moses overcoming Pharaoh, nor to Gideon discomfiting 
with three hundred men the vast hosts of Midian; but to himself in the 
midst of his pastoral occupations when mysteriously strengthened against 
the lion and the bear. Will you tell me that nothing has happened to your- 
selves of which you might make the use which David made of a former great 
deliverance? Not so. No, you have been the subject of bereavements and afflic- 
tions which might be almost literally rather than figurately described as the 
lion and the bear. To others there may not yet have been assigned any such 
severe portion, but small troubles seem great till greater are allotted. But 
can you deny that God has been a refuge for you? Nay, we do not fear this 
from you; but our complaint is, that you are not more careful to preserve a 
record of things done for you by God. And our counsel is, that you strive 
to acquire the habit of noting and recording the blessings you receive ; 
so that you may have, as it were, books to which to refer. We care not 
whether or not you do what many have done—accustom yourselves to the 
keeping a diary in which to register the incidents of life. We are not 
anxious about the method, but only as to the thing. So long as you will 
treasure up your experience to have it within reach, it is unimportant 
whether it be shrined in memory, or copied on paper. But in one way or 
another, keep the past before you, if you would look the future calmly in 
the face. eiarie on you if you cannot say with the apostle—“I know in 
whom I have believed!” It cannot be that God hath not given you ne material 
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of such knowledge. It has been given you abundantly, seeing that he hath 
been “about your path and about your bed,’ and by a thousand benefits 
hath proved himself ready to be “a present help in trouble.” Then it is not 
because mercies have not been received, but because they are not remem- 
bered, if there be no rainbow of promise on the cloud which may be 
gathered above you. The experience of the Christian might always throw a 
rich stream of light on every tempestuous herald of darkness and storm. 
And therefore we say to you—treasure your experience. Double life by living 
over again every case of trial in which God hath shown himself your friend. 
It is likely the older you grow the sterner will be the forms of trouble which 
you will have to encounter ; and you will encounter them confidently in pro- 
portion as you bear well in mind how former fears were vanquished. Let 
experience do its part, and faith shall hardly be languid. When you pray, 
“lead me to the rock that is higher than 1;” call earnestly to mind 
what cause you have to say—“ Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong 
tower from the enemy ;” and your language shall soon be that of confidence 
and exultation—“I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the 
covert of thy wings.” ; 
Let us say one word on “ the covert of God’s wings,” in which the Psalmist 
declares that he “ will trust’ It is no uncommon metaphor in scripture, that 
of “‘ wings,” where guardianship of the most effectual kind is to be figuratively 
expressed. Indeed “ wings” are made to denote power and tenderness, “ Woe 
to the land shadowing with wings ” is the expression of the prophet when calling 
toa people probably famous for their bravery, having winged ships with which 
to overshadow the enemy. Again, when destruction is threatened in Edom, 
Jeremiah declares that “God had spread his wings over Bozra.” It is to the 
people of Israel that the Lord says, when reminding them of his care for them 
—“TI bare you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself.” And who can forget 
how Christ, when tears were wrung from him by the prospect of the desolation 
which was coming on Jerusalem, pathetically exclaimed—* How often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings?” ‘To be, therefore, under the covert of the shadow of God’s 
wings must be to have on our side Divine power directed by Divine tender- 
ness. And who would not “trust in the covert of these wings”—wings to 
overshadow us in the hour of danger when the storm is raging ; wings to bear 
us up in the hour of death, that we may mount from earth and find ourselves 
in glory? And when we shall have thus ascended, as though on “ eagles 
wings,” will there be no place for such a triumph as that on which we have 
discoursed? Indeed, we believe not this. We believe that it will be one 
great source of happiness throughout eternity to trace the path in which we 
were led, to mark the dangers we escaped, and to recount the mercies we 
received as we journeyed through life. Here we know but little of our own 
cares—how small a proportion in all probability do visible dangers bear to 
invisible, observed mercies to unobserved. It shall not be thus hereatter. 
‘We shall see perils that were around every step, and blessings with which 
every moment was charged. And who shall tell us what accents of grateful 
adoration will follow on discovering escaped dangers where we had thought 
ourselves secure ; of bestowed mercies where we were conscious of no be- 
nefit? Indeed, it is not for mortal tongue to express celestial joy! But ofthis 
we may be sure that every fresh discovery of God’s gracious care of us will 
increase our admiring love, and with our love our happiness: Thus will life 
be to eternity what the past is now to the future—the supplying motives to a 
yet heartier rejoicing in the Lord our God. Hearken ye to that loud shout 
which so fills the heavenly courts, that even earth can catch the sound! It 
is the exclamation of the triumphant church reviewing its passage through 
this lower world. And what sound should follow on this review of the care 
and guardianship of the Almighty throughout the scenes of an earthly pilgrim- 
pec 4 pe a sone from myriads of exulting voices—‘ I will abide in thy 
abernacle for ever!” no more going out from thy glori res 
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“J write unto you, little children, because your gins are forgiven you for his name’s sake,”— 
1 John ii, 12. 


For his name’s sake?’ Then petitions which occur frequently in the book 
of Psalms, have been granted to the very letter. “For thy name’s sake, O 
Lord, pardon mine iniquity. Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory 
of thy name. Deliver us, purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake!” Now, 
the gospel dispensation has bestowed what was earnestly desired, and intently 
sought for, by those who lived before the fulness of time. David prayed to 
God to be merciful “for his name’s sake ;” St. John could gay, to little chil- 
dren of his day—“ your sins are forgiven you, for his name’s sake.” 

Now, we are accustomed, and with much justice, to speak of the perfect 
gratuitousness of our redemption. In other words, we refer it wholly to the 
free grace of God, and not to any obligation under which he was placed, that 
he regarded us favourably in our lost estate, and made arrangements for our 
deliverance. Our account, or rather the scriptural account of the matter is, 
that “ God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” While 
unredeemed, we had undoubtedly no plea to urge why judgment should not 
go forward in unmitigated fury. It was so evident that man had no one but 
himself to blame, that there was no room for appeal to any property of God, 
so that he must have remained speechless if consigned to the doom which he 
had chosen as his portion. But the case is widely different now that God 
hath been pleased to display his love towards us in the gift of his Son. By 
this marvellous interposition, God hath, as it were, identified our case with 
his own, and made his honour concerned in our rescue. And never can I 
picture to myself a mightier exhibition of the glorious things achieved by 
the Redeemer, than when I represent a fallen man as void of any plea why 
punishment should be averted, and then consider a renewed man as war- 
ranted in applying to himself the language of the text ; able to say—“ my 
sins are forgiven me :” not for anything in myself; not for the sake of my 
penitence, my contrition, my amendment ; but—* for his name’s sake ;” for 
the sake of thy glorious name, O Lord God Almighty ! 

You must be aware that the expression—“ the name of the Lord,” is used 
frequently in scripture to denote, generally, his nature and attributes. In- 
deed, “the name of the Lord” is put virtually for God himself; so that 
what is said to be done for the sake of his name might be regarded as done 
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for his own sake by God. And you will find that when employed as a motive 
or reason, there is a prevalence in God’s name which is assigned to no other 
plea. Look, for instance, at when God prophecies by Ezekiel. Here God 
recounts his dealings with the people of Israel, and intimates that, often pro- 
voked by their disobedience, he would have destroyed them, had not his own 
-name been concerned in their preservation. Thus he refers to their idolatry 
while captives in Egypt, and says—“ Then I said, I will pour out my fury 
upon them, to accomplish my anger against them in the midst of the land of 
Egypt.” Now, observe, what is added—“ But I wrought for my name’s sake, 
that it should not be polluted before the heathen, among whom they were.” 
The meaning is evidently this—that God had separated the Israelites as a 
peculiar people to himself, and the heathen knew this. If then, the peculiar 
people were forsaken, and left to perish, the heathen would exult and main- 
tain the superior’ power of their deities as compared with the God of Israel. 
Hence the name of God, here specially put for his glory, was interested in 
the delivering rather than in the destroying of the people ; and, therefore, 
though they had provoked him to anger, he “ wrought for his name’s sake ;” 
and led them forth miraculously from Egypt. A precisely similar state- 
ment occurs two or three times afterwards, in the same chapter. This re- 
peated introduction of his own name, as a motive, skows that God is to be 
considered as.determined in his actions by a regard to himself; so that when 
we can plead “his name’s sake,” in prayer, our petitions may be expected 
to have a more than ordinary prevalenee. Still the remarkable thing is, that 
the sinner can appeal to God’s name as interested in his forgiveness. Weare 
surprised at the boldness of the plea which is not grounded on the necessi- 
ties of the suppliant; but exclusively on the attributes of God. Let us 
make it then our object both to exhibit the truth, and to explain the value 
of the assertion in our text. 

We shall endeavour, in the first place, to show how warranted the apostle 
was in saying ;,and, in the second place, how comforting it ought to be to 
true Christians that an apostle could say—“I write unto you, little children, 
because your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake.” 

Now,:as we have already hinted, you cannot mark more distinctly the 
alteration wrought by Christ on human condition, than by representing him 
as placing us in such a position that we can ask God for his own sake to 
pardon iniquity. It is true, that prayer from its very nature must correspond 
to the dictates of the Divine attributes, or the demands of the Divine glory. 
In other words, what our necessities impel us to ask, must be just what God 
in compliance with his own properties can be ready to bestow ; else, there is 
-no hope of the acceptance of our petitions. But that this should be possible, 
in respect of the forgiveness of sin is a marvel which overwhelms us, even 
when familiar with the scheme of redemption. That it should be for his own 
sake that the offended ‘Creator—he, moreover,:who is so independent of hig 
creatures, that he would be magnificently happy in a universe full only of him- 
self—that it should be for his own sake that he extends forgiveness to those who 
have done despite, to his authority—we say of this, that if it be true that 
forgiveness is thus possible, then itis far the most surprising ; nay, is itself the 
epitome of all that is represented by revelation. And yet, that it is a truth 
we are assured, by the declaration of God, as well as: by the prayer of the 
Psalmist, and the assertion in our text. Thus God saith by the prophet— 
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and will not remember thy sins.” Therefore, it admits of no question, how- 
ever amazing it may still appear that we have right to address God as him- 
self interested in the pardon of our sins—interested in the sense that his 
own attributes, as well as our necessities, urge to its bestowment. 

And you are not ignorant how it has come to pass that there now lies with 
man in his ruin aud degradation, the privilege of appeal to every Divine 
attribute as pledged to his forgiveness. You know, that Christ, by inter 
fering on our behalf, enduring our punishment, obeying in our stead, rendered 
it just, as well as merciful, on the part of our Creator, that he should restore 
us'to favour, yea, crown us with happiness. It was not only—though this 
would have been much—it was not only that the Mediator made it’ possible, 
that without compromise of his attributes, God would pardon the repentant. 
The mere rendering it possible that the attributes should not oppose, would 
not have rendered it necessary that the attributes should concur. But.Christ 
performed his part in the covenant which through alleternity, had subsisted 
between the persons of the Trinity ; and gavea pledge of forgiveness'to those 
whose nature he had assumed, which could be set aside by nething but God’s 
denial of himself. It is not just a possible thing—a thing which merely 
came within the range of Divine power, that those who ask should obtain 
forgiveness of sin. It is‘now a necessary thing—necessary as ‘that the 
Creator should uphold his own majesty, and give to each property its full 
field of exercise. We are too apt to regard redemption under too narrow an 
aspect—to gaze on the benevolence displayed till we forget the provision 
that was made for the scheme. The glorious, the stupendous thing in this 
scheme is, that it consulted equally for God and man—that it made the 
Divine honour as much interested as human necessity in the granting of par- 
don to all who would accept. We call this a glorious and stupendous thing. 
When redemption was arranged, it was more than an arrangement by which 
the obstructions might be removed, which kept God’s love from succouring 
his guilty people. It was more than a plan which first shielded a fallen race 
from death, and allowed this earth without actual dishonour to any attribute 
of God to retain its part in creation. It was an arrangement by which all 
that stood opposed to man as an apostate, became engaged on his side as a 
penitent. It.wasa plan by which he was literally transformed from having 
God against him, to'the having God for him. There are no Divine properties; 
not even those from which, as having demanded their condemnation, rebels 
and aliens instinctively shrink, which were not brought by the mediation 
of Christ to espouse the cause, yea, to require the exaltation of the meanest 
amongst us, if believers in the Savour. Justice itself, holiness itself—these not 
only permit our pardon ; they demand our glorification. In short, we can 
not only ask God to forgive in the hope that his compassion may incline him 
to show favour, we can take the bold and unassailable ground of asking him 
to forgive—*for his name’s sake.” ‘“ For his name’s sake!’ Wet me under- 
stand by his name that sublime assemblage of properties which make up the 
unlimited character of God, and I can press my prayer for forgiveness on the 
plea, that if denied, these properties are compromised. I ask to be forgiven 
for the sake of God’s love. His by creation, his doubly by redemption, love 
cannot abandon its own without wounding itself. I ask to be forgiven for 
the sake of God’s truth. He has offered deliverance through his Son ; if he 
refuse it when I thus seek, his truth is impeached. I ask to be forgiven for 
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holy God not desire that his own image should be re-impressed on his 
creatures ; and where then the holiness, if those who ask membership with 
Christ be rejected? I ask to be forgiven for the sake of God’s justice. Did 
not Christ bear my sins in his own body on the tree? Was not the chastise- 
ment of my peace laid upon him? And how then, without the surrender of 
all which gives it majesty, can justice refuse to acquit me when pointing to 
Christ as my substitute. Thus, love and truth, holiness and justice, grand 
components as they are of the name of the Almighty, are as much interested 
as myself in the success of my prayers for forgiveness. If I fail, then, in- 
deed, there remains nothing for myself through a dreary eternity, but the being 
consigned as a wreck to the waves of God’s anger. But I should not be 
alone in ruin; I should be an imperishable monument to the whole in- 
telligent universe of the mutability and imperfection of attributes which 
had been regarded as without change and without blemish. I should be 
surrounded, I might almost say, with fragments of that name which is now 
regarded as a combination of all that is invariable ; and from my irremedi- 
able wretchedness would be given a testimony that whatever the supposed 
properties of his nature, and whatever the declarations of his word, God had 
manifested that feebleness in purpose, that faithlessness in promise, which 
we look for in none but the finite and unstable. And if these would be the 
consequences of refusal of forgiveness when sought through the mediation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, is it not for his own sake that God forgives sin ? ig 
not the name of God, if by name I understand the attributes, so engaged on 
my side, that I may appeal to himself as interested in my pardon ; yea, so 
interested, that a denial of the request were his own utter dishonour. Or, 
if by the name I understand the glory of God,is it not equally true that God 
forgives sin “ for his name’s sake ;” inasmuch as the rejection of a suppliant 
for mercy through Christ must spread a sensation through all the ranks of un- 
fallen creatures, as proving palpable unrighteousness in the dealings of God ; 
and a manifest departure from those irreversible principles, upon which as 
upon his own eternal throne, the honour of the Most High is avowedly based 2 
Who then can fail to acknowledge the force of the plea which St. John, in our 
text, associates with forgiveness of sin? It isa plea, which as we have shown 
you, was made even in earlier days by the people of God. When the 
Psalmist asked for forgiveness, he asked it for the sake of God’s name, In- 
deed, the Psalmist was not privileged to see the things which we see, or to 
hear the things which we hear. Living long ere Christ appeared in the flesh 

when the notices of redemption were comparatively few and indistinct, he “~e 
not have understood with the same precision as ourselves, the arrangement 
by which every attribute of God stands engaged to award forgiveness, but 
the Psalmist had learned from the sacrifices of the law, and from predictions 
which he himself had been commissioned to utter, “that in the fulness of 
time” there would be offered a propitiation for the sins of the world. He 
may not have been allowed to discern the exact process; but in common 
with other patriarchs and saints, under the old dispensation, he had reached 
a firm assurance that God stood pledged to provide a ransom; that, therefore 

the Divine honour was indissolubly bound up with the pardon aft sin cee 
this sufficed. If he could not of himself trace every link of association be- 
tween forgiveness, and “the name of the Lord,” he could, nevertheless, as- 
certain that the association was so strict, that disruption would do vielence 
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revelation, taught only through the mysteriousness of prophecy and type— 
if he believed that pardon might be asked for the sake of God’s name, shall 
not we acknowledge the fact—we, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently “set forth crucified amongst us ;? we, who know that God hath 
‘made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God by him ;” we, who are taught that “all the promises 
of God are, yea, in Christ, and in him, amen?” Indeed, with us, men and 
brethren, it is matter of lofty assurance and triumphant assertion! To all of 
us, if true believers, as well as to the early converts, let the apostle thus 
speak—“T write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven you 
for his name’s sake.” 

But now, let us consider more particularly the comfort derivable from this 
great truth—that it is “for his name’s sake ;” that is, for his own sake, that 
God forgives sin. And we may here say, at once, that since God forgives 
sin for his own sake, there is no room whatever for fear that our sins are 
too great to be pardoned. We may even go so far as to declare, that if it be 
always for the sake of his own name, that God acts when pardoning iniquity, 
then the greater the iniquity, the greater the reason why he should forgive. 
David would seem to have felt this when he prayed—“ for thy name’s sake ; 
O Lord, pardon my iniquity, for it is great.” We need hardly premise that 
this point may be established without furnishing any excuse or palliation of 
sin. It will not follow that if the greatness of the sin present an argument 
for its pardon, encouragement is given to the growing bold in depravity. 
There may be greater room for display of the physician’s skill where the dis- 
ease seems desperate; but by saying this, we offer no inducement to the 
neglecting the disease, or to the aggravating its symptoms. This is virtually 
all that we advance, when contending that the greater the iniquity the 
greater reason, so far as God’s name is concerned, why it should be forgiven. 
We have shown you that it is “for his name’s sake” that God forgives 
iniquity, inasmuch as his every attribute is honoured by the pardon of those 
who believe on his Son. In other words; or to place the matter under a 
different aspect, God glorifies himself when he pardons us. He glorifies him- 
self, inasmuch as he performs an act which created intelligences would have 
held impossible, unless with a compromise of his attributes. Human sinfulness 
has been turned into the widest field for the display of Divinity,{so that on the 
arena of this ruined creation there may be such a manifestation of all that 
is majestic in Godhead, as should serve to make it a theatre of instruction to 
the highest order of being. And we cannot hesitate to maintain that it is the 
greatness of moral evil, which has made his interference so honourable to the 
Almighty. It was a case, if we dare use the expression, worthy the succours 
of the Godhead. There was, indeed, no claim to the gracious interference, 
so that, Adam, with no tidings of redemption, yet announced, could not have 
asked, that God, “for his name’s sake,” would pardon his iniquity. But, if 
God had covenanted to succour the fallen, and had thus involved his own 
name in their rescue, the very greatness of the misdoing became an argu- 
ment which might be pleaded in prayer. If the honour and the name were 
both concerned in the pardon of sin, then in proportion as there were ob- 
stacles to the granting of that pardon, as the case seemed more desperate and 
the burden to be removed more ponderous—in that very proportion would 
the Divine name be magnified, if a clear way were made to receive back the 
aliens. Had Adam known that God’s name stood pledged to heperson of 
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sin, he could not have better strengthened his appeal to his name than by: 
acknowledging the greatness of his transgressions. He might have spoken 
of the baseness of his ingratitude, of the malignity of his distrust, of the in- 
excusableness of his disobedience ; of the tremendous entailments which he 
had wilfully fastened on his remotest posterity ; but the argument from all 
this would have been not against, but for the pardon of iniquity. All that only 
proved that the case was.one with which God alone could grapple ; it onk 
showed the vastness of the achievement if the fallen were to be restored. If 
God were to interfere at all, then that he should interfere when all appeared 
hopeless, when there was no excuse that could be offered on the part of man 
himself, this interference would necessarily bring the greatest measure of 
lory. ' 
= If in any case it may be said—“ forgive me for thy name’s sake,” could it 
not be said most emphatically in this, considering that in this the greatness 
of the offence magnified the opportunity for the display of forgiveness?, And 
such reasoning is not applicable only to the case of one occupying the posi- 
tion of Adam. The pardon of sin when not obviously flagrant, is certainly 
a display of the attributes of God. When a transgressor—and there may be 
one amongst you—when a transgressor has carried it with a high hand 
against God, setting at nought every commandment and giving reins to every, 
passion, and when he is brought by the constraining power of grace to con- 
fession and repentance, and to that God who has assured him that he will 
forgive the penitent, the exhibition of the Divine properties is certainly far 
more overwhelming, than when from his youth upwards the pardoned man 
has been moral in his deportment, and strictly upright in his dealings with 
his fellows. The love of God is more displayed ; for there had been more ta 
alienate ; the faithfulness of God is more displayed ; for there has been more 
to weary it; the virtue of Christ’s blood has been more displayed, for the 
stain was deeper ; the power of the Holy Ghost has been more displayed for 
the resistance was stronger. If Godis to be magnified at all, in the pardon 
of sin, it must be from the marvellous fact that while there seemed to lay an 
impassable gulf between us, the righteous Creator, and a polluted creature, 
are brought into friendship. But, undoubtedly the wonder is increased in 
proportion as it seems more complete. When a Manassah, who had sinned 
beyond all that went before, is forgiven, and Paul, who had thirsted for the 
“blood of the saints,” is reconciled unto God, we feel that every attribute 
which pardon glorifies must be glorified in the highest possible degree. If he 
was glorified in stilling the tempest, he must be most glorious when that 
tempest is fiercest. And though when he remembers his sins had been nu- 
merous and heinous, or that his iniquity had been specially flagrant, if he had 
to ask forgiveness for his own sake, he might well be discouraged, and tempted 
to suppose himself beyond the reach of mercy ; yet when he calls to mind 
_that if God forgive at all, he must forgive “for his name’s sake :” it should 
not be the greatness of his sin which can withhold him from prayer. How 
beautifully does the 'plea for forgiveness, which is alleged in our text, teach 
the vilest that their vileness is no ground for despair ; nay, that it should 
even encourage them to go boldly to the throne of grace, seeing that it affords 
o Sh apne ae a pects of God’s love. And to all of us it should be a 
nderfully comfortin, i ; 
ae be tal g thing to know that God forgives, not for our sakes,, 
We are well aware that with the unrenewed heart it is j 
salvation should be in part at least of human spaces ee e = sea 
great spiritual change has been wrought, the prime source of consolation is 
that from the beginning to the end salvation is wholly a Divine achievement, 
We know that after genuine conversion there comes such an overwhelm. 
ing sense of wickedness and unworthiness, that there is no truth to which 
the penitent will more devotedly cling, than to that of man being “saved 
by grace through faith, and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of God ;” and 
therefore we conclude that those portions of scripture will minister most ta 
the Christians comfort which show him most clearly that deliverance being 
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of those contingencies which attend every human performance. Hence it is 
a most cheering thing to him as one of the little chlidren addressed by St. 
John, to be told that God “forgives sin for his own name’s sake.” If the 
announcement were to be lowered, if he were to be informed that God for- 
gave the sinner for the sinner’s sake, and not for his own sake, then there must 
presently be an inrush of doubt which would sweep away every landmark of 
hope and assurance. If I am forgiven for my own sake, it must be an act of 
something God has seen in me, or something which God has found in me 
that recommended me to his favourable regard, where then would be the 
day on which I am not harrassed by suspicions that God had deceived him- 
self in supposing that I ever possessed the presumed moral worthiness ; or 
that if once possessed it had been long ago destroyed? To tell me that 
it is for my own sake that God forgives me in return for the sincerity of 
my repentance, or the strength of my faith; and if so, then I can never feel 
certain that Iam forgiven at all; 1 can never be assured that I have come 
up to that. point at which pardon may be looked for. And if on one day—a 
day of much humiliation of spirit, a day on which I have been consumed by 
the desire of surrendering myself body and soul to the service of the Lord— 
if upon a day such as this, I have ventured to realize the possibility that for 
my own own sake God has blotted out my transgressions, yet on the morrow, 
when spiritual affections will perhaps have deadened—and where is the 
Christian who has not exprienced such transition ?—why the whole ground- 
work of my confidence will be washed away like a treacherous sandbank 5; 
and I dare no longer think that God for my own sake will look on me 
favourably. But when as the opposite to all this, you tell me that God 
“ forgives me for his name’s sake ;” for his own sake, then hope is no longer 
compelled to rise and fall with frames and feelings. “For his own sake!” 
Independently, therefore, on any excellence foreknown or discovered in me ; 
independently on any moral fitness which [ may have been able to produce in 
my own heart. Certainly there is something in this on which hope may 
readily fasten. And though my sense of unworthiness may be keen, and my 
consciousness of despite done to God may be deep, yet the instant that Tam 
able to detach forgiveness from all human merit, the instant that I have 
satisfied myself that it is not for their own sakes that transgressors are par- 
doned, oh, I feel confident of salvation even when most alive to the greatness 
of my guilt. In every season of spiritual sadness; when no comfort can be 
gained from the uncertain barometer of feelings and frames, it will speak 
peace to the heart to remember how God stands pledged by regard for his 
own glory to receive into his favour those who approach him through his 
Son Jesus Christ. Ay, in after days, this same evangelist, St. John, wrote to 
the church of splendid things; he wrote of the magnificence and happiness 
of the New Jerusalem ; he wrote of the street of gold ; of the gate of pearl ; 
of the river of life ; and of the tree that bears twelve manner ot fruits. _ But 
never did he deliver a more cheering announcement than when he said to 
Jittle children—to the young and the timid in the faith—“T write unto you, 
little children, because your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 

’ Now ‘we should more particularly observe to you, that although our text 
gives no encouragement to those who continue in sin, inasmuch as God’s 
mame pledges him as much to the punishing the presumptuous, as to the 
pardoning the penitent; yet it proffers the very strongest encouragement to 
those who may fear, that because great, their iniquity is unpardonable. 
‘There niay be such in the present assembly ; for if I think it likely that 
the thoughtless and dissolute may be often found amongst us; the church 
door standing open to the great throng of bustle and of trade, so that some 
‘passer by may be induced to enter, who is but little in the habit of giving 
‘heed to the calls and the claims of religion, I know not why there may not 
also be found within these walls the weary and desponding—men with the 
broken heart and troubled spirit, on whom the sense of sin presses hard, and 
who come hither in the hope of some “ word in season,” which may soothe 
their grief and guide them into peace. God forbid that they should hear 
nothing but the startling messages of wrath and tribulation. aa blessed. 
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Redeemer would not “break the bruised reed ;” neither would he “ quench 
the smoking flax.” God forbid that his ministers should not be ready, should 
not be earnest to press home his gracious invitatiou—* Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And we know of 
few passages in scripture which should more minister to the comfort of those 
who are oppressed with a sense of the heinousness of their guilt than that 
from which we have already discoursed. We ask such whether the Bible 
marks out a point in transgression beyond which if we go we are out of the 
reach of forgiveness? Is there a specified amount of misdoing which may 
be pardoned, whereas what exceeds this amount cannot be pardoned? Is it 
not rather declared that—* The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.’ That “though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool?” Is there not men- 
tion of the “unsearchable riches of Christ?” Unsearchable, so that you 
cannot find their limit, and, therefore, not the case for which they are not 
abundant. And as though this were not enough we can go farther. We can 
tell the hesitating man, fearful of appropriating the rich provisions and glori- 
ous stores of redemption—we can tell him that God pardons for his own 
sake; for his own “name’s sake.” And unless, therefore, he can show that it 
is more honourable to interfere where the case may seem to admit of hope, 
than when every human calculation is actually desperate, he can fetch no 
reason why he should not be forgiven from the greatness of his sin which 
requires forgiveness. You see then, what abundant and free provision is 
made by the gospel of Christ for the prodigal who has gone farthest from 
home and been longest abroad. It is our glorious mission to invite such to 
return; to tell them that all will be forgiven; and that their heavenly 
Father wearied not out by their lengthened rebellion, and overpowered not 
by their accumulated offences, watches the moment when they shall turn 
their faces toward their long deserted home, that he may run to meet them 

fall on their necks and embrace them. We cannot tell you, as we have 
already intimated, whether there may be some amongst you this day who 
have found that the world cannot give what will satisfy the soul; who having 
fed like the prodigal of whom we have spoken, on the husks of this 
lower creation, are disposed to seek happiness in religion; but who are 
deterred from taking to themselves the promises of the gospel by a fear that 
they cannot be addressed to any so unworthy as themselves. If such there 
be, we entreat them to put from them a fear which is more dishonouring to 
God than are all the iniquities by which it is produced. The bitter impiet 

of the reckless is not more offensive to our Maker than the suspicion that 
he is unwilling to receive back the prodigal. Such suspicion throws doubt 
upon the truth of his word, and what can be imagined more derogatory to the 
honour of God? You are expressly told that God willeth not the death of a 
sinner ; but rather that all would repent and live. Is this true? God saith 
e Ret eS deny it ? oD ee falsify * Yet you do if you fear to come 

nto him, because you kno ecause you feel t i 
oes psear ve offences are muWinuods Aint OWs SalieRnesteDisiae 
Ve say then, most earnestly, most affectionately, let sin kee 

Christ. Try to forsake it, and its greatness rete de | on ron Shee a 
argument and an encouragement to the fleeing to Christ. Whom did he 
die for? The guilty. Whom does he intercede for? The guilty. Th 

faithful saying is—that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinner . 
of whom I am the chief.” Oh! with sucha saying dictated by the § init of 
God, will any one depart and despair of forgiveness? May God of his HES 

mercy forbid it! “The name of the Lord,” saith Solomon, “is a aA 
once oe why should we not flee to it and be safe, forasmuch as = 

6 7 - 
ee ae an apostle could say—* Your sins are forgiven you for hig 
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“ Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion; bless the Lord, O my soul.”"— 
Psalm ciii. 22. 


In the two preceding verses the Psalmist had similarly demanded that. the 
Lord’s works should praise himn—“Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel 
in strength, that do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his, that do his 
pleasure.” In our text, as though he would no longer invoke separately any 
order of being, or any department of creation, he summons the whole uni- 
verse to join in the glorious work—“ Bless the Lord, all his works, in all places 
of his dominion ;” and after this lofty excursion of thought, this most compre- 
hensive demand, is there anything else from which he can ask praise? Yes, 
he subjoins, “bless the Lord, O my soul.” We are very much struck by this 
sudden transition from all God’s works, in all places of his dominion, to 
himself, a solitary individual. Of course he had already included himself ; 
himself had been summoned when he summoned all God’s works in all 
places of his dominion; but it seems as if a sudden fear had seized the 
Psalmist, the fear of by any possibility omitting himself; or, if not a fear, 
_yet a consciousness that his very activity in summoning others to praise, might 
make him forgetful that he was bound to praise God himself, or sluggish in 
the duty, or ready to take for granted that he could not himself be neglecting 
what he was so strenuous in pressing on all orders of being. We have a great 
subject of discourse here—Solomon has said, “ They made me keeper of the 
vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” Alas! how possible, 
how easy, to take pains for others, and to be neglectful of one’s self: nay, to 
make the pains we take for others the reason by which we persuade ourselves 
that we cannot be neglecting ourselves. How important then that, if with 
the Psalmist we call on all God’s works in all places of his dominions to 
bless the Lord—how important, I say, that we add, like persons bent on self- 
examination, and fearful of self-deceit, “Bless thou the Lord, O my soul.” 
Now, suppose we draw an illustration from natural things, we may thereby 
put you in a better position for understanding what we wish toexhibit. Itis 
not likely that there are many amongst you who have no taste whatever for the 
beauties of nature, who are conscious of no delighted emotion when there is 
spread suddenly before you the magnificence and beauty of a broad and varied 
landscape. But there are persons whose profession it is to lead the traveller 
through scenes of great natural sublimity, to take him to the more com- 
manding and interesting points, and to direct his attention to what is more 
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remarkable, whether for its majesty or its beauty. But every one{can{believe 
that with these professional guides there is, if any, a very languid admiration 
of the scenes of which they are so profuse in the description, that the ex- 
pressions of delight which they pour forth are just so many words of course, 
a mere lesson said by rote, which, if it were ever the genuine language of 
their feelings, has been so often repeated, and with a view only to gain, that 
it can hardly be thought to have still anything corresponding to it in the 
emotions of the soul. It is very possible, that when these guides first 
formed acquaintance with the mountains and the lakes, their spirits kindled 
as do those of the strangers whom they lead through the passes of 
the land; that they were conscious to themselves of those deep and 
thrilling sensations which are awakened where there is less acquaintance 
with the wonders of creation; but their frequent lookings upon the scene 
will almost unavoidably have deadened the feelings which it is fitted to 
excite, whilst the circumstance of it having become their profession to 
explain its details and expatiate on its glories, will make them regard it as 
it were with a merely mercantile eye, surveying it as a trader the goods 
from which he hopes for a livelihood, which may be exquisitely beautiful as 
specimens of manufacture, but which are beautiful in his sight, mainly as 
being likely to contribute to his profit. But we may advance to a more 
favourable supposition for these guides. It may have been actually their 
own joyous and heartfelt admiration of the scenery of their land which 
originally determined them to devote themselves to the business of unfold- 
ing it to strangers. The enraptured emotions of which they were conscious, 
when, as they penetrated mighty solitudes, or ascended lofty summits, moun- 
tain seemed calling to mountain, river to river, demanding reverence for the 
Architect of such gorgeous combinations—these may have wrought in them 
a desire of remaining always conversant with the enchanting and overawing 
scenes ; and they may have felt as though they could never be so pleasingly em- 
ployed, as in pointing out to others what wrought so fascinating an im- 
pression on themselves. But even on this supposition—the supposition that 
the profession had been adopted from real love and admiration of the sur- 
rounding wonders and beauties of nature—it is hardly to be doubted that the 
guides would soon become too habituated to the scene to have much sense 
of its glories ; and that though they might acquire more aptitude in describ- 
ing, and be able to break up the landscape into its component parts with all 
the skill of a most finished artist, and discourse on the exquisite grouping of 
its several features, and on the light and shade so poetically diffused, yet 
would all their encomium be nothing more than the language of a hireling, 
language not necessarily the index of any feeling then actually excited 
within them, though it might be of one long ago kindled, and long ago ex- 
tinguished ; and all we ask you is, whether there would be anything to sur- 
prise us—whether it would not be just what we should have expected from 
the hardening influence of custom and the debasing influence of gain—if, after 
our guide had been most eloquent on the wonders comprehended within the 
mighty panorama, and had exhorted us with a spirit of lofty enthusiasm to 
join him in admiring the stateliness and softness of the landscape, it were 
whispered to us with an assurance which it would be quite impossible to 
withstand, that he himself was utterly dead to the encircling magnificence, 
that in his eye the rich and lovely prospect had practically little more of 
attractiveness than one of those tame and common place scenes which meet 
632 
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usin a barren or unpicturesque country. My brethren, you may easily see 
how this bears upon our subject of discourse. The guide has been busied 
with awakening admiration in others, but has not been intent on keeping it 
alive in himself. In other words, he has been giving utterance to the sum- 
mons— Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion ;” but at 
the same time he has neglected to press the summons home upon himself— 
* Bless thou the Lord, O my soul.” 

Now there is a landscape of immeasurably greater beauty than any 
presented by the most favoured spots of earth. We are not now to 
speak of natural loveliness but of spiritual, yet not on that account the less 
actual nor the less capable of being discovered by creatures gifted with such 
organs as God has bestowed upon ourselves. ‘The landscape to which we 
now refer is that moral landscape which is developed in the page of Reve- 
lation, where is mapped in strange but glorious characters the purpose of 
the Almighty towards the human race, the whole plan being indicated by 
the shinings of an infinitely more splendid sun than walks in his strength 
the material firmament. We admit that to the natural man there is little or 
no beauty in this spiritual landscape ; either the film upon his eye, or the 
mist upon the scene prevents any thorough appreciation of what has been 
wrought and provided by redemption ; but when through the operations of 
divine grace the man has been converted, brought, that is, to a due and 
practical sense of his state by nature, and of that state of salvation into which 
he passed when grafted by baptism into the church, then is the purpose of 
God, as opened to him in scripture, replete with the glorious, the wonderful, 
the sublime, and there is awakened in him such an admiration of that Deity 
who is marvellous in his operations, as is not called up by the earth with its 
noble embellishments, or the firmament with its sparkling constellations. 
And it is not to be wondered at, if just as with the party whom we have 
supposed, moved by the influences of the mountain and the lake, to devote 
himself to the office of guide—it is no marvel, I say, if he long, as he gazes 
on the scheme of redemption, to be an instrument in leading others to the 
like contemplation ; it seems to him as if no occupation would be so advan- 
tageous and congenial as that of showing his fellow-men the heights and 
depths which he has found in redemption, of fastening their attention, where 
his own rests with such unutterable complacency, on the person and on the 
work of a Mediator, who planted himself amid the confusion which sin had 
introduced, and laid the foundation of “new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” And thus, it may be, is the office of a 
preacher undertaken, the office of a guide—if God will indeed honour and bless 
the endeayour—a guide through the perils and perplexities of a wilderness to 
the borders of a land which floweth with milk and honey. But does the 
parallel necessarily end here between the man who devotes himseif to leading 
others through the beauties of a picturesque country, and the minister who is 
to expatiate over the spreadings of Revelation, and to direct the feet of wan- 
derers to the everlasting hills? No, my brethren, if it did indeed necessarily 
end here St. Paul would scarcely have used the expression—* Lest by any 
means when I have preached to others I myself should be a castaway.” 
There must be a something of similar risk in regard of the spiritual as of the 
natural landscape, the risk that familiarity will,deaden the impressiveness, that 
the mere fact of its being a man’s calling or profession to lay open Revela- 
tion, and point out its beanties, will induce a sort of mechanical manner of 
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treating holy things, and repeating by rote what has really no answering 
feeling in tle speakers own ‘head an expounding of texts, an ae dss 2 
doctrines, and an enlargement on experience which shall be one er ae 
mere language of a man who has a certain task to perform, but sis as a 
but the very coldest perception of that on which he expatiates bee hon be 
appearance of warmth. Religion of all matters is that which will least be : 
to be handled professionally : we mean by professionally, in the mere way 
business or occupation. A mechanical religion is a religion without a ise 3 
religion of the soul, is the soul of religion ; and if we once come to . e 
spiritual things as though they were objects of merchandise or ee or 
essays, if we come to speak of them with the language of barren specu ation, 
so that the description of the tongue outruns the experience of the heart i 
alas for the condition of the minister! He had better have sought his brea 

in the lowest department of trade than have thus brought trade to the 
shrines and altars of Christianity. With all his watchfulness, and with all 
his prayer, he will find it intensely difficult to keep off a moral torpor pro- 
duced by the mere frequency of contact with solemn and magnificent things. 
When first he heard the voice of Deity coming forth as from oracular 
depths, as he sought to lift the veil of the sublime and the invisible, it passed 
awfully and thrillingly through the recesses of his soul ; but will it not require 
@ more than ordinary vigilance to prevent that voice from losing its dreadful 
gloriousness as he standeth day by day within the sound of the same utter- 
ances? When first he passed into the holy of holies, the burning sacredness 
of the place almost took from him, (environed as he felt himself to be by the 
majesty of God) all power of action. Who can marvel if, entering continually 
on the mysterious solitude, he come almost to forget the putting off the 
shoes from his feet, becaus¢ the place whereon he standeth is holy ground # 
So that we must be thoroughly justified in keeping up the parallel between 
the man whose profession it is to lead others through the passes of a romantic 
and intricate country, and the man whose profession it is to lead others 
through the facts and doctrines of Christianity. It is the mere dream of in- 
experience that the splendid gatherings of forest and mountain and lake will 
kindle the same emotions in the professional guide as in the stranger whom 
he conducts to the commanding eminence; he may discourse beautifully 
and feelingly on the surrounding scenery, and all the while he may have 
only made himself master of the theory of scenery, he may have made him- 
self perfectly acquainted with the localities of the neighbourhood, the best 
points of view, and the objects most worthy of attention, and having worked 
up these materials into suitable language, he may perform his office admirably, 
though, as we have said, he really takes no interest in that which seems to 
produce in him so intense a delight. And equally it is the mere dream of 
inexperience that, because a spiritual guide can enlarge with every ap- 
pearance of animation on the excellency or sufficiency of scripture, on the 
adaptation of the scheme of the gospel to the necessities of man, and 
the fulness of the provision made by Christ for the sinful and the lost, or 
because he can even go into descriptions of experience and state what it 
is to taste the powers of the world to come, and expatiate on what is felt by 
the righteous, as the Redeemer is “ formed in them the hope;of glory”—there- 
fore must this guide have his own heart deeply interested in the momentous 
truths so forcibly explained, and he himself be a partaker of that exuberant 
gladness of which he speaks with so thorough and joyous a confidence, 
He may have only made himself master of the theory of religion, he may 
have investigated with all care the facts of Christianity, he may have dili- 
gently studied the life of faith, and possessed himself of what are ordinarily 
the workings of the soul when acted on by the motives and apprehended in the 
privileges of the gospel ; but all the while he may have made scarcely any pro- 
gress in personal acquaintance with heavenly things ; and the mere circum- 
stance of its having been his profession to examine and exhibit these things 
may have caused him to contract a deadness in regard to them at the very 
time that it obliged him to assume all the aspect’ of life, making him too 
scamaaman them to allow of his retaining a deep and reverent interest, 
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whilst in another sense it made it his interest to acquire and preserve every 
appearance of a close and devoted attachment. Oh! they indeed, do argue in 
their ignorance, who suppose that it must be necessarily a good thing for per- 
sonal piety to be engaged in the office of a minister of the gospel ; they forget, 
or they know nothing of the paralysing power of habit, a power which in a 
short time can go far to destroy the sensitiveness of the soul to what is great, 
or beautiful, or thrilling, or appalling ; they require to be reminded that 
when a man is continually obliged to search the Bible for subjects of dis- 
course, when like a guide he must be always finding out points of view under 
which to show others what is lovely and grand, there is more than a pro- 
bability of his going through the duty as through a kind of routine, and it will 
be nothing less than wonderful, it will be an evidence of no common spiritu- 
ality of mind if Scripture remain to him the hallowed volume which it 
originally was, and if he look with the fervour of early admiration on the 
everlasting hills, on the tree and on the river of life. If he be not perpetu- 
ally on the watch to see that what he requires from others he experiences 
in himself, always on the alert that he enjoin no duty which he does not en- 
deavour to perform, and assert no privilege which he does not study to 
realise ; alas! his office as a minister will only have arrested his progress as a 
Christian. There may bean increasing fluency in description, but there will 
be a rapidly diminishing fervour of affection; a listlessness to the objects 
exhibited will keep pace with the skillfulness and power of exhibition; and 
just as the golden sunshine may light up the landscape, and the professional 
guide be all coldness at heart, whilst he shows how every peak is tinged and 
every leaf gilded, so amid the rich irradiations of the gospel may the spiritual 
guide be languid and indifferent, whilst he tells you and wakes you into 
rapture by telling, in the language of Solomon, that “ the flowers appear on 
the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land.” And why is this, my brethren? Why is it that the 
man whose business it is to excite others to religion should be thus apt to 
grow practically cold in religion itself? Why is it, except that whilst en- 
gaged in uttering and enforcing the summons—* Bless the Lord, all his works 
in all places of his dominion,” he has forgotten to press home upon himself 
another summons-—-“ Bless thou the Lord, O my soul.” 

Now, these illustrations will have shown you the drift of our text, the 
duty and the danger it may be said to exhibit ; for, though we have taken 
the case of a minister of the gospel, our remarks apply equally to various 
conditions, Whoever engages in Christian undertakings, in diffusing the 
knowledge and advancing the kingdom of the Redeemer, must share in his 
measure the peril of the minister, must incur, in short, the peril of failing to 
experience for himself what he is eager in pressing upon others... It is so 
easy to take for granted that we feel the force of that which we advise and 
the preciousness of that which we extol, it is so easy to assume that what we 
are busy and active in disseminating we must both thoroughly understand 
and sufticiently appreciate, that the more earnest we are in bringing others 
to Christ the more earnest should we be in examining whether we ourselves 
have given him our hearts. And, perhaps, it isa more common case than 
we might at first sight suppose, that in which Satan makes use of zeal in 
converting others as a blind to hide our want of conversion ourselves, or 
engages a man in the bustle of Christian benevolence, that he may draw off 
his observation from his own deficiency in Christian acquirement. But the 
mere possibility of such a case should suggest the imperative necessity for 
vigilance and prayerfulness that personal religion may keep pace with pro- 
fessional activity, that we take not the desire to teach as sufficient evidence 
of our having been taught, nor our earnestness to do good, as proof enough 
that we are walking in a heavenward path ; and the words of the Psalmist, 
in our text, bear most accurately on this point, because they are most 
explicit as to his endeavour at exemplifying in himself what he required 
from others. ap 

The text, you see, consists of two sentences; the first, the Psalmist’s ex- 
hortation to others; the second, a precisely similar pene A himself 
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—"Bless ye the Lord.” His hand is upon his harp, he is weaving @ spirit- 
stirring anthem, and he summons every creature within sound of his voice 
to join in the song of rapture and thankful adoration. But why does he not 
proceed with the lofty chaunt? Why die the notes away as though there 
were a sudden check to the poetic fervour and the minstrelsy were arrested 
by the stern deep thought in the minstrel’s spirit? Was it not that David 
felt how paralyzing it was to summon others to praise God, how easily such 
a summons might be taken in proof that the heart of the speaker was beat- 
ing with thankfulness, though all the while it might be cold and indifferent, 
with little sense of the divine goodness, and little endeavour to magnify the 
Lord, whose mercy endureth for ever? Therefore, probably, it was that the 
Psalmist paused to examine and exhort himself. It was the pause of the man 
on the mountain’s brow with the goodly landscape mapped out beneath, who, 
as soon as he has said, “ Behold ye, and admire the glorious and beautiful 
scene,” is stopped by the thought—“Do I admire it myself? Are its glory 
and its beauty duly felt and appreciated by myself?” It was the pause of the 
minister, who having announced his subject of discourse, and being just about 
to launch into explanation or exhortation, is arrested by the reflection, that 
possibly his tongue is going to outrun his heart, and that it became him to 
search and to see that his own faith and practice corresponded with the 
things he designed to set forth as to be believed or to be done. Or again, 
it was the pause of the individual who, desirous of acting upon others, and 
fixing their attention upon heavenly things, has commenced telling them 
the duty of preferring the future to the present, the invisible to the visible, 
and then all of a sudden is penetrated by the fear that his own treasure may not 
be above, and brought to astand by the question of his conscience, “ Thou, 
therefore, which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?’ And the ex- 
ample of the Psalmist in scrupulously considering whether he were himself a 
pattern of what he enforced, and in carefully exacting from himself what he 
required from others, should not be lost upon those who, whether from office 
or from the general obligation which lies upon Christians engaged in the 
endeavour to gain a hold for the precepts and a love for the promises of our 
holy religion—it is precisely the example which points out the danger which 
such persons incur, and the method in which it may best be avoided : the danger 
incurred, that of concluding themselves to be what they strive to make 
others ; the method of avoidance, that of exhorting to nothing without in- 
quiring at the same time whether it be truly their own belief and practice. 
if I recommend a habit of prayer, let conscience do its work, and press me 
close with the question—“ Dost thou thyself pray without ceasing ?” If I 
declaim against vice, let conscience do its work and urge me to inquire—* Is 
it thine own endeavour to purge thyself from all filthiness of the flesh and 
of the spirit!” If I denounce covetousness, if I exhort to liberality, again 
let conscience do its work, and set me on examining whether the love of 
money have any hold upon myself, and whether I offer unto the Lord the 
due proportion of my substance. Or once more, if disposed to enlarge on 
the peace which is the present recompense of righteousness, to maintain of 
holiness that it is happiness, and to entreat my fellow-men to seek rest for 
the soul nowhere but in God, let me not enter on so spiritual and lofty a 
theme without giving conscience an opportunity of testifying whether my 
own life be that of one whose home is above, whether my own gladness is 
derived from fellowship with the Most High, whether his service is to me 
perfect freedom, whether I am my own witness, that in keeping his com- 
mandments there is great reward. In this manner might the danger be 
guarded against which will always more or less accompany the endeavour to be 
instrumental in communicating spiritual benefits, the danger of becoming 
ourselves insensible to what we recommend, or of taking zeal in diffusing. 
as itself sufficient evidence of personal possession. : 
_ Oh! Ishould care nothing if this discourse seemed to you but the repe- 
tion of one solitary idea, if it but roused you to a sense of the danger in 
question, and impressed upon you practically the method of avoidance. I am 
80 mars ba the apprehension, that in a day of unexampled activity and 
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stir, when all classes join in high Christian undertakings, when one assoe 
Ciation after another puts forth its claims and finds them responded to by a 
host of volunteers, offering not only of their substance but of their time, so 
that they will actually devote themselves to the labour, and not merely to 
what is poetically termed the luxury of doing good—I am so fraught with 
the apprehension that numbers may never think of looking into themselves, 
never doubting that they must know what they teach, and love what they 
commend, that I would press upon you again and again, the risk which ac- 
companies zeal, the peril which is as much the produce as the attendant of 
earnestness in advancing the gospel of Christ. The necessity for seif-ex- 
amination increases at precisely the same rate with the activity in dissemi- 
nating spiritual good, for at precisely the same rate does the probability in- 
crease that we shall take for granted our share in that good, and yet all the 
while be suffering it to slip from our grasp. Never has the minister so much 
need to look well to the state of his own heart as when he is labouring “in 
Season and out of season,” every day being but a series of efforts to reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort; never has the private Christian so much need as when 
his name is on every charitable list, and his whole time is divided among 
charitable engagements. Therefore, is the view which we take of our text, 
if not the more obvious, perhaps the more beneficial. You might have ex- 
pected, that when the text was a summons to praise, we should have enlarged 
on the duty and delight of magnifying God, who “ openeth his hand liberally 
and satisfieth the desire of every living thing ;” you might have expected 
from usa catalogue of national and individual mercies to shame the cold heart 
into the fervour of gratitude and the eloquence of thankfulness. But there 
is more, as we have intimated, in the rapid transition from the general to the 
personal, in the sudden interruption of the pealing anthem, that the soul of 
the speaker may be examined, than in the exhortations to praise when con- 
sidered by themselves. It must have kindled us into enthusiasm, if, so 
soon as the lofty note had been struck, demanding praise from all God’s 
works, in all places of his dominions, the temple had echoed with a glorious 
shout and the enraptured response of priests and Levites to their leader’s 
summons. But, oh! in that sudden hush, that immediate following of the 
choral peal by the low breathing of self-examination and self-exhortation, there 
is a lesson which could hardly have been more effectually given, and than 
which a more impressive could have scarcely been uttered. It is a lesson as to 
the danger of our becoming dead through the very endeavour to communicate 
life ; it is a lesson that we see whether we perform what we bid others do, 
and are what we bid others be ; and if we might have been carried away by 
the inspiring influence of the minstrelsy, had there succeeded to the first 
sentence, as might have been expected by the rolling tide of harmony, the 
mighty tribute of grateful adoration from the various orders of being, indeed 
nothing should more set us on considering our own state, nothing more 
admonish us that we may give advice which we do not act upon, inculcate 
duties which we do not practise, extol privileges which we do not prize, and 
thus be ourselves on the broad way, not only whilst, but partly owing to 
leading others into the narrow—nothing, I say, should more do this than 
the simple fact, that when the Psalmist had burst forth into the ‘universal 
summons—* Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominions”—he 
suddenly paused like one arrested by deep thought of his own deficiencies 
and dangers, and then breathed to himself the low and plaintive admonition 
—* Bless thou the Lord, O my soul.” ; nee. 

But before we conclude, it may be well that we consider a little/'more 
in detail how that danger may be guarded against, which it has been our 
endeavour to expose. How shall the guide who feels his mind deadening 
to the influence of the natural landscape, through the frequency of inspection 
and the routine of describing it to strangers, —how shall he prevail in keep- 
ing his mind alive to the beauties of the scene, the wonders and splendours 
which crowd the panorama? Let him not be satisfied with showing that 
panorama to others; let him not look upon it merely in his professional 
capacity, but let him take frequent opportunities of going ee to 
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various points of view that he may study it under all possible aspects, now 
when the shadows of evening rest darkly on the water, now when the sun- 
shine sleeps lovingly on the valley,.now when the storm is abroad in its 
strength, now when the spring mantles hill and plain with its loveliness, and 
now when winter reigns in coldness and desolateness. There is that abun- 
dance of interest in the natural landscape, if thus studied, that the enthu- 
siasm of the guide could hardly fail to be kept up and even increase. He 
would not flag in his admiration, he would be strengthened afresh for the 
work of description, if he thus drank in by himself the marvels of creation, 
sought nature in her solitudes, and found her what she is, beautiful in her 
every change, and only asking closer scrutiny that she may reveal richer 
treasures. Ah! no other advice need be given to the spiritual guide, whose 
office is that of teaching others the gospel, and whose danger therefore is, 
that of growing cold to the gospel itself. Let him not be content with ex- 
ounding the Bible, or with studying it with a view to his professional duties ; 
et him be careful that he have his season of private meditation, when, like 
the guide, he may stand on Pisgah by himself, and for himself, not consider- 
ing the scene with the eye of one who has to delineate the magnificent land- 
scape, but rather with that of one who has to find in it a spot which he may 
call his own, and where he may fix his everlasting habitation. Is it likely 
that the great truths of revelation will become to us comparatively indifferent 
and insipid, if frequently and professionally handled? Yes, if they be not 
privately studied, as well as publicly defended, studied as the food of the soul, 
and not only as the material of discourse. These truths have an ever-varying 
aspect, and an ever-varying abundance, and according as they are contemplated 
in the light or in the dark, in the winter or in the spring, like the landscape they 
come out under new forms and present new combinations; and he only proves 
that he has confined himself to one point of view who does not gather from 
fresh surveys fresh instruction and fresh delight. The more therefore we en- 
gage in teaching others, in setting before others the blessings procured by the 
interference of Christ, the more tenacious should we be of seasons of private 
meditation and self-examination. For such seasons become then increasingly 
needful, lest we fancy our acquaintance with truth perfect, or our apprecia- 
tion of it adequate ; and thus shall we not only keep our own lamp well 
trimmed, but be more than ever fitted, by the blessing of God, to shed light on 
those who may be walking in darkness and the shadow of death. It is he 
who is daily schooling himself who is most likely to be instrumental in guiding 
others to God ; the note struck within, will produce the greatest vibration 
around ; if I would waken an anthem of praise, I must first attune to thanks 
the chords of my own soul. Ay, let me meditate on the countless mercies 
bestowed on one so unworthy as myself, on the long-suffering, the bounty. 
the graciousness, the tenderness of which I have been, and still am, the object, 
notwithstanding things continually done to alienate from me the favour of 
God; and then shall I be most likely to kindle gratitude in others. “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul.” Oh, if the soul burn with thankfulness, and the song 
of delighted acknowledgment rise in her secret recesses, the flame will 
spread, the song be echoed, and numbers respond with holy rapture to the 
call—* Bless the Lord, all ye his works, in all places of his dominion.” 
Creation is responding to the summons, the sun is praising the Lord as he 
walks the firmament, the moon as she irradiates the night, “mountains and all 
hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping things and 
flying fowls,” all in various ways, and through various voices magnify the 
universal Creator and Preserver, showing forth his glory and fulfilling his 
will. Let not our voices fail to mingle in the swelling hymn, “ Bless a the 
Lord ;” praise him for the mercies of the present life, praise him above all 
“ for the redemption of the world through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory.” But praise him not only 
with the lips, but by and through the life; this is emphatically the praise 


which he demands from his church. We will listen to your call for the 
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* And if thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if 
thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it."—Exodus xx. 25. 


You must all be prepared for our regarding the Jewish temple, with its 
varied furniture and sacrifice as typical of Christ. This figurative character 
is probably to be traced in the minutest particulars as well as in the broad 
general outline. There may not be a solitary thing in that magnificent sanc- 
tuary which, carefully examined, will not prove itself a symbol of the Lord 
our Redeemer. We intend, on the present occasion, to inquire into the 
typical character of the Jewish altars. There can be no debate that Christ 
was prefigured by the sacrifices offered on those altars; but were not the 
altars themselves as well as the sacrifices which they bore types of our Re- 
deemer? This is an interesting question which it can hardly fail to be for 
your profit that we should consider. Indeed, when, in writing to the 
Hebrews, St. Paul says, “we have an altar whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle,” he is evidently referring to Christ, repre- 
senting him as the Christian altar in opposition to the Jewish, which had 
only been a figure or a type. And how can any one read our text, and not 
instantly feel as though it must bear reference to Christ, “If thou wilt make 
me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if thou lift 
up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.’ One can hardly help connecting 
the words with Daniel’s vision of “a stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands,” which vision was a vision of Christ. The rough stone fashioned by 
no human instrumentality, this alone might be an altar of the Lord. It 
was forbidden that man should attempt by devices of his own to adorn the 
altar; if he made the endeavour, he utterly profaned and polluted the 
structure: and in all this, wasit not, as though it had been said expressly;to 
man, ‘Thou shalt have a Mediator, an altar, on which thine offerings being 
laid, shall be consumed by the fires of divine acceptance; but if thou shouldst 
attempt to add anything of thine own to the worthiness of this Mediator, if 
thou wouldst carve the altar, or ornament it with human merit or righteous- 
ness, the effect shall be that for yourself the altar shall be stripped of all 
virtue, and no flame break forth from the heavens to burn up the oblation ? 
But this only serves to give probability to the opinion that the Jewish 
altars were types of our Redeemer ; we will now go somewhat more largely 
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into the question, and examine in detail the points of correspondence be- 
tween the altar and Christ. Such is the great object before us; and may 
the Spirit of the Most High be with us amid the shadows and ceremonies & 
the Jewish economy, that we may find “the one Mediator between God an 
man, the man Christ Jesus !’ ‘ 

Now, we believe, that so soon as man had fallen, God instituted a system 
of sacrifice, and taught those who had sullied their immortality that its lustre 
should be restored through a propitiation for sin. There is no plausible _ 
account to be given of the origin of sacrifice, if you keep out of sight the 
direct appointment of God. It is rather contrary than agreeable to reason 
to imagine that favour might be obtained for the guilty through slaying the 
innocent ; we cannot, therefore, think, that had men been left to themselves, 
they would have devised such a method of propitiating God. And as we con- 
clude that God first ordained sacrifice, we may also conclude that it was 
under his direction that the first altars were reared. We read of altars in 
patriarchal times, that we may suppose to have been altars of earth or of 
stone. Whilst Israel sojourned in the wilderness, sacrifices, as you learn from 
our text, and its context, were to be presented on altars of earth or stone ; 
but it was not until the temple was erected that altars assumed their typical 
character. You will find that when the temple worship was fully instituted 
two altars were erected : the one of brass, on which sacrifices were offered ; 
and the other, of gold, on which incense was burned. So varied and so ex- 
panded were the offices of Christ, that duplicates, so to speak, were demanded 

_ of the figures. Thus on the great day of atonement one goat was not sufficient 
to represent the bearing of sin and its being swept altogether away from 
the remembrance of the Almighty ; it was, therefore, ordained that there 
should be two goats, each a type of the Redeemer : the one slain, that the 
atonement by shedding of blood might be prefigured ; the other, sent into 
the wilderness that it might be understood that the sins of those who be- 
lieve on the Surety are so taken away that they shall never rise up to con- 
demn us in the judgment. In like manner, two altars were required to con- 
stitute a complete type of Christ. It is probable that the brass of which one 
was made, marked the strength and power of Christ ; just as in the first 
‘chapter of the Book of Revelation the Son of Man is described as having his 
“feet like unto fine brass”—a figure that may be considered as denoting the 
stability and firmness of the Mediator. Thus, also, the fine gold with which 
the altar of incense was overlaid represented, we may think, the glory and 
preciousness of Jesus. It is further observable that each of these altars was 
four-square, as if not merely to mark stability, but to show that the work ‘of 
the Mediator should have reference to every quarter of the world, and in- 
clude within it men of all ages and all countries. Neither should we fail to 
remark, that the way to the one altar was through the other, so that the work 
of intercession which the incense altar prefigured was shown to depend on the 
work of atonement, which was, of course, represented by the altar of sacri- 
fice. These, aud other points of correspondence, can hardly be accounted as 
accidental ; they must rather be taken as designed, and if we had nothing 
further to advance, they may be said to go so far towards establishing the 
relation of type and antetype between the Jewish altars and the Great High 
Priest of our profession, that we should not be chargeable with any forced in- 
terpretation of Scripture, were we, on their evidence alone, to consider that the 
Lord our Redeemer alone in his mighty undertaking, ready to save those who 
are willing to receive deliverance “without money and without price,” but 
rejecting all such as would mix up their merits with his—that this Redeemer 
was prefigured by an altar of which words like these might be used : “Thou 
wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if 
thou lift up thy tool upen it, thou hast polluted it.” 

But if we would thoroughly establish the fitness of describing Christ as an 
altar, we must examine, more accurately, into the uses to which the altar 
was applied. Observe two things: an altar supported the gift, and an altar 
ee tie gift. We believe that in both these respects Christ Jesus may 
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be designated as an altar, whether you consider his person or the work which ° 
he effects on our behalf. 

If we look first at the person of the Mediator, shall we not find the two 
properties of the altar, that it supported and sanctified the oblation which 
Christ made to the Almighty! The person of Christ Jesus, as you know, was 
a Divine person, whilst in if were gathered two natures, the human and the 
divine. _It was the human nature which was sacrificed, the divine being 
inaccessible to suffering and incapable of pain. Had Christ been only God, 
he could not have suffered; had he been only man, he could not have 
atened. But whilst the human nature alone could be sacrificed, it rested, 
80 to speak, on the Divine person, as an offering on an altar, and thus was it 
presented to the Father in heaven. Had Christ possessed ne other nature 
but the human, he might, undoubtedly, have been “the holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners ;” but as there came travelling in upon 
him, along those countless fibres which bound him to the members of this 
earth’s population, the sin of every descendant of Adam, he must have been 
speedily borne down and overwhelmed, and, having not the strength to 
enable him to sustain so crushing a burden, must have sunk beneath the 
mountain of guilt, in place of casting it into the waters of oblivion. So that 
if you simply look at the person of the Mediator, and consider that it was the 
design of the altar to support the gift that was presented in sacrifice, you: 
must see that the Divine nature so bore up the human, that it so served asa 
platform on which the oblation might be laid when the fire of God’s justice 
came down in its purity and its intenseness, that with as much reason as 
Christ Jesus is described as a sacrifice, may he also be described as an altar. 

Not, however, that the altar only sustained the gift ; it also sanctified the 
gift ; and the fitness of considering the Divine nature in the person of Christ 
as the altar on which the human was presented, will be still more apparent, 
if you bring into account this sanctifying virtue. We have already stated 
that the Divine nature was of necessity incapable of suffering, and that it 
was, therefore, the human which made the Redeemer accessible to anguish ; 
but it was the Divinity which gave worth to the sufferings of the humanity, 
and rendered them efficacious to the taking away sin. Had Christ been. 
only a creature, his every energy would have been required for himself, and 
the final result of his submission to the law of the Almighty must have been, 
that when he presented himself before God the Judge, he might have dis- 
played an obedience deformed not by the least defect, and so have claimed, 
not the reward which he had himself earned as wages, but the fulfilment of 
promises which had been graciously made and indelibly registered. But the 
union of the divine and human natures in the person of Christ caused the 
endured sufferings to be meritorious and expiatory. The divine was to the 
human what the altar was to the sacrifice: it sanctified the gift, and made 
it acceptable. It needed not that the divinity should communicate its own, 
properties to the humanity—we confound not the natures, but remember that 
it retained, and could not do otherwise than retain, the properties peculiar 
to itself. When, therefore, we speak of the altar as sanctifying the gift, we are 
far enough from implying that the holiness of the Divine nature was im- 
parted to the human ; we know, on the contrary, that the manhood of Jesus 
was anointed with the Holy Ghost, and that it was kept pure and undefiled 
through being thus anointed, and not through the being swallowed up in the 
Godhead. Under the law the altar sanctified the gift, not because the altar 
gave its natural properties to the gift, for this it could not do, but simply 
because the altar, having received the consecrating virtue from God, rendered 
acceptable to God whatever offerings were deposited upon it. In like manner 
the Divinity in the person of the Mediator gave worth to the oblation of 
the humanity. If Christ had been only man, the cross would have been his 
only altar, and there would have been no worth in the virtue of the sacrifice 
which could have made it effectual to gain pardon for the guilty; but the 
humanity, so to speak, was presented on the divinity. The oblation drew 
from the altar an energy and an efficacy of which it must ghee have, 
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been wholly destitute ; and it was just because the one nature could give 
infinite worth to each pang by which the other was torn, that the Mediator’s 
anguish prevailed to the redemption of an apostate creation. So that the in- 
stituted relationship between the altar and the gift was eminently typical of 
that between the divinity and the humanity in the person of Christ. The 
divinity did for the humanity what the altar did for the sacrifice. Upon the 
same principle, therefore, that we may say that Christ was a sacrifice, may 
we also affirm that Christ was an altar; for, inasmuch as Christ had but one 
person, though twonatures, whatever can be affirmed of either nature may 
be affirmed also of the person ; so that we may assert of the person of Jesus 
Christ-himself that he was both the altar and the sacrifice ; and thus, con- 
fining attention to the person of the Mediator, and then considering the two 
great designs or uses_of an altar—the sustaining and sanctifying a gift—we 
may fairly say that each of these designs was so answered by the divine 
nature and the human of our Lord, that a passage of Scripture may justly be 
interpreted as applicable to the Redeemer himself, which says of an altar, 
and in s0 saying, marks cut superiority to all finite agency,—“ If thou wilt 
make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” 

But, let us now turn and contemplate the work of the Redeemer. We 
must admit that it hardly vindicates the application of the text for which 
we contend to establish the propriety of designating Christ as an altar; we 
must exhibit him as our altar, as performing towards ourselves the part of 
an altar, otherwise we shall scarcely obtain the full force of the text in its 
reference to the attaching worth to anything of our own. We will still keep 
in view the twofold design of an altar; we will still consider an altar as in- 
tended to sustain and sanctify gifts, and we will inquire whether in the work 
of the Mediator, as well as in his person, we may not find anantetype to the 
eh of the altar. 

ow, of course it was through being a sacrifice for sin,-and not as being 
an altar on which the sacrifice was offered, that Christ Jesus took away 
our sin. The senses in which Christ himself was an altar whilst hanging 
on the cross have already been examined, and we therefore speak not now 
of atonement and propitiation. But there are offerings which we ourselves 
are required to present, and an altar is needed on which they may be laid. 
There must be the sacrifice of prayer and the sacrifice of praise ; and can 
either our aks or our praise be acceptable to God except as made so by 
the channel through which it is offered? Examine what we may call the 
basis of prayer. That we should have permission to pray is a wonderful 
fact, into which are condensed the chief wonders of redemption. We know 
well enough that the untutored savage will pray, that the barbarian into 
whose fastnesses no missionary has penetrated, will often invoke with pas- 
sionate emphasis the spirit of the mountain or the genius of the lake; and 
you may think that this pouring out of supplication to superior beings, dic- 
tated as it evidently is by a consciousness not to be overborne by all the 
ignorance of uncivilized tribes, goes far towards furnishing proof that God 
has appointed that the voice of nature should summon and encourage every 
man to prayer. We readily admit that nature teaches man that he hag 
wants which he cannot himself supply, and that therefore it urges him to 
seek help from those imaginary beings with which he peoples the air, or the 
land, or the waters ; but, nevertheless, that he dares to pray is the result of 
his ignorance, and not of his knowledge. If you could give the savage 
acquaintance with his state as a rebel against God, and keep back acquaint- 
ance of his state as the object of a Mediator’s interference—if you could 
sweep away his false notions of Deity, and introduce to hima view of the 
righteous and awful attributes of the Being who is too keen-sighted to over- 
look the minutest misdoing, and too rigidly just to dismiss unpunished the 
offender in thought, or word, or look—if you could do this, and tell him 
nothing all the while of that wonderful arrangement by which God had pro- 
vided age eee sin may be punished, yet every sinner pardoned, who sees 
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not that in the place of encouraging the savage to pray, you would have made 
prayer take the aspect of a wild and desperate attempt, and so have caused 
that in exact proportion to the knowledge communicated wouid be the 
gathering of a solemn resolution that as it was impossible to propitiate it would 
be needless to pray? The mere liberty to pray is the result of our being 
redeemed, “Through Christ we have access to the Father ;” and, therefore, 
is Christ our altar, as sustaining the gift. If men would offer prayer to God 
they must Jay it upon Christ ; if not laid upon Christ it rests on nothing, it has 
no groundwork ; and if it were the use of an altar to sustain the gifts, so that 
their being deposited upon them signified their being offered unto God in a 
way which he himself had appointed, then most truly is Christ our altar, 
seeing that the oblation of prayer, fruitless and unwarranted if you took 
away the Mediator, can be borne up and presented before the Highest when 
you base it upon the work of atonement. 

But the altar not only sustained, it also sanctified the gifts; and as Christ 
Jesus rendered prayer possible or lawful, does he not also render it accept- 
able. Prayer, as I have shown you, is laid on the altar, and then it derives 
from that altar the virtue which makes it prevalent with God. Why is 
prayer, “the fervent effectual prayer of a righteous man” productive of 
benefit to others and himself? Not because the vehemence of entreaty 
deserves an answer ; not because an intenseness of wrestling is worthy of 
victory ; not because piety in the individual makes God his debtor; prayer 
is effective because offered in faith through Christ ; the merit of the Saviour 
gives allits power to the petition, and it isonly because suplication, when 
laid upon the altar is sanctified by that altar, that God looks favourably on 
the offering, and sends down a blessing in return. Sacrifice thus sustained 
and thus sanctified draws on it the fire of divine acceptance, and when that 
fire falls it is as likely to destroy the enemies in our path, as with its sunshine 
to direct and cheer us in our onward progress. 

We may apply the like reasoning to praise. If we have anything for 
which to thank God we owe it to Christ ; or rather, there is no single bless- 
ing which I enjoy which would be actually a blessing, or for which I could 
praise the Lord, if I did not know myself a redeemed man. Would existence 
be a blessing? Could I praise God for calling me into being if, whilst I felt 
that my life was imperishable, I knew that no arrangement bad been made for 
my deliverance from the consequences of transgression, but that I wasappointed 
to go down into everlasting fires? If I could not praise God for existence, 
could I praise him for the mercies with which it is sweetened and adorned? Oh! 
it were but mocking me to gird me about with shining and beautiful things 
which all seem to breathe the loving-kindness of the Creator, and to hang 
above me and around me a thousand bright scenes eloquent of the power and 
the benevolence of the arbiter of my fate, if all the while E was not brought 
into favour, and there remained a dark and desolate certainty that the future 
would beone of unbroken misery, oneof interminable despair. I could not thank 
God that the path to the precipice was overspread with flowers ; I could not 
thank God that whilst I was hurried to perdition, soft voices seemed to whisper 
that my Maker was full of compassion. And thus, if you will examine with 
any carefulness into the matter, you will see that as with prayer so with praise : 
there is no basis but the Mediator on which it can rest. If you remove or 
keep out of sight the work of atonement, there is nothing for which I could 
dare to pray, and nothing for which I could feel thankful. So that Jesus 
Christ is the altar on which praise must be laid ; he must bear up our praises. 
If I praise God for my creation I praise him as a redeemed man, creation 
being no boon if you detach it from redemption ; and if I can only offer 
praise as a redeemed man I rest, so to speak, all my praises upon Christ. 
‘And what is this but using Christ as an altar on which the sacrifice is laid % 
In other words, so far as it is the design of an altar to sustain a sacrifice, is 
not Christ our altar ? d ; 

Bat remember, an altar sanctifies, as well as sustains. A man prays; 


would his prayer ever mount as incense to the firmament if it a purie 
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fied by the Intercessor, and so made acceptable to the Almighty? The™ 
incense must be borne on the golden altar, otherwise it will never be said that 
“the Lord smelleth a sweet savour.” Our praises like our prayers are tainted 
with sin when laid on the altar ; but they draw purity from the altar itself, 
and then, perfumed with the atonement, they mount upwards as a fragrant 
cloud, and enter the sanctuary of heaven. So true it is that Christ sanctifies 
as well as sustains the oblation, thus fulfilling, in regard to the sacrifice of 
praise, the two designs of an altar, in such a manner as to warrant the appli- 
cation of our text which we have endeavoured to establish. There is cer- 
tainly not an offering we can make to God, the presentation of which is not 
through Christ, the acceptableness of which is not from Christ. It is nothing 
else than saying that every sacrifice—as, for example, that living sacrifice 
which we are bidden to make of ourselves—is sustained by Christ who pre- 
sents it, and made acceptable by Christ who sanctifies it. It is not then by 
any stretch of imagination, nor by any straining of the figurative language of 
scripture, that we assign to our Lord the character and attributes of an. 
altar; it is simply by examining the use and design of an altar, and then 
considering the relation in which Christ Jesus stands to the church. There 
is such a correspondence between what the altar was figuratively to do, and 
what the Redeemer has actually done, that the one may justly be taken as 
appointed of God to typify the other. Yes, blessed Saviour, we most thank- 
fully own that through thee, and thee only, can we offer unto God any 
acceptable service. ‘lhou hast opened for us a way into the holy place. 
Thou hast gained audience for the ery of prayer and for the anthem of praise. 
Thou hast made it possible that our works, wrought froma principle of obe- 
dience, may be pleasing unto God, and even obtain a gracious recompense. 
Thou, therefore, art our altar, seeing that on thee must we lay our every: 
oblation, and that from thee must we draw whatever gives us favour with 
our Father in heaven! And if any one of us were now to think that there 
was virtue in his repentance to gain pardon for his sins, or that his deeds of 
self-denial and benevolence might suffice to deserve for him everlasting life, 
oh! might he not be addressed as wilfully overlooking the simple proposition 
that the offering is not to be substituted for that which gives it allits worth 
might he not be justly accused of forgetting or denying the clear assertion of 
Christ being all in all to the sinner, “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification 
pi =o crea Hey be gathered = what is said of an altar— 
ou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if th i i 
Seen hak oclaed it? ou lift up thy tool upon it, 
And here we would remind you of a very emphatic questi 
Lord to the Pharisees—* Whether is greater, the itt, or ie ae es eG 
fieth the gift?’ The disposition which our Saviour reproved was that of 
attaching more worth to the sacrifice or oblation which a man might present 
than to the altar whereon it was laid, and from which it derived whatever 
of worth or sanctity it might possess; and this disposition was_ precisely 
what is indicated in our text, where men are forbidden to do what they would 
be inclined to do, hew stone for the altar, and ornament it with their tools 
Ah! my brethren, is there not amongst ourselves, in our day and generation 
much of the disposition which was thus denounced under the law as well as 
under the gospel? ‘We have to allude to the supposed efficacy in repentance. 
and the presumed virtue in the tears which the sinful may shed over their 
offences against God. ‘We must not forget that forgiveness is in Scripture 
promised to the penitent, and that repentance is assigned as one of the con- 
ditions on the performance of which eternal life shall be bestowed ; but the 
mistake lies here—in making repentance a procuring cause of forgiveness 
as though there were any virtue in sorrow for sin, to ensure that we should 
deserve its being pardoned of God. That none but the penitent shall be 
forgiven is a great truth, legibly and indelibly graven on every page of the 
gospel; but the penitent are not forgiven on account of or for Phe sake of, 
their penitence, but purely for the sake of the Lord ‘Jesus Christ who, 
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having pi ea the penalties due to transgression, made it honourable on 
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the part of God to offer pardon to the guilty, if so be that they comply with 
the conditions which he is pleased to prescribe. Take away the work of 
atonement, and a man might weep oceans of tears at the remembrance of his 
many offences, but he would not thereby offer one jot of satisfaction to God’s 
violated law. The guilt of sin is removed by Christ’s blood, net by man’s 
tears. It is the altar that sanctifieth the gift. I depreciate not repentance, 
I strip it not of moral excellence, nor of moral prevalence, but we affirm 
that without the altar the gift would be unavailing, without Christ the most 
contrite. would perish with the most hardy. Sorrow, therefore, for sin—you 
cannot sorrow too frequently or too fervently—but never substitute in any 
measure your own tears for the blood of the Redeemer, as that which 
cleanses or takes away guilt. It is not what is wrung from your eyes, but 
what flowed from his wounds, which effects that—* though your sins be as 
scarlet they may be as white as snow, and though they be red like crimson 
they may be as wool.” Neither is it by the joint operation of his blood, and 
your tears, that the cleansing is accomplished ; this is to lift up your tool 
upon the altar and to profane it. The blood, indeed, may not be applied 
unless the tears be shed, but those tears, so far from purifying, are themselves 
defiled ; they stain where they fall, and the expiatory blood must remove 
athe spots they cause as well as those by which they are produced. If, therefore, 
you assign virtue to human repentance, imagining that because penitent, men 
have claim to be pardoned, you do precisely what is forbidden in our text, 
‘and for which our Lord upbraided the Pharisees: you magnify the gift to 
the exclusion of that whence all its excellence is derived ; you are the “ fools 
and the blind” who might be plied with the question, “ Whether is greater 
the gift’or the altar that sanctifieth the gift ?” 

The case is the same in regard of good works. These are not to be depre- 
ciated as though void of all excellence, or effectual to no purpose; but 
neither, on the other hand, are they to be exaggerated, as though possessing 
intrinsically any worth or fitted to procure for their own sake reward. The 
‘important thing is to put works in their right place as evident and necessary 
fruits of a justifying faith, and to exhibit their reward, not as flowing from 
their own merit, but from the free grace of God who is pleased to proportion 
his gifts to our services, though those services of themselves, so far from en- 
titling us to recompense by their worth, might justly bring on us punishment 
for their defects. Our works, when they spring from our faith, and demon- 
strate our love, are unquestionably acceptable to God; they are well- 
pleasing in his sight, neither shall any of them be forgotten when we stand 
at his tribunal. Of what then—if works be indispensable, and if works are 
always to be accurately recompensed—of what are they guilty who lay undue 
stress upon works representing them as meritorious, by regarding them as 
procuring causes through which heaven may be gained? ‘They are guilty of 
ascribing to the gift what belongs exclusively to the altar which sanctifies 
the gift. The works which justify, the works which shall be rewarded, are 
works which proceed from faith in the Redeemer, which are pleasing to God as 
evidencing love to his Son, and which shall be recompensed for his merits, 
and not for their own. But these works have literally no existence, if you 
take away the mediation of Christ ; the principle whence they originate is 
then destroyed, the altar is removed on which alone the gift should be laid. 
And not only could there be no good works in the scriptural sense apart from 
Christ, faith in whom must be their originating principle; but further, when 
these works are wrought, they possess no worth to make God our debtor ; 
they are accepted only through the merits of the Redeemer, and shall be 
rewarded only with what he purchased by his obedience and death. So that 
as Christ sustains our works in that they have no subsistence but through 
him, he also sanctifies our works, in that they have no merit but from him. 
He, therefore, that would, in any measure expect justification from his works, 
may fairly be said to put the gift for the altar, and magnify that which has 
no virtue in itself above that whence all its virtue comes : he lifts up his teol 
upon the altar, and thereby profanes it. It is not that he is wroue 1 attach- 
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ing importance to works, or alleging their necessity, or even in supposing 
that they may gain recompense at the hand of the Almighty. But neither 
were the Scribes and Pharisees wrong in attaching a sacredness to gifts 
offered on the altar, in pleading the duty of presenting oblations, but in 
urging that they might be instrumental in procuring the favour of God. 
Christ calls these Scribes and Pharisees “ fools and blind ;’ and the folly and 
blindness consisted in setting the gifts above the altar; in losing sight of 
what gave the virtue, and fixing all their thought on that to which the virtue 
was given. It is thus with those who would make works meritorious, or look 
to them as procuring causes of everlasting happiness. There is folly, there is 
blindness, but it is the folly of those who ascribe to the stream what belongs 
to the fountain ; it is the blindness of those who overlook the sun and then 
worship the light. I would that we were all more zealous of good works; I 
would that, constrained by the mercies of God, we were immeasurably more 
intent than we are, on deeds of piety, self-denial, and benevolence. There is 
demand in Christianity for all our energies, there is motive to every sacri- 
fice, there is recompense for every toil; but we must lay every gift on the 
altar ; we must look to the altar that sanctifieth every gift, otherwise will all 
‘that we do but minister to condemnation, as proving that we trust in our- 
selves, or seek to substitute a righteousness of our own, for that perfect 
righteousness of Christ, which is the alone covering in which the sinful can 
appear before God and not be consumed by his brightness. You see, then, 
with what accuracy you may derive from our text the place which‘ works 
‘hold.in the economy of redemption. They are not themselves the altar ; 
they are not themselves parts or ornaments of the altar; if they were, we 
must have lifted up our tool upon the altar, and this it is which God has ex- 
pressly forbidden. But wherefore has the Son of God descended and ‘taken 
on himself a form, and discharged an office through which he hath become 
an altar to the church? The altar is not to stand in its beauty and stateli- 
ness, a solemn unapproachable thing on which we may reverently gaze, but 
which we may not touch without sacrilege: the altar is for use; its broad 
summit is to be laden with oblations and crowded with victims ; it stands in 
the midst of us; it accompanies us whithersoever we wander, that it may 
invite our offering, and be always ready to receive what we should always be 
eager to present. If we think of doing without the altar, or of slaying a 
sacrifice, or offering the gift, except on the altar, we are substituting our own 
works for Christ, and this is to substitute the thing summoned for the power 
which summons it, the thing produced for the power which produces it. Ag 
a sacrifice Christ removes our sins ; as an altar he presents our services : but 
the unalterable appointment is, that they who do not lay upon Christ the 
offerings of obedience must bear for themselves the burden of iniquity. The 
mighty and the unhewn stone, “the stone cut out of the mountain Withee 
hands,” will bear up and sanctify every gift if spread with an abundant 
banquet ; but if we are numbered among the despisers and lukewarm, let ug 
bear in mind the words of the awful declaration—* Upon whomsoever the 
stone ole ope it shall grind him to powder.” 
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*« Because the sons of Jonadab the son of Rechab have performed the commandment of their 
father, which he commanded them; but this people hath not hearkened unto me: therefore 
thus saith the Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, I will bring upon Judah and upon 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem all the evil that I have pronounced against them: because I 
have spoken unto them, but they have not heard; and I have called unto them, but they have 
not answered.’’—Jeremiah xxxv. 16, 17, 


You probably remember the account given in this chapter of the family of the 
Rechabites. One of the ancesters of this family, Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
had laid the express injunction on his descendants, forbidding them to drink 
wine, or to build houses, or to sow seed. It is immaterial what may have 
been the motive with Jonadab in burdening his children with so rigorons an 
enactment ; suffice it that those children received the enactment as obligatory 
upon them, forasmuch as it had proceeded froma parent. They drank no 
wine, they built no houses, neither had they vineyard, nor field, nor seed, but 
dwelt in tents, as strangers or wanderers in the land; so that when, in 
conformity with directions from God, and in order to put their steadfastness 
to the test, Jeremiah brought these Rechabites to the house of the Lord, and 
set before them “pots full of wine, and cups,” they rosolutely refused to 
drink what was offered, grounding their refusal not on any vow or disincli- 
nation of their own, but entirely on the command of their father. “ But 
they said, We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father 
commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons 
‘for ever.” 

Now here was a remarkable instance of filial obedience. There is nothing 
to show that these Rechabites would have abstained altogether from wine 
on any other principle but that of compliance with Jonadab’s command ; on 
the contrary, the impression produced by their answer to J eremiah is, that 
they would have partaken of wine had they not been forbidden by their 
ancestor, and that his prohibition was the single reason that kept them fast 
to the refusal. Now, what use does God make of this remarkable instance 
of. submission to the will, or obedience to the precept, of a parent? We 
wish you especially to observe this, for it is upon this that our discourse is 
to turn. God argued, so to speak, from the great influence which a father’s 
command had shown itself capable of exerting over children to that which 
ought to have been put forth by his precepts to the Israelites ; he reasoned 
from the obedience which had been shown to Jonadab to the obedience which 
ought to have been shown to J ehovah. “Go and tell the men of Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Will ye not receive instruction to hearken to 
my words? saith the Lord. The words of Jonadab the sop of Rechab, that 
he commanded his sons not to drink wine, are performed ; for unto this 
day they drink none, but obey their father’s commandment : notwithstand- 
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the obedience of sons, we are capable of reverencing a parent; if he show 
himself our ruler, and require that his authority be respected, we are capable 
of honouring a governor ; if he claim his dues, and demand that we render 
him his own, we are capable of abhorring dishonesty and maintaining an 
unimpeachable integrity. Then do not the social virtues—inasmuch as it is 
after all only of these that God asks the exercise in reference to himself—do 
they not prove beyond the power of gainsaying, that what is demanded from 
us is what might be rendered? And will they not condemn us at the last, if 
found affectionate to every friend but the best, grateful to every benefactor 
but the greatest, obedient to every ruler but the supreme, honourable in 
every dealing but the largest and most important ? 

It is in this way that there is evidently that condemning power in the 
social affections on which God founds his argument against the Jews in our 
text; and the power will be greater in the very proportion that these virtues 
are the more conspicuous. The man of great native kindliness of heart has 
evidently even less excuse than one of worse nature for withholding from 
God the offerings of thankfulness. Where there is an instinctive abhorrence 
of everything base and dishonourable, there cannot be the shadow of an 
apology for defrauding God of his dues; where there is a natural love of 
order and respect for decency, what can we say in defence of disloyalty 
against the Almighty ? Where there is a fine generosity, a gushing sensibility, 
& a appreciation of what is noble and disinterested, what shall extenuate 
indifference to the gospel, with all its holy story of love and condescension 
and conquest ? And thus is it a very possible thing that the man who has 
been literally the ornament and the benefactor of his species, who has been 
exemplary in the discharge of every relative duty, whose word has had the 
force of an oath, whose friendship has been a treasure, whose heart a well- 
spring of benevolence, but who all along has been a stranger to godliness, may 
find himself at last arraigned and condemned on the very ground that he was 
so distinguished by the things which are “ pure and lovely and of good re- 
port ;” the very virtues, the very qualities, the very actions, on which he is 
now perhaps disposed to rest with a sweet complacency, which he may se- 
cretly regard as meritorious enough to secure him an everlasting recom- 
pense—oh! these may rise up against him at the judgment—these may 
convict him of inexcusableness in -having failed in his duty to his Creator— 
these may be the witnesses that he might have obeyed, and loved, and 
feared, and honoured, the universal parent, the universal governor—and thus 
may he be condemned precisely on the principle which God adduces in vin- 
dication of his vengeance on the Jews. “ Because Jonadab the son of 
Rechab is obeyed, but this people hath not hearkened unto me: therefore I 
will bring upon Judah and upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem all the evil 
that I have pronounced against them.” 

We have thus engaged you with the general argument, rather than with 
the particular case presented by our text. You will probably, however, un- 
pe roa fee arcane —— eye repr ourselves to the relation 

ch subsists between parent and child ; for it i i 
his care against the. Jews. SS aah eb ee 

ow, there is no more beautiful and graceful affection of our n 
that which subsists between parents onl children. We cannot ee 
this affection, even as exhibited amongst inferior animals; and no p 2 
in natural history is so attractive as that which tells how tenderly the wild 
beast of the forest will watch over her young, or with what assiduousness the 
fowls of the air will tend their helpless rouse But with the inferior animals 
the affection is but an instinct which lasts for a time, just long enough to 
ensure attention to the offspring whilst yet unable to provide for themselves: 
when this time is'past, the tie is for the most part altogether broken ; there is 
no keeping up of the relationship ; however exquisitely the beast of the field 
and the fowl of the air may have nourished their young during their weeks 
of helplessness, they become afterwards as strangers to them, and seem not to 
distinguish them from others of their tribe. There is fora time a great ex- 
hibition of parental affection, but comparatively little of filial ; there is ap- 
pently no reciprocity, for when the offspring has reached an age at which 


he apy might be returned the conuection seems at an end, and the 
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offspring goes away from the parent, though, becoming a parent itself, it 
displays the very instinct of which it has been the object. But in the human 
Face the connection goes beyond this; if not so very intense at the first, it is 
abiding and reciprocal ; the love of a parent for a child does not terminate 
when the child has grown into strength and asks no farther help—it con- 
tinues through life, increasing, for the most part, rather than diminishing, go 
that though the child may have been long absent from his home, wandering 
in foreign lands, or domesticated among strangers, yet can he always reckon 
that the hearts of his father and mother are beating kindly towards him, 
and that he has only again to present himself at their door, to unlock a tide 
of rich sensibilities, and be folded in an ardent embrace, and welcomed with 
deep gratulations. _And this affection of parent for child is not merely 
graceful and beautiful sentiment, shedding a charm over the privacies of 
domestic life—it is verily the mainspring of human activity, and contributes 
perhaps more than anything else to the keeping together the elemeuts of 
society. It is quite extraordinary, if you come to think, how this exemplary 
affection or instinct will bind a man down to unwearied occupation, so that 
he will toil night and day to gain subsistence for his family. He might, in 
numberless instances, escape from all this pressure ; he might betake himself 
to another scene, where he would have only himself to provide for, and 


where, therefore, in all probability, he might live in comparative ease; but . 


he cannot break asunder the cords by which he is fastened to his little ones— 
he cannot be tempted by any personal ease to himself to desert those who 
lean on him as a tather—and therefore, with a sort of heroism which would 
draw on itself intense admiration, if it were not so common, will he employ 
all his energies, and wear out his strength in obtaining a sufficiency for 
those beneath his roof. And thus is society virtually knit together by and 
through the parental affection; and you have only to suppose that affection 
extinguished, so that fathers and mothers cared nothing, or only for a short 
time, for those to whom they gave life, and you evidently destroy the fine 
play of a healthful activity, and dislocate the bonds which make fast com- 
munities. But whilst parents are thus abidingly and profitably actuated by 
affection for their children, children entertain an affection towards their pa- 
rents which is scarcely less graceful and scarcely less advantageous. If it 
have been a very interesting and touching spectacle, that of a mother bending 
devotedly over her infant, or that of a father spending himself unhesitatingly 
that he might earn bread for his little ones, it is certainly not a less interest- 
ing, and not a less touching, when the couch of an aged parent is sacredly 
attended by a daughter, or the tottering steps of an old man are sustained 
by an affecticnate son. There is scarce anything which, in our eyes, has so 
much of moral gracefulness and beauty as this return to the parents of all 
the kindness and assiduousness which flowed forth from them on their off- 
spring—this repayment with reverential attention and dutiful devotion of 
benefits received in infancy and childhood. This is not so much an iustinct 
as a principle, and, accordingly, whilst the moral law contains no precept as 
to loving children, it contains a most express one as to honouring parents, so 
that there is given to the latter the character of a high duty, to whose per- 
formance we are urged by a distinct and full promise. And the point to 
which we have to direct you is, that this duty is very generally and faithfully 

erformed. Of course there are exceptions, but they provoke unmingled 
reprobation, as though ail the feelings of a community rose up against that 
unnatural being, a thankless child, and prompted the fitness of ejecting him 
from its circles. We hardly know in which case the flow of this tide of 
indignation is the strongest—whether against the parent who can forsake or 
ill use a child, or against the child who can desert or dishonour a parent ; 
we are inclined to think that of the two spectacles the latter more moves the 
ge anger—that of the child deserting or dishonouring a parent. There is 
a feeling that the parent is deficient in an instinct, but that the child is 
deficient in a principle—that the parent refuses to confer, but that the child 
refuses to repay an obligation; and thus is there a practical consciousness 
that there is an ingratitude and a baseness in the unnatural child which can 
hardly be charged on the unnatural parent—that while the hyde done 
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violence to one of the commonest and strongest sympathies of humanity, 
the other, over and beyond this, seems to have proved quite callous to one 
of the strongest dictates of morality. But the matter of fact is, that in by 
far the majority of instances the filial, like the parental duties, are carefully 
discharged. It is comparatively but seldom that children show themselves 
void of affection towards a father and a mother, when that father and‘ that 
mother have done their part as parents; on the contrary, whether it be in 
the highest or the lowest families of the land, there is generally a frank 
yielding to its heads of that respect and that gratitude which they have 
a right-to look for from their offspring. 

And from this fact, illustrated in the particular case of the Rechabites, God 
proceeds in our text to justify his complaint against the Jews. Children in 
general, like the children of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, honoured and obeyed 
their parents; this is the common rule, the exceptions not being such as to 
bring the rule into question. Surely, then, if God be a father, he will be 
honoured and obeyed ; let the relationship be established, and the reverence 
and affection will follow almost of course. Alas! no. God is indeed a 
Father ; the very character under which he has been pleased specially to 
reveal himself, and under which he encourages us to address him is that of 
* Our Father in heaven,” and never did earthly parent lavish so much ten- 
_ derness ona child, nor bear with him so gently in his helplessness or way- 
wardness as God in his dealings with every one amongst ourselves ; it would 
be quite idle to compare God, in his paternal character, with the best 
of human fathers, for earthly affection is limited in power—even where 
not deficient in steadfastness it often cannot effect what it, feels to be 
good for its object, and often through mistake effects what isnot. But with 
God there is unlimited ability, and at the same time unbounded acquaintance 
with wants and their adequate supply, so that he can neither withhold what 
would be for our advantage, nor bestow what would not ; and when it might 
have been expected, from the inscrutable majesty of his nature, that he would 
have come forth under some vast and overwhelming character, fitted to 
cause the inhabitants of this earth to shrink away in terror, it pleased him 
to throw open his dwelling place, that there he might be discovered as the 
universal parent, gathering all his might and his knowledge into a sort of 
shield which might be spread over the whole human family, and give its truth 
to the touching description,—“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.” ; 

We stay not, then, to demonstrate to you the paternal character of God ; 
it is the character which pervades the whole of revelation, and is outlined by 
the whole of Providence. The question is not as to whether God acts to- 
wards us.as a father—it is only whether we act towards God as children - 
and here comes the melancholy contrast between men as members of par- 
ticular families, and men as members of the universal family. The very 
beings who can recognize most cordially the claims of earthly parents, who 
can manifest themselves a reverence and a homage which give to the domestic 
picture an exquisite moral beauty, and who would show themselves mon- 
strously indignant at any tale of filial disobedience or unthankfulness, have 
only to be viewed as children of God, and presently they would be convicted 
of all that unnaturalness, all that ingratitude, and all that baseness, on which 
they are so ready to pour unmingled reprobation. You cannot for a moment 
profess to deny, that in the heart which is all alive to filial emotions, and 
which beats with so true an affection towards a father and a mother. 
that the whole strength is gathered in the showing them respect and minis- 
tering to their comfort, there may be an utter indifference towards the 
heavenly parent—ay, no more practical remembrance of him “in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being,” than if it were the heart of one of those- 
blots upon our race, in which all the family charities appear to have been ex- 
tinguished, or never to have grown. Then do ye not further perceive how 
thoroughly self-condemned must, all of us stand, if we act faithfully the part 
of a child towards an earthly parent, but utterly fail to act that part towards 
a heavenly? It willjbe demonstrable from our own actions that we were 
quite without excuse, as members of the universal family ; we shall be put 
to plane yy our very excellence as members of individual families. God 
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‘may go, as it were, into our very households, and there, not by the blemish 
which he finds, but by the beauties—not by the stormy passions which often 
agitate the inmates, but by those lovely affections which give a sacredness to 
our firesides, by the respect which parents feel and expect as their due, by 
the meek submissiveness of children, by their devoted attention to those who 
gave them life, by their obedience to their wishes, by their regard to their 
feelings, may God proceed to make good his charges against us, if it shall be 
proved that having drawn from him our being, been sustained by his bounty 
and protected by his power, we have yielded him no homage and given him 
no love. Children! listen ye to this; parents! listen ye to this ; children, 
who are never wanting in dutiful affection towards your parents—parents, 
who are never unmindful of what you have a right to look for from your 
children—children, who will do all in your power to soothe the declining 
years of a father or a mother, who feel it a privilege to pay back by labours 
of love the tenderness lavished on you from infaney upwards, who attach a 
sacredness to the every word of persons so related to you—parents, who 
feel cut to the heart’ by the ingratitude of a child, and who are conscious of 
being robbed of your incontrovertible rights, whenever a son or a daughter 
is deficient in attachment or respect—yes, children and parents, listen ye to 
this ; ye are self-condemned, ye are swift witnesses against yourselves, if as 
members of the universal family ye fail to be what ye are as members of par- 
ticular households; there will lie against pe at the judgment the very 
argument with which, in our text, God vindicates the vengeance which he 
was about to send on the Jews. ‘ Because the sons of Jonadab the son of 
Rechab have performed the commandment of their father, which he com- 
manded them ; but this people hath not hearkened unto me: therefore this 
saith the Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel ; Behold, I will brihg upon 
Judah and upon all the inhabitats of Jerusalem all the evil that I have pro- 
nounced against them : because I have spoken unto them, but they have not 
heard ; and I have calied unto them, but they have not answered.” 

Now, we do not know whether you have been used to follow for your- 
selves such trains of thought as the words of our text have thus led us to open ; 
but we own to you that we regard the subject of no common importance and 
interest, presenting, as it does, all that is amiable and admirable in domestic 
life as fraught with testimony to be delivered at the great day of assize. You 
are aware, as we have already stated, that we have been required to go much 
beyond what we have commonly to advance in regard to the virtues and excel- 
lencies of unconverted men. Not content with denying to those virtues and 
excéllencies a justifying power, we have had to ascribe to them a condemning 
power. It is by the obedience of the Rechabites to Jonadab that the Jews 
are proved inexcusable ‘in their disobedience to Jehovah. This is the pecu- 
liarity of our present subject, and we should like to gain for it a thorough hold 
upon your minds. Is there the merchant among you of unexampled recti- 
tude, who would sooner die than be guilty of a frand ? That man’s ledger 
is one of the books that shall be opened at the judgment ; the hatred of 
anything base which it displays will witness against him if he have robbed 
God of hisdue. Is there the tradesman who would abhor the over-reaching of 
a customer, whom nothing could persuade to use the false weight and balance? 
That man’s shop will be refered to hereafter ; it will prove him rigidly con- 
scientious towards his fellow-men, and therefore self-condemned if he have 
defrauded his Maker. Is there a scholar, who has shown himself ready to 
apply his mind diligently to earthly literature and science ! That man’s 
studies will be appealed to at the judgment ; they prove him capable of 
applying himself to deep and solemn things—where, then, his excuse, if he 
have neglected the deep things of God, and the solemn things of eternity ? 
Is there a patriot, who with a fine love of liberty, would do and dare nobly to 
uphoid the free*institutions of his country ? That man’s generous ardour will 
be quoted hereafter ; could he be indignant against all the lesser. eyranny, and 
yet be excusable in making no struggle against the tyranny of sin? Is there 
the son or the daughter who has shown reverence to parents? That man or 
that woman will have nothing to plead when God shall affirm himself to be 
a Father, but a Father neglected by his children. Are there servants amongst 
you, who answer the apostle’s description—“ Obedient unto oe 
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not answering again, not purloining, but showing all good fidelity? Their 
unblemished character will rise against them at the judgment; so true to 
their employers, what shall be said for themif false to their God? Ay, it 
may sound strangely, but nevertheless we may confidently assert, that virtues, 
the want of which must exclude us from heaven, may themselves doom us 
to a lower place in hell. But do not mistake: it is not because the son has 
honoured his father, or the servant his master, that either is to perish ; rather, 
if the honour were withheld the punishment would be certain, for God will 
not dispense with a rigid attention to all the relative duties ; it is that the 
son by honouring his father, or the servant by honouring his master, gives 
evidence of a sense of what is due to those who stand to him in certain 
relations, and of a readiness to yield that due, and therefore proves that it 
‘ean only be through wilful negligence or proud defiance, that he withholds 
re due from God the Father who made him, and the Master who redeemed 

im. 

See, therefore, how ye stand, and resolve to act as the position requires. 
You cannot be destitute of the social virtues,and yet be approved of God— 
for true faith will produce them where it does not find them, and promote 
them where it does ; ye cannot have these virtues, and not be self-condemned, 
if you have not also godliness; they are concessions of what God had a 
right to bea gee and therefore millstones round the neck if he receive it 
not at your hands. 

. Once more, we entreat of you not to fail to apply to yourselves the sub- 
ject which has thus been discussed. Observe carefully what that subject is. 
God is about to bring tremendous judgments on the Jews for their disobedi- 
epee, because when he had spoken unto them they had not heard, and when 
e had galled, they had not answered: and how does he justify these judg- 
ments? how does he prove the Jews inexcusable in their disobedience? how, 
in other words, does he peeve that they might have been obedient and 
turned at his call? Simply by referring to the history of the Rechabites. 
The sons of Jonadab had performed the commandment of their father ; 
what they had done the other Jews might have done. If Jonadab were 
obeyed, Jehovah might have been obeyed. And thus the obedience of the 
Rechabites, as proving what might have been done towards God, proved 
those inexcusable who failed in obedience to God. Here is what we call the 
condemning power of filial love. This is what we want you to lay to heart. 
This does not suppose you to be parents yourselves ; it only supposes you to 
be children, as you all must be—dutiful children, as you all might be. It 
does not require that the parents should still be living; you may have 
honoured them whilst yet with you, and now that they are in the grave, the 
may be embalmed in your regrets and enshrined in your memories ; and all 
this will witness against you, if you fail in your duty towards your heavenly 
Father. Whether the child in its youthfulness be now submitting reverently 
to the commands of its parents—whether in maturity it be tending affec- 
tionately on the wasting strength of a father or a mother—whether as an 
orphan it have nothing to do but cherish the remembrance of the dead, and 
recall the admonitions of lips which have long been silent in the grave, still 
the argument is the same; the excellent as a child is self-condemned, con- 
demned by his very excellence, if he be not daily advancing in excellence 
asa Christian. What an affecting thought! With what an awfulness does 
it invest the loveliest and most graceful of human virtues, filial piety! The 
child who so carefully watches the will of a parent, condemned by that 
watchfulness! Wherefore, then, neglectful of the will of the Most High 
The child who so tenderly nurses a sick or aged parent, condemned by that 
tenderness! Wherefore, then, careless as to grieving the Spirit of the Lord 2 
The child who hallows the memory of a dead parent, and lingers over his 
grave, condemned by this remembrance! Wherefore, then forgetful of 
oe who ee ove oiee us Oh! lay this to heart! Ye perform your 
uties as children of eart arents ; then ye hav 
your autas children of God. : : oe eae a 
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“Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine 
hands.”—Job xiv. 15. 


Ir would seem as if in using these words Job had reference to the resurrec- 
tion of the body. He may be considered as supposing himself in the grave, 
and there and then answering the last great summons—* Come again ye 
children of men.” We may, however, give the words a more general and 
‘spiritual significance. We may regard them as the assertion cf the patriarch’s 
confidence in God ; of his assurance that he should be kept unto everlasting 
life ; and never left, nor forsaken, by his heavenly Father. And it will be 
well, before entering upon the examination of the text, when thus inter- 
preted and applied, that we point out to you what a mixture of confidence 
‘and doubt may often be found in the Bible, and more particularly in the 
Psalms. Often you will find, almost in the same verse, an expression of full 
assurance that such or such a blessing will be bestowed, and an earnest petition 
that it may be imparted. The assurance, moreover, is commonly expressed, 
first; so that what might be thought a strong and unqualified assertion 
that God will do a certain thing, is followed by an urgent entreaty for his doing 
that thing. And thus inthe 138th Psalm, you have David beginning with 
the confident and undoubting assertion—* The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me ;” and yet that very verse concludes with this prayer—“ For- 
sake not, O Lord, the works of thine own hands.” 

But this is thoroughly consistent with the experience of believers in every 
age. They are invariably witnesses that the more cause a man has to be 
full of hope and of confidence, the morye diligent will he be in the use of 
appointed means of grace. The privileges of true religion have no tendency 
to the generating presumption. On the contrary, whatever might have seemed 
the improbability, it is practically found that in proportion as these privi- 
leges are felt, the more will they nerve to greater energy and greater 
spiritual diligence. The man who has the strongest scriptural warrant for 
feeling sure of heaven, is always the man who is striving most earnestly for 
the attainment of heaven. We do not know that there is anything in this 
at which to wonder, though much surprise is occasionally expressed. In 
regard, for example, to our being justified by faith without works ; the come 
mon opinion is, that this doctrine must tend to make men indolent 5 
seeing that, once persuaded that they are saved by faith, and they may be 
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expected to be little careful of their conduct. But the error here lies in 
not observing that a man has no way of ascertaining his faith except by his 
works. If he could assure himself of his justification, by looking, as it were, 
into God’s book, and there reading his actual acceptance, we admit there 
would be no inconsiderable risk of his growing careless and slothful. But in- 
asmuch as his justification is to be ascertained only by and through his 
sanctification ; seeing that sin forsaken is the only sure evidence of sin for- 
given, it is evident, that however the scriptural doctrine may be abused, it 
cannot be owing to its own tendency; but ought to be ascribed to human 
perverseness. Of course we are aware that a man may say, ‘I have faith ; 
faith alone justifies, and, therefore, I am saved whatever be my life” But it 
were absurd to maintain that this man is a proof how perilous is the doctrine 
of justification by faith ; for you can scarcely find a blessing which a man 
may not so pervert and abuse as to render it practically an engine of 
destruction. And unless you can show that he is not at all to blame in 
turning the blessing into a curse ; that the very nature of the gift in connec- 
tion with that of the receiver, made the perversion actually unavoidable, you 
substantiate no charge against the author, and none against the character of 
that which has proved so destructive. Undoubtedly, a man may make the 
gospel instrumental in the accelerating or aggravating his own condemnation ; 
but this only proves how bent he was on self-destruction, how resolute to 
perish in spite of all that could be done for hisrescue. And we may give you 
aset rule by which to decide whether you have right views of the promises of 
Scripture—examine diligently whether you are striving to obey faithfully its 
precepts. You remember that St. Peter says to the Corinthians—“ Having, 
therefore, these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” 
The right effect you see of the promises is a greater measure of purity. 
And, therefore, never venture on the one hand to appropriate to yourselves 
the rich assurances which are found in the Bible, unless you have good 
reason to believe that you are growing in hatred of sin, and in strivings after 
holiness. On the other hand, fear not to take to yourselves all the promises 
made by God to his church, so long as it is your honest desire, and your 
hearty endeavour to become more conformed to the image of the Saviour. 
Am I diligent in prayer, and in the study of the Word? Do I take an 
increasing delight in all appointed means of grace? Do I hate sin more 
and more, feeling not only its punishment, but its power, as being that from 
which I long for deliverance? Am I more deeply alive to my obligations 
to Christ, more tenderly sensitive of any grieving of the Spirit, more soli- 
citous for the repressal of -wickedness, and the making the Saviour known to 
“them that are in darkness and in the shadow of death?” Ah, these are 
some of the signs of life! Having these the Christian has good warrant. 
os it i cou — ee to exclaim in the words of the text— 
hou shalt call, an will answer thee ; tho i i 
work ee u wilt have a desire to the 
ow, the first part of the text is evidently the Jangua — 
© Thou wilt call, and I will answer thee.” een fag age 
God calls. You must admit that if a man always obey him, such a man 
must be always sure of acceptance and favour, so that Job really asserts 
his final preservation or his ultimate salvation. Still, it is evidently not in 
presumption that he thus expresses himself. In how subdued a tone does he 
say in the second clause—* Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine 
hands.” He evidently places all his hope in the mercy of God, and in hi 
Fatherly loving-kindness. He may be said to acknowledge how great H 
debtor = felt es Hee pet Aes how dependent for the future. Let us 
examine separate e two clauses, and w i i 
mieten ef Cito and comfort. — aan a 
e have said in the first clause—“ Thou shalt call i 
thee,” that it certainly indicates great confidence of fal eee 
we have no wish to keep you back from a full and comforting assurance 
We a belief that you must be timid in order to the being safe ; and, 
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therefore, no desire that you should be otherwise than persuaded that you 
shall never perish, and that none shall “pluck you out of Christ’s hands.” 
We should, therefore, greatly rejoice if we knew that you had all been 
enabled to cast away doubt and suspicion, and to feel yourselves “ begotten 
again to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled.” But we do indeed 
dread your resting your assurance on insufficient grounds. We do, indeed, 
dread your pleasing yourselves with any false comfort, and all comfort is 
false which does not make you pray more, and strive more, and love more. 
I can take no proof of my being nearer heaven except that of being fitter 
for heaven. And we are very much struck with the words—* Thou shalt 
call and I will answer thee,’ as they seem to indicate a consciousness on the 
part of Job that he was greatly deficient, and that whatever his attainments, 
‘they were yet far below the standard to which he had aimed. God had yet 
to call fer much, and Jub had yet to aaswer him much; and then, by going 
on to speak of God having “a desire to the work of his hands, the patriarch 
indicates his persuasion that it was not in his own power to supply what was 
wanting, or to complete what had been commenced. These are two great 
features of genuine piety—the not being content with present acquirements, 
and the resting for the future on the assistances of God. If a man were to 
teel himself as holy as he wished to be, as self-denying, as abstracted from 
earth, as fitted for heaven, we should be forced to regard him as not having 
in him the “root of the matter;” for we know, assuredly, that in vital 
Christianity what is done always seems as nothing when compared with what 
yet remains to be achieved. On the other hand, if there were a consciousness 
of deficiency, but, at the same time, an opinion that what was wanting might 
be attained by man’s natural powers, we might actually conclude that there 
was yet gross ignorance of religion. For unquestionably, in regard of such 
a system as that of Christianity, to feel destitute, must precede, even after 
conversion, the appropriation of the blessings which it offers to mankind. 
But, you see at once that Job felt with St. Paul, he had not already attained 
this, nor was already perfect ; and that in his strivings after great spiritual 
excellence, his whole trust was in those aids which are promised from above. 
And you will further observe, that over and above the humility, the con- 
sciousness of deficiences and the want of power to supply them, which his 
words indicate, there is an expression of great faith ; there is a full confi- 
dence that everything shall be brought to a glorious conclusion. This is 
very admirable. When a man feels within himself the workings of evil, 
when he perceives, however long he may have been striving after holiness, 
how inconsiderable is his progress, how prone he is still to indulge corrupt 
passions, how easily he is overcome by temptations, he is naturally tempted 
to something like despair. For what hope is there that one whois still so 
backward in what should distinguish a Christian will ever be meet for the 
“ inheritance of the saints in light?’ And, therefore, is it a fine manifesta- 
tion of faith, when the Christian can exclaim with Job—*‘ Thou shalt call, 
and I will answer thee’ This is a great faith ; because we would affirm 
again and again,’that the more a man of piety searches into himself, the 
more he compares himself with scriptural standards and imagines himself 
placed in such scenes, and joined with such associates as he reads of in 
descriptions of the heavenly city, the more likely is he to give way to 
despondency ; and will suspect it impossible that he should ever be so trans- 
formed as to be fitted to stand in the presence of his God. The faith, there- 
tore, which enables him to feel with Job, that he shall obey the call from 
above, is faith in all which it is most difficult to believe, faith in all which 
Satan most tempts him to doubt, and which reason is most loth to admit. It 
is faith in the renewing power of God’s spirit ; faith in the merits of Christ’s 
sacrifice, faith in the resurrection of the body—yea, it is faith not only in 
general truths; but in those truths as applied to his own case—faith in all 
which God has promised or accomplished, or made good individually to him- 
self. We would have those of you who may be accustomed to take a gloomy 
view of their spiritual state, who may be harrassed with fears and doubts 
because they make not the progress they could desire in aa a would 
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have them ponder over Job’s declaration and pray earnestly to be enabled 
to take it as their own, We know, indeed (for we have met with examples) 
that some men console themselves for defects which they are not striving 
to correct, and for sins which they are not anxious to avoid, by thinking that 
God will not suffer them to die till he has brought them to a better frame 
and made them fit for his presence. We have seen this use made of the 
doctrine of election, and it is not easy to imagine a more perilous mistake. 
A man will confess that he is not walking as he should walk, that he is 
unduly entangling himself with worldly things, that there is much in his 
conduct inconsistent with the devotedness of the Christian; but, then, in 
place of setting himself earnestly, with all his heart, and soul, and strength, 
to the correction of what he confesses to be wrong, he will fall back on the 
doctrine of predestination ; and while presuming to persist a while longer 
in what he is beund to abandon, he will comfort himself with the thought 
that God will at length force him from evil and constrain him to righteous- 
ness. We know that it may be in such a perverted sense that some use the 
words—“ Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee.” 
_. We have already said enough to show that the perversion is as wilful as 
fatal. We make no inquiry into, and we pronounce no opinion on the doctrine 
of election itself; but no man can be warranted in thinking himself elect who 
is not striving to “make his calling and election sure.” Therefore, no one 
can have right to reckon on being perfect, whose whole soul is not bent on 
going on to perfection. We speak now, therefore, to those (and such we feel 
there must be amongst our hearers) who, though longing and striving to be 
holy feel that they make only inconsiderable progress, and fear that they 
shall be cast-aways at the last. We say to these, “be of good cheer!” and 
the Lord will perfect all that concerneth him. Your anxieties,and your 
fears, are themselves evidence that you are not “dead in trespasses and 
sins,” but have been “ quickened unto life.” You would not care so much 
for the safety of the soul, if God were not caring for it too. You would not 
be tremblingly apprehensive of the Divine wrath, if you were a thorough 
Stranger to the Divine love. It is matter of regret that your progress is so 
slow ; but it is matter of comfort that you feel it to be matter of regret. It 
is cause for lamentation, that every day you live you find more depravity in 
the heart; but it is cause for rejoicing that you are able to discover it: 
seeing that it can only be through the teaching of the Holy Spirit. Be not 
then cast down! God’s work has been begun, and your dread of its being 
stopped proves that it goes on. While you are praying and striving in God’s 
strength to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, the spiritual temple is pro- 
ceeding, though you may not see stone rising upon stone, and that temple 
shall be completed according to what is said in the book of Zechariah—* Ye 
Shall bring forth the headstone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace 
-unto it.” God is faithful as he is powerful, and having stirred you to a 
solicitude for the soul, and brought you toa dependence on the sacrifice of 
his Son, it were to forsake his own attributes were he to leave you to perish 
and suffer you to fall away from him at last. Nay, you may be painfully 
conscious of many corruptions, of the wandering of the mind in prayer, of 
want of gratitude and love towards God, of the langour of your aspirations 
after holiness, of the slowness of your growth in those graces which mark 
-preparation for heaven, and you may be sure that we have no wish to 
diminish this consciousness. God forbid that we should bring you to the 
thinking less of those failings in obedience, those inconsistencies, that cold- 
ness of heart, that dulness of spirit, which you still have to deplore, and the 
not deploring which, would be a grievous symptom of spiritual decline ! We 
wish you rather to be more and more distressed at the view of yourselves 
for the greater your sensitiveness to evil the greater is the evidence tliat 
God is renewing your nature, and moulding it into a closer likeness to his 
own. But be not discouraged though much remains to be done; rather com- 
fort yourselves with remembering by and through whom it has to be effected 
. Yes, infirmities may be many ; corruptions may be strong ; attainments may 
_be slight ae may be imminent ; progress may be slow ; but he whose 
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hearty desire is to have “Christ. made unto him of God, wisdom, and righte- 
ousness, and sanctification, and redemption ;” and whose hearty endeavour it 
is to “adorn in all things the doctrine of the Saviour,” may look enemies in 
the face—trials, defects, failures, impediments—and boldly exclaim—* Thou 
shalt call, and I will answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work of 
thine hands,” 

Let us now consider the second clause of the verse. Job strengthens him- 
self in the persuasion that God will have “a desire to the work of his 
hands.” You may remember, that St. Paul, in writing to the Christians who 
were on the point of undergoing great calamities, made a similar reference 
to God as Creator, as though being Creator there was ground for the ex- 
citing and obtaining their confidence—* Wherefore let them that suffer ac- 
cording to the will of God commit the keeping of their souls to him in well 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator”? There were many titles which the 
Apostle might have given to God, when desirous of presenting him under an 
aspect which should encourage those on whom calamity pressed. But he 
selects, you observe, the title of “Creator,” as though nothing could be more 
assuring to us of God’s willingness to preserve, than the remembrance that he 
had made us. It isa similar use which is made in our text of the fact of 
our creation. Amid all the reasons which Job might have urged why God 
should watch over him, he selects that of his being the work of God’s hands. 
And you may easily satisfy yourselves that no reason was likely to be 
stronger. It is from the fact of God’s having been the universal Creator that 
we best argue the certainty of his being the universal Protector and Guardian. 
For it is of no avail to set forth the inconsiderableness of this or that crea- 
ture, giving as reason for the persuasion that its existence or non-existence is 
actually of no moment ; that it has no offices to perform in the great system 
of creation, and may, therefore, live unobserved, and perish unreguarded. Un- 
less you can find us in the circle of immensity, the creature who cannot be 
referred to the authorship of God, you do nothing by your most laboured 
delineation of the insignificance of this or that being. We always fall back 
on the creation, when a doubt is suggested as to the universal providence of 
God. We feel that what it was not beneath God to form, it cannot be be- 
neath him to sustain ; and, therefore, so long as whatever moveth in earth, 
sea, or air, can ascribe its parentage to God, to God may whatsoever moveth 
in earth, sea, or air, apply for protection. Yes, if we could gift the meanest 
insect with speech, and teach it to employ it in prayer, we know what its 
language should be, as every moment brought fresh wants and exposed a fresh 
danger. That insect might perceive itself to be among the most insignificant 
of living things, liable to be injured by a breath and crushed by a touch, 
but, nevertheless, might that insect make its appeal to an Omnipotent God in 
the words of our text ; and, in offering up its petition—“thou wilt have a 
desire to the work of thine hands”’—be as certain that it had presented an 
appeal which would be acknowledged by Deity, in the midst. of his stupen- 
dous occupations, and secure for itself his attention and guardianship, just as 
thoroughly as though it were the loftiest of the beings which his creative man- 
date had summoned into life. Without ascribing human feelings to God, there 
is warrant from the whole course of Scripture for our regarding him as caring 
for his creatures and extending towards them an unwearied benevolence on the 
very principle that they are both his offspring and his dependants. If we 
travel back in thought to the origin of all things, we can refer it only to the 
benevolence of God that the universe in which we stand was produced and 
formed. Let us throw to as remote a point as we choose, or as calculation 
can ascertain, the beginning of finite being, and we still leave an immeasur- 
able period throughout which God must have been the sole occupant of im- 
mensity, and his own vast perfections alone that on which his contemplations 
could rest. And to minds so constituted and contracted as our own, it would 
seem almost as though this loneliness would not have been consistent with 
“happiness; and that it must have been in order to minister to his own fe- 
licity that the Almighty surrounded himself with any beings. Yet the least 
reflection will show us that it could not have been to supply any foe void 
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that creatures were produced. This were to suppose that the attributes of 
God had been imperfect for numerous ages ; and we need hardly tell you, 
that whatever be the degree in which imperfection is found in the Divine 
Being, his essential Deity is actually impeached. All we can venture to we 
in regard of the motive which directed creation is that the benevolence o 
God asked a field over which it might expatiate. We feel, indeed, that even 
in saying thus much, we seem to fall into the error against which we just 
warned you; for to affirm that the Divine benevolence required a broader 
field of exercise, is like affirming that it had been heretofore restrained ; and 
to speak of restraint upon an attribute, is almost to speak of deficiency in 
happiness. But this may not be quite correct, though it is probably beyond 
our power to remove every appearance of contradiction. In that ineffable 
communion which there must always have been between Father, Son, 
and Spirit, and in that enfolding within himself of all the other Divine 
perfections which from all eternity must have been the case, we may be- 
lieve that benevolence was satisfied and would have been satisfied, had God 
never peopled the solitudes. But though there would not have been any 
actual deficiency which creation was to supply, it is still intelligible that a 
benevolence, infinitely pure and disinterested, might desire the presence of 
dependent creatures on purpose to minister tenderly to their necessities. 
‘We do not say that benevolence was cramped before, not having objects 
with which it might have been occupied—for that benevolence had always 
contemplated the creation. And to God—that amazing Being—who “calleth 
things which are not, as though they were,” there might be scope for love, 
while dependent beings existed only in the pattern formed from all eternity in 
the depths of his own mind, as well as when that pattern was realized in the 
architecture and animation of a crowded universe. But without attempting 
to go further into this mystery, we may safely refer creation to the benevo- 
lence of God ; and reckon that it was with the distinct desire, and distinct 
purpose of communicating happiness that the Infinite self-existent Being 
formed angels and men ; and the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field. 
It was not to display his power and wisdom that he replenished the void, 
and caused every speck in immensity to become the home of life. If 
we confine our thoughts to this globe on which we dwell, we know that 
there are vast districts tenanted by innumerable tribes of living things, from 
which no homage is given to the Creator for the displays of his Almighti- 
ness ; for these tribes have no power of reason, and, therefore, no capacity 
for religion ; and they are inaccessible to man, whose devotion might be 
raised by studying their structure. Think on the myriads of living creatures 
which tenant the depths, whether of the land or of the sea, to which man 
cannot penetrate, and may it not be said that they subserve not the main 
end of creation, if that end were the manifestation of God’s power and 
wisdom ? But if creation arose that happiness might be communicated, then I 
can understand why in solitudes which no human foot hath ever trodden, there 
is exuberance of life, why every leaf has its armies though the eye can- 
not detect them, and every water drop its myriads, though the microscope 
cannot find them. God caused life to pervade immensity, because as he 
himself is everywhere, he willed that everywhere there should be objects of 
his bounty—beings with capacities and provisions for enjoyment. And as it 
would seem after men were created ; before, that is, there was an intelligent 
being on this earth to trace the Divine workmanship and give homage to 
the Author, myriads on myriads of living things swarmed the land, and 
darkened the air, and walked the waters. All found delight in existence, 
and all conduced to delight that benevolence to which, as we believe, they 
all owed their origin. And if it were indeed the Divine benevolence which 
prompted creation, what energy is there in the plea that we are the work of 
God’s hands? In the simple fact that God made me, when thus traced and 
explained I seem to have such store of motives to confidence in his pro- 
tection, as ought not to fail me in the worst troubles and dangers. Created 
that I might be cared for, what is my creation but a great pledge of God’s 
penta t And I may be in peril, the depth might be yawning for me, 
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a sword might be over me, the fire might be consuming me, but oh! in this 
extremity, if I knew nothing of the comforting promises of Scripture ; if I 
could betake me to no revelation but that which creation could furnish, and 
what I could find in my own organs and members, I might gather hope from 
being yet privileged to draw out my soul in the prayer—* Thou wilt have a 
regard to the work of thine hands.” 

Now there is a second creation more marvellous in itself ; more indicative 
of Divine love than even the first, and on this, probably, it was that Job’s 
thoughts were chiefly turned when he uttered the words of our text. The 
human soul was formed originally in the image of God, but lost that image 
through the transgression of Adam. And so marvellous is its restoration, 
so far beyond all power but the Divine, that it is spoken of as actually a 
new creation when re-impressed with the forfeited features. We admit, of 
course, that the expression is not to be literally interpreted, for whatever 
the changes and transformations undergone by a created thing, its ac- 
tual creation can never be repeated ; unless annihilated and then repro- 
duced, it cannot accurately be said to be created anew. But there may be 
so little of the old material to be recognized under a new aspect ; the change 
may be so surprizing ; so direct ; so complete, that creation shall be the best 
word to express the transformation. And every one of you who knows 
what converson is, what the renewal of man’s nature through the opera- 
tion of God’s Spirit, must know indeed that the change that passes on the 
soul is best described by terms borrowed from the production of all things 
out of nothing. At all events, the soul in its natural state, a wicked com- 
bination of depraved and turbid powers and affections, may fitly be likened 
to that rude and undigested chaos out of which was to rise the beauteous 
world on which God himself might look with complacency. And as the Spirit 
brooded over the one, reducing by his mysterious agency, the disordered 
elements, and extracting gracefulness and grandeur from wreck and confu- 
fusion, so does the Spirit move on the other, softening what is harsh, cleansing 
what is polluted, and repairing what is ruined, till it rises into the temple 
of the Lord of the whole earth. Is this a work, which having once com- 
meuced, God is likely to fail to carry on and complete? It is not a work, 
“which like that of the first creation, required nothing in order to its being 
effected, but an act of the Divine will. It was enough for God to speak, 
and it was done, when worlds and tribes were originally to be produced. He 
gave command, and systems blazed; he uttered his voice, and the deserts 
were peopled. But to view his own image in the sinner, oh, this cost him the 
gift of his own well Beloved Son! This could not be accomplished but through 
humiliation, and toil, and ignominy ; through the mysteries of the incarnation 
and the terrors of the crucifixion. And even if you could think, that as his 
creatures formed by his mandate, we had little ground to expect his pro- 
tection, the very ease with which we were made, perhaps, appearing as an 
argument that we should be forgotten and forsaken ; yet surely as redeemed 
creatures—* redeemed not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot”—we may appeal with confidence to him who hath commenced our 
spiritual deliverance, and ask him not to leave that deliverance incomplete. 
If there is not enough to encourage the expectation of God’s purposes of. 
mercy in the fact of my creation, surely there is in the fact of my redemp- 
neWe speak chiefly to those of you to whose cases we have had reference 
throughout this discourse—those who having reason to hope that they have 
indeed been quickened into newness of life, are disquieted with fears that they 
shall not be able to persevere unto the end. We are not desirous to divest 

ou altogether of fear; for it is not perhaps difficult to pass from the being 
‘without doubt to the being presumptuous. There is a wholesome anxiety 
which helps to keep you watchful and prayerful ; and this would be fatally 
exchanged for unhesitating confidence which should make you less earnest 
in using the means of grace. But after all, fear should never be allowed 
to take other form than fear of neglecting known duties ; on then it 
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is not a fear which can disquiet so long as those duties are sedulously 
performed. Whilst you pray and strive against sin, and labour after holi- 
ness, you have the infallible signs of being God’s children. When ~in- 
deed these signs are wanting, or grow faint, there is a cause for what? 
Despair? Oh, no, for honest contrition, supplication, self-denial ; but not 
despair. There is cause, abundant cause for your falling low before God, 
but with what petition on your lips? Simply with that which we may gather 
from our text would have been on the lips of Job—“ thou wilt have a desire 
to the work of thine hands.” Thou hast bought me with a costly ransom, 
and itis by and through that purchase that I have any wish to please thee, 
any desire to be like thee—* Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine 
hands.’ The spark of grace seems almost extinguished ; the new man is 
almost buried in the old ; but it was by thee that any light was kindled, and 
any renewal effected—“ Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine hands.” 
Temptations are pressing on me; perils are thickening ; enemies are mul- 
tiplying ; but it was thou who didst first move me to the wrestling for salva- 
tion—* Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine hands.” And the Lord 
God Almighty will hear the prayer. He will not “break the bruised reed, 
and the smoking flax he will not quench.” And thus the genuine, humble 
Christian may exclaim—‘I know that as yet sin hath great power in me, 
and that the image of God is but faintly re-impressed on my soul; but I 
know also, that there is a sanctifying energy in the influence of the Holy 
Ghost which shall finally prevail to my being “presented without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” I know that every day adds to my catalogue 
of offences, so that when I come to die there will be a great amount of guilti- 
ness to be laid to my charge; but I know also that the riches of Christ are 
unsearchable ; and I am, therefore, confident that there will be no accusation 
brought against me, from which I cannot escape by taking refuge in the pro- 
pitiation for sin. I know that at present my soul is defective in those powers 
and capacities which would fit me for the investigation of universal truth, 
and the enjoyment of celestial happiness ; but I know also that the soul’s 
powers and capacities are susceptible of being so strengthened and enlarged ; 
that God can easily invigorate and amplify, that I may not be made fearful 
of being excluded from heaven, because I am not yet fitted for its magnifi- 
cent occupations. I know that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, and that this body with its propensities, its infirmities, its pollutions 
is immeasurably distant from meetness for such a place, as I know lidaven 
must be, but “ Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine hands.” I know 
that God hath promised, and that God is able to reconstruct the dissolved 
earthly tabernacle, so that what is “sown in corruption shall be raised in 
incorruption ; what is sown a natural body shall be raised a spiritual body,” 
assimilated to the glorious body of Christ 3 and, therefore, fitted to 
minister to the soul in all the employments and in all the anjoymente of 
eternity.” Yes, we are bound to say to any one of you whose fear is nothin 

but the being distrustful of himself, and in whom the effect of fear is “A 
produce more care and diligence, besiege the mercy-seat with the cry— 
“Forsake not thine own work in me, oh Lord, for thy mercy Saud Be 
ever,” and your experience shall be that of the patriarch Job—you shall be 
enabled to exclaim with confidence, almost with triumph—* Thou shalt call, 


and I will answer thee : thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine hands.” 
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‘Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.”—Psalm xcvii. 11. 


In treating such a subject as this where the language is evidently figurative, 
we must first possess ourselves of the idea which it metaphorically conveys, 
so that there may be a clear understanding of what the truth is which we 
have to illustrate and enforce. The metaphor is one of frequent occurrence 
in Holy Writ, being derived from those processes of agriculture under which 
the inspired writers seem to delight in shadowing forth spiritual things. 
One might almost think that God had prescribed the laws, and ordered all 
the workings of vegetation on purpose that they might furnish parables of 
what goes on in the heart. It can hardly be imagined that the correspon- 
dence between the natural and moral processes are purely accidental. It 
seems more philosophical, as well as more scriptural, to suppose that God gave 
earth its powers, the stars their principles, and the sun its influences, with 
the distinct view of furnishing a standing representation of his dealings with 
the soul, and the workings which are carried on in its secret recesses. And 
as ploughing and sowing and reaping are those which chiefly furnish the 
illustrations of Scripture, so our text, which goes to agriculture for a metaphor, 
is only in keeping with the general character of the figures of the Bible. 
And you will see at once that the text, in speaking of “sowing,” rather than 
of reaping, directs attention to the fact that the “righteous” are not yet, in 
fact, in full possession of “light,” nor the “upright” of “gladness.” Cer- 
tain first fruits they may already enjoy, but the great harvest is future ; and 
what goes on now is a preparation for the time when the sheaves shall be cut 
down. A distinction is drawn between the present and the future; to the 
one is given the character of the “sowing” time ; to the other that of “reap- 
ing ;” for no one can fail to understand it as distinctly implied in the text, 
that what is sown will be reaped, and that the righteous shall enjoy some of 
the fruits of righteousness. 

What we have therefore to attempt is—and we must endeavour to illustrate 
it, in keeping up the metaphor of the text—that full “light” and “ gladness” 
are not appointed as the portion of the people of God ; but that, neverthe- 
less, there is going forward a process of preparation which shall isswe in 
their obtaining a most abundant harvest. Having then so far clearly defined 
what must be the object of our discourse, let us consider, in the first places 
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that the present life is but a sowing time to the righteous; and, in the 
second, that the future is a season of harvest. ; 

Now, the text evidently teaches, that light is sown by the righteous, and not 
only for them, yet forasmuch as good and evil work together in spiritual 
things, we may fairly regard the righteous as having to do with both. 
If they themselves are in one sense the ground, they themselves are in — 
another the mere tillers and cultivators of the ground. It is important to 
observe this twofold character, if you would enter fully into the metaphor 
of the text. The husbandman must have in the spring-time a certain portion 
of that very grain from which he hopes for an abundance in the bright days 
of harvest ; he must have seed for the sowing ; otherwise, there can never be 
the reaping. The same holds good in regard to the righteous, who are taught 
they must sow light, and they shall also reap light. But, before they can 
sow light, they must have iight to sow. And, therefore, the Psalmist’s state- 
ment is that the righteous have already a certain measure of light, and the 
upright of gladness; but that this measure is only the germ of an abundance 
to be gathered in hereafter. And such a statement, so far at least as is con- 
sistent with our present condition, is amply verified by the experience of the 
people of God. It cannot be said that all is darkness, neither can it be said 
that all is light. Uninterrupted joy is not the believer’s portion ; but neither 
is he altogether a stranger to joy. And, perhaps many, of the genuineness of 
whose conversion there is abundant evidence in an increasing holiness of life, 
are unnecessarily disquieted because they have erected for themselves some 
standard of spiritual knowledge and enjoyment which they do not seem to 
reach ; and, falling short of which, they regard themselves as having 
deceived themselves in regard of their becoming new creatures in Christ. 
The mistake of such persons is, that they do not sufficiently attach to the 
present life the character of a season of sowing rather than of reaping. 
They do not keep clearly in mind that they are to till the ground, and here- 
after to carry home the sheaves. We are to be always desiring, always 
striving after greater knowledge of God, greater peace, greater good, but we 
are to remember that we are here only as husbandmen ; that it is therefore 
in keeping with the dispensation, that we should have much in hope, and oe 
paratively but little in possession, that we are no better than the farmer who 
should complain of having to bring to the earth what he has in his barn, if 
we wonder, or if we murmur that. our chief present enjoyment is in pre- 
paring for the future. But, surely, there is enough in the present experience 
ee people of Ged to Justify such a metaphor as is employed in our text, 
ips ae light,” but we have it as the husbandman, when he sows rather than 

e reaps. But to every one who receives the glorious gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that gospel is light which shineth in a dark place—the day-spring 
coe ae Saas mon becomes his candle searching the heart and 

I F guiding his feet. It cannot be justly said, that a man 
has light, unless there have passed over him the great moral change of con- 
version. Indeed, he has the shinings of reason ; but in the things of God and 
of eternity, he who would walk by it must stumble. He has the shinings of 
revelation, but spiritual things are spiritually discerned ; and there is naturally 


a darkness over the Gentile as well as over the Jew 3 but when throuch the 
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workings of the Spirit of God a man is renewed, made to feel himself 
a sinner, and to flee to Christ as a Saviour, he may justly be described as 
translated “out of darkness into marvellous light”? The light falls on 
himself; he never saw himself before, for he had imagined in himself vir- 
tues, and scarcely suspected deformities ; but now he discovers that he is 
corrupt and depraved ; that in him, that is, in his flesh, “ dwelleth no good 
thing.” The light, moreover, falls on God. He had, beforehand, perhaps, 
philosophical notions of the attributes of Deity, and he looked with a sort of 
complacency on the picture which he drew of a Great First Cause. Light 
will fall on the present, it falls on the future. It gives to the present its 
proper aspect; dispels all its illusions, causing its checkered events to blend 
in one scheme of solemn instruction ; it gives to the future all the beauties 
of eternity, showing in dazzling vividness the many mansions prepared for 
the righteous, and the penal fire into which the wicked shall be cast. Thus 
there is light for the righteous as distinguished from every other class. 

But, to recur to the metaphor of our text, is this light perfect? It is 
thoroughly correct as far as it goes. “Here,” says an apostle, “we know in 
part ;’ our knowledge is partial, coming short on every point of the whole 
spread of truth, but, nevertheless, accurate up to its extent. It requires to 
be expanded, and is defective in nothing but compass. And this is precisely 
what is figuratively taught by the text in “sowing light.” ‘We have the 
light of the word. It is genuine light ; it is purified light ; but it is only so 

’ much of the harvest as will reproduce itself a hundred fold. Our present 
knowledge of ourselves, of the nature and dealings of God, of eternity, with 
its portions, whether of glory or of shame, if compared with what shall be 
our knowledge hereafter, is but a solitary seed compared with the rich 
sheaves which the reaper brings home. But present knowledge is a fair 
sample of the future, even as a single grain is a fair sample of the harvest. 
The present knowledge has in it the elements of the future, even as one seed 
may germinate and be a hundredfold reproduced. Thus the metaphor of the 
husbandman in his operation of sowing, is accurately descriptive of the 
righteous. The believer has his joys now—imperfect and interrupted—but, 
nevertheless, they are joys, the same in kind, though inferior in degree with 
those which will compose the future. These are facts, through overlooking 
which men draw wrong conclusions of the business of life. Heaven begins 
on earth. Wesow it here; we have the first fruits hereafter. The happiness 
of eternity is but the consummation of the happiness commenced in this 
“ valley of tears.” Acquaintance with God, delighting in God, celebrating 
his praises, executing his will—these which Scripture gives as the blessed- 
ness of heaven, begin on earth, and with their growth, grows the present 
gladness of the Christian. It is with gladness as with knowledge. The 
germ is already on the earth; and we are not without earnests of the better 
land which is promised as our inheritance. We know that this is a season of 
trial rather than of enjoyment, and we are content with the husbandman to 
toil at the tillage, expecting, with him, the reward of reaping. But, blessed 
be God, this business of the husbandman extends to sowing ; and, therefore, 
to the having seed to sow. The husbandman must already have reaped ; he 


must, at least, have thrown in the seed in order to have hope of the harvest. 
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It is thus with ourselves. We have light; we know God’s light shineth in 
darkness—that light which is a celestial effulgence of the happiness of 
heaven. And the light of God already possessed, has in it, the elements of 
the knowledge and glory which shall constitue a higher state of being. The 
knowledge in that state shall not be partial, but, nevertheless, it shall be only 
our present knowledge completed. Our gladness shall be uninterrupted ; 
but, nevertheless, it shall be only what I now feel, perfected. The future, as 
compared with the jpresent, is the harvest time, as compared with the seed 
time. For I havealready in the few scattered grains, what I shall have here- 
after in exuberant sheaves. And, considering therefore, that if there be in 
spiritual things what may be called a process of cultivation or preparation of 
the righteous for the things of eternity, what can be truer, so far as we our- 
selves are concerned than to regard us as husbandmen—“ Light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” 

But whilst it has been necessary that we should remark on the text upon 
the} supposition, that by man light is sown, the more interestiug trains of 
thought suggested by the passage follow from the supposition that God him- 
self is the sower. We feel at ounce that there is something like a contra- 
diction in this simile of the Psalmist, because it would seem that light would 
cease to be light in being sown or hidden in the ground. Is not this to talk 
of what cannot be? Again, | know not how to sow gladness ; because if 
hidden in the earth it would cease to be gladness. If it be aseed at all, it 
would seem to be a seed that must germinate without being sown; for sowing 
it in anything of the ordinary sense is evidently to destroy it. Does not the 
smile become a sigh by being buried? We may admit that the things which 
are spoken of as sown, are those to which the metaphor seems least appro- 
priate. But though all seed dies, or is decomposed through lying in the 
ground, it dies not, in the special sense, in which gladness or light ceases to 
be, through being consigned to the grave. . But if the metaphor be not 
strictly accurate, it is only because natural things, notwithstanding their 
fulness and expressiveness, are inadequate to the delineation of. spiritual. 
God can hide light in darkness. It is light when thus sepulchred. It is the 
special prerogative of God to bring good out of evil, to give “the valley of 
Achor for a door of hope,” to make the despondency of death productive of 
the happiness of life. It is plain that from the first God has been acting on 
the principle of sowing light for the righteous. What is all prophecy, but 
an illustration of this principle? For a long time, prophecy is ordinarily 
little more than the grave of truth. Truth lies there unextinguished and 
inextinguishable ; but its shinings are not seen. Men know on the authority 
of God that light has been hidden there as a seed ; they search and dig, 
and still all is darkness ; then comes the day of resurrection ; the course of 
events brings out the secret meaning; and what was deposited as a lonely 
particle starts forth and irradiates all ages. Who knows not how God sows 
light for the righteous in the dealings of providence? What darkness is 
there often around these dealings—what mysteriousness? The Christian can 
find nothing in them but gloom and perplexity, when they seem clothed with 
an impenetrable blackness 3 but they are germs in which though buried, 
there is Pe A voice is often heard from among the tombs, and as the 
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Christian goes forward in life, is he not enabled to derive profit from }that 
which he had counted but loss?) He is not thrown exclusively on his faith ; 
he is not without present evidence that God is furthering his own purposes ; 
he is sometimes permitted to see that what appeared against him has been for 
him, and that he has derived benefit where, from the aspect of God’s dealings, 
he might have thought himself injured ; and thus the whole field of his pil- 
grimage is sown with light ; but he must wait till that fervent heat, through 
which the elements shall be dissolved, shall have brought up the harvest. 
There are now occasional springings up of luminous shoots ; and these serve 
him as “first fruits.’ Many disappointments already press him on every 
hand ; many sorrows and consolations; many enemies and many friends. 
His experience, therefore, is, that “God moves in a mysterious way ;” that 
his dealings may often be those in which his mercy is concealed rather than 
displayed. But yet what God is engage? in, may be likened to the processes 
of husbandry, and the “light” hidden in the clods of the earth shall bring 
forth light without measure and without cloud. God hath sown with light 
to the righteous the passages of the Bible. To the carnal eye they are dark- 
ness; but investigated with prayer and faith, and what sheaves of light do 
they bear? How do they reward patient industry, sending up every day 
fresh harvest of glorious, burning and irradiating truth? And, I think, that 
for the righteous God hath sown with light the material universe. I know, 
indeed, that to them this universe is splendidly hung with everlasting lamps, 
brilliant with the corruscations of Godhead, as though the Creator who is 
emphatically light, had shown himself in his magnificent creation, but re- 
serving the harvest of his discoverable glories for those who love him, and de- 
light to do his will. And, I think, that for the righteous, God sows with 
light the whole pathway of life. I know that “all things work together for 
good to them that love God and are called according to his purpose.” I 
know that this universal tendency towards good is even now very often to be 
actually traced. I know, moreover, that hereafter there shall be no cloud on 
any portion of the Divine dealings, but that as the Christian shall look both 
on the present, and on the future, on earth and heaven, there shall appear 
one stream of light—one vast illumination—before which all obstruction 
shall flee as the nightshades flee, before the sun. And what better descrip- 
tion can be given of God’s dealings with his people, whether in provi- 
dence or in grace, than that of the Psalmist in our text—* Light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” 

There is another and a very interesting view under which these words may 
be surveyed. The Psalmist, you observe, does not limit the “sowing” to 
any particular season. As though the seed of light were always being de- 
posited in the ground, he uses language which may denote that there is 
continually a fresh harvest in preparation for the righteous. He says nothing 
as to time; but leaves it to be inferred that the sheaves would be gathered 
in due season. But by making sowing continual, he seems to imply that 
one crop will succeed another, so that as fast as one is reaped another will 
be ready to be swept into the granary. And the truth figuratively taught by 
such a representation is, that there shall be no standing still in the attain- 
ments of the righteous. The righteous shall be always in progress; one 
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harvest of light, furnishing, so to speak, seed for another. The creature 
cannot be stationary. It is the prerogative of God alone to be incapable of 
advance. To us, so far from its being perfection, it would be the greatest 
possible defect, for our happiness is to be perpetually on the stretch, because 
our condition always places an untravelled immensity before us. Our text 
does not limit the sowing to the present life, though it were well that we 
asked ourselves whether this was a promise of which we could how experi- 
ence the fulfilment—whether religion with us is a progressive thing—whether 
we can trace increase in our knowledge, our happiness, our love. It ought 
to alarm us, and therefore suggest doubts as to the genuineness of our faith, 
if we find no advance in spiritual things, if we do not grow in acquaintance 
with ourselves, with God, with eternity—if as we draw near to death, there 
is not apparently greater fitness for heaven. Let us not think that reaping 
light belongs only to the future, though it may be then that the largest 
sheaves will be gathered by the husbandman. Already the Christian, if he 
be one more than in name, will have in the soul, the springings up of the first 
fruits of a moial illumination. In baptism were the first seeds deposited ; 
in conversion must the first harvest have been reaped ; and ever since, if we 
have not been reprobate, must we have been growing in grace, becoming 
more humble, more alive to the evil of sin, more conscious of corruption, 
more acquainted with the provisions of redemption. Such is growth in grace ; 
or in other words, not mowing down the first blades, and then withering away, 
produces light sown by God. But without overlooking the fulfilment of the 
promise in the present life, which all must experience, if they hope to reap 
light during the ages of eternity—let us refer the promise to the next life, 
and how noble is the prospect which it opens to the Christian! It is the 
prospect of being for ever on the advance ; always having some fresh harvest 
of truth ready, and already ripened for the granary. The glorious thing 
is, that the text may be said to make eternity one whole time of “ sowing ;”? 
not indeed a time in which I myself am to sow, but in which God is to sow ; 
throughout which, therefore, it shall be my occupation to reap ; throughout - 
which, moreover, the thing reaped, or the thing sown, shall be “light ;” as 
though when sun, moon, and stars are quenched, the irradiation shall not come 
from feeble luminaries, but in direct emanations from the Father of light— 
God himself shall be always opening to us new tracts of knowledge, and 
always providing that in exhausting one field, we shall enter on a brighter. 
Oh! what must God be, that he can thus always have light tosow? What 
shall I be when privileged thus always to have light to reap? It does indeed 
furnish a most overwhelming idea of God that he cannot be exhausted by 
successive discoveries of his nature, his purposes, and his dealings-—that when 
ages which thought cannot number shall have been spent in the pouring 
out of his glory in dazzling illuminations, there shall still be light which 
those ages shall sow, as though there had been nothing before time but 
darkness, and he was only then beginning to shine forth in his lustre. And 
this for ever and for ever! Still sowing !—still sowing light, inscrutable light 
of that unfathomable Being who cannot reveal himself, though he is continu- 
ally discovering himself ; though each discovery may be likened to a harvest 
in which every ear of corn is a clustre of radiant gems which burn and breathe 
with Deity. Yes, no sooner is one discovery finished, one harvest gathered 
than another comes, which by way of distinction is designated light. Oh! 
it is most august and overpowering that God can for ever be sowing light 
for the righteous ! Does it not furnish a brilliant and beautiful picture of 
the future, to consider the righteous as having for ever light to reap? From 
the first, as we have already stated, God has been sowing light. When by 
his creative word he peopled with worlds the immensity which before had 
been occupied only by himself, he sowed light. Stars and planets were but 
seeds which he scattered through the boundless expanse, and he destined 
them to yield a harvest of truth. They have yielded this harvest im- 
perfectly ; or rather the harvest has been imperfectly rea ed, so far as 
we ourselves may be regarded as husbandmen. How little is known of 
yonder wore How few have been the ears which the most gifted and 
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laborious have succeeded in bringing from the ever burning sheaves? God 
has been sowing light in his dealings with created intelligences ; with angels 
who kept their first estate, with others who lost it ; with man in his inno- 
cence, with man in his apostacy. All these dealings are contributions to- 
wards one sublime manifestation ; all are tending to one magnificent result, 
that of the discovery of Jesus Christ as “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
and the gathering together of all things under Christ as head. 

But the field though sown with light is still dark. Only here and there, we 
trace the purposes of God. If in other parts we can determine that God is 
bringing home new sheaves, what shall it be when the Lord, that God, who 
has thus been sowing from the beginning of creation shall bring before us 
one glorious harvest ; when there shall be power in the sickle to reap all 
down, and capacity in the granary to take all in? From scores of planets 
which have yielded us abundance of the knowledge of God, a hidden light will 
burst forth, and we shall perceive that we had caught but glimpses when 
privileged with full views. There will be no dark place in the dealings of 
God. I shall understand then all the reasons for the permission of evil ; [ 
shall perceive how each event has contributed to the harmony of the general 
result. There will no longer be any mystery in prophecy, any strangeness 
in the present lot of the righteous; any perplexity in the ways of provi- 
dence ; all shall be light at this immense harvest—a harvest from every field 
in infinite space, from every order of intelligent beings; from every moment 
since time began. There is hardly anything that seems to place a greater 
Separation between the Inflnite Being and every finite, than his unchange- 
ableness. We are so constructed for progress, that we cannot compass the 
idea of a Being who has nothing beyond him, ay, nothing behind him. We have 
no conception of happiness except in a stream in which one bright wave suc- 
ceeds toanother. This is confessedly the imperfection of onr nature. It is 
because there must always be an immensity before us that we instinctively 
shrink from a field where there is nothing to travel, and we feel that 
could we travel immensity we should cease to be happy, if we had no new 
territories to traverse. And this being an imperfection which arises from our 
constitution, it is but a fresh argument that while it is our perfection always 
to be on the advance, it is God’s always to be the same. But while God is 
unchangeable, he can never be exhausted. We shall be for ever knowing 
more and more of God; sheaf after sheaf shall be gathered, each burning 
with his purposes and glory, and as knowledge increases so also will happi- 
ness. This is life eternal—* to know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” Oh, then, if it mark eminent progress—all 
that ministers to the majesty and blessedness of creatures formed after God’s 
image to have light—who will fail to acknowledge the comprehensiveness 
of the promise contained in the words of our text—* Light is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” : 5 ; 

Now let us draw in conclusion some praetical lessons from this subject of 
discourse. There are two prominent lessons—one to the righteous, and the 
other to the wicked. To the righteous we would say, be not dismayed or 
disquieted if God’s dealings seem mysterious, and if you are met often by 
obstructions. Those words of the prophet should be often in your mind— 
“ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
servant, that walketh in darkness, and hath nO light ? let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” The case, you see, Is provided 
for a person sincere in religion, yet left to walk in darkness. Such an one is 
not told to despair, as though want of light must prove want, whether of 
faith on his part, or of favour on God’s. He is rather bidden to hold hope- 
fully on, determining in the name of the Lord, and staying on his God. And 
why is darkness no necessary argument with him of desertion or danger ? 
Simply because light is sown tor the righteous. The promises of Scripture— 
those promises we mean whose fulfilment may be looked for on this side of 
the grave—are in the main, promises constructed on the supposition of our 
being labourers—promises to give assistance and strength. And we evi- 
dently forget this truth, and expect what is not made the se of pro- 
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mise, when we think to penetrate all the mysteries of Scripture, or when we 
marvel that we are not always rejoicing in the Lord. We must, therefore, 
wait until the coming of the Lord—“ Behold, the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive 
the early and the latter rain.’ “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy ;” 
and if ye will but persevere unto the end waiting on the Lord, though he 
seem to give you no answer, say like Job—“ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him ;” and it shall come to pass to you in the beautiful words of the 
prophecy—* At even time it shall be light.” In seasons of anxiety and doubt a 
helper shall arise ; in “wiping away all tears,’ God shall scatter all clouds, 
and your exuliing confession shall be—“ He hath done all things well.” 

But what have we to say to the wicked, to those who care nothing for the 
soul, but who “love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil ?” 
God soweth no light for you; but nevertheless you are sowing light for 
yourselves. You shall nut be always in darkness; you shall not be always 
able to hide the truth from yourselves. You must wake at last to the fear- 
ful discovery, that you have been your own destroyers, that you have 
bartered immortality for a bauble, and purchased a momentary gratification 
with everlasting anguish. Oh, that you would make the discovery now !— 
the discovery that such must be the confession of all who close their eyes 
against the light, till that light gleam from the great white throne. I do not 
know anything so appalling as that combination of darkness and light which 
Scripture seems to give as the future portion of the wicked. We-read of the 
“ feet stumbling on dark mountains.” Weread alse of being “ cast into outer 
darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” But we read 
also of the fire that is not quenched. And how are weto reconcile these 
opposite qualities of the final place and portion of the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving! We have “ darkness” and yet we have “ fire’—the dark mountains, 
outer darkness, and yet inextinguishable fire. Is it that there shall be light 
enough for man to read his folly, his madness, his ruin; but not light enough 
for him to read any record of deliverance, any possibility of pardon? Oh! 
the terribleness of that light which shall just suffice to show the sinner what 
he has lost, and the certainty that it cannot be recovered. Better unmingled 
darkness than this! Better night without a solitary ray—a night of Egyptian 
darkness, solemn and palpable blackness—but this may not be! I said that 
God sows no light for the wicked. I recall the words. He does sow light. 
He sows it in every afforded means of grace; he sows it in every remon- 
strance of conscience, he sows it in every working of his Spirit. And a har- 
vest shall be yielded. All these shall spring up, themselves converted into 
penal fires ; and the wicked shall read by their lurid flame that they might 
have been happy, that they might have entered heaven had they not obsti- 
nately pushed from them salvation and wedded themselves to death. I want 
not to scare you with terrors, except that I may bring you to Christ. It 
were but cruelty to tell you of the ship as going down if there was no life- 
boat into which you might leap. But there is! “The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” He is come to quench with his own 
blood the fire by which if you die in impenitence you must read your con- 
demnation. ‘Then flee to him at once. He casts out none who come to him 
he waiteth to be gracious. < Awake thou that sleepest, and arise trom i. 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
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“But what saith it? The word is nigh thee. even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : that is, 
the word of faith, which we preach ; that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord J esus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
—Romans x. 8, 9. 


Tuer apostle is here contrasting the righteousness demanded by the law of 
Moses with that provided for those who put faith in the finished work of 
Christ. There was no need of any perplexing inquiries as to where a justi- 
fying righteousness could be found, or whence it could be procured. “Say 
not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? or, Who shall descend 
into hell? Christ is now the end of the Jaw for righteousness to every one 
that believeth ;” and all that the sinner required to know was in the word of 
faith which the apostles preached, that was in the mouth of all who pro- 
fessed the gospel, and in the hearts of all by whom it was believed. And 
then, as if still further to simplify the truth, or to throw it into a portable 
summary, St. Paul proceeded to state the conditions on which salvation was 
ensured. There must first of all be confession with the mouth: “If thou 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus.” Secondly, there must be belief 
in the heart in his resurrection : “ And shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead.” Let us, without further preface, take these 
conditions as the subjects of our present discourse—confession with the 
mouth and belief with the heart—and may God incline us so to speak of 
both, that you may be strengthened in attachment to that gospel which opens 
to us so plainly the pathway of life! 

I. And first as to confession with the mouth. You will remember the 
statement of our Lord, that “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;” and you wiil conclude that those who believe with the heart 
must confess with the mouth. You will also remember how Christ declared, 
“ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess before my 
Father which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I deny before my Father which is in heaven ;” and you will feel that 
the apostle did but echo the words of his Master, when he made confession 
with the mouth instrumental, yea indispensable, to salvation. And we should 
like to have it attentively considered why so much worth and energy should 
be ascribed in Scripture to confession ;” the general statement of the Bible 
being of this tenor, “He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy ;” and, “If we confess 
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our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” It would seem as if 
hearty confession of sin were identified with giving glory to God ; and this 
of itself might. go far towards explaining why it should not be to him only 
who should believe with the heart, but to him also who should confess withthe 
mouth, that salvation is promised. You will call to mind that when the 
Israelites, under Joshua, had overthrown Jericho, Achan took of the accursed. 
thing, and the anger of the Lord was kindled against the congregation. The 
strictest commandment had been given, that the people should abstain from 
touching the spoil of the city, and the severest threatening had been uttered 
that disobedience would bring a curse into the camp. Achan, however, 
tempted by the garments and the gold, obeyed not the injunction, and accord- 
ingly, when the Israelites next went out to battle, they were smitten before 
the Canaanite. Tiis led to inquiry, and inquiry to detection. The Israelites 
were brought before the Lord tribe by tribe, and the tribe of Judah was 
taken. The tribe of Judah was brought family by family, and then house- 
hold by household, and then man by man, until at last the unerring finger of 
Omniscience pointed out Achan, the son of Carmi, as the guilty one. The 
address of Joshua to the criminal, when thus singled from his fellows, is. 
every way worthy of your attention, “‘My son, give, I pray thee, glory to 
the Lord God of Israel, and make confession unto him.” The making con- 
fession, you observe, is associated, or rather, identified with giving God glory ; 
and the association or identity is sufficiently evident. When Achan owned 
that he had taken the accursed thing, he publicly proclaimed that God had 
shown himself the omniscient, by bringing to light what no eye but his own had 
observed ; the acknowledgment, moreover, was proof to the nation that God 
had not smitten without cause, and that his threatenings always take effect ; 
thus witnessing, so that the whole congregation could understand the testi- 
mony, to the justice, the authority, and the holiness of Jehovah. And if, by 
making confession, and so declaring that God had fastened on the criminal, 
Achan may be said to have set betore his countrymen an exhibition of Deity 
as the omniscient one, the just, the mighty, and the faithful, it is easy to 
observe that this guilty one, bowing under the weight of convicted iniquity, 
shrinking from the reproaches of a nation whose victories he had arrested, 
was all the while an instrument to the magnifying God, and thus did what 
Joshua demanded—gave glory to God by acknowledging his sin. It holds 
good generally, as well as in this particular instance, that to confess sin is to 
glorify God. We speak of course of that confession which is but the expres- 
sion of the feeling of the heart, the language of the lip being nothing worth, 
except as representing with accuracy the sentiments which are graven 
on the internal tablet. In the 51st Psalm David says, “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight; that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest.” He 
contesses sin, you observe, with the very intent that the confession might 
bring honour to God, by proving him just in condemning and clear in judging ; 
and we have only to suppose that when all the Achans who have ever 
troubled and profaned this creation, refusing to put from them their lust and 
their avarice, stand one shivering mass before the judgment-seat of Christ 
there shall come forth from the self-condemned group the thrilling cry, 
“ Against thee, thee only, have we sinned ;? and we cannot doubt that this 
cry will be felt throughout the crowds of earnest spectators of the last assize 
as in itself an ample vindication of the fearful punishment about to be 
awarded ; and thus would that throwing open of the hidden book of consci- 
ence which would be effected by the utterance of that cry, be presenting a 
page to the universe on which all orders of creation might read the righte- 
ousness of the forthcoming condemnation, and the Achans, ere going away 
to anguish and shame, would make confession to the glory of God, forasmuch 
PR confession would prove him just when he speaks, and clear when he 
judges. 

And though undoubtedly, by transferring the scene of illustration to the 
day of the winding up of all the business of this earth, we give an energy to 
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oe the’ illustration accurate when the time is that of judgment 
3 great, even though diminished force, when the time is that of 
probation. If such a confession as that just described be a confession unto 
the glory of God, it may well be understood how confession in this life is 
confession unto salvation. Indeed our text speaks only of confessing with 
the mouth the Lord Jesus, and we have now been speaking of confession of 
sin ; but you must all be aware how closely the two are united, nay, how 
truly they are one and the same, for most evidently, he who confesses Jesus 
as a Saviour, does by and through that act confess himself a sinner. “The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost ;? he then who 
receives him in the character in which he appears, owns himself in a con- 
dition that produced the gracious interference, and therefore his confession 
is unto salvation. He who, moved by the workings of contrition, confesses 
himself a sinner, owns to God, and declares to his fellow-men that he has 
forsaken the fountain of living waters, and hewn out to himself “broken 
cisterns that can hold no water ;” and hence he who, with the tongue— 
emphatically described as the best member that we have—presses on all around 
the evil of departure from God, attests the truth of what God hath uttered 
In respect of man’s fallen estate, and the necessity of returning to holiness 
in order to the obtainment of happiness. Thus confession of sin carries with 
1f an announcement to those who here try the word by the test of experi- 
ence, as it would hereafter to the spectators of the strange work of judgment, 
that there is an ascertained righteousness in God’s dealings with unrenewed 
men as with traitors against that government which extends wheresoever 
there is moral accountableness. In acknowledging myself a sinner I acknow- 
ledge myself a rebel against the Almighty, and thus out of my own mouth 
would eternal justice be vindicated, if there were pronounced against me 
nt ches of banishment which is yet to be heard by an impenitent 
multitude. 

But confession does not stop, though it begins with confession of sin, of the 
greatness of its guilt, and the justice of its punishment ; it rapidly advances 
to the confession announced in our text; the confession of sin being not 
only involved in the confession of Christ, but issuing in that confession in 
the largest and least qualified sense. He who feels that sin is destroying him 
is in the exact position to take home the truth, that Christ died to deliver 
him. With the great body of men the history of what the Saviour has done 
and endured, in place of possessing an overpowering interest, will scarcely 
produce the slightest emotion, there being no tale of human chivalry or suf- 
fering which will not awaken more sympathy than the account of Divine 
philanthrophy and endurance. But so soon as there is a confession of sin, 
there is an apprehension of the worth and the truthfulness of the atonement. 
If led to discern the evil of sin, so as to perceive that its least act arrays 
against the perpetrator all the attributes of Deity, and therefore consigns 
him to utter exile from happiness and hope, I am led also to the difficulties 
of pardon and reconciliation, which, if left to myself, I must pronounce alto- 
gether insuperable ; and as I am just in the attitude of gazing in delighted 
amazement on the plan of redemption, and in recognizing the wonders which 
go to the making up the most splendid of truths—that every sinner may be 
pardoned, and yet every sin punished—oh ! it is only needful that I view 
- sin as throwing up a barrier, which no human force can remove, nor ingenuity 
undermine, between myself and whatsoever is holy in the universe, and [ 
am prepared to do homage before the augustness and awfulness of that 
mystery of reconciliation which has. cleared the pathway from earth to 
heaven ; I shall confess a wisdom, immeasurably distant from all finite in- 
telligence, which provides that God may be honoured whilst the rebel is 
pardoned ; I shall confess a holiness which, taken as a standard, would compel 
us to pronounce the highest angels impure, when I observe that expiation 
was made, though nothing less than the costliest of blood would suffice ; I shall 
confess a love, oh! it were idle to bring it into comparison with the best and 
purest affections, when marking how God spared not his own Son, but sent 
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there is genuine confession of sin, there will equally be genuine confession 
of all tbat is vital in the system of Christianity. Why, then, should not the 
being saved follow, as it is made to follow in our teat, on confessing with the 
mouth the Lord Jesus ? ' 

You may indeed urge that it is Christ as felt and apprehended, rather 
than as confessed with the mouth, that issues in salvation. Why should the 
apostle make it with the mouth that everlasting life is instrumentally ob- 
tained? Because what is believed with the heart must and will be confessed 
with the mouth. The man who is ashamed of Christ before men, can he be 
secretly the worshipper, the friend, the lover of Christ? Impossible. The 
sentiment must break forth, must show itself, must find vent. And God 
moreover requires confession ; it is one of. those fruits and evidences of faith 
which cannot be dispensed with. I understand, therefore, why so high a 
result is attributed to confession with the mouth. It is not because of any 
innate power in a word, (though “by thy words, thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned 3”) it is not in any contra- 
riety to the immutable truth a man is justified by faith without the deeds. 
of the law ; but it is that confession is but contrition finding utterance and 
faith giving evidence ; and, from the very nature of contrition and faith, as 
well as from the direct requirement that we acknowledge Christ before men, 
it follows that it is not optional whether we will confess what we feel. We 
do not feel what we do not confess. If we would keep back confession when 
we really feel what sin is, and have a revelation of the Saviour, it will 
happen to us as it did to Jeremiah, “ Then I said, I will not make mention 
of him, nor speak any more in his name. But his word was in mine heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could 
not stay.” No, no, there may be occasional cowardice, through fear of man 
which prevents in certain cases the bold reproof of sin and the frank avowal 
of the Saviour ; but the habit must be that of confession. Saints and martyrs 
are witnesses to this ; the righteous of every age are witnesses to this ; they 
have acknowledged the Redeemer, and they have glorified him, and by the 
acknowledgment they may be justly said to have apprehended, to have Jaid 
hold on everlasting life. It is not merely that the confession declared them 
the servants of Christ, or enlisted them among his soldiers ; it is that con- 
fession was warfare, battle, victory. They fought with the mouth—I mean 
not only that with the mouth they published the gospel, and so won for them- 
selves an incorruptible crown, but I mean that confession before men is a 
vanquishing of one’s own heart. A righteous man can make it through the 
strength of the Lord; but oh! it were often far easier for him to go straight 
to the scaffold than to reprove the folly or brave the laugh of a “ world that 
lieth in wickedness.” Therefore it is that confession is unto salvation. It is 
the heart laid bare, anatomized, not only to itself, but to others. It is the 
Saviour chosen, preferred, beloved, not only in the eloset and in the church, 
but in the market, in the senate, in the exchange, or in the crowd. Oh! it 
were impossible to confess Christ with the mouth without believing in him 
with the heart—this were to dare scorn, obloquy, insult, loss, without a 
motive, or without a hope. But then it is also impossible to believe with 
the heart and not confess with the mouth—this were to have a fire which did 
not burn, a light which did not illuminate, a principle which did not actuate, 
a hope which did not stimulate. Genuine Christians are temples of the living 
God; but think ye to be temples, and yet that no voice shall go forth from 
the secret shrine? Not so. There must issue a sound from the recesses of 
the sanctuary, the sound as of a presiding Deity, eloquent to all around of 
the power and authority of the Being that dwelleth within. Therefore, 
whilst we admit that it is faith which is the instrument of justification, we 
can understand why confession should also be given as that which issues in 
salvation ; even as we can understand why works should be spoken of as 
procuring us immortality. Confession is but the necessary result of belief— 
the demonstration and exhibition. It is but faith showing itself in speech, 
even as works are but belief showing itself in action. Speech is one of the 
most Sia properties of man. Language is no human invention. 
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God made the vehicle in which thought may be embodied as well as the 
power by which thought may be excogitated. Ought, then, the hand, the 
ear, the eye, to be pressed into the service of religion, and is the tongue to be 
exempt? Nay; this best member must do its part, otherwise is the whole 
man in rebellion against his Maker. Who, then, can wonder that though the 
apostle had to add, “If thou shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead,’ he began by affirming, “If thou shalt confess with the 
mouth the Lord Jesus,” “thou shalt be saved 2” 

_ II. Now in these latter remarks we have seemed to wander from the con- 

sideration of confession as a condition of salvation, and to touch upon faith, 
to which we have yet to give a more particular attention. This was almost 
unavoidable. The two are most intimately comnected, faith in the heart 
being that which will necessarily produce confession with the mouth. We 
will now, however, speak more explicitly of faith. The apostle, you observe, 
refers only to believing in-the heart that God hath raised Christ from the 
dead. The resurrection of our Saviour was the great attestation to the suffi- 
ciency and acceptance of the mediatorial work, so that to believe in Christ 
as raised from the dead by the power of God is to believe in him as “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” as the Redeemer 
who ransomed us by his blood, and as the Intercessor who ever lives to plead 
our cause in heavenly places. 
_ This being premised, you ought to observe with special attention where it 
is that the apostle places the seat of true faith—not in the head, but in the 
heart : “If thou shalt believe in thine heart.” It is very easy, but very un- 
fair, to speak of faith as a mere act of the mind which naturally follows 
where there is a sufficiency of evidence, over which, therefore, a man has 
little or no control, and which, in consequence, ought not to be made the test 
or criterion of moral qualities. We pronounce this unfair, because it does 
not take into account the influence which the affections exert over the un-. 
derstanding, and in consequence of which a man will readily believe some 
things and obstinately disbelieve others, though there be no difference in the 
amount of furnished testimony. It should be remembered that where the 
things to be believed are things which a man would naturally and strongly 
wish to disbelieve there is great probability that the heart will operate inju- 
riously on the head; and if, notwithstanding, the assent be given, and 
the unwelcome facts be admitted, we have much reason to suppose that there 
has been astruggle in the breast, a contest between the power of truth and 
the power of the inclination, which makes the case widely different from that 
mere yielding on sufficient evidence which is all, we are told, that can be 
predicated of faith. 

Apply this to the matter of revealed religion. It is hardly possible for you 
to imagine a book which contains more than the Bible does of truths against 
which there is a strong repugnance in the human mind. If a man receive 
them he has straightway to regard himself as a wretched and miserable being, 
void of all goodness, exposed to utter ruin, and possessing no ability whatso- 
ever of propitiating the God whose anger has been provoked. Heretofore 
he may have cherished high notions of himself, imagining that he was en- 
dowed with powers, and that he exercised virtues, which would suffice to 
secure him the favour of his Maker ; but, henceforwards, if indeed he admit 
the trnth of the document under debate, there must be an end of all these 
towering thoughts ; he must be content to sit in the dust, to clothe himself 
with sackcloth, and to acknowledge his will to be inclined only to evil, and 
his heart to be “ deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” And 
though indeed the Bible, not content with exposing to him his condition, 
offers him a remedy, nevertheless this remedy itself is offensive to his pride ; 
for salvation through the righteousness and death of one executed as a male- 
factor is no inviting proffer to one who is puffed up with thoughts of his 
own excellence. Yea, over and above this he cannot fail to perceive that if 
he give his belief to the document in question, he devotes himself to a life of 
hardship, self-denial, mortification of<lust, and renounces things which he 
best loves in expectation of others of whose superiority, or ever ut he 
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cannot gain any sensible evidence. Now the question is, whether it can 
justly be said of a man who receives a document thug humbling to himself, 
thus imposing duties from which nature shrinks, that he does nothing more 
than yield to a certain amount of testimony, an amount which left himno | 
choice, but which, making faith involuntary, prevented the possibility of its 
being in any degree commendable. This were to make it with the head 
that man believes ; whereas it is evident from the very nature of Christian 
truth that it must be with the heart. 

You have only to observe the character of the truths which revelation 
unfolds, and you may see clearly that belief presupposes the possession, or 
requires the exercise of those virtues whose seat must be the heart. There 
must be humility in him who believes, for he must cordially confess himself 
unclean and undone. There must be submission of the understanding to 
God, for much which has to be received is not explained. There must be 
willingness to suffer, for Christianity summons to tribulation. There must 
be willingness to labour, for Christianity sets man about the most arduous of 
duties. Whatthen? Is faith nothing more than our adversaries represent ? 
Is it an involuntary act, depending simply on the quantity of evidence, and 
therefore wholly unworthy of being exalted into a condition for the bestow- 
ment of blessings? Is it nothing that in him who believes there must be 
candour and freedom from prejudice, sincerity of purpose, an abandonment 
of all good opinion of himself, an entire resignation of his judgment to God, a 
willingness to submit to insult, a determination to enter into combat with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil? Are we to be told that though there must in- 
deed be this great combination in every man who cordially believes in revela- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, a surprising thing that faith should be so dignified in the 
Bible, that it should be used as the test of admission into the privileges of 
the gospel? For our own part, when we consider what faith presupposes, 
what obstacles there are in the constitution of man to the belief of Christian 
truths, we can only feel, that if God did not work on the human heart the 
whole world would be infidel. We do not know any achievement so remark- 
able, so little to have been expected, from a proud, prejudiced, and depraved 
creature such as man naturally is, as the believing in a record so humiliating, 
so condemnatory of lust, so rigid in enjoining difficult duties as the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. And thus the fact that it must be with the heart that man 
believes—a fact which follows from the very nature of the things to be believed 
—is sufficient for the refutation of all that calumny which men cast upon faith 
as though it were a mere thing of the understanding, and upon the Bible, 
as though in making faith the instrument of justification, it assigned a vast 
result to an inadequate cause. Faith is represented throughout Scripture as 
inestimably precious in God’s sight, and as securing to its possessor the very 
choicest of blessings ; but by many it is accounted surprisingly strange that 
faith should be thus commended and recompensed, faith being nothing, as 
they think, but that assent of the mind which follows on sufficient evidence 
and in which, therefore, there can be no moral excellence. It is our endeavour 
to show that herein they grievously misrepresent the principle of faith. We 
are perfectly aware—and we would not even in appearance throw doubt upon 
the truth—that whatever the.conditions which God may be pleased to appoint, 
and on the fulfilment of which his promises are realized, there is nothing 
meritorious in the condition, nor does their most accurate fulfilment interfere 
with the gratuitousness of the blessings which it ensures. Nevertheless, we 
may safely examine whether there be nothing in the conditions which ‘ma 
justly be pronounced acceptable to God, nothing which indicates and which 
cherishes those dispositions and qualities which he requires from his creatures 

We have shown from the nature of man and from revelation, that there As 
a demonstration in the very act of belief of such a freedom from bias such 
a submissiveness of the understanding, such a love for truth, such a deter- 
mination to obey, as of themselves might well account for the high things 
which in Scripture are predicated of faith. Yet still, there is more than this 
to be said of faith ; for belief with the head might leave the life what it was 
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but gue 8 with the heart must be, as St. Paul says in the next verse, “a be- 
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hef unto righteousness,” a belief which will be evidenced by the whole tenor 
of the life. Faith cannot be a barren or uninfluential principle. Itis notso in 
regard to inferior truths or things ; much less can it be so when applied to 
the revelation of the divine will. We are accustomed to act from this prin- 
ciple of faith in the ordinary plans and occupations of life ; for it is only be- 
cause we believe in certain connections between cause and effect, and in the 
greater probability of this event than that, that we continue the processes of 
agriculture, or embark property in various speculations ; and in all the affairs of 
the world there will be a right conclusion that a man did not actually believe 
truths in which he had a direct personal interest, if his belief had no effect 
whatsoever on his actions... We should find it hard to think that the mariner 
believed there was such a quicksaud as was laid down in the chart if he 
steered the vessel directly to the spot, or that the merchant really believed 
that another was fraudulent if he committed unto him all his goods. The 


doctrines of Scripture are such as, if acknowledged, are of the strongest pos- 


sible interest to man, so that we must be justified in concluding, as we would 
of any matter of common life, that all real faith must be wanting where there 
isgnanifest disregard of all which faith weuld enjoin. 

Look at certain doctrines, and see what they must produce when believed 
with the heart. It is a portion of Scripture revelation that God is omniscient 
and omnipotent, that nothing can be hid from his scrutiny, that he is ever at 
hand, a vigilant inspector, to note down human actions, and register them for 
judgment. Can this really be believed, and yet the believer fail to be in- 
tensely earnest to approve himself in God’s sight? ‘Will he ever think him- 
self in solitude, ever act as though he were alone and unobserved? Rather, 
will not his faith produce a holy reverence and awful fear of the Almighty, 
and make him walk circumspectly, because walking side by side with his 
Maker and his Judge? The Bible tells him, moreover, of an amazing scheme 
of rescue planned and executed by God on behalf of himself and his fellow 
men. It sets God before him as giving his own Son, and that Son as piving 
himself to ignominy and shame that pardon might be placed within reach of 
the sinful. Can this be believed, and yet the believer not glow with intense 
love towards so gracious and benevolent a God who has done such surprising 
things for his good; yea, and towards his fellow men, seeing that they are 
objects of the same mercy with himself, and therefore equally precious in 
the sight of the Creator? But yet further. Along with the revelation of 
this amazing scheme of mercy the Bible sets forth conditions apart from 
which we can have no share in the blessings of Christ’s death, imposing duties 
on the performance of which our future portion is made to depend, and an- 
nexing threatenings and promises just as though we were to be judged by 
our works irrespective of the blood of the Redeemer. It tells us of heaven ; 
it tells us of hell; and, dealing with us as with accountable creatures— 
creatures, therefore, who are free to choose, and left to determine for them- 
selves whether they will be eternally wretched or eternally happy—it con- 
jures us by the joys of the one state and the terrors of the other to “live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in the world. Now tell me who believes 
this? The man who lives as though there were no heaven, as though there 
were no hell, doing the very things, obeying the very passions, neglecting the 
very duties, which are respectively forbidden or commanded, to all who 
would escape wrath and find mercy hereafter? Impossible. These things 
cannot be believed by the sensual man, the covetous, the proud, or the am- 
bitious. Faith in these things must lead to effort, to obedience, to self- 
denial. He whois really a believer in the revealed truths as to man’s everlast- 
ing state, and the indissoluble connection between conduct here and condition 
hereafter, will necessarily be one who struggles for the mastery, and wages 
continual war with every spiritual adversary. If, then, humility, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, meekness, temperance, all spring naturally from faith in such 
doctrines as are recorded in Scripture—if the resisting temptation, the over- 
coming evil, the subjugating unruly desires, the being resigned under affliction, 
and the triumphing over death, be the direct produce of this faith, who can 
fail to perceive that there is @ most intimate and necessary connection, 
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between believing what the Bible reveals and doing what it enjoins ? Who 
can wonder that in the distribution of heaveniy honours, faith should be made 
the passport to eminence and renown? Who can be surprised at such a 
summary of the conditions of salvation as is given in our text, where, after 
requiring confession with the mouth of the Lord Jesus, the Apostle adds, 
“If thou shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead 
thou shalt be saved ?” 

Remember, we beseech of you, this character of faith. It is from the heart, 
the heart only, that true faith can proceed. We live in the midst of allure- 
ments and temptations, we are placed in a scene where thereare objects which 
address themselves to the passions of a corrupt nature, so that what is with- 
out conspires with what is within to bind us down to earth and make us cling 
to it as our home and our all. Whilst we are thus entangled and engrossed 
there comes a revelation from the invisible God—a revelation of amazing 
truths connected with his nature and his purposes towards ourselves, his 
guilty and depraved creatures. In this revelation we are bidden to believe, 
on the express declaration that in return for our faith we shall be admitted 
into privileges which we cannot measure. This faith is no easy thing. Oh! 
never think that ye can believe, believe with the heart, except through that 
power which reared the universe and can quicken the dead. Here is a frail 
being with craving appetites and imperious desires, placed in a world which 
teems with the very objects which those appetites demand and to which those 
desires instigate; and there is brought to him a message from a God whom 
he cannot see, telling him of a brighter world than that which he inhabits 
and into which he shall pass at death through the merits of the Mediator, if 
he believe in a record which has been given him as divine. He strains his 
gaze, but he cannot catch a glimpse of this glorious land; the world around 
him solicits him by beauties on which he can look, melodies to which he can 
listen, delicacies which he can taste, flatteries which he can relish. The 
world which he is promised appeals not to his senses. It may have loveli- 
ness, but he cannot behold it ; it may have minstrelsy, but he cannot hear it « 
it may have glory, but he cannot feel it. Nevertheless, through faith he pre- 
fers the invisible to the visible, and, simply on the warrant of God’s word 
renounces the solicitations made through his bodily organs, denies his passions, 
and fastens all his hope on the far-off country which he cannot visit to certify 
himself of its reality, but which he can only reach through death. Wondrous 
achievement !|_ How far beyond any human power, beyond any power but 
that of the Almighty! Itis divinity in the heart, this believing with the 
heart. I must pray for faith if I would have it, for evidently I cannot give 
it for myself. If you think that you have the faith, take a criterion by which 
it may be tested. Know ye what it is to confess Christ with the mouth ? 
It is not the joining in the anthem when a thousand voices shall swell his 
praises. It is not the joining in the crowd when an assembled multitude pro- 
fesses a belief in him as a Mediator. This indeed is in its measure confessin 
Christ with the mouth, but it comes far short of what this confession must 
To confess Christ with the mouth, is to own one’s-self his disciple in the face of 
unpopularity, disgrace, and insult ; not to be ashamed of him amongst those 
who deride him; to maintain his authority where it is despised ; to rebuke 
his enemies wherever we meet them. Who is sufficient for these things ? 
No man of himself ; but he who implants the faith will clothe the on baie iw 
answer to earnest supplication. Only deceive not yourselves ; dream not of 
believing without confessing, for the Spirit which dictated the words—“ If 
ree See ere tks ais pa that God hath raised him from the dead » 

ictated also i i ? 
en ies thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, thou 
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*« Litt up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath: for the heavens shall 
vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein shail die in like manner: but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall 
not be abolished.”—Isaiah li. 6. 


You will observe that in this passage there are two ways asserted in which our 
connection with visible and created things may be brought toa close. Those 
things themselves are to last only for a time, and we ourselves are appointed 
unto death. “The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old asa garment.” Hence, even were we not ourselves mortal, it could 
only be for a time that we could be associated with the surrounding universe. 
But the prophet adds—“ And they that dwell therein shail die in like man- 
ner.’ So that visible things could have no permanent and no abiding cha- 
racter to ourselves, whatever were the lengthened period of their duration, 
The text then goes on to place in contrast with the temporal character thus 
affixed to all created things, the eternity of Godhead, of his attributes, and 
his works—of his spiritual works as distinguished from his material—* But 
my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” 
This assertion also may admit of a two-fold verification. These things of 
God are to be for ever incapable of being abolished. In themselves they are 
never to have an end, and our connection with them is never to terminate. 

We suppose that it may be useful in discoursing upon the passage which 
we have taken as our present subject of meditation, to consider what is 
created, and what is uncreated, under each of these points of view. And, 
therefore, we have two statements to examine, and each may be surveyed 
under two aspects. 

In the first place, we have to speak to you of created things—the heavens 
above and the earth beneath—as temporal either in themselves, or in regard 
to us who “ must die in like manner.” 

In the second place, we have to examine under a similar two-fold aspect, 
the saying—*“ But my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall 
not be abolished.” 

Now we may consider the heavens and the earth as comprehending all 
visible and created things, as in the first verse of the Bible—* In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” Our text, therefore, ig the record 
of a great appointment extending to the whole surrounding universe, and 
sentencing it to dissolution and extinction. “ The heavens shall vanish away 
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like smoke, and the earth shall wax old as a garment.” And is it then that 
the glorious and mighty fabric of the material universe is to last only for a 
time—that this solid earth, and those worlds upon worlds which we behold 
from its surface, having in them the elements of decay, are at length to dis- 
appear from the firmament? Is there nothing permanent in all that stupen- 
dous machinery which rose at the bidding of the Divine artificer ; are there 
only a few centuries, or years, to elapse,and then the whole to be taken down, 
and star after star, and system after system shrink into original nothingness ? 
We must be careful that we do not strain the expressions of our text, or so 
interpret them as to do violence to other portions of Scripture. There may 
be much room for questioning whether there will be the actual annihilation 
of matter ; whether even this earth is to be so destroyed that no vestige of it 
shall remain. It is certain that we should not be right in inferring from 
our text that all material things are actually to “ vanish away like smoke,” 
for we know that our bodies at least are not to be annihilated ; but that 
Raving gone through certain processes, they are to be united to the soul, 
and remain in that re-union for ever. And when you remember that our 
Blessed Saviour himself took up into heaven the very body in which he had 
suffered on earth, and that he is to retain that body throughout the coming 
eternity, you must acknowledge that an incalculable honour has been put on 
matter, and that it would be unwarrantable to suppose that matter must be 
excluded from the future portion of the saints, in order to that portion being 
transcendently pure. Indeed, we are far enough from thinking that whatever 
is said in Scripture, when description turns on the heavenly city, her golden 
streets, her jewelled walls, waving trees, and crystal waters—that all this ig 
to be resolved into something purely spiritual, as though the gorgeous and 
beautiful things of the visible universe were merely introduced as symbols of 
the blesings to be enjoyed by the soul. Men are to be compound beings here= 
after as they are here, beings with a body and a soul ; and it may be, that in 
accordance with this conformation of the material and spiritual, there will be 
things of exquisite loveliness for the eye, and sounds of richest melody for 
the ear. Though the gold and diamond may but faintly represent the 
brilliant glories of the new creation, yet there will be objects in that creation 
addressing themselves to the bodily, as well as to the spiritual faculties of 
the inhabitants ; so that, as these inhabitants take a circuit of this noble 
Bawaln, they, ey gaze on material landscapes, rich in every form of beauty. 

and canopie a material firmament, flooded wi i 4 
queued fem ae Ui! i fh # Bebe auch. es tever 

ithout however, supposing the actual annihilation of matt 

speak of the universe as destined to be destroyed, seeing dies tk plas 
which are to succeed to the present will be wholly different, and wees ul 
the traces of a new ereation, It practically matters little or nothing ohare: 

matter is to be annihilated, or whether it is to appear in new shapes d 
combinations, provided only that in either case there is to be so ee let. 5 

removal of the existing system of things, that the heavens may be nN 
se Vanish away like smoke, and the earth to wax old likea garment.” A 3 
upon this we would fasten your attention. We would have you re yard ih 

whole surrounding universe, massive and abiding as it seems, as en d a 
crumble into powder on some approaching day of terror and of wonde ' b P 
come as “ the chaff of the summer threshing-floor” when the Pera sh fi 
arise in his majesty and sweep away evil from his empire. It is not b Biss 
for century after century the heavens have been hung with-stars, and Gone 
in majestic march have performed their unvarying revolutions, and ae 
have followed each other in regular succession—it is not on these a es 
be computed that there will be no such interruption of the existin pas ne 
things as is supposed in the assertion of our text. This would ane Re id 
take up the language and argument of the scoffers whose appearan Jone 
dicted by St. Peter, and who are to exclaim—“ Where ig ae ro ae Ch 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things senttiae Rene Me 
from the beginning of the creation.” The long unbroken content. i ma i 
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day is with the Lord as athousand years, and a thousand years are as one day ;” 
and the sentence has gone forth—a sentence from which nothing material is 
excluded, a sentence on the mighty constellations of the firmament as well as 
on our own frail bodies, on the mountains, the forests, and the floods of this crea- 
tion as well as on the insignificant insect, fixing limits to the duration both of 
the vast and the inconsiderable, the solid and the fragile ; so that the immense 
universe, in all its departments, is to be turned at length into its own tomb, 
though the tomb, like that in which human dust must sleep, is to give up its 
dead, that they may be reconstructed and reanimated— Wonderful contempla- 
tion! We have been accustomed to distinguish between what we count fleeting 
and what we regard as enduring, between the rock and the mountain, the fower 
and the moth. There are certain objects to which we are wont to ascribe 
permanence, and which enable us to assign dates and periods to less stable 
things, but which are not themselves exempt from decay. For who, as he 
gazes on the troop of glorious worlds which form the retinue of night, does 
not feel as though there were moving and bounding before him and around 
him messengers from a past eternity and heralds of a future; mysterious 
visitants who have looked upon this earth whilst generation after generation 
has arisen and declined, and who will still shine serenely when children’s 
children are gathered to their tomb ? Upon much that is earthly traces of decay 
are to be seen which almost prepare us to expect dissolution ; but the heavens, 
with their brilliant and interminable throng of stars, appear for ever the 
same. No storms displace any portion of their lustre—history brings down 
scarcely any rumour of a change; and it seems hardly credible, that there 
is yet to be a day when even as the dry leaves drop from the fig-tree shall 
the hosts of heaven be shrivelled up and fall. But so it is—* The heavens 
shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old as a garment.” 
I know not what is to give us so august and overpowering an idea of God, or to 
put so impressively the mark of comparative worthlessness on all created good, 
as the assurance that whatsoever is seen has an appointed termination? Is it 
not a confounding thought, that by a a simple effort of his will the Almighty 
is to unhinge and dislocate the amazing mechanism of the universe—sweep 
away myriads upon myriads of stupendous worlds—and yet remain himself 
the great “I am,” the same when stars and planets fall as when, in far back 
time they blazed at his command? Who amongst us does not feel rebuked 
by the truth now presented to our attention, if indeed _he be living in pre- 
ference of the objects of sight to the objects of faith? Let.the man of plea- 
sure go on delighting himself with things which gratify the senses; let the 
man of learning continue to neglect the wisdom which is from above, and 
account himself knowing because acquainted with certain laws and phe- 
nomena of nature; let the man of avarice persist in digging for the gold, 
and consume days and nights in labours to become rich; let the man ot 
ambition still toil for distinction, and spare no sacrifice which may gain a 
higher title ; but know—all ye worshippers of visible things—that immortal 
yourselves, you are cherishing as your portion what is finite and perishable ; 
appointed yourselves, to an endless duration, ye place your happiness on ob- 
jects which are to last for a time and then wholly to disappear—so that you 
must be left with all the soul’s mighty capacities empty, without a shred of 
the material whence now ye seek your chief good? Yes, it is indeed a 
demonstration of the incalculable disproportion between the soul and those 
objects with which worldly men attempt to satisfy its desires, when we can 
write “ perishable, perishable,” upon all that is material ; when on the autho- 
rity of the living God, we can predict the coming of a day on which all these 
things shall be dissolved ; when the flames of one mighty conflagration shall 
accomplish the declaration of our text—* Lift up your eyes to the heavens ; 

seem they to you indestructible in their glories? Those “heavens shall 
vanish away like smoke.” Look on the earth beneath ; appears it to be firm, 
and solid, and abiding? Ah! that very “earth shall wax old like a gar- 

nt.” ‘ ; 

part we observe to you that our text marks out a second way in which 
our connection with visible things—the heavens and the st be 
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brought to a close—* they that dwell therein shall die in like manner.” It 
may be that such a representation as we have just laid before you, aoe 
powerfully it may address itself to the imagination, is not the most calculate 

to weaken the hold which the objects of sight so readily gain upon the heart. 
It may be that you will say ; if not feel, ‘The things which are seen may be 
all destined to destruction ; but they have existed for centuries past, and will 
probably continue for centuries to come, and where the duration 1s so 1m- 
mense there is nothing very affecting to the mind in proving that it is not 
infinite’ Let us descend, therefore, to lower ground, and meet you where, 
if there be not matter for such sublime contemplation, there is, what is per- 
haps more touching and more praetical. Even if there were never to come 
the appointed change over the visible universe, if the sun were never to be 
extinguished nor the earth to be consumed, ye cannot deny that so far as ye 
yourselves are concerned the things which are seen would be emphatically 
temporal. But there comes a day—neither can it be a very distant day to 
any one in this assembly—when our connection with earth must be termi- 
nated by death—when the sun must rise on us for the last time, though 
millions of cheerful eyes will hail his rising on the morrow. It is not that 
the heavens shall have vanished into smoke, that the mountains shall have 
crumbled, or the waters been dried up: still the firmament shall be richly 
spangled, and still the landscape spread in varied beauty; but we shall be 
shrouded in darkness, and have no consciousness of the glory which breathes 
and burns in creation. For afew days or weeks our decease may cause &@ 
void in the circle in which we have been accustomed to move; but even this 
will soon be filled, while in the great family and mechanism of nature there 
will be no effect produced by our being gathered to our fathers. The sun 
will shine as brightly, and the flowers blcom as sweetly, and the birds sing as 
cheerly. It is a very affecting thing to those who have just watched the last 
struggle of one whom they dearly loved, to look out on the joyous face of 
nature, and to see that everything goes on unaffected by their loss. They do 
well to darken their windows ; the trees and the stars and the rivers have no 
sympathy with them; they wave and sparkle and foam as though it were 
nothing to them that the happiness of a household had been suddenly 
crushed. But will younot allow that forasmuch as there is to be this total se- 
paration between you and the visible creation, that creation has been to you only 
temporary, whatever its actual duration ; since, however, attractive, however 
desirable, however gratifying visible things may be, it is unavoidable that 
our connection with them must be brief and our separation from them final— 
will you not confess that it cannot be the part of wisdom to place our 
affections on them, and to devote our days to their acquisition. Indeed, the 
simple consideration that we must soon die, and that death must for ever 
withdraw us from the. objects of sense, ought in itself to suffice to persuade 
us of the madness of living to the present instead of for the future. And 
yet we hardly know how it comes to pass, but so it unquestionably is, that 
men can listen with a more than common apathy to discourses on the pro- 
bable nearness of death, and that the preacher seldom seems to make so little 
way with the mass of his audience as when endeavouring to rouse the con- 
sciousness of their own frailty and mortality. Whether it be that men 
doggedly shut themselves up to a determination not to be disturbed by un- 
pleasant forebodings, or that they regard all discourses on the uncertainty of 
life as common-place declamation to which it is not worth while to listen, we 
are well convinced that the preacher can harldy take a subject, in speaking on 
which he will make a less general impression than when arguing on the folly 
of living for earthly things and the precariousness of their tenure. Never- 
theless, it is a mode of arguing which ought to be absolutely overwhelming, 
leaving no place for subterfuge, and asking nothing from the party to whom 
it is addressed but an admission of his being mortal. If we come down upon 
any one amongst yourselves who may be actually engrossed with worldly 
objects, and preach to him, as it were, over the shroud, and the coffin, we 
undoubtedly take the course which on all grounds should be most efficacious. 
It is ee we depreciate the excellence of that which he prizes—for this 
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might rouse his indignation and lead him to account us ignorant of that 
against which we declaimed ; but we give him the whole benefit of the sup- 
position that there is a real worth in all the objects of his pursuit—at least 
we will not inflame all his prejudices, by entering into debate with him on 
their being wholly unsatisfying : we ply him with the fact, that these things 
are to last only for a time—for a time in respect to him, whatever they may 
be in themselves. And though he might listen with a very languid attention if 
we attempted to prove them only temporary, by referring to some great. 
change which is to pass over the universe, the “heavens vanishing away 
like smoke, and the earth waxing old like a garment ;” yet ought he 
not to hearken with most excited and interested feelings when we de- 
rive this temporal character of all created good from the certainty of his 
own dissolution? “They that dwell therein shall die in like manner.” 
We will not argue with the sensualist in the midst of the fascinating ob- 
jects wherein he delights; we will not argue with the miser whilst the gold 
is glittering before hima ; we will not argue with the philosopher as the broad 
arch of the heavens fixes his study; but we will argue with them amidst 
the graves of a churchyard, and our reasoning shall be the epitaphs of all 
ages and of all ranks. Knowing, as you must know, that what happened to 
those whose epitaphs ye read, must, ere long, happen to yourselves, will ye 
return to the pursuit of money, or pleasure, or science, or honour, just as 
though you had no demonstration that “the world passeth away, and the 
fashion thereof?’ ‘Will ye not rather, though ye might not have been 
affected as the vision rose before you of the pillars of the universe tottering, 
and of one terrific fame wrapping up the heavens and the earth,—will ye 
not withdraw from the sanctuary with a conviction which you will weave 
into your practice, and show to be influential in your daily habits and occu- 
pations,—the conviction that for you at least shall the “ heavens vanish away 
like smoke, and the earth shall wax old as a garment,” forasmuch as ye 
yourselves “shall die in like manner.” 

Let us turn, however, to the remainder of the text. A contrast is drawn 
between God—his salvation and his righteousness—and the heavens and the 
earth. The “heavens” are to “ vanish ;” the “earth” is to “ wax old,” “but 
my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” 
Tt seems the design of the passage to aflix a general character to the objects 
of faith as distinguished from the objects of sense—the character of perma- 
nence and distinguished from that of decline. “Thou, O God, art indeed 
for ever” In the sublime words of the Psalmist—“ Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” “Of old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth: and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure : yea, all of them shall wax old like a gar- 
ment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed : but 
thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” We speak of other 
things besides God as “ eternal”—of “ eternal happiness,” “ eternal life ;” but 
it is only when we use the term of God that we use it in its large and un- 
qualified sense ; it is only of God that we can affirm the absence of all be- 
ginning as well as of all end. Other beings beside God may never termi- 
nate, but none other has never commenced. And we must call upon you to 
observe the augustness and sublimity of the fact that the Almighty is to 
remain unchanged and unchangeable when the very heavens grow old, and 
sun and stars are dim with age. We know not of what mighty revolutions 
this material universe has already been the scene ; but there are indications 
of vast successive changes, requiring periods which almost bafile our calcu- 
lations, and forcing us to travel back, till we are almost lost in remote time, 
in order to imagine their occurrence. And then we have to go forward, 
expecting fresh revolutions which shall verify the statements of our text, 
and endeavouring, though vainly, to anticipate the season when the present 
system shall give place to a different ; so that even the material universe 
seems constructed for a period which defies our arithmetic. We know, in- 
deed, that there must have been a time when God was ame 3 but 
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the more closely we investigate, the more does the time appear to recede ; 
aud we know also that there is to come a time when “the heavens shall be 
rolled up as a scroll,” but on their bright and glorious face we can read as 
yet no signs of antiquity. Nevertheless, immense as the duration is which is 
thus to be assigned to the visible universe, it is a mere point and nothing in 
the existence of God ; so that when the mighty period shall have waned to a 
a close, God-only will be what he was and where he was before that “ begin- 
ning” in which he “ created the heavens and the earth.” We know not how 
to convey to you our thoughts of the grandeur of God as depicted by this 
fact. Well might the prophet say of him, “Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the balance ; behold, 
he taketh up the isles as a very little thing.” We are in the habit of con- 
trasting, as we before said, what we reckon transient with what we reckon 
comparatively permanent. We speak of the shortness of human life, and 
appeal mournfully to the tree of the forest, which endures perhaps, for cen- 
turies, whilst we are limited to three score years and ten. The tree lives but 
an inconsiderable time, if we compare its age with that of the mountain on 
whose side it grows; the mountain itself may be but of recent formation if 
compared with the rocks on which it is based ; and these rocks may be but 
as of yesterday in comparison with the heavens, by whose revolutions we 
strive to reckon up their age. {But let man decay, let the forests wither, 
let the mountains subside, let the rocks crumble, yea, let the very heavens 
cease from what we are wont to call their everlasting march, and God will 
have undergone no change throughout the numerous series of revolutions. 
“T am that I am,” defined his eternity before these series commenced, and 
will define it when these series shall have closed. And though eternity is thus 
affirmed of God in a sense in which it cannot be of anything besides, there are 
other things in the material heavens which are to “ vanish away like smoke.” 
We read of thrones and dominions and principalities and powers, expres- 
sions which indicate various ranks and orders of angels; and we have no 
cause to suppose of any of these angels that their existence is ever to termi- 
nate. Though evil gained entrance amongst them, even as it did afterwards 
amongst men, it does not seem that anything analogous to death was thereby 
introduced. Fallen angels were immediately banished from heaven; but 
they were not sentenced to the suspension, and much less to the extinction 
of their being. We may, therefore, use the word “ eternal” in reference to 
those innumerable hosts, whether evil or good, which throng the invisible 
world ; and who are either attempting our destruction, or commissioned for 
our protection. Angels unlike the creatures by which we are at present 
surrounded, are liable to no decay, and doomed to no termination. There 
was indeed a time when they were not, and therefore, are they not eternal 
in the sense in which such term holds good of the Creator. But they were 
never to “grow old,” and never to decline, and therefore are they eternal as 
opposed to the visible “ heavens” which shall “ vanish away like smoke,” and 
the existing “ earth” which “shall wax old as a garment.” : 

But our text refers very plainly and pointedly to the blessings which are 
laid up for the righteous—the glorious results of the incarnation and inter- 
cession of the Lord our Redeemer. The heavens may pass away with a great 
noise, the elements may melt with fervent heat; the earth and all that is 
therein may be burned up ; but thus saith the Lord—“ My salvation shall be 
for ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished.’ We need not ana- 
lyze with a close scrutiny the exact import of the words—* salvation and 
righteousness.” They plainly include all those rich mercies and those gifts 
of grace here, and of glory hereafter which are promised to such as believe 
on Jesus, and commit to him the keeping of their souls. And thus the 
affix the character of “everlasting” “to that city which hath fonmihtion = 
whose builder and whose maker is God.” Look on the heavens that are now. 
they “shall vanish away like smoke ;” look on the earth beneath—it “ghall 
wax oldas a garment.” But we, according to his promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. These shall be for ever : 
these ae - be abolished. It is thus that we would deal with the lasting. 
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and enduring character of the future, as we have done with the temporary 
and transient character of present things. We would consider that there is 
reference not only to the things in themselves, but to our connection with 
them. We may speak of the visible world as temporal and of the invisible 
as eternal, because we are to inhabit the one only for a time, and the other 
for ever, Whatever these worlds may be in themselves or to other orders 
of being, we have everything to assure us that to our own race they wear the 
two great characters of temporal and eternal, of probation and retribution, the 
one continued through a short space, the other indefinitely protracted. In the 
very same sense as present things are temporal, in the sense that we possess 
them, endure them, and enjoy them for a time, in that sense are future things 
eternal, even in the sense that we possess them, endure them, and enjoy them 
for ever. If you have the riches which are seen, they are but temporal, for 
you must part with them at death ; if you have the riches which are not seen, 
they are eternal, for you shall never be deprived of their possession. If 
you suffer pains here, they are temporal ; they shall end, if not before, yet 
with the dismissal of the soul from the body ; if you suffer pains hereafter 
they will be eternal—there is to come no moment of rest or of cessation. 
You see that while our text fastens a temporary character on all visible 
things, leaving the “heavens and the earth to vanish away like smoke,” and 
“the earth to wax old as a garment,” it assigns precisely an opposite cha- 
racter to all those future dealings and arrangements to which God has pledged 
his word in regard of our race. Wecan hardly, therefore, avoid arguing from 
it that the punishment of the wicked shall be literally everlasting. If God’s 
“righteousness is not to be abolished,” the happiness which he hath pro- 
mised to those who believe on Christ must be without end; but so, also, 
must be the misery which he hath threatened to those who die in impenitence 
and unbelief. We are not able with our present facilities of apprehension 
to form a very definite idea of the nature whether of the happiness or the 
misery of the future. But we have seen what a mighty element eternity is 
in both ; for it were almost to destroy either blessedness or torment to know 
that it must terminate. With all our uncertainty as to the “exceeding 
weight of glory” which is in store for the righteous ; of that “worm” and 
that “fire” which await the ungodly, we can be thoroughly conscious that 
the being only temporary—the having to terminate—would mar all the glory ; 
and that the worm which was to die, and the fire which could be quenched 
might almost be defied by the victims, seeing that those victims would still 
be allowed hope. Future allotments are eternal, however transient may be 
the present. For ever is the light of God’s countenance to shine on the re- 
deemed—for ever is the Lamb to be with them—for ever is a river of pure 
delights to flow through their inheritance ; and oh! for ever are the wicked 
to be banished from their Maker, for ever is the smoke of their torment to 
ascend, for ever is to continue the “weeping and the gnashing of teeth 1” 
Would that you might bring into frequent contrast the present with the 
future! “Lift up your eyes to the heavens”—not only to the heavens which 
now are there ; for with all their lustre, all their glory, they shall “vanish 
into smoke ;” but lift up the eye of faith to the heavens which are yet to 
be. These are crowded with bright mansions that never decay. Have you 
a hope in these? Look on the earth beneath :—I tell you that this solid 
globe is already crumbling; and ere long it shall become as the chaff on the 
summer threshing floor. But there is to be a new world—a new city with 
two divisions; the one the home of the righteous, a ‘habitation of pure 
delight ; the other, the prison of the wicked, an abode of inconceivable an- 
guish. In which of these will be your portion 2 Oh, be assured that what- 
ever will be your lot, it shall be everlasting ; for thus hath the Lord said, in 
placing the future in opposition to the present—“ but my salvation shall be 
for ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished. . ; 

Be honest, my brethren; be candid! Do you indeed believe this? Are 
ye thoroughly persuaded that the present and the future are Sede ees 2) 
the characteristics of temporal and eternal ? Then what meaneth this devotion 
of your energies to what is earthly and perishable? What this setting of 
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the affections on shadows and baubles? What this langour and indifference 
in religion? The grand object of practical Christianity is to gain its rightful » 
ascendancy for invisible things. It is here that the struggle lies—faith and 
sense, these are the contending parties—and ye are under the dominion of 
the one or of the other, judge ye which. But let no one call himself really a 
believer in the superiority of invisible and eternal things, while he is mani- 
festly engaged with the love and desire of things visible and present. This 
were a direct contradiction both to nature and experience. It is not thus in 
the affairs and transactions of life ; and faith~we wish you well to observe— 
faith is precisely the same principle in common things and in sacred. There 
is nothing mystical, nothing unintelligible, about the faith required of us in 
the gospel—* To believe,” when applied to God’s word, means nothing more 
and nothing less than “to believe” when applied to man’s word. It is in no 
respect whatsoever a different mental act, neither will it be followed by 
different results. Suppose I were to tell any one of you, that if he would 
resign certain luxuries, submit to certain hardships, and perform certain 
duties which were all within his power, he should be advanced a twelvemonth 
hence to the highest woridly dignity, wealth and happiness, have every desire 
of his heart gratified, every hope accomplished ; the consequence of his be- 
lieving what I said would undoubtedly be his entering forthwith on the 
course which I prescribed. If the man refused to make the present sacrifice, 
the inference on all sides would be that he did not really believe in the future 
recompense. What will be produced by faith in human, will be produced 
also by faith in Divine testimony. We again tell you, that there is no differ- 
ence in the principle of faith, but only in its objects. In the place of a 
twelvemonth hence, let it be after death that the great blessing is te be 
acquired, and the case is still the same, provided only there be no comparison 
between the good to be surrendered ane the good to be obtained. We are 
so constituted as to be ready to act on what we believe to be for our interest, 
and all that is necessary to our acting rightly, is the really believing it for our 
interest to prefer eternity to time. 

We would, therefore, i eth upon you, men and brethren, the importance 
of diligently examining whether or no you actually believe the Bible. We 
quite feel that you may regard this as a very strange injunction, seeing that 
you bear the name of Christ, and unreservedly acknowledge the inspiration of 
Scripture. But again and again would we tell you, that what would not 
pass for faith when the testimony is human ought not to pass for faith when 
the testimony is Divine. The truths of the Bible are of such a nature that 
there can be no evidence of our believing them except our obeying them 
Do ye believe in the happiness of heaven? Not unless ye are trying to 
secure it. Do you believe in the wretchedness of hell? Not unless ye are 
striving to avoid it. You might be able to give mea very satisfactory account 
of the evidences of Christianity—you might be able to arrange an admirable 
demonstration from prophecy and miracle, from history and internal testi- 
mony, of the truth of Christ’s mission—but do not confound two things which 
are often confounded, the believing and the knowing the reasons for believ- 
ing. A man may be able to prove a thing, and yet, after all not believe it 
With the heart, as we told you last Tuesday—with the heart, mind that !— 
with the heart and not with the head man believeth unto righteousness ‘It 
was thus with St. Paul. He counted all things but loss for Christ : despisi 
alike the applauses and the insuits of the world, And why ? ER he 
walked by faith, and not by sight. In this lay the secret of his final surrende 
He believed what God had told him as to the future. It will be the s nh 
with ourselves ; only let us believe that “the heavens shall vanish like 
smoke, and the eartl ld : :? 3 rete 

R _ earth wax old as a garment :” that God’s “salvation shall b 
for ever, and his righteousness not be abolished 3” and every energy will be 
given to the securing through Christ an entrance into the * inheritance which 
fadeth ae —. - ee : Spee all of us so pass, in the lan 
guage of our church !—“ through thin ‘ 4 ‘ 
the things that are eternal.” 5 SS finally lose not 
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** And his servants came near, and spake unto him, and said, My father, if the prophet had 
bid thee de some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? how much rather then, when he 
saith to thee, Wash, and be clean ?”—2 Kings yv. 18. 


THESE words, as you will probably all remember, were addressed to Naaman, 
the Syrian, who had applied to Elisha to cure him of his leprosy, and who 
had been directed by the prophet of God te wash seven times in the Jordan. 
There is probably no history in the Old Testament to whick we more natu- 
rally attach a typical character than to that of Naaman, the Syrian. One can 
hardly read it without spiritualizing it, (if we may use a common phrase)— 
without regarding it as designed to be significative of truths, which have to 
do with man’s moral condition. The disease with which Naaman was afflicted 
—that of leprosy—was of itself symbolic of sin; for you cannot read the 
directions of the law as to leprosy—you cannot observe how it was made 
part of the office of the priest to judge of the existence, the progress, and 
cure of the loathsome malady, without considering that there must have been 
a figurative character in a sickness which brought the sufferer under the 
cognizance, not of the physician, but of the minister of religion. One disease, 
we may believe, would never have been selected from that multitude to which 
our flesh is heir,and made the subject of what we may call spiritual treatment, 
had it not been in its general nature, and in this particular instance, specially 
symbolical of that spiritual disease with which every one of us was born into 
the world. And the description that is given of Naaman, the Syrian, may be 
without much, if any inaccuracy, transferred to the whole human race. He was 
a great man, anoble, and a mighty man of valour; dut, he wasa leper. In all 
respects but one, man is a creature to be admired—noble in his powers, vast 
in his capacities, endless in his duration, but then comes the melancholy fact— 
but he is a leper. . Viewed relatively to his Creator, “the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint.” He is poor and unclean, even as was the leper of 
old, who gave notice of his approach by the melancholy utterance—* Unclean ! 
Unclean !” that others might shun the contaminating object. And as it was 
comparatively nothing to Naaman that riches and distinctions were heaped 
upon him—the foul spot of leprosy making him loathsome in the midst ot his 
glory—so it is, practically, but little to man that he is a creature so highly 
endowed. As he moves he pollutes the creation—a dark stain deforms his 
most favoured estate. Thus Naaman, who may be taken as the representa- 
tive of our race, had many excellent gifts, but one dark tremendous blemish 
marred them all. We need not point out to you how accurately the circum- 
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stances of his recovery from leprosy delineate those of the sinner’s conver- 
sion and renewal. He was simply bidden to wash in the Jordan, and assured 
that if he obeyed, his flesh should come again, and he should be clean. Very 
similar was this, to the directions of the gospel which show us “a fountain 
open for uncleanness,” and prescribe that we should wash in its flowings, 
and be cleansed from all moral defilement. But the proud heart of Naaman 
rose up, against so simple an injunction. What virtue could there be in the 
waters of Jordan, which is an inconsiderable stream, having effects which 
belonged not to the statelier rivers of Damascus? Had the prophet bid 
him do some great thing, attempt some vast exploit, or undergo some sore 
trial, he might indeed have assented. But it was treating him like a child, 
or even worse, to bid him wash and be clean! Alas! how faithful a portrait 
of a sinner! The simplicity of the gospel which ought to make it precious, 
offends and disgusts. “Believe and be saved!” you exclaim—is this Chris- 
tianity ?, I might hearken to it if it asked some vast sacrifice ; some stupen- 
duous endurance ; but I repudiate a system which leaves so little to man. 
Why honour the Jordan of Canaan, but put contempt upon the Abana and 
Pharpar of Damascus! Yet thus was Naaman cured of his leprosy. By simply 
obeying the bidding of the prophet “his flesh came again like unto the flesh 
of a little child, and he was clean.” And in like manner no sinner ever came 
in faith to the fountain opened on Calvary, without finding that the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. I must become as a little child if I 
would hope to be saved ; and there is a power in the sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer, though in nothing beside—to effect this renovation of nature. : 

We do not wish, however, to pursue further the typical correspondence 
between the history of Naaman and that of every sinner, first in his un- 
renewed, and afterwards in his renewed state. We contend that the history 
in general is figurative, in order that if we fasten on any one of its particulars, 
as designed for our instruction in righteousness, it may serve to have recourse 
to what may be called metaphorical interpretation. 

The particular which we now select is the alleged readiness of Naaman to 
do a great thing, and his confessed unwillingness to set about a small thing. 
We believe that in this he was but a type of many amongst ourselves, who 
if attentive to what they count great duties are neglectful of small. But we 
can hardly notice such a character without glancing at its opposite—those 
who careful in little things, are careless in great things. 

Suppose then that we take these two characters as the subject of our pre- 
sent discourse ; for they are both, if not actually sketched out to us, cer- 
tainly suggested by the passage before us. “If the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? how much rather then 
when he saith to thee, Wash, and be clean ?” : 

ow it isa very perplexed, and we might almost say a perilous inquir 

which would set ithelf to determine ihe sotiied caper nies of differant 
duties or the relative enormity of different sins. Not that all duties are of 
equal importance, and not that all sins are of equal enormity. But when 
regard is had, as it ought to be had in duties to Divine command, and in sins 
to Divine prohibition, there must be great difficulty in deciding whether an 

duty is less obligatory than another, any sin less obnoxious—there is rece 
danger of our putting a slight on some part of God’s law, which must of itself 
be a sin of no ordinary character. If indeed you take some other foundation of 
morals than religion, if Naehy judge by some other standard than the revealed 
will of God, there will be place for a thousand nice and fine-drawn dis 
tinctions, and for all the niceties and rules of an intricate casuistr But 
if I take as duty whatever God requires me to do, and as sin w atewer 
God forbids me to do, no duty can be of little importance, and no sin of 
slight criminality. Every duty unperformed, every sin committed no matter 
what may appear to us its insignificance, is resistance to God’s authority. And 
whatever can be brought under this definition should require nothing else to 
make it great in our sight. And it would seem to be on this principle that 
St. James has delivered a decision which is often thought scans if not 
actually unwarranted—* For whosoever shall keep the whole law and et 
offend ieee point, he is guilty of all.” This certainly sounds harsh Ja 
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exaggerated ; but how does the apostle proceed to justify his assertion ? 
Thus—* For he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. 
Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a trans+ 
gressor of the law.” Where is the point of this reasoning? Even herein as 
we suppose. The violation of any one precept, subverts the ground upon 
which all the others rest. The authority of God is set aside, whichever 
be the violated precept, and to contemn this authority is to overthrow 
the foundation of ail religion, and, therefore, of all morals. But whilst under 
this point of view—respect being had simply to the authority of God—all 
duties may be considered as of equal obligation, it may safely be granted 
that under other points of view there is place for distinction and comparison. 
It would be repugnant to that moral sense with which God has endowed us 
to consider all virtues as equally excellent, all vices as equally odious. 
Neither is it difficult to reconcile this with what has been said as to the 
authority of the Lawgiver—an authority which may be resisted in what 
seems to us a small particular, just as much as in what we reckon a large. 
For a duty may be expressly and explicitly enjoined, or it may only follow 
in the way of consequence, and perhaps remote inference from some saying 
or precept. And while undoubtedly the remotest inference from a Divine 
éommand must be considered as a Divine authority, we may safely say, that 
the nearer the inference stands to original precept, the more important is the 
duty which it enjoins. Thus our Lord may be said to have to deduced or 
inferred from the prohibition against murder, the prohibition against being 
angry without cause with our brethren. It follows that the one prohibition 
was included under the other, but wo do not suppose that he designed us to 
conclude that the passionate thought was of equal criminality with the mur- 
derous deed. Both are of great enormity ; both are exposed to great punish- 
ment, as both withstand God’s authority. But the one withstands it as 
framed into a direct precept, the other as conveyed in a remote inference. 
And there seems sufficient in this distinction without involving ourselves in 
the refinements of casuistry, to justify us in saying that the two things are 
not egual in guilt, The sate rule, however, and that on which we would have 
you all act, is this—that nothing commanded by God can be unimportant, 
and nothing forbidden by God inconsiderable. And you are never to think 
that obedience to one command, or one set of commands, can in the least 
degree excuse you from obedience to another. To obey God in what you 
count great things, gives you no dispensation for the not obeying him in 
what you count little. Neither on the other hand will punctiliousness in 
minuter respects, excuse, or even extenuate negligence in greater. The rnle 
of Christian obedience is love; and toa lover a hint, ora look, has all the 
force of an express and solemn command. Love will never thrive by a sys- 
tem of compensation to compromise one set of things against ancther, to use 
what is done as a make-weight for what is left undone. Love is that 
which is anxious to know the whole mind and will of the bord, con- 
tinually, fervently saying—“ Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth.” But love 
is also that which seeks to discover only that it may attempt the performing 
the will—* All that the Lord hath spoken, that will we do.” And this love 
will lead you to avoid both the faults—the one alleged, the other implied in 
the remonstrance of Naaman’s servant—‘ If the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it ? how much rather then, 
-when he saith to thee, Wash, and be clean?” ‘ ‘ 

And we may well here introduce both authority and illustration as to our 
foregoing statements, from a saying of our Blessed Saviour himself. We 
refer you to the 23rd chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel, where he govcunoes 
the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and Scribes, and takes various og = 
of proving them hypocrites ; such as for pretence, making long prayers i 1 e 
they devour widows’ houses ; making clean the outside of the cup and the 

latter, while within they were full of extortion and excess. But we refer 
Paieelilly to the 23rd verse, in which the hypocrisy is established fom a 
somewhat similar, though not perhaps at first sight so glaring a contradiction 
1 i ithe mint and rue and all manner of 

—<“ Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe 
herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of God: these ee ye to 
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have done, and not to leave the other undone.” The Scribes and Pharisees, 
, ‘ f a is d compensation which 
you see, had recourse to that system of compromise and compen st 
we have just pronounced at variance with all true religion. They ae 
one set of duties, and were punctilious in the performance of another ; 7 re 
care, however, (aud this showed, their hollowness and their hypoerisy,) ae 
what they did, should be what cost them the least trouble, and made 
most show ; that what they omitted, should be that which, if less open to 
observation, required most effort and sacrifice. They were scrupulous = 
extreme, in complying with the law of tithes. The law, you will observe, aN we 
precisely determined what things were titheable! it had only expressed the 
matter in general terms ; but the Scribes and the Pharisees to ensure the apt 
right, gave the law the widest possible interpretation, and paid tithes of the 
very commonest of herbs—mint, and anise, and cumming. But while they were 
thus, it might almost be said over scrupulous in matters external and cere- 
monial, they gave no heed to the great duties which the moral law pre- 
scribed, such as judgment, and mercy, and faith. And these great duties, 
you will observe, our Lord calls the weightier matters of the law, thus evi- 
dently making the distinetion which we draw, that though nothing can be 
called little which has been commanded by God, some things so commanded 
are of more importance than others. The ceremonial law like the moral had 
proceeded trom God. The authority which hud prescribed judgment and 
mercy, had prescribed also the payment of tithes ; yet notwithstanding that, 
the same authority would be resisted which ever was the duty neglected, the 
former are called weightier matters as compared with the latter. And now 
observe, that no blame is thrown on the Scribes and Pharisees for having 
been so scrupulous in the payment of tithe. Our Lord is not like one of 
our rash modern declaimers who would put contempt on little things, and 
little duties ; on the contrary, he may be almost said to commend them for 
what they did, while upbraiding them for what they-omitted. These the 
weightier matters ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other, the 
tithe-paying, undone. So that you have here one of the points upon which 
we have been touching in our foregoing remarks. You have an allowed dif- 
ference between duties; so that all are not to be regarded as of equal 
importance. You have an unqualified declaration that nothing commanded by 
God can without great sin be neglected by man. You have also a bitter denun- 
ciation of that hypocrisy, which making an ostentatious display of attention 
to minuter things, utterly disregards the higher and weightier. And when 
you bring these words of our Blessed Saviour into connection with that 
remonstrance of the servants of Naaman, which furnishes our subject of 
discourse, you will see that there are two classes of persons upon whom 
to speak and animadvert. 

We shall endeavour with all faithfulness to bring them now before you, 
that you may try whether you can find out any portrait of yourselves. The 
first class is that attention of those who are careful in lesser things but 
negligent in greater ; the second that of those who are careful in greater 
things but negligent in lesser. Both these classes we say, are fairly brought 
under consideration by the words of our text, though ot course Naaman be- 
longs only to one class, that of those who would be ready for a great work, 
but remiss in a small. We shall just try whether, laying aside all embellish- 
ment of speech, and handling nothing but the knife of the moral anatomist, 
we can succeed in laying bare each character in its features and in its con- 
sequences, 

Attend then first to the character of those who—careful in lesser things are 
negligent in greater—the case that is of those opposite to that of Naaman— 
the case of those who like the Pharisees and Scribes tithe the mint and the 
anise and the ‘cummin, but omit the weightier matters of the law. Attend in 
the second place to the case of those who careful in greater things are negli- 
gent in lesser; which case is nearly identical with that of Naaman in the 
text— My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it ? how much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, 
and be clean ?” 


Now oe effort from the first has been an effort, and will be to the last to 
Phe 
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serve two masters—God and the world. This unri F 
enigmas which look so perplexing when we set beiveat ene Aaa om 
Ae ae ae and pee Conscience will not lie easy unless there be 
ee ae ee = “an pass ” sie nton to religion. Inclination and 
what is to be done in thi ail : wha ; ae an phe ee 
the entering into Pee aenany ite eee Ret aren ELLE Os Date 
pee Sey peste SOI : 0 eye which if it do not satisfy both claim- 
bea a y more wabseenes rom being too hard and too rough in its remon- 
ane aturally enough, where the inclination is on the side of the 
world, the endeavour will be to put off conscience with as little as possible. 
i it nae be satisfied with the mint, the anise, and the cummin, all the better. 
et these be tithed ; let. the small things be done; it is after all a cheap 
payment for being left undisturbed in sensuality or ambition, or covetous- 
ness. Look for example at that man, than whom there is not a harder driver 
of a bargain in the whole mercantile community ; no, nor a less scrupulous 
trickster, for he would overreach his best friend, and if he advise you in a 
speculation, your only true course is to do just the reverse. Well, he is quite 
a pattern in certain externals of religion. He never misses church, transacts 
no business on Sunday, is righteously indignant if he see an open shop, and 
perhaps spends a portion of the day in visiting the poor, and admonishing 
them for their good. Do we blame him for this? Blame him! God forbid ! 
But what we accuse and condemn him for is that while he tithes the mint 
and the cummin, he omits judgment and faith, the weightier matters of the 
Jaw; that while unlike Naaman, he is ready to do a small thing, unlike 
Naaman again, he is not ready to do some great thing which the prophet 
may enjoin. Or look on that woman, than whom in all the circles of fashion 
there is no greater lover of dissipation ; none whose heart is more in the 
revel and the show ; none who is more busy with intrigues for making good 
matches for her.family—well she has her seasons of devotion and seclusion. 
She shuts herself up, it may be, during Lent; she will not enter into worldly 
things at a time which the church has made so solemn; and when she is 
purposing to receive the Holy Communion, she will receive no visitors, and go 
regularly through all that is prescribed to make preparation. Do we blame 
her for this? Blame her! Oh, no! We blame her for what she does not, 
rather than for what she does. We blame her for omitting the weightier 
matters of the law, and thinking to make amends by tithing the cummin 
and the mint. We blame her for not being ready with Naaman to attempt 
the great thing, though she is ready, unlike Naaman, to set about the less. 
Or again, look at that man who is most liberal and large handed in donations 
to the poor—generous to a proverb, so that wealth honestly acquired is boun- 
tifully distributed. Yes, but all the while he is radically selfish. He is his 
own object ; he prefers his own ease and convenience to everything else— 
the friend of man in public, he can be in private towards domestics and de- 
pendants, overbearing, petulant, irritable. Do we condemn him for charity ? 
God forbid! But we tell him that money is worthless as a substitute for 
gentleness, patience, goodness. We tell him that to lay on the altar a tenth 
of his income, and to withhold the offering of a disciplined and subjugated 
heart, is to imitate the Pharisees and Scribes—to omit the weightier matters 
of the law, and to console himself by paying tithe of the cummin and the 
mint. O, do not fancy that we are finding fault with him for being ready 
which Naaman was not, to perform the small things which the prophet may 
enjoin ; we reprove him because he is not ready which Naaman was, to do 
the greater things which are commanded him of God. j 
My brethren, we shall not continue these sketches. We might make them 
filla larger breadth of canvass, but we only attempt a few bold strokes, and 
then must pass the portrait to yourselves. The outline may be filled up in a 
hundred ways. There is hardly a man who having some favourite sin does 
not throw some cheap virtue into the opposite scale. He may be the very 
slave of ambition or covetousness ; and yet no one can ever find flaw in his 
morals. He may be a thorough-paced sensualist, but never do his neighbour 
any wrong ; he may neglect all the public ordinances of religion, but he may 
read good books at home; or he may come to church to look like a saint, 
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but go home to live likea sinner. Ah, know all of you who think to pay off by 
something external what is wanting internally, to compensate with what 
costs you little for what would cost you much, and substitute the appearance 
of for actual obedience—know ye that God is not to be imposed upon, He is 
still denouncing vengeance on those who like the Pharisees and Scribes pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, but omit the weightier matters of the 
law. It is wot enough—the being willing to perform the small duties—that 
you incur not the reproach which Naaman incurred ; can it be said of you as 
it could be said of Naaman—“ My father, if the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it?” 

We turn now to the case which is more accurately that of Naaman—the 
case of those who careful in greater things are negligent in lesser. And it 
is a wholly different character which is here presented to your view. We 
are not disposed to bring this character under the general description of 
hypocrisy. He can hardly bea hypocrite who observes the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. But the heart must be engaged where these are carefully 
performed. But nevertheless as performing the lesser duties may be given 
as apology for neglecting the greater ; so may the performing the greater be 
thought to remove the necessity of attention to the lesser. Observe nu- 
merous excellent persons, upright exemplary Christians, who really conse- 
crate substance and time to the service of God; but how neglectful are they 
of the ceremonials of religion ; how inattentive to the minor ordinances of 
thechurch. They feel conscious that they worship God in the Spirit, and 
therefore hold as indifferent all external form. Oh, they say, it is but evi- 
dence of a legal spirit; it is but tithing the mint and cummin to observe 
certain days and maintain certain customs, to be careful of certain ceremonials. 
It may indeed be only tithing the mint and cummin as compared with judg- 
ment, and mercy, and faith. But while Christ says of these weightier matters 
—“these ought ye to have done ;” he says also of tithing—‘“ these ought ye 
not to leave undone.” It was not enough that Naaman held himself ready 
for any vast enterprise ; he ought also to have been ready to comply with the 
simple order—* Wash, and be clean.” 

And the neglect of lesser duties is not confined to spiritual things, it ex- 
tends also to moral. How many aman who can never be justly accused of 
committing great sins, is in the almost daily habit of committing small sins— 
idle words, peevish tempers, frivolous occupations, indolence, which lets slip 
opportunities of serving God, censoriousness, which is secretly pleased to 
hear a neighbour defamed, envy, not perhaps at the temporal distinction 
but at the spiritual usefulness of others—how much of all this is there, if not 
in its more exaggerated, yet in its more subtle forms amongst men professing, 
yea, and practising godliness. And not only are these lesser sins much com- 
‘mitted ; they are but little thought of. And this is the point upon which 
we would make our text bear. Naaman looked contemptuously on the seem- 
ingly easy thing which Elisha prescribed. A man*who is all attention to the 
high duties of religion, who is wrestling successfully with the bolder shapes 
of wickedness, who is making great sacrifices in the cause of Christianity ; he 
will be very apt to say—“I know that I am deficient in minuter particulars, 
in the government of the tongue, in the management of the temper, and IL 
lament it ; but perfection is not to be reached below ; and while God enables 
me to observe the weightier matters, I need not be concerned at not paying 
tithe of the cummin and the mint. Nay, let us meet you on this ground. It 
is one striking evidence of the wisdom and the goodness of God that he en- 
Joins little duties in place of limiting himself to great. There is hardly a 
great sin which does not begin in a little. Trace a man who has become 
notorious in crime, and you will find that he commenced with what was 
thought trifling. The high road to bold rebellion is through little omissions 
Besides, the opportunities for performing the greater duties cannot be 50 
frequent as for the performance of the lesser. Christ is not to be confessed ever 
day in the face of persecution ; but his cross has to be carried every da a 
the shape of some wish to be denied, some word restrained, some infirmity 
borne with. And after all, there is more progress manifested, more love 


shown oe through the lesser duties, than in and through the greater. Ag 
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an excellent writer has put it—* We often think ourselves obliged to render 
considerable services to people for whom we have no great regard ; but it is 
only for such as we hold in the highest veneration that we feel certain little 
attachments, certain little attentions ; certain solicitudes ; which are counted 
little in ordinary phrase; but which are strong demonstrations of tender 
sentiments and zeal. It is the same with Divine love, There may be but 
faint love of God where great efforts, great sacrifices are made on great oc- 
casions ; there must be strong love of God; the love which observes tokeng 
as well as words—the glance of the eye as well as the precept of the law— 
where there is a religion, not of circumstances, but a religion of influence, 
diffusing itself into every part of every ann And therefore, never think of 
little sins as to be committed without much mischief, nor of little duties as 
to be omitted without much injury. Never allow yourselves the idea that 
because careful of higher things, you may be neglectful of lower ; rather, if 
you feel inclined to think little of what is less, let it breed in you a suspicion 
that you must be falling away in what is greater. Always remember that 
Christ said of the weightiest matters of the law, of judgment, and mercy, 
and faith—-“ these ought ye to have done;” that he said also of paying tithe 
of the mint, the anise, and the cummin, “these ought ye not to have left 
undone.” And, therefore, be not satisfied that it may be said of you as of 
Naaman—* If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou 
not have done it ’ can it also be said—* how much rather then, when he saith 
to thee, Wash, and be clean ?” ‘ : } 

Now we have thus used one particular point or turn in the history of Naaman 
for the purpose of exposing and reproving two sets of persons; both of whom 
may probably have representatives amongst ourselves. In doiug this we have 
had little to say in commendation of Naaman ; we have had to hold him u 
as exhibiting a disposition against which it behoves us to be all on our guard. 
Yet the text; if at least you connect it with what is afterwards recorded— 
that Naaman yielded to the remonstrance, and forthwith did the apparently 
slight thing of washing in the Jordan—the text I say exhibits Naaman as 
well deserving our admiration ; for it exhibits him as ready to take advice 
from his inferiors. He had shown this readiness before ; for it had been 
only through a little child, whom the Syrians had made prisoner in one of 
their excursions against the Israelites, and who attended on his wife, that he 
heard of a prophet able to cure the leprosy. This particular in his history 
is every way as interesting as instructive. And though we can only give it 
a passing glance at present, we may probably take it as our next subject of 
discourse. We now pray you to observe, that in hearkening to the sugges- 
tion of the little child, he had shown the same disposition, as when his ser- 
vants offered their advice, he gave heed at once to their remonstrance and 
bathed inthe Jordan. And what we admire in him was that he did not 
disregard a communication which had to do with his welfare, just because it 
came from his inferior ; but that he separated as every lover of truth is 
bound to do, between the thing that is said and the person who said it. 
He knew very well that truth could be no ways affected by the medium of 
communication. What he heard was either truth or it was not, It could 
not become a truth through being announced by a king ; neither could it 
cease to be truth through being mentioned by a slave. But there is a vast 
difference between Naaman and many amongst ourselves. How few bear 
reproof or advice from a servant ? . I am not going into the question whether 
a servant would be justified in giving it. There might be circumstances 
under which he would, while there are others under which he would not. 
But whether justified or not, he might utter only truth—wholesome though 

ossibly unpleasant truth. And would it not probably happen that ian ae 

ecause it came from a servant, we should receive it with a disdain ; and that 
in place of accurately examining the statement we should be angry at its 
having been made? ‘To take advice well is quite as hard as to give it ; nay, 
it is harder ; for it consists with human pride to be in a pene ee ; 
but it is against human pride to be in a position to be taught. is . ut 
one ramification of the principle which is very wisely laid down by a ies 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” The advantage is bE: estly on 
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the side of him who has the counsel to give. And naturally it would be more 
than commonly galling to be disadvantaged with those whom we hold for 
inferiors. Thus was Naaman well deserving our praise and admiration in 
hearkening to counsel which proceeded from servants. Though let us not 
fail also to observe how mistaken were those servants as well as Naaman 
himself in regarding as a light thing what the prophet enjoined. He was 
ready to do a great thing, yet was he contemptuous of what he was bidden 
to do, because it was easy and inconsiderable. Yea, the washing in the 
Jordan, with all its apparent facility was a hard and difficult thing. The 
very unwillingness of Naaman sufficiently proves this. The hard thing and 
the difficult thing is that against which our pride revolts, not that which 
flatters our pride while it tasks our strength. Naaman, it is trne, would have 
readily engaged in some vast enterprise, some laborious effort, some showy 
exploit ; but whilst thus employed he would only have been gratifying his 
natural feelings—feelings which recoil with a sort of aversion from obeying 
a direction which seemed to treat him asa child. Is not the case very similar 
with ourselves?, Yes, my brethren, we said in commencing our discourse 
that the case of Naaman was thoroughly typical ; and here is one point in which 
the type may be traced. It is not after all an easy thing. Men may call it an 
easy thing, men may upbraid it as an easy thing ; butit is not after all an easy 
thing to do what the gospel prescribes. It doesnot come before us with any of 
the pomp of what the world counts a great and glorious achievement—“ Believe 
and be saved.” Here is its command, and here is its promise. But is obedience 
. so easy that with Naaman we may turn away from the prophet and look 
scornfully on that which he has enjoined as the alone mode of cure? Nay 
not so! The modeis one from whose very simplicity the human heart recoils ; 
and we seek something of a loftier kind, something which shall put our ener. 
, gies more openly to the task—something of conspicuous toil or conspicuous 
endurance. We would enter readily and gladly on a course of obedience to 
a revelation which offered salvation by works, for this would be in accord- 
ance with our natural dispositions. But the revelation which offers salvation 
by faith—this is mortifying to our pride ; and therefore we turn from it not as 
too easy—here the servants of Naaman were wrong—but as really too hard 
Yes, I can play the giant, but I cannot be the child. And yet every one of 
us must become as a little child if we would enter into the kingdom of 
heaven._}There must be the thorough renunciation of all merit of our own 
the cordial and thankful closing with Christ as our wisdom, our righteous. 
ness, our sanctification, our “all in all’? And the method never fails 
Naaman may hesitate while his pride prompting him to resist represents 
before him the rivers of Damascus as more efficacious in their flowings than 
the Jordan of Israel, but when at last overcome by his sickness, and havin 
perhaps tried in vain the waters which seemed to him better fitted for sie 
he goes down to the Jordan, and makes trial of the “ fountain open for sin and 
for uncleanness,” “ his flesh came again as the flesh of a little child,” the le ros 
is removed, sin is pardoned, righteousness is imputed, and the isnot of 
heaven thrown open as his inheritance at death. Oh! that none of you might 
linger on the banks of Abana and Pharpar, while the river of life ever plete 
ing, ever offering its purifying stream, is passed by in neglect! Once more 
in all its freeness, in all its beauty, I set before you the gospel of Christ. 
Diseased by sin, and doomed to death, you are indeed like Naaman the 
Syrian, on whom a sickness had fastened, for which no cure was to be fot a 
in all the resources of human skill. But you need not perish! Ther me 
balm in Gilead ; there is a Great Physcian of souls; the precious ble ‘d 
has been shed, in which whesoever washes shall be cleansed from all mee 1 
defilement. May God dispose you all to turn unto.him “who is able ¢ i 
to the uttermost all who come unto God through him ;” who said to the 
seed of Jacob—seek ye me in vain? and not in vain does he once mor ne 8o 
the — am polinted—* Wash, and be cleansed.” SAY 
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“ But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things that are mighty; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and the things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in his presence.”— 
1 Corinthians i. 27—29. 


We wish to take up the subject of our last Tuesday’s discourse.* We en- 
gaged your attention with a portion of the history of Naaman the leper— 
a history which every one will admit to be typical; Naaman representing 
the sinner covered with the foul leprosy of sin, and the simple direction of 
Elisha the prophet that Naaman should wash seven times in the Jordan cor- 
responding to the announcement of the gospel of Christ, that we must look 
for spiritual health to the “fountain open for sin and for uncleanness,” even 
“the precious blood of the Redeemer,” as a “Lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” 

We then confined ourselves particularly to the remonstrance with which 
the servants of Naaman addressed him when he hesitated to obey the bidding 
of the prophet. “ My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldest thou not have done it? how much rather then, when he saith to 
thee, Wash, and be clean?” From this remonstrance we took occasion to 
set before you two classes of persons ; both of which it was but too probable 
had their representatives amongst yourselves. The one class was that of 
those who punctilious in trifles, tithing the mint, the anise, and the cummin, 
are neglectful of the weightier matters of the law. The other, that of those 
who attentive to these weightier matters, disregard little things, as either 
actually or comparatively unimportant. But there was another inference to 
be made from the remonstrance, or rather from the effect which it had upon 
Naaman. We showed you that it was highly commendable in Naaman, that 
it was an admirable trait in his character, that he acted so readily upon the 
advice of his servants. It isa great thing to take advice well. We are all 
rather disposed to the resenting advice when it goes counter to our wishes and 
intentions from whatsoever quarter it may come. But suppose it come from 
an inferior, we must have much either of natural amiableness, or of Christian 
humility, to yield to the suggestion and act upon the counsel. And this ex- 
cellence was the more observable in Naaman, because it was not only when 
his servants urged him to “ wash in the Jordan” that he showed a readiness 
to be advised and to obey. He had heard of Elisha, the prophet, only from 
a little maid, whom the Syrians had taken captive in one of their excursions 
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against the Israelites, and who waited upon his wife. This little maid said 
unto her mistress—* Would God my lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria! for he would recover him of his leprosy.” With many, the channel, 
through which the information came would have induced disregard, and 
distrust of the information itself. And we do not suppose that Naaman, 
without making any further inquiry, prepared himself for a journey to 
Samaria, just because the little maid had told him of a prophet. This 
would have been credulity at the least. A man may do as wrongly by acting 
upon insufficient evidence, as by requiring too much. But we suppose that 
Naaman, moved by what he heard from the child, made further inquiry, and 
having satisfied himself of the truth of the report, set himself forthwith to 
the obtaining a cure at the hands of Elisha, And what we admire in him 
was, that he did not disregard a communication which had to do with his 
welfare, just because it came through the meanest of his household ; but that 
he separated, as every lover of truth is bound to do, between the thing that 
was told, and the person who told it. 

But we do not now mean to insist at greater length upon this excellence in 
Naaman : enough that we have pointed it out as deserving alike the being 
admired and imitated. Independently of this, there is something highly in- 
teresting in the simple narrative of the little captive and the great ends 
brought about by her instrumentality. In our text, St. Paul givesit as a 
general feature of the dealings of God, that he accomplishes his ends by in- 
considerable means ; that he not only employs, but prefers what is insignifi- 
cant, as if to prevent any glorying on the part of man, or any boastful claim 
to the having wrought out the result for himself. We shall find a very 
apt illustration of this in what is recorded of the little maid that waited on 
Naaman’s wife, so that you see how we mean to shape our present discourse. 
We wish to regard, under different points of view, the story of the captive 
child, through whose instrumentality Naaman obtained cure of his leprosy ; 
and we design to make this story bear on the illustration of the apostle in 
our text, that—* God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, God hath chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are.” 

Now there is such a tendency in our nature to the idolatry of second causes, 
to the keeping God out of sight, or virtually exalting in his place the agency 
which is visible and felt, that if it were not for God’s determination to make 
himself known and observed, men would quickly exclude him from the 
memory, and would resolve everything into merely what is simple and 
material. But the Almighty, with that jealousy which is declared to belong 
to his essence, forces himself (if we may use such an expression,) upon the 
view of his creatures. Undoubtedly, he employs second causes ; but he com- 
monly provides that there shall be such disproportion between these causes 
and the effects produced, that no room is left, unless to the blind and the 
wilful, for questioning that the Divine hand has throughout been at work. 
It is not indeed always in our power to trace the series of causes through 
which has been brought round some striking result. But it might be done 
much oftener than it is. We need only have the habit of watching God’s 
hand, and we shall be surprised and delighted at observing how one thing is 
made to hang on another ; how from some trifle, as it may seem, there 
originates a long train of dependent facts, issuing at last in a thorough change 
whether in our condition, or in our character. We are commonly so much 
occupied with the termination of this train, that we lose sight of the inter- 
mediate steps; whereas, there may be as much in the exhibition of those 
steps ; in the inconsiderable links which connect a series of events, as in the 
final consummation, to demand from us that we admire that wonderful Bein 
who, if he calleth the stars by their names can equally “perfect praise oat 
of the mouths of sucklings and babes.” And, in the history of Naaman, we 
are admitted, so to speak, to a view of much of that mechanism through 
which ya Mabie: about his conversion from idolatry. We do not know tor 
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how long a time he had been afflicted with leprosy ; but the language em- 
ployed would seem to imply, that it had been on him whilst he led to con- 
quest the armies of Syria. And you might have expected, that as God de- 
signed to bring him to Elisha, in order to his having an opportunity of being 
healed, he might have effected their meeting when the Syrian was prosecuting 
his victories, and when a vast share of attention would necessarily be drawn 
towards what was happening. Or, why was not Elisha taken prisoner, and 
carried into Syria, that there, in the face of an idolatrous people, he might 
vindicate the supremacy of the Lord God of Israel? God would cause his 
hand to be recognised through his employment of the least likely instru- 
mentality ; and a less likely could hardly have been found than that through 
which he was pleased to act upon Naaman. The bands of the Syrians shall 
make eruptions into the land of Israel, probably with Naaman at their head ; 
and they shall perhaps carry away much spoil and many captives of the 
great amongst the people, but that which they may reckon as of least worth 
in their booty, shall be that which God designs to be the most precious 
to their leader. There is nothing in the whole of that which the marauders 
may bring home, to secure that Naaman be healed of his leprosy. There 
may be great men amongst their prisoners; but there is not one of them 
whom God will employ in directing the sufferer to his prophet. But amongst 
the captives, there is a little maid, and this little maid is given as a slave to 
Naaman’s wife ; and by one so inconsiderable, so likely to be overlooked or 
despised, did God intend to bring Naaman to health both of body and soul. 


And if you will think attentively, you cannot fail to observe that there was, 


herein, a sort of trial of Naaman, as well as an indication of God’s “ choosing 
the weak things of the world to confound the mighty.” It seemed very 
improbable that Naaman would pay any attention to advice which came 
through so unpromising a channel. How natural for him to have said—If 
there were a prophet in Israel who could cleanse me from my leprosy, I must 
have heard it from others far better informed than this child ; I have con- 
sulted in vain the wise and the great, and am I now to be directed by one 
who has been told some wonderful story in the nursery, when scarcely old 
enough to distinguish between fable and fact? But Naaman was in earnest 
about his cure ; though, when he came to the prophet he almost suffered his 
pride to withhold him from being healed. Yet at this stage of the matter 
he showed only honesty and singleness of purpose ; and we may fairly be- 
lieve that God was putting his dispositions to the proof, and that it augured 
well for his being led on to health, that he was so willing to be led by the 
little girl that waited on his wife. 

But, without now dwelling on this willingness of Naaman, we would con- 
fine ourselves to the apparent insignificance of the instrument employed, 
when the result to be effected was considerable, and there might have been 
reasonable expectation of a more pre-eminent agency. And we would have 
you know ; we would have you cherish in your memories, that God is more 
likely to work by small instruments than by great ; and upon the principle 
that “his honour will he not give to another,” he may ordinarily be expected 
to accomplish his purposes by means which shall leave undisputed from 
whence came the power. And it is a fatal error, whether in the things of 
the present life, or those of another, when we are always on the look out for 
what is surprising and startling, and scarcely recognize the workings of God 
in the little turns of every-day life. It may be, for example, that some of 
you are still unconverted to Christ ; still covered with the leprosy of sin ; 
and that they are waiting in the thought that something vast is to happen ; 
that by some supernatural interference, which it will be impossible to over- 
look, they are to become detached from the world and devoted to religion. 
They wait for that which is not likely to happen. There is already super- 
natural interference, but it is acting through minute things, which may be 
unnoticed or despised ; which are as truly instruments in God’s hands, as was 
the little maid whom the Syrians had led captive out of Israel. We warn 
you, strenuously, against your expecting to be converted by miraculous 


agency. Not that, in strict. truth, you can be converted ib 


og 
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agency, without the direct interference of the power of God. But you are not 
to look for an agency which shall be palpably or sensibly miraculous. It will 
not come ordinarily upon you in any mighty overwhelming shape. It is 
already with you, in admonitions—impulses—suggestions—remonstrances ; all 
of which may easily pass with you as mere things of course ; too trifling and 
insignificant to be instrumental in effecting a great moral deliverance. But 
nevertheless these are the actings of that Spirit, which is alone able, and is 
hereby endeavouring to effect a translation “ from darkness into marvellous 
light.” You may take little notice of the agency to which you are thus 
actually subject ; you may regard it as not worthy attention ; you may flatter 
yourselves with the thought that when God designs your conversion, he will 
manifest his purpose in a more convincing mode; but, oh! let the history 
before us convince you of your fault. Learn ye to regard God’s dealings with 
Naaman as accurately illustrating his dealings with those whom he would 
bring to that Prophet, who alone can cleanse from guilt and pollution. He did 
not draw Naaman by noble and powerful messengers, he drew him by a per- 
son whom he was most likely to despise or disregard as insignificant. And he 
will not ordinarily draw the sinner by methods which shall compel his atten- 
tion and force his obedience. Hisisthe “still small voice” against which it 
is easy to close the ear; his is the gentleness which even neglect is violent 
enough to withstand and overcome. We would have you, therefore, carry 
with you the truth, that you may delay religious duties if you will, because 
you may be willing to expect that when the day of conversion comes, it will 
bring with it far weightier instrumentality than any which you at present 
experience ; but you are actually doing what Naaman would have done, and 
must keep your leprosy as he would have kept his, had he refused to betake 
himself to a prophet in Israel, because, instead of a pompous herald and a 
long train of noble informants, there was only the little maid that waited on 
his wife, to impart to him the mode of cure. Yes, you may forget that ordi- 
nance of the Almighty, which our text so distinctly announces, and which 
the history of this little maid so strikingly illustrates that—* God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; that no flesh shall glory 
in his presence.” 

Now, whilst we thus acknowledge that the instrumentality which God 
ordinarily employs is slight and insignificant, it is worth your observing that 
there may be much which is excellent, though in the eye of the world 
it seems poor and of little worth. This maid, who waited on Naaman’s 
wite, was, indeed, to all appearance, an inconsiderable agent ; and when God 
wrought through her to effect Naaman’s cure, he undoubtedly “chose the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise.’ And yet there was much 
that was admirable in this little maid. There may be but little said, from 
which to form an opinion ; yet this little, when examined, may be found to 
furnish considerable information. I should say of the child, that she must 
have been religiously brought up ; and that the good seed sown had found a 
fruitful soil. Let us see what reasons there are for such a conclusion. It is 
very observable that Klisha had never cured any lepers in Israel. This ap- 
pears from what our Lord himself said in the synagogue of Nazareth— 
“Many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet; and 
none of them was cleaused, saving Naaman the Syrian.’ Whatever 
miracles, then, the little maid had been told of as wrought by Elisha, 
she had not been told of his cleansing any from leprosy; and I take 
it as a proof of her faith in the Divine power, as communicated to the pro- 
phet, that she did not limit it to what had been done, but extended it un- 
hesitatingly to a case which had not yet been reached. If she had not been 
well grounded in the principle that nothing is too hard for the Lord, she 
would not so boldly have inferred that the leper might be recovered ; be- 
cause she had heard of other wonders as accomplished by the prophet Elisha. 
Then what a generous mind she evinced. She had been injured by Naaman, 
who had taken her captive ; tearing her probably from all whom she loved 5 
and she was detained as a slave amongst the enemies of her eople. How 
many, es, such circumstances, would have rejoiced that Naaman was a 
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leper—yea, who would have said to themselves—“I will do nothing towards 
directing him to the prophet; I know indeed that he might be cured, but I 
shall not assist in relieving so great a foe of my country.” But this little 
maid, on the contrary, entertained no malice whatsoever. So gentle and for- 
giving was her temper, that she sought only to bless where she had under- 
gone injury. And you ought to observe in how unassuming a manner she 
gave her advice. Many much older than herself would have presumed on 
their knowledge, and taken, perhaps, an opportunity to upbraid the idols of 
Syria, saying—“ Oh ! are these your gods that cannot eure leprosy ? only try 
ours, and see yours put toshame.” But this damsel was too well trained to 
mock her superiors, because she thought them in the wrong. She discharged 
her duty towards God without in the least forgetting her duty towards man; 
and whilst actually and truly a preacher of righteousness, she yet avoided 
the slightest ground of offence, by giving advice in an expression of affec- 
tionate desire—-* Would God my lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria ! for he would recover him of his leprosy !” On ali these accounts 
—the faith in the power of God—the forgiving disposition—the respectful 
manner, we may venture to say, that this little maid had not only been in- 
structed im religion, but had profitted by the instruction, and was growing 
‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ And whilst choosing “the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty,” what an honour did God 
put on youthful piety, when he made the little maid his instrument in con- 
verting the monarch from idolatry? We may believe that her parents, if 
they lived, wept bitterly for her loss ; they could almost have better borne to 
follow her to the grave, than to have her a captive amongst those who wor- 
shipped not the Lord, and many a sigh went after her to the land of her 
captivity, and many a prayer was heard that she might not forget the God 
of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. It may never have entered into the 
minds of her parents that one so young might be a missionary, and honoured 
to be instrumental in delivering others from a worse captivity than had fallen 
on herself: but this was the appointment of God. He designed to afford 
Naaman the means of being convinced of the folly of worshipping Rimmon. 
He would not for this purpose send him Elisha, nor any follower of the pro- 
phet, but that he might at one and the same time show how slight agencies 
avail in his hands, and how dear in his eyes is the piety of the young; he 
employed the little maid, and enabled her to win the reward of those who 
turn many to righteousness. And why, seeing that our text announces a 
standing appointment—why should not the same, or something very similar, 
occur again? I doubt whether we sufficiently estimate the possible or rather 
probable results of the religious education of the children of the poor. We 
forget that the very fact of the poverty of these children is likely to pro- 
cure access for them to the wealthy and the high born. Poverty is to them 
just what captivity was to the Israelitish maid—a means of introduction to 
the household of Naaman. They may go in the capacity of servants into 
families from which the clergy are almost banished, in their capacity of am- 
bassadors from God, and without supposing them to go out of their proper 
sphere, which they will not, if they have been well grounded in the prin- 
ciple of the Bible, they may exert a moral influence upon all beneath the 
roof; and win regard for religion where it had been scarcely heard, or heard 
only to be ridiculed. If sorrow come on the family like a leprosy which 
mars all its beauty, and the Naamans turn hither and thither “seeking rest 
and finding none,” what is to prevent, but that the little maid, conscious 
that grief can be assuaged by none but the Redeemer, may breathe out the 
affectionate desire—* Would God my lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria! for he would recover him of his leprosy,” and the afflicted ones 
may thereby be induced to make trial of the balm to be found only in Gilead. 
Oh! itisa glorious thing to look down on one of our noble Universities, 
crested with the diadem, the steeple, andthe dome. There is no city,no town, 
which looks half so magnificent or radiant, though it may cover a broader 
space and be crowned with loftier structures, The splendour of the Univer- 
sity is derived from the fact that all its soaring edifices are conser aes to re- 
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ligion and to science. They are not palaces which you see gilded so beautifully 
by the rays which seem to love to sleep on such hallowed walls—not palaces 
where kings hold state and senators enact laws; but schools where truth is 
taught and God adored. And to the eye of the Christian the University is 
yet more glorious in its beauty than to the eye of the philosopher ; for the 
Christian beholds in its sanctuaries the training place of the great company 
of preachers. Dear and noble to him are its porches, its halls, its groves, 
because peopled with a band of future pastors and ministers ; and as he walks 

its streets he will seem to himself surrounded by preparations for carrying 
on the battle of the Lord. He will forget that in Colleges philosophy has its 
home and science sits enthroned; he will forget this only to give them a more 
sacred character, as a school whence he may expect to issue the messengers of 
God, the vanquishers of idolatry, the regenerators of the world. But I can 

carry something of the fecling thus awakened by the splendid University into 

any one of our National Schools. I am no longer, indeed, in an edifice which 
may be said to be haunted with the memory of sages, and historians, and 

poets, or dedicated to the genius of literature; but there are around me 

those whom I can imagine the instruments of God for carrying Christianity 

into many a neglected and barred up field. Even now may these little 

children be virtually missionaries. They may be collected from courts and 

alleys, which are almost inaccesible to the parochial minister, which are oc- 
cupied by those masses which seem to present something of an impregnable 
front to every effort of Christian philanthropy. But in every child whom he 

has drafted into his school from these profligate families, whom he sends 

back instructed in the lessons of the Bible, he is furnished with an instru- 
ment that will act on the hard, intractable beings, whom he perhaps never 
found within the walls of a church, and under whose roofs godliness is not 
known. Who shall doubt that many fathers, many mothers, who would turn 
a deaf ear to Christianity, as formally published by authorised ministers, may 
be affected by the lispings of a child ; and as the little one repeats what it 
has learnt in the school—a text of Scripture, or a verse of a hymn—there may 
be a great softening of heart in the old and the hardened ; and a word steal in 

imperceptibly from the lips of so young a preacher, into depths which hitherto 
have been closed to the announcements of the gospel, and there silently 
work remorse and contrition. And it is not only as missionaries to their 
own households that the children of our National Schools excite in the mind 
something of the same feeling as is stirred by the noble University, with all 
its apparatus for training the army which shall wage the war of the 
Almighty. The Christian contemplates in these children the future inmates 
of wealthy, but perhaps irreligious families; and he caunot but cherish the 
thought that if they are sent forth into life imbued and impregnated with 
the lessons of the Bible, taught that they are serving the Lord God, in faith- 
fully serving their superiors ; instructed as St. Paul instructed the slaves of 
old, to “adorn in all things the doctrine of the Saviour,” they may be 
honoured of God to the winning respect for the gospel as producing “ things 
lovely and of good report ;” and, perhaps, to the directing to the Great 
Physician some who are labouring under moral disease. This is no far 
fetched supposition, no dim imagination. I feel as if the history from which 
we are illustrating our text had been recorded on purpose for the encourage- 
ment of those who engage in the effort of giving religious instruction to the 
children of the poor. It is a history which does not merely show the advan- 
tageousness of religious education, but the advantageousness of religious 
education with regard specially to those who are likely to grow up to be 
received as servants into families. If religion be always carried with him 
by the teacher or superintendent into the National School, it can hardly fail 

when so carried, to convert that school into the highest of earthly sen z 
to give it all the dignity and all the sacredness of an establishment for ro. 
viding the leaders of a fierce battle with “ principalities and powers.” Fo : 
if it would not encourage me in expecting to make missionaries of bo Ss and : 
girls, to remember the success of Samuel, whom God called in his yaeth or 
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prophet ; or of Timothy, who knew from a child the Holy Scriptures ; 
assuredly I do no wrong in thinking that the very “babes and sucklings” 
may eventually perform the office of evangelists; when I observe that no 
agency was employed for the bringing Naaman to cure of soul as well as 
body, but that of a little maid who waited on Naaman’s wife ; and that this 
atter all was but an illustration how the rule laid down in our text is ordi- 
narily applied—the rule that God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty ; and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
Bet to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in his pre- 
nce. 

Yes, thus was the gospel figuratively preached by a child. The leprosy was 
symbolic ; the leper being cleansed in the Jordan was symbolic. The little 
maid, in directing Naaman to Elisha might almost be considered as pointing 
the sinner to “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” 
And let it not be said that we deduce mere from the history before us than 
it fairly contains, if we derive a lesson as to the duty of making religion a 
staple upon which to erect our system of education. I should like to know 
whether the little maid would have been as efficient as a missionary, had she 
been brought up in some mere intellectual seminary ; where all the processes 
of instruction had been directed to the head, and little or no care had been 
taken of the heart. She might, under such circumstances, have been ac- 
quainted with the history of Elisha, and with the wonderful things which he 
had done; but she would not have been likely to conclude that he had power 
over leprosy which he had never yet healed. Neither is it probable that she 
would have been anxious to direct Naaman to the prophet, thus eminently 
requiting evil with good. There was an indication of faith when she ex- 
pected such a miracle as had not been wrought; there was a display of a 
most forgiving temper when she longed that the miracle might be wrought 
for an enemy ; but neither the faith nor the forgiving temper could have re- 
sulted from a merely intellectual education. The little damsel had been re- 
ligiously brought up, otherwise she never could have been led to this wish. 
And this wish was one in which the politician and the statesman had interest. 
It cannot be said—Well, what if Naaman had not been converted ; the loss 
would have been entirely hisown. The fact that the child could not have 
acted as a missionary would have been a fact without any influence on the 
general world. There is no place here for any such statement. It was likely to 
have a great effect upon the populations of the two empires of Israel and Syria, 
that one so distinguished as Naaman, should leave the idols of the one for the 
true God of the other. In being cured and converted in the manner described 
by the historian, this great man must have been turned from an enemy to 
the friend of the people of Samaria. So that, unconsciously indeed, but not 
the less surely, may the little maid have been securing peace to her country 
while seeking to do good to her master. And thus it may literally have been 
made to hang on the fact of her receiving a religious education, whether the 
people of Israel should remain safe for a time from foreign invasion. 
There was peace at that time between Israel and Syria: this peace indeed 
was afterwards broken; but no one can doubt that while Naaman lived, he 
must have had great weight in the councils of the Syrians, and that his in- 
fluence as a worshipper of Jehovah must often have been used in defence of 
Israel. So that the history seems constucted on purpose to show you how the 
security of national interests may be bound up with a system of national 
education ; how shortsighted is the policy, even if regard were had only to 
temporal results, which would instruct the poor intellectually ; and leave 
them to shift for themselves in religion. I cannot say what position any 
one of the children in our parochial schools may live to fill; bul no one 
could have imagined the possibility of this little maid’s doing more to cement 
friendship between Israel and Syria than statesmen with their pens or war- 
riors with their swords. There may be some amongst those whom the be- 
nevolent are educating, who will come into such circumstances a it shall 
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just turn on their being or their not being influenced by Christianity, whether 
they shall effect a great public good or a great public injury ; so important is 
it to bear in mind the maxim of our text—a maxim, no apter illustration of 
which can be found than we have selected from the history of Naaman— 
that “God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
aud God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty ; and base things of the world, and things which are de- 
spised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are.” 

We must not close our discourse without a still more practical application 
of the subject. In regard of the preaching of the gospel; it is commonly 
through the weak rather than through the strong that God works—through 
the little maid, rather than through the mighty and well equipped com- 
batant. It is not when a preacher is most powerful in argument, or most 
splendid in diction that he wields most effectively the sword of God’s Spirit. 
It is not when he has most riveted the attention of an assembly by the 
energy of his appeals, or most fascinated them by the pathos of his descrip- 
tions that he is making most head against their pride and their wilfulness. 
The parts of a sermon which go deepest into the soul, and awake conversion, 
are commonly those which are nothing more than a faithful proclamation of 
some unadorned truth. It is probably just at those moments, when to the mass 
of his audience he seems tame or commonplace that the preacher is an instru- 
ment in God’s hands for overcoming the rebellion of some one in the assembly. 
If the reverse of this were ministerial experience ; if the speaker were most 
awakening to the conscience when he most dazzled the imagination, and most 
successful as an ambassador when most brilliant as an orator, the glory of con- 
version would be given to the instrument, and the work of Omnipotence be ouly 
partially recognized. But if it be true that itis when the speaker comes down 
from some high and adventurous pinnacle, or lays aside the armour of close 
and deep argument, and just appears before the people as a child bidden to 
repeat a text, but not to adorn; if it be when renouncing all the arts of 
rhetoric, he utters as an infant might lisp the solemn proclamation—* Oh 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity” 
if it be true that conscience is then roused, the heart touched, and the latent 
sparks of immortality wrought into a flame, when there is nothing, which even 
in appearance can dispute with God the honour of the achievement, or parry 
the conclusion of our text, that “no flesh should glory in his presence.” Oh 
that, like Naaman, you were so sensible of sickness as to be ready to listen to 
any one who would tell you of a prophet in Israel. Be assured, if you will 
only take tidings when delivered in the form of an eloquent harangue they 
are never likely to go further than the ear, and certainly not to penetrate the 
heart. For God, as you must again and again be told, works by the foolish 
things and the weak, rather than by the wise and the strong. If, then, you have 
no ear for a message unless it come to you in a showy garb, it is not consist- 
ent with the general dealings of God for you to expect that message to lead 
you to Christ the Physician of souls. A message in the lowly garb under 
which you despise it, is probably a message in a garb under which God would 
bless it. And while you run hither and thither in quest of one who may be 
able to give you some thrilling description of Elisha, or of some one who has 
the power of sketching with the pencil of a master the sway which he has 
over visible and invisible things, you may never advance, or you may advance 
but feebly and slowly towards moral health. God keep you from this! But 
this may and will be your case, if you must have the gospel dressed u 
before you can relish it; if you believe no report which comes to you a 
homeliness and simplicity. If you put scorn on all but a showy instru- 
mentality, you put scorn on an appointment of God—an appointment of his 
perfecting praise from babes and from sucklings an appointment of hi 
choosing the weak to confound the strong—an appointment which ma be 
said to have been figuratively announced, when in place of actin ef " 
Naaman through the mighty of the land; he employed a little runt wh 
could only exclaim—* Would God my lord were with the prophet that is i 5 
Samaria aoe he would recover him of his leprosy.” see 
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** Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted him in Massah.”—Deuteronomy vi. 16. 


THERE were two occasions upon which, in a special manner, the Israelites 
tempted the Lord their God, and the reference of our text is probably to both. 
The one was when there was no water for the people to drink ; the whole 
congregation murmured against the Lord, and Moses was commanded to smite 
the rock, and the streams lept forth in the desert. The other occasion was, 
as “they journeyed from mount Hor by the way of the Red Sea, to compass 
the land of Edom: and the soul of the people was much discouraged because 
of the way. And the people spake against God, and against Moses, Where- 
fore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness? for there 
is no bread, neither is there any water; and our soul loatheth this light 
bread.” The murmurings, you observe, were in both cases of the same character, 
and produced by the difficulties and privations which attended their journey 
through the wilderness. It was upon the latter occasion that God punished 
their murmurings by sending fiery serpents amongst the people, which visi- 
tation brought them to contrition. Moses was directed to erect a serpent of 
brass, a great type of the Lord our Redeemer, as he hung upon the cross 
a sacrifice for the sins of the world. When St. Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, exhorts them not to tempt God as the Israelites tempted him, 
he mentions the destruction of the people by serpents, and thus fixes his 
reference to the second of the occasions of which we have spoken. 

You will judge from what has been said, that either of the occasions may 
with equal justice be taken as illustrating that “tempting of God” which is 
forbidden in our text. As St. Paul has used the second, and we shall have 
to connect the history in the Old Testament with that which is spoken of in 
the New, we shall treat the passage before us, soas that the tempting God in 
Massah, referred to that conduct of the Israelites which provoked their being 
plagued with fiery serpents. This may suffice as preliminary to our present 
discourse. ; i 

We shall proceed at once to consider with what truth, and in what sense 
the Israelites could be said to have tempted God upon the occasion in ques- 
tion, that so we may the better apprehend the force with which the injunc- 
tion may be pressed upon ourselves—“ Ye shall not tempt the Lord your 
God, as ye tempted him in Massah.” : : 

Now, we have already told you, that it was in consequence of their mani- 
festing extreme discontent that God brought upon the Israelites the sore 
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plague of fiery serpents. Their discontent was produced by several causes. 
‘They were disheartened by the constant difficulties which they met with in 
making their way through the wilderness. There appears also to have been 
a suspension of that miraculous supply of water which had been vouchsafed ; 
besides the manna had grown distasteful, so that if there was a sufficiency 
of food, it was such as they could no longer relish. ; 

Then there comes the question as to the propriety of saying that God was 
tempted by the murmurers, or as to the sense in which such expression is 
employed in our text. We know that though God cannot be tempted with 
evil, he may justly be said to be tempted whenever men, by being dissatisfied 
with his dealings, virtually ask that he will alter those dealings, and proceed 
in a way more congenial to their feelings. If you reflect a little, you will 
hardly fail to perceive, that in a very strict sense, this and the like may be 
called tempting God. Suppose a man to be discontented with the appoint- 
ments of providence, suppose him to murmur and to repine at what the 
Almighty allots him to do or to bear ; is he not to be charged with the asking 
God to change his purposes? And what is this if it is not tempting God, 
and striving to induce him to swerve from his plans, though every one of 
those plans has been settled by Infinite wisdom ? te an 

Or again, if any one of us, notwithstanding the multiplied proofs of Divine 
loving-kindness, doubt or question whether or not God do indeed love him, of 
what is he guilty, if not of tempting the Lord, seeing that he solicits God 
to the giving additional evidence, as though there was a deficiency, and 
challenges him to a fresh demonstration of what he has already abundantly 
displayed? This would be called tempting amongst men. If a child were to 
show by his actions that he doubted or disbelieved the affection of his parents, 
he would be considered as striving to extract from them new proofs, by asking 
them to evince their love more, though they may already have done as much 
as in wisdom and in justice they ought to do. And this is clearly tempting 
them, and that too in the ordinary sense of the term. In short, unbelief of 
every kind and every degree may be said to tempt God. For not to believe 
upon the evidence which he has seen fit to give, is to provoke him to give more, 
offering our possible assent if proof were increased as an inducement to him 
to go beyond what his wisdom has prescribed. And if in this, and the 
like sense, God may be tempted, what can be more truly said of the Israelites, 
than that they tempted God in Massah? ‘Was there ever a people for whom 
so much had been Rone: on whose behalf so many miracles had been wrought, 
or for whose protection there had been such signal displays of Omnipotence ? 
Witness the plagues which laid Egypt waste when Pharaoh would not suffer 
them to depart his land; witness the dividing of the Red Sea’s waters, that a 
passage might be made for their hosts, and destruction overwhelm their 
enemies ; witness the pillar of fire, and of cloud which mysteriously led 
them in their wanderings ; witness the bread which fell from heaven and 
sustained them in the midst of dearth ; witness the water which lept from 
the rock and tracked them as a sparkling river in all their dreary marches ; 
witness, moreover, the awful disclosures of Godhead, when with thunder- 
ings and lightnings the law was given from Sinai, and the nation brought 
into close covenant with Jehovah. It would seem almost impossible, if we 
had not the inspired history of the fact, that a people so dealt with by Deity, 
So girt round with the signs of his presence, so visited with manifestations 
of his favour, should have been perplexed by every fresh difficulty, terrified 
at every new danger, and disposed not merely to mistrust, but even to reproach 
God if there were even the least appearance of their progress being hindered. 
And what should be said of this, their perpetual disposition to murmur and 
mistrust, if not that they virtually accused God of variableness and unfaith- 
fulness, and challenged him to the doing yet greater things if he would have his 
people confide in his protection ? Every expression of fear, and every syllable 
of repining, involved an impeachment of his dealings, and virtually told him 
that his promises were not to be relied upon, however solemnly made, and 
however heretofore steadily accomplished. In shrinking and murmuring at 


every new ate or hindrance, the Jews made light of all past interference, 
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and practically denied that the desolation of Egypt i 
‘ esola EK or the miraculous s13- 
Sorel gave evidence of the guardianship of Aa Miaripbty Protector, And 
as not this a high crime; one well deserving such a judgment as that of 
en serpents? Indeed, my brethren, we are perhaps not accustomed to 
Haale sa aE over or murmuring as nothing less than a tempting God, and 
2 refore, we do not attach to what is so common, its just degree of henious- 
ess. It is so natural to us to be discontented whenever God’s dealings are 
—. what we like, to forget what has been done for us as soon as our 
pa seem thwarted, to be impatient and fretful under every new cross, 
at we are scarcely conscious of committing a sin, and much less one 
more than usually aggravated. Yet we cannot be dissatisfied with God’s 
dealings, and not be virtually guilty of tempting God. It may seem a harsh 
definition of a slight and scarcely avoidable fault, but nevertheless it is a 
true definition. You cannot mistrust God, and not accuse him of want 
either of power or of goodness. You cannot repine, no, not even in thought, 
without virtually telling him that his plans are not the best, nor his dispen- 
sations the wisest which he might have appointed in respect of yourselves. 
So that your fear, or your despondency, or your anxiety in circumstances 
of perplexity, or peril, are nothing less than the calling upon God to depart 
from his fixed course—a suspicion, or rather an assertion that he might pro- 
ceed ina manner more worthy of himself, and, therefore, a challenge to him 
to alter his dealings if he would prove that he possesses the attributes 
which he claims. You may not intend thus to accuse or to provoke God 
whenever you murmur, but your murmuring does all this, and cannot fail to 
do it. You cannot be dissatisfied without virtually saying that God might 
order things better ; you cannot say that he might order things better with- 
out virtually demanding that he change his course of acting and give other 
proofs of his Infinite perfections. Thus you tempt God, yea, even as Israel 
tempted him in Massah. It is a great sin which you may almost inad- 
vertently commit, for by tempting God, according to the definition which we 
have given of the words, and of the mode we have marked out as probable, 
and even as common—you throw doubts upon the attributes of the Most 
High, and look to obtain expected blessings ina manner more pleasing to 
yourselves. Let us be warned by the fate of the Israelites, to struggle against 
every kind, and every degree of discontent and unbelief, amidst all the diffi- 
culties that we may have to encounter, and hold fast the truth that God is 
faithful to his word, and does all things for the best. For though we may 
not proceed to the same length as the people of Israel, we may display the 
very same temper, a temper which might break forth into equal excesses, 
were we exposed to equal trials. And, forasmuch, as it isat the heart that God 
looks, he may consider himself as much tempted by our secret thoughts, 
and silent misgivings, to say nothing of open discontent, as by the reproaches, 
and upbraidings, and denial of those who provoked him to punish them in 
the wilderness. Therefore, may it come to pass, that he may at length be 
moved to the bringing on us, as upon the murmurers of old, fearful proofs 
of his righteous indignation, and we may fall beneath the vengeance, if we 
do not hearken to the admonition founded upon the history of his once 
favoured people—* Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted 
him in Massah.” 

We now wish to turn to quite another inquiry. You are often told of the 
great worth of the marginal references in your Bibles, and are taught that 
there is no such safe way of interpreting Scripture as by comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual—bringing one passage into contact with another, and 
using them for the purpose of mutual illustration. And it is altogether re- 
markable how many new lights are struck out ; how many unsuspected beau- 
ties disclosed by thus leaving the Bible to interpret itself. We are sure 
that if you accustomed yourselves to the use of marginal references, though 
you had no other commentary, you would often be surprised and delighted 
at the elucidation of obscure parts of Scripture; and not unfrequently 
amazed at unexpected disclosures of a deep and pregnant truth. And 
thus, as we have already told you, St. Paul grounds the admonition to the 
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cenit : - “| ilty 
Corinthians upon that tempting of God of which the Israelites had been gui 

in the wilcariens The ace in which he does this is, of oe ee of 
those to which, when examining our text, you would be directec y me 
good set of marginal references. Turn to it, and what do abe oe rie 
“Neither let us tempt Christ as some of them also tempted, an Lene 
stroyed ofefiery serpents.” Our text speaks of the Israelites as a le 
Lord their God. St. Paul speaks of them as tempting “ Christ. ere - 
a great peculiarity which we might have overlooked, had we not Tet like 
Scripture with Scripture. It was, after all, Christ whom the Israelites 
tempted when they murmured against God in the wilderness. You never 
read distinctly of Christ in the Old Testament ; though there are unnum- 
bered passages in which now that they can be read by the light of the a 
you find him who was to be “born in the fulness of time,’ that “seed o 
the woman” promised so soon as man_ transgressed, though not to enter 
upon the Mediatorial work till after a long period of introductory dispen- 
sation. And it seems to us, that unless you fully admit the Divinity of 
the Redeemer, and therefore his pre-existence as a person of the God- 
head, it will be impossible to offer any satisfactory account of his having 
been tempted centuries before he appeared on earth. We see not how, by 
any figure or license of speech, a Being who had then no being, who did not 
begin to be till many ages after, could be spoken of as tempted by those 
murmurings of the Israelites which caused the plague of the fiery serpents. 
He must have existed at the time of the murmurings ; and the murmurings 
must have been directed against Him, otherwise it could not, we think, by 
any construction of language be said that he was tempted by the discon- 
tented Israelites. And not only does the assertion of St. Paul go to the 
establishing the pre-existence of Christ ; it goes also to the establishing his 
actual Divinity ; for it was against the Lord their God that the people mur- 
mured ; and, unless therefore, Christ be the Lord their God, with what truth 
could it be affirmed that they murmured against Christ? There is a yet more 
remarkable instance in the Epistle to the Hebrews of this speaking of Christ 
as in existence long before he was born in Bethlehem of Judah. We 
allude to what is said of Moses, that he “ esteemed the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than all the treasures in Egypt.” “The reproach of Christ,” 
or as it may more strictly be rendered, “reproach on account of Christ.” 
We are free to own that at first sight, it is almost startling, thus to meet 
with the name of Christ in a record of distant days, and to find that a God- 
fearing man exposed to persecution at a period when, as yet there was no 
explicit revelation of a Saviour, could be said, just as though he had lived 
in our own age of the world, to have borne that Saviour’s reproach. With 
what justice can it be affirmed, whatever the reproaches which were cast upon 
Moses, that he was reproached for, or on account of Christ ; living as the leader 
did when the world around him must have been ignorant of the very name 
of the Redeemer? How could it hold good, fierce as may have been the 
obloquy which his conduct provoked? How could it hold good, that it was 
hatred of this Redeemer which actuated his revilers? Of course, we cannot 
go at length into all the answers which might be given to these questions. 
There is one reason, to which, because it holds equally good in the case of 
our text, we would direct your attention. We know, that from the time of 
the fall of man there has been going forward on this earth a mighty contest 
between evil and good, We are ignorant whether there is any other stage 
in the universe upon which meet the powers of light and darkness, to mea- 
sure their strength. But that our world is a battle-plain, where Satan carries 
on a war against God, we are as ¢eertain of this as of a fact attested by our 
bodily senses, And we may yet further be certain, that apostate ange!s 
have had from the beginning one definite object of assault; that wasting 
not their energy in vague and desultory efforts, they have concentrated their 
might against the anointed of the Lord. Who shall think, that acute and 
subtle as we know the tempter to have been, he would fail to observe nar- 
rowly the threatening that the “seed of the woman should bruise his head at 


that if man extracted consolation from this first mention of a Redeemer, 
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the devil would fail to derive information as to the object against which all 
his efforts should be turned ? _ We cannot well question, that informed as 
Satan was immediately upon his success over our first parents, that a man 
would arise to repair the breach which had been made in creation; that 
his after plans would have reference to this promised Deliverer, and that 
the whole of his strength and intelligence would be given to an attempted 
frustration of God’s plan of restoring the fallen. We consider it a statement 
which will bear the most rigid of tests, that ever after man apostatized, Christ 
was the grand object of the devil’s attacks. He had so far prevailed as to 
have effected the ruin of this creation, and all that now remained was to 
prevent its restoration. He had nothing, therefore, further to do with an 
assault upon man ; man, in all his generations, had become hopelessly his prey. 
His only concern was to prevent interference with his conquest ; and, therefore, 
his only business was to wrestle with the being who should arise as man’s advo- 
cate. Hence, from the moment of his victory over the first Adam, he brought 
to bear, either directly or indirectly, the whole of his artillery on the second. 
When he saw the selection of a family and perceived the travelling down of 
the promise from Abraham to his children, he then learned that if he would 
grapple with the predicted Deliverer, he must overthrow the type in the 
children of Israel. Henceforward, therefore, he fought against Christ, and 
by fighting against Israel he spared no pains to root out and sweep wholly 
away the detested nation which was to give birth to the Redeemer of the 
human race, or so to demoralize and corrupt the chosen family, that God 
would be provoked to abandon the purpose which he had long ago announced. 
But whether he were weaving temporal captivity for Israel or moving those 
Israelites to idolatry, the object at which his shafts were aimed was the pro- 
mised seed of the woman; the blow was intended for Christ, when it de- 
scended upon those of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ was to come. 
And if this be a correct account of the machinations of the evil one, we must 
consider that Christ was persecuted in the person of Moses, and that he 
was tempted through the murmurs of the Israelites. The reproaches which 
fell on Moses were virtually designed and directed against Christ ; Christ 
was the real object of the devil’s hostility. Moses was assaulted only as 
he served as an instrument in God’s hands for props Christ’s way. We 
very much wish to press upon you this view of the matter ; for it is, perhaps, 
atter all the most important that can be presented. We wish you to under- 
stand, that as from the very beginning, Satan has been the great champion 
of evil, so has Christ been the great champion of good. We wish you to ob- 
serve, that as man, so soon as he had fallen, was taught to expect a Redeemer, 
so was Satan taught to expect an antagonist. It was not with man that 
he afterwards fought. The instant he had vanquished Adam he began to 
fight with Christ. If no Christ had been promised to man and threatened to 
Satan, Satan might have left this world to itself secure, that by no inter- 
ference of others, by no struggle of its own, could it be wrenched from his 
sovereignty. But he had heard of the seed of the woman: enough of re- 
demption had been disclosed to alarm him for his conquest, and, therefore, 
did we combine all the intelligence and all the strength of his apostate com- 
pany to carry on the one work of opposing Christ. ‘Without Christ, Moses 
would have been left alone; but Christ was to be opposed through Moses 
his type, both asa prophet and as a leader. And thus the battle was with 
Christ ; and the reproach was on Christ ; so that if he had turned from the 
contest, it then would have been literally the reproach of Christ when he 
declined ; while on the other hand, embracing contumely as precious, it was 
literally “the reproach of Christ which he esteemed greater riches than all 
the treasures of Egypt.” In like manner you might regard the murmurings 
against Moses, for those murmurings as instigated by the machinations of 
Satan were nothing less than murmurings against Christ. And when over 
and above the confessed fact of Christ’s essential Deity—a fact which re- 
quires us to suppose him to have been present with the Israelites in all their 
wanderings, and forsaken by them in all their apostacies—when, besides this, 
you consider the Mediator as having been all along the object g ase sO 
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that it was against Christ that Satan was working, when stirring up the spirit 
of rebellion and discontent, you have no difficulty in understanding why St. 
Paul associates the name of our Redeemer with early Jewish history ; why 
in founding an admonition on the doom of those who murmured in the wil- 
derness, he throws it in the very peculiar form—* Neither let us tempt Christ, 
as some of them also tempted”—though the remonstrance of Moses had been 
in the words of our text—* Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye 
tempted him in Massah.” 

Now, having thus brought you, by comparing our text with another portion 
of Scripture, to the speaking specially of the tempting of Christ, let us 
examine how we may imitate the sin of the Israelites, and what doom we 
may expect if we do. Let it be observed at once, that if the Israelites, 
favoured with dim and figurative notices of a Mediator, could be charged with 
tempting Christ, and were exposed in consequence to the fierce wrath of 
Christ, far easier must it be for ourselves, on whom the clear light shines, to 
commit the like sin, and the more signal must be the vengeance which we 
ought to expect. We have already spoken, at some length, of the mode in 
which we may tempt God; bunt it is now in his Mediatorial, rather than his 
Divine capacity, that we would wish to show you how Christ may be tempted. 
There isa great general similarity between the two cases, for in both the 
Supreme Being is tempted if we practically undervalue what he has done 
for us—throw scorn upon the proofs already given of his love, and thus 
virtually challenge him to do more, or give greater. Ah, men and brethren, 
this may be putting neglect of Christ and his gospel under an unusual aspect ; 
but prove to us, if you can, that it isnot a just. We affirm, that by every 
refusal to turn from your sins, and to seek that repentance and remission 
which Christ died to procure, and lives to bestow, you are as literally guilty 
of tempting Christ as were the Israelites in the desert, when they provoked 
God by their repining and unbelief. The Israelites virtually said that God 
had not done enough for them, and he must do greater things still ere they 
would give him their allegiance, their confidence, and their love. And is not 
this precisely what you also say to Christ, when you are not to be moved by all 
the mysteries and mercies of his Incarnation, his Passion, his Death, his 
Intercession, to the giving heed to his gospel, and the closing with his ’pro- 
fers? Wherein lies the difference? If God be tempted when we are discon- 
tented with his dealings, and thus show that unless he change his plans we 
are not ready to confide in his word, surely Christ is tempted when we are 
neglectful of his offers, and thus show that unless he make yet greater efforts. 
he will not succeed in winning us to his service. Undoubtedly we provoke, 
we challenge him to do more by putting contempt upon what he has done : 
and this contempt we virtually—nay, we literally put when we prove that 
what he has done is insufficient to overcome our unbelief. So that you tempt 
Christ, even as the Israelites tempted him in Massah, every time that you 
neglect him as a Saviour, every time that he knocks at the door of the heart 
through the ministrations of his word, and you give him not admission You 
tempt him precisely in the sense in which the Israelites tempted God by 
practically denying that what has been done on your behalf has bound you 
to his service ; and, therefore, by practically demanding that he interfere 
again and again, and with mightier tokens of supremacy and com assion 
And how little had been done tor the Israelites by God in eoulbarieah with 
what has been done by Christ Jesus for us. It was much that God had 
wrenched from the neck of a captive people the yoke of an oppressor ; but 
think of our emancipation from the thraldom of Satan! By pla ue sd 
prodigy had the Egyptians been discomfited ; but what is this to death van- 
quished, the grave rifled, and heaven opened by the miracles and trium hs 
of the Mediator? God gave the people manna from heaven : but what is thi 
to Christ giving the true bread—his own flesh—for the life of the world 
Ihe rock was smitten and waters gushed out ; but what is that to Christ 
having been pierced that a fountain might be opened for sin and for uncl a 
ness? The tabernacle was set up, and Aaron, ; ; 8 eee» 
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but what is this to our having a High Priest within the veil, having at 
his disposal all the gifts of the Spirit? Ay, if it show great hardness of 
heart, great ingratitude, great perverseness, that men who had seén waters 
turned into blood, and the sea divided, and the food brought in profusion by 
the stretching forth the rod of the lawgiver, should have been fretful and im- 
patient, and mistrustful in every new trial, what is evidenced by our conduct, 
if we continue the careless and unbelieving—we before whose eyes Christ Jesus 
is evidently set forth crucified amongst us—tastened to that cross upon which, 
more potent than the rod of Moses, was nailed principalities and powers, 
before which idolatry hath already shrunk, aud shall yet finally crumble 
to nothingness—that cross before which when erected in any land, moral dark- 
ness vanishes, and moving over the grave, the dust is reanimated. I dare no 
longer compare that tempting of God with which the Israelites were charged, 
with that tempting of Christ of which numbers amongst ourselves are con- 
tinually guilty. It were to say that nothing more stupendous, nothing more 
glorious has been revealed to us, than was revealed by the interposition 
which dismayed the proud Egyptian, or by the thunderings which shook 
Mount Sinai to its base. It were to say that a temporal deliverance and a 
temporal Canaan gave as great evidence of the love of the Almighty towards 
men, and of infinite power being engaged in their succcur, as redemption 
from everlasting death, and an inheritance that fadeth not away. Oh,no! 
there is sameness in the mode of temptation, but there is vast difference in 
the degree of guiltiness. Yet the Israelites were terribly visited. And 
“how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” The fiery serpents 
swarmed amongst the murmurers. It was a strange and very significant 
punishment. The serpent had been the first tempter, and ever after might 
be regarded as an emblem of Satan. What then was taught by the tempting 
God, when the Israelites brought the serpents upon them, if not that to dis- 
trust God is to give one’s-self up to the power of the evil one? and that the 
moment we cease to have confidence in our heavenly Father, and dare to 
arraign the wisdom of his dealings, we expose ourselves to the assaults of a 
malignant legion of spirits who kept not their first estate, who are ever on 
the watch to bring evil upon us and sting us? What moreover, was taught— 
if as we cannot doubt the occurrence was typical—if our tempting of 
Christ was figured by that of the Israelites? What but that there is no 
alternative to our neglecting the Saviour, but our being the prey of the devil 2 
Tempt him we may ; but he will not be moved to the doing more on our be- 
half. No more evidence shall be given of Christianity ; no fresh miracle shall 
be wrought to compel our assent—no awful meteors, no portentous voices 
shall shame us into belief. Tempt him we may ; by withstanding his Spirit, 
and thus asking some extraordinary ayency to force us from our sins ; tempt 
him we may, by presuming ou his long suffering, and thus demanding that he 
permit us to continue a while longer in sin ; but no new engine shall be 
brought to bear upon us, and the limits to his patience will be placed by his 
other attributes, and not by our desires. Tempt him we may, but neverthe- 
Jess heis not to betempted. Wemay commit the sin, but we canuot turn the 
sin to advantage. And what will follow from our continuing to tempt the 
Mediator—and thou dost tempt him, man of pleasure, who hast no care for 
the soul which he purchased with his blood—thou dost tempt him, man of 
business, who would defer providing for eternity, till thou hast made a large 
provision for time—thou dost tempt him, self-righteous man, who thinkest 
to add something to his perfect merits—what will follow from our con- 
tinuing to tempt the Mediator, except that serpents of fire will be upon us, 
and we shall be given over to our own lusts—things of subtlety and things of 
flame, that finally those malignant spirits who have always been lurking as 
adders in our path, and hovering round us to inflame our evil passions will 
seize upon us as their lawful victims, and infect us with that burning po 
of which we may seek, but shall never tind the antidote throughout cier 2 
I shrink from the type of serpents of fire: it is so fearfully cee : Ser- 
pents—gliding, insinuating, deadly things—serpents of fire ee vai ove 
the Almighty takes as his emblem when he declares himselt ry: e—* for 
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our God is a consuming fire.” It is, we say, so fearfully expressive. That 
image might fill us with despair if we had never heard of the brazen serpent ; 
nor read that as “Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ Here, however, is our refuge ; here is our 
hope—we need not perish. “ Look unto me and be ye saved all the ends of 
the earth,” are the gracious words which proceed still from him whom we 
have long tempted, but who is still ready to blot out our transgressions as a 
cloud, and, as a thick cloud our sins. The dying Israelite turned his eyes 
towards the brazen serpent, and presently found himself made whole. Oh, 
dying sinner, “behold thou the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world ;” and yet thou mayest live; yet thou mayest be saved. Tempt 
him no longer. Is it not marvellous forbearance that thou hast been suffered 
to tempt him so long; that thon hast not been already cut down as a cum- 
berer of the ground? Able as Christ is to save thee; willing as Christ is 
to save thee; wilt thou not allow Christ to save thee; wilt thou refuse to 
be saved by him? I dare promise you pardon ; I dare promise you peace; I 
dare promise you a glorious immortality, if you will turn unto him who died 
that you might live, who poured out his precious blood that he might ransom 
you from everlasting pains. What a blessed portion is yours! What a 
blessed portion will be that of every one amongst us if we will but turn in 
godly contrition unto God, and take the blessings which he proffers for our 
acceptance. The fiery sword of the cherubim shall no longer keep you from 
Paradise, and from the tree of life. The serpent of fire shall have no power 
to harm. The chariots of fire and the horses of fire shall at length convey 
you into the presence of the Lord God Almighty. I can but present Christ 
to you ; I can but point you to him. Oh, that the Holy Spirit, whose special 
office it is to convince of sin, to arouse from moral stupor, to quicken into 
moral life, may both incline and enable you to come unto this blessed Saviour, 
long tempted by your neglect, and your unbelief, tempted to leave you to your- 
selves, utterly to forsake you, but who still waiteth to be gracious; “ who is 
able to save to the uttermost all who come unto God through him, seeing 
that he ever liveth to make intercession for us.” It is a strange thing that 
men should want such urgent entreaty, when the thing entreated is that they 
will strive to flee from eternal wrath. “Turn ye, turn ye,” saith the pro- 
phet, “for why will ye die?” “ Why will ye die?” Is it so pleasant, so de- 
sirable? Yet there must be entreaty—frequent, fervent entreaty! We can 
but conclude with the words of the Apostle—* We are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.” 
$16 
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** For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and in them 
that perish: to the one we are the savour of death unto death; and to the other the savour 
of life unto life. And who is sufficient for these things ?”?—2 Cor. ii, 15, 16. 


Ir you consult the book of the Acts of the Apostles, you will perceive that 
St. Paul’s course, as a preacher of Christianity, was very diversified ; that in 
some places he rapidly formed a flourishing church, while in others he en- 
countered fierce persecution, or could make little or no impression on the 
reigning idolatry. It is very remarkable, that although defeat was thus 
mingled with success, repulse with acceptance, the apostle could neverthe- 
less, in the verse immediately preceding our text, break into the exclama- 
tion—* Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every 
place.” He speaks as though he were everywhere a conqueror, as though 
wheresoever he preached, the gospel found an immediate and cordial re- 
sponse. You would think from his tone, that he had only to enter a city, 
and its idols trembled and falsehood gave place to truth. How then is this? 
If we consult the history, we find the apostle often baffled, and we find 
Christianity as proclaimed by him often unable to overcome inveterate super- 
stition ; and yet if we are to judge from expressions of thankfulness to God, 
the place was never found in which he was not instrumental to so manifesting 
the gospel as to bring glory to God. In our text, St. Paul explains this ap- 
parent contradiction. He does not mean to imply by his bold and triumphant 
prayer, that all, or even the majority of those who heard the gospel from his 
lips, heard it with gladness and submitted to its statements ; he does not 
wish it to be supposed that he had met with uninterrupted success; that 
there were no lands and no cities in the circuit which he made, that had re- 
fused to do homage to Jesus of Nazareth. But he felt assured that whether he 
made converts or not ; whether the gospel was rejected or received, the gospel 
was glorified by and through his ministrations. It was not according to his 
opinion—it was not in the power of unbelief to interfere with the issue of his 
preaching, so far as that issue had to do with the honour derived to God from 
the ministerial work—“ For we are unto God asweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish.” 

There is no great difficulty in understanding what St. Paul means, 
when he describes himself and his fellow-labourers as being “unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ.” He alludes to a notion common 
among the heathen, that God was pleased with the smoke which ascended 
from the sacrifice burnt on his altars. Indeed, the Scriptures frequently 
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speak of Jehovah in language borrowed from this prevalent opinion. Thus - 
when the waters of the Deluge had subsided, and Noah standing on a bap- 
tized earth, had offered burnt offerings of every clean beast and fowl, we 
read—*“ And the Lord smelled a sweet savour ; and the Lord said in his heart 
I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake.” When, there- 
fore, St. Paul speaks of a “sweet savour of Christ,” we should understand 
him as referring to the acceptableness of the sacrifice of Christ, and to its 
prevalence with God as a propitiatory offering. And when he speaks of 
preaching as being “unto God a sweet savour of Christ,” he means that by 
setting forth the sacrifice and causing it to be known, he was instrumental in 
bringing to God more and more of that glory which arises from the sin- 
offering which he provided for the world. hus, then, the apostle argues. 
He knew that he preached the gospel to many who would perish, as well as 
to many who would be saved ; but, nevertheless, he would not admit that 
in any case he preached in vain. He contended, on the contrary, that 
wherever the sacrifice of Christ was made known, there ascended fragrant 
incense unto God; that God obtained honour from the display of his attri- 
butes, whether men received or whether they rejected the Redeemer. And 
how could this be, some objector might demand? Could it bring any glory 
to God that Christ was presented to the scornful and unbelieving? Yes, 
says the apostle, not only are we a “savour of life unto life” to those who 
give heed unto our doctrine; not only is God honoured by the life-giving 
tendency of the sacrifice of his Son, wherever he is confided in and embraced ; 
we are actually a “savour of death unto death” to those who remain un- 
believing in the gospel, and who have heard of Christ only to increase their 
condemnation ; for God equally derives glory from their death, and thus 
the sacrifice of Christ sends up a fragrant incense, whether it be the pro- 
curing cause of salvation, or the occasion of aggravated ruin. This view of 
the effects of the ministry with which he was charged seems for the moment 
to overcome and confound the apostle; so that although just before he had 
used the language of confidence, he breaks into the words which seem to 
indicate weakness and apprehension—* Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
Such is, we think, the meaning of the words of our text, and such the 
nature and force of the reasoning of St.Paul. This brief survey will have 
shown you how much it contains which requires to be diligently explained 
and illustrated. Let us now, in the first place, endeavour to show you with 
what truth St. Paul declares that he was “unto God a sweet savour of Christ, 
in them that are saved, and in them that perish ;” and inquire, in the second 
place, why this fact should have urged him to the exclamation—* Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 
_ Now, we may observe to you, of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
it is a revelation of all which is most illustrious in Godhead, and of all that 
as sinful creatures we are most concerned in ascertaining. It is a revelation 
of those attributes and properties of God which natural theology could but dimly 
conjecture, or which it could not at all satisfactorily combine—a revelation of 
divinity bringing itself into such relation with humanity that every infinite 
attribute uncompromised, there might be provision made for every one of the 
transgressors ot God’s law. We need not now expatiate at any length on the 
amazing scheme of human redemption, You all know that the whole world 
lay under condemnation, and that even had it been ascertained that the love 
ot God had not been alienated from us by sin, finite wisdom could have 
devised no mode in which that love might interfere withont violence to other 
attributes. But infinite wisdom solved the difficulty with which finite wisdom 
could not cope. By giving his own Son to take upon him our nature, and to 
bear in that nature the curse of the law, God made possible the amazing combi- 
nation of “ just and yet the justifier”’ Without professing to divine or trace the 
connection between the death of Christ and the pardon of sin ; without attempt- 
ing to explain the precise difference which the sufferings of the Redeemer 
made in the moral position of mankind, yet we may safely assert, that in 
nothing are the various Divine attributes so strikingly displayed as in the 
plan or rescue from the power of Satan. The holiness of God—a holi- 
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ness such that he could hold no intercourse with the sinful except through a 
Mediator—his justice such that there could be no forgiveness until there had 
been a thorough expiation—his wisdom able to reconcile, what to finite intel- 
ligence seemed eternally at variance—his power prevailing so to unite the 
immortal with the mortal, that the very person which was his Son in 
community with the Divine nature, should be also his Son as born of a 
human mother—his love superior to ingratitude and revenge prompting 
to an interference which involved a surrender, and a sacrifice which 
imagination cannot contain—these are displays and manifestations which 
emanate from the scheme of redemption, and where will you find any that 
may be comparable with these? Amazing scheme! The angels might well 
‘desire to look iuto its mysteries. Eternity would be too short to unfold all 
its mercies! It seems asa revelation so to eclipse every other, that earth 
with all its wonders grows dim by its side, and the firmament with all its 
hosts is no longer refulgent with Deity. And this is, we think, what St. Paul 
in our text designs to assert of the gospel. He speaks, as though to carry 
that gospel to a land were to furnish such a revelation of God as must neces- 
sarily, even if it did not overcome the infidelity of man, redound immeasur- 
ably to the glory of its Author. He would not allow that it could at all 
depend upon the reception with which the gospel may meet, whether or not 
God could be glorified by its publication. Why should it? Suppose it 
were the pleasure of the Almighty to give some new and striking ex- 
hibition of his existence and majesty io a people that had been indif- 
ferent to those previously and uniformly furnished ; suppose that the vault 
of heaven were to be spangled with fresh characters of the “hand-writing 
of the everlasting God, far outshining in their brilliancy and beauty the 
already magnificent tracery of a thousand constellations ; would not God 
have splendidly shown forth his being and his power ’ Would he not have 
given such a demonstration of his greatness as must triumphantly contribute 
to his own glory, even if the people for whose sake the overhead canopy had 
been thus gorgeously decked were to close their eyes against it, or if they 
were to hearken to infidel philosophers who should resolve into natural causes 
the mighty phenomena which announced the perfections and glory of the 
Creator? God is sublimely independent on man, and if he have displayed and 
discovered himself—his nature and his perfections—he can contemplate that 
discovery with satisfaction however it may be regarded by his creatures. He 
does not want their admiration in order to be assured of its beauty ; he does 
not require their approval to be confirmed inits dignity. We read, that when 
God rested from the work of creation, he saw everything that he had made, 
and he beheld that it was very good; and he surveyed his own work with 
unspeakable pleasure. He saw, he knew it to be good ; and if no anthem of 
lofty gratulation had ascended to his throne from intelligent creatures, ue 
would have reposed in majestic contentment in his vast performances, oe 
have felt himself so praised in his deeds, that neither angel nor man could bi as 
the mighty chorus. And why should we not hold the same in regard a the 
gospel? Why, if the gospel be anincomparably more brilliant and cone 
sive revelation of himself than could have been made by his coming fort Hom 
his inaccessible solitudes with a fresh retinue of suns and systems, ly 
should not God regard this revelation with unspeakable complacency whet - 
men acquiesce or whether they forbear? Are we to hold it to be in the 
power of such creatures as ourselves, to prevent, by our infidelity, the acer y 
ing of any glory to God from that into which he may be said to have gather ec 
himself, which is nothing less than a focus in which all thes Dixiae attri- 
butes meet, or from which they diverge to irradiate the universe? We 
are not thus mighty even in evil. We may acknowledge or despise a ADs 
festation of God; but this is the utmost we have in our power ; viicpene 
obscure that manifestation ; we cannot despoil it of one of its beams geri sans 
not make it one jot less worthy or less expressive of Godhead. v pet okes 
may it well be supposed that God would regard the ambassadors ef hie) Soe 
those who with their lives in their hands hastened to publish the glad tidings 
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than all those worlds so gorgeously apparelled with which his creative edict had 
peopled infinite space. And we may well understand, that as this apostle 
went from shore to shore, making proclamation wheresoever he went of the 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh, he would be viewed by him whose com- 
mission he bore as a finer witness to the stupendous, the awful, the majestic, 
the beautiful properties ofhis nature, than stars as they marched in their bright- 
ness, or angels as they moved in their purity. Who then can be surprised 
at the lofty tone assumed by St, Paul when speaking of his own ministrations 
of the gospel of Christ ? What though it happened that he was treated often with 
derision, and that men saw no comeliness in the Mediator whom he was com- 
missioned to announce? He might sorrow for this, it might go to his heart; 
for indeed he loved his fellow-men with a love which he had learnt from the 
Redeemer ; and very bitter must it have been to him to behold multitudes over 
whom he yearned with a generous solicitude, thrusting from them eternal life, 
and clinging to superstitions and practices which insured their final condem- 
nation. But he could appeal from man to God. He preached not in vain. 
Oh, no! No more than the sun would walk the firmament in vain if the 
human race resolved to exclude its beams, and live drearily on in their darkened 
chambers ; still wouldit be true of that sun, ‘‘ that he rejoiceth asa giant torun 
his course.’”’ Still would his pathway be paved with the image of him who is 
light, and God might look on the luminary as it travelled majestically from one 
end of heaven to the other, and triumph in having given so brilliant a witness 
of himself to walk day by day the circuit of this creation. And neither did 
the apostle preach in vain. He felt that his preaching was a manifestation of 
the invisible Deity. He felt that the voice of forests, and floods, and mountains 
was lost in his own; and that as he discoursed to the idolater, ‘of the truth 
as itis in Jesus,” nature, hitherto so eloquent, grew mute, that she might not 
interrupt the wonderful tale. And with this feeling—the feeling that he was 
instrumental in furnishing such displays and discoveries of God as could never 
have been gathered from any previous works, and that God would design to 
image himself as the publication of his gospel went through the earth—oh ! the 
apostle might have sorrowed over the impenitent and unbelieving, and yet 
have been ready to declare of himself and his fellow-labourers—* For we are 
unto A asweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that 
perish,” 

But St. Paul wished to put his meaning somewhat more explicitly, and 
therefore he went on to speak of two separate classes, or to show with greater 
precision how his position held good in regard equally of the saved and the 
lost. To the one, saith he “we are a savour of death unto death.” to the 
other, ‘‘ of life unto life.’ We do not think it necessary—so pressed are we by 
other parts of our subject—that we shall not attempt to speak at any length 
of the preacher as a ‘‘savour of life unto life’ to those who flee at his 
warning from the wrath which is to come; or rather, for it is to God and not 
to the sinner, whether benefitted or injured that the apostle represents him- 
self as “a sweet savour of Christ’’—we shall assume you assent to the 
fact that God is glorified in every case of salvation; that, wherever a soul 
through laying hold, by faith, of the merits of the Redeemer, becomes justified 
and saved, there is given such evidence of the effects of the great propitiation 
as must necessarily be well pleasing to him who appointed the sacrifice It 
is predicted of Christ that—‘‘he shall see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied.” And if it abundantly remunerate the Redeemer for his inconceiv 
able toil and endurances, to behold sinners converted and saved, as a banset 
quence of those toils and endurances, we may be sure that the Father wabioné 
delight is in his Son, regards with the greatest complacency the progres of 
Christianity, and feels as though sweet incense came up to him when eed 
Lord’s death becomes a source of life, Fitton 

oe Be are we to say to the other case? 
preacher being a savour of death unto death” to those who perish in i 
sins? It is implied in such saying, that the gospel did but in some ares 
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and rejected; and, nevertheless, that this proclamation, even when thus inju- 
rious, brought glory to Christ, or contributed to the display of his perfections. 

ow, my brethren, are these things so? Is the gospel indeed ever injurious to 
ve hearer? and if injurious, can those who proclaim it be indeed unto God 
_2 Sweet savour of Christ?’ Yes, my brethren, the gospel may prove inju- 
rious to the hearer; but it cannot prove otherwise than glorious to its Author. 
You are not to think that the gospel can be a neutral thing, operating neither 
for evil nor for good. It is easy, oh! very easy, through the force of custom, 
or for the sake of compliance with the ordinances of religion, or from motives 
which are even less excellent than these, to be regular in attending God’s 
house, and in hearkening week after week to the statements of Christianity. 
And it is further easy, oh! very easy, to come to regard as an ordinary or 
unimportant thing, which is of such frequent occurrence, and to attach no 
solemn, no responsible character to these our weekly assemblings. We can 
quite believe of numbers amongst you, that they flock with the greatest 
punctuality to the sanctuary, and that they listen perhaps with becoming 
attention to what the preacher may have to advance; but that they are wholly 
without a sense of there being anything awful in the ministrations of the 
gospel; anything dangerous, anything that will necessarily affect their posi- 
tion as immortal and accountable beings. They probably regard preaching 
merely as a particular kind of oratory employed on a particular subject; and 
they listen to it, if they listen at all, merely for the sake of mental excitement. 
It may never occur to them as they pour out of God’s house, and perhaps 
deliver a critical opinion on the sermon—it may never occur to them that they 
have been hearing that which they shall assuredly hear again at the last day ; 
that which, if it have done nothing towards moving them to concern for the 
soul, must have done something towards confirming them in impenitence and 
unbelief. But we have every warrant for asserting that such is the real 
character of preaching ; that the gospel which he is permitted to hear either im- 
proves a man or makes him worse, so that none of you can go away from God’s 
house precisely what you were when you entered it. You have had a fresh 
call from God, a fresh invitation, a fresh offer of everlasting life, and if you 
have again refused, again turned away with indifference, you have made your- 
selves less accessible than ever to the message, yea, have added to the wit- 
nesses who shall appear against you at the judgment. There is a self-pro- 
pagating power in all kinds of evil; and every resistance to God’s Spirit, 
operating through the instrumentality of the word, makes resistance easier, 
so that preaching where it produces no salutary effect unavoidably hardens; 
so that eventually it will come to pass that man’s heart is made colder, and 
man’s conscience more torpid by the very means which were designed to warm 
him and to arouse. Hence, we look with no surprise, though we do with great 
sorrow, on the spectacle which is not unfrequently presented—the spectacle of 
aman who has attended for years on faithful and energetic preaching of the 
gospel, but who has really seemed to become more worldly-minded after every 
sermon; so thatalthough in no other respect may we be able to trace anything 
like a defect either of efficiency or energy, the moral sensibility of the man has 
undergone a change. He may be as alive as ever to the intellectual power of 
the sermon ; just as capable of being carried away with the impetuous energy 
of the speaker, though he is no longer restless as he once was under his lash. 
There was a time when he could not sit so complacently while God’s wrath 
against sin was energetically displayed; but when as the preacher launched 
forth the terrors of the law, he was conscious of something like a misgiving of 
heart, and felt it to be needful to make a half promise in order to quiet the rising 
apprehension. But now the sermon hardly ever seems to come home to him. 
It may address itself to his judgment; it may address itself to his reason; it 
may address itself to his senses ; but he seems as if he were more and more 
steeled to moral impressions, and more disposed to cast from him the offers 
and the hopes of the Christian religion. We do not say, that if he had not 
been continually plied with the messages of the gospel, it would have been 
better for him; but he would have been less obdurate than he ear would 
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not have been so fenced round by apathy that you cannot find an avenue by 
which to approach; he would not have accumulated against himself such a 
weight of testimony as must press him down at the last, far below the heathen, 
who have never heard, and Christians who have seldom heard ‘‘ the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” 

This is not the only case in which the gospel is ‘‘a savour of death unto 
death.” It is so whenever men abuse its doctrines, whenever they pervert 
them, whenever they wrest them to the giving encouragement to unrighteous- 
ness, or use them as an argument for procrastination. The trials of God s 
love are proofs of his forbearance, and ought to urge them to the endeavouring 
to “live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world.” But if it be admitted 
that in various ways men may actually be injured by the gospel, making it the 
occasion of their own aggravated condemnation, what are we to say of such a 
result being in any sense or degree glorious to God, so that its being ‘‘a savour 
of death unto death,’’ is unto him ‘‘a sweet savour of Christ?’ My brethren, 
we féar this is atruth against which you may be disposed to revolt; but is it not 
the less actual, not the less important. We are too apt to regard the preaching 
of the gospel merely as an engine for the conversion of sinners, and to lose 
sight of other ends which it may undoubtedly subserve even when this wholly 
fails of accomplishment. And then, we are perplexed by the fact that this 
preaching is appointed in cases in which God must foreknow that it will not 
convert; and continued in others, in which it is certain that it will do nothing 
but heighten condemnation. It seems to us very strange that there should be 
all this waste of the precious seed of the word; nay, that there should be 
perseverance in scattering the seed, where no harvest can be yielded but one of 
wrath and tribulation. But we are to blame in confining our thoughts to the 
ends in which man has an immediate concern, in place of extending them to 
those in which God may be personally interested. We forget that God has 
to make provision for the thorough vindication of all his attributes when he 
shall bring the human race unto judgment, and allot to the several individuals 
their portions for eternity. We forget that in his dealings it will be his own 
honour to which he has the closest respect; and that this honour may require 
the publication and continuance of means of grace, even where those means, 
in place of effecting conversion are sure to do nothing but increase condemna- 
tion. For the great point, so far as we can judge, that will have to be made 
out in respect of every man who perishes hereafter is the inexcusableness of 
that man—his being nothing less than his own wilful destroyer. And the 
making out this in regard of those who died for neglecting the salvation pro- 
vided by Christ will require that it be abundantly proved that this salvation 
was offered—yea, pressed on their acceptance. For it cannot be shown that 
they perished exclusively through their own fault, unless it be shown that 
they had deliverance placed within reach and might have grasped it if they 
would. What! think ye, that the minister of Christ has nothing to do but to 
confirm the righteous in their faith, and to rouse the careless to repentance ? 
Indeed, it is at these that he avowedly labours; but in acting on man, he is 
acting for God. He may seem to labour in vain just because those to whom 
he speaks forsake not their iniquity; but it isnot in vain. He preaches for 
the day of judgment; he preaches as an evidence of God’s forbearance, as a 
witness against the impenitent—an evidence and a witness which shall be 
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his throne. In vain! Oh, how in yain, when he will have to appear against 
those of his hearers, whom he has indeed entreated and threatened, but without 
prevailing on them to turn unto the Lord—to appear against them with a 
testimony that they were not left in ignorance—that often, very often, had 
Jesus Christ been set forth crucified amongst them. And, therefore, if sen- 
tenced to be eternally banished from the presence of God, there will be an 
equity in the condemnation which must prevent any murmuring even in the 
midst of despair. This result—this great result—is provided for by the 
ministrations of the gospel, when, to all appearance, they are powerless 
and fruitless. And St. Paul knew and felt this. He knew and felt 
that when he preached Christ to a people he was making that people 
without excuse if they persisted in iniquity; and, therefore, providing that 
God should be giorious in dealing with them in vengeance. He was indeed 
instrumental to the aggravating the doom of those who rejected his message, 
and, therefore, was the gospel ‘‘a savour of death unto death,” seeing that 
they who heard it and despised it secured a far heavier condemnation than could 
have been theirs, had they remained in their ignorance; but, nevertheless, 
the gospel, as thus published, will be a vindication of those awful attributes 
which the whole intelligent universe is to be summoned to behold, and which 
will consign to utter wretchedness the impenitent and unbelieving. And if the 
“¢ savour of death unto death” be that, it must rise as incense, cavsing even 
the smoke of the torments of the lost, to be perfumed as it were with the 
righteousness of God, oh! why should not God be represented as taking 
delight even in those ministrations of the gospel which gather in no converts 
to his Son? why should not St. Paul triumphantly exclaim in regard of him- 
self and other teachers of Christianity—‘‘ We are unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish ?” 

_ It was, my brethren, this view of the office of the preacher which extorted 
from the apostle those words upon which we wish to employ our concluding 
remarks—‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” We are sure that it ought to 
be perfectly overcoming to a man, to see himself with an office, in performing 
which, he thus makes himself a witness against multitudes. Indeed there is 
no point of view under which the ministerial office can be surveyed without its 
appearing so awful, and so difficult, that they who bear it might be almost 
tempted to give itup in alarm, They are watchmen; and with all their vigi- 
lance may sometimes fail in warning those committed to their care. They are 
stewards of the mysteries of God, and compassed with infirmities even when 
they are unwearied in labour, they may occasionally err as interpreters of the 
word, and place before the people falsehood instead of truth. But it is when 
they come to view themselves as actually employed in the making men inex- 
cusable—then it is that their office assumes its most fearful aspect. When 
they regard themselves as preaching in order that they may rise up in judg- 
ment as witnesses against many to whom they have ministered—ah ! then it is, 
that if they have but human hearts and sympathies, they must feel their office 
a burden too great to be borne, and half long to be allowed to keep back their 
message, lest it should prove nothing but ‘a savour of death unto death.” If it 
be true that preaching cannot be neutral, that the preacher whenever he stands 
up in God’s house, and speaks faithfully in God’s name, either benefits or 
injures his hearers—if it be true that by his every sermon he heaps up mate- 
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his friends, his relations—why it were to suppose him less than a man, to sup- 
pose that he can discharge his office without painful feelings and earnest 
anticipations. Here, indeed, is cause for his crying out as one who would wish 
to be relieved from an oppressive task—‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 
It is nothing that those amongst whom he ministers manifest towards him a 
kind and affectionate spirit. It is nothing that in his public addresses he may 
be able so to rivet their attention that the profoundest silence should pervade 
a crowded gathering, and the aspect of the listening assembly be that of 
deep engrossment, as though there were not one who felt uninterested—not 
one who did not fear to lose a syllable of the startling or plaintive discourse. 
All this is nothing! All this is worse than nothing! For if he speak to those 
who show him kindness for the sake of his office; if he speak to those who 
can manifestly be wrought upon by his preaching; it is most certain that 
he will have to deliver an overwhelming testimony against them, if they die in 
their sins. For it is clear that he has not had to speak to the ice and the 
marble. He has spoken to generous hearts—to minds all alive with the play 
of keen susceptibilities—to beings who could fear, and hope, and hearken, and 
reason, and feel. And, therefore, will all the affection with which he has 
been treated, and all the earnestness with which he may have been heard, only 
add foree to the evidence which he will be called upon to give, inasmuch as 
this will prove that they were people who might have received abiding im- 
pressions, which could only have failed through actual diligence in erasing the 
moral lines as fast as they were drawn. ‘* Who is sufficient for these things ?”” 
It would be quite overwhelming to any one of you to know that he were going 
to a court of justice to deliver evidence which would consign to death a well-be- 
loved friend. It would be hard enough if the criminal were a stranger. But when 
you suppose him one associated by close and tender ties with the witness, do you 
not feel as though the witness would endure anything rather than give testimony, 
as though he would almost wish his memory failed, or his power of speech destroy- 
ed, that so he might be disqualified for the office? What is this to the giving evi- 
dence to the Eternal God—evidence not against one, but against many—evidence 
which is to vindicate everlasting punishment, and prove the thorough justice 
of the consignment of numbers to the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is 
not quenched? Spare your minister this! Spare your minister this! There is 
no way of our avoiding this, but through your giving heed to the invitation of 
the gospel. We must deliver our message; we dare not keep it back. Our 
unfaithfulness will be no advantage to you. It might indeed make you 
witnesses against us in place of. our being witnesses against you; but it could 
furnish you with no such excuse as would avert everlasting wrath. And 

therefore, it is only by your repentance and faith that we can hope to eis 
cape, what even St. Paul shrank from, with an expression of dread. There is 
bat this alternative that can be proposed to the unconverted amongst you— 
either forsake sin and flee to Christ for pardon, and thus secure for yourselves 
as you may do, a heavenly inheritance; or else, when the throne is set wh : 
the books are opened, he who now speaks to you—speaks to you in meena * 
but, nevertheless, in earnestness—he must testify against you before men se 
angels; he must declare God gracious in apportioning you inconcei abl 

miseries; and this must be to him—‘‘a great calamity!’ Avert it py . 
present! Make the gospel, “‘a sweet savour of life unto life,” and ae 
savour of death unto death!” Se 
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“« His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which shall lie down with him in the dust.’— 
Job xx. 11. 


THESE very instructive words occur in a description given by Zophar the 
Naamathite, one of the three friends of Job, of the wicked in general, and 
of the hypocritical in particular. We shall not detain you with any remarks 


on the context, nor shall we scrupulously confine our comment on the passage > 


to that which appears to be its original import. We are to plead to-day the 
cause of the Education of the Poor, and we do not know that we can select 
a better subject than one which shall bring before you the important truth 
that the season of youth should be passed. religiously, if old age is to be 
honourable and if death is to be conquered. And such will naturally be the 
tenour of a discourse founded upon the words which we have just read to 
you ; for these words are declaratory of the fact that the sins of our younger 
days pursue us through life, and even “lie down with us in the dust.” And 
that it is not merely of those who continue dissolute and impenitent, but 
even of those who are brought to actual contrition and amendment that the 
assertion holds good, may be shown from the use of very similar words by 
the patriarch Job in regard of himself-—“ Thou writest bitter things against 
me, and makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth.” The expression 
is almost as remarkable as that in our text, It isas though the iniquities of 
youth so adhere and cleave to a man in riper years that there is no 
possibility of shaking them off; and we know of nothing better calculated 
to fix the attention of the young, and to make others anxious for the 
‘instruction of the young, than an exhibition of the truth that the sins 
committed in the spring-time of life, tell fearfully upon its maturity and de- 
cline. We know full well that the common feeling of those who have yet 
numbered ‘but few years, and before whom the world is spreading its attrac- 
tions, rich in that colouring which they wear until they are tried, is that there 
will be time enough hereafter to attend to the soul, and that the likelihood 
of lengthened days being great they run but little risk in tasting of ‘earth’s 
pleasures before preparing for eternity. It avails little that we atttempt to 
meet this feeling with earnest and pathetic representations of the uncer- 
tainty of life; tor this is just the point upon which the mind is perfectly 
made up; and that there will be time for repentance is assumed as a kind of 
axiom by the young. But if we can prove to them that all their sinful indul- 


gences throw themselves forward, as it were, into the years which they | 
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assign to the duties of religion, and that if ever they reach those years 
they will there find their iniquities fastening upon them as an abiding pos- 
session, in the expressive language of the text— filling their bones,” why we 
do not say we can persuade them to give God their first days, but we shall 
certainly set before them a truth which will leave them more inexcusable 
than ever if they yet defer returning to the Lord. You see, then, the plan 
and purport of our discourse. We are to examine the truth that the sins of 
a man’s youth may be said to fill his bones, yea, to “lie down with him in 
the dust ;” and from this truth we are to deduce motives to the being diligent 
in providing religious instruction for the children of the poor. _ 

Now, it will necessarily be our business to make good and illustrate the 
fact that the sins of a man’s youth pursue him in after life, yea, even up to 
death. The whole power of the warning must depend on the demonstration 
of this truth, and on its being so exhibited, that you may realize it as possibly 
made good in yourselves. We shall therefore take pains so to set forth 
this possession of the iniquites of youth that every one may understand how 
easily, yea how unavoidably he will entail distress upon himself if he give 
his opening days to worldly pleasures and pursuits. : ’ 

We begin, for the sake of illustration, by remarking how difficult and 
almost impossible it is, in reference to the present scene of being, to make 
up by after diligence for time lost in youth. It is appointed by God that one 
stage of life should be strictly preparatory to another, just as our own resi- 
dence on earth is to immortality in the invisible world. It is further ap- 
pointed that neglect of the several duties of any one stage shall leave conse- 
quences not to be repaired by any attention, however intense, to those of a 
following, just as—so perfect is the analogy—if we provide not for eternity 
whilst sojourning upon earth, there will be afforded us no opportunity of 
retrieving the error and making good the lost ground. The earlier years of 
life are to be given to the processes of education, and the expansion of the 
mental powers, and that acquirement of knowledge which shall qualify the 
boy for the occupations of the man. If there have been neglected boyhood, 
so that the mind’s powers have not been disciplined, nor its chambers stored 
with information, the consequences will propagate themselves to the extreme 
line of life ; and the man, whatever his regret, and whatever his endeavour 
to repair the mischief, will never place himself where he might have stood 
had he proceeded steadfastly with the duties which belonged to each station. 
The man who has not been well taught as a boy, may apply himself to the 
repairing his defective education, but he will find it intensely difficult to 
bring his mind into habits of attention ; there will be a kind of rigidness, if 
we may use the expression, in each mental muscle which almost forbids its 
bending to the processes of study. So that just because there has been negli- 
gence in youth, the man must be wanting to the end of his days in acquire- 
ments of whose worth he is perpetually reminded, and which, comparative] 
speaking, are not to be gained except at one period of his life. And if it 
be true that an idle and undisciplined boyhood thus exerts a kind of para- 
lysing influence upon manhood and old age—the deficiencies of early educa- 
tion refusing to be supplied, whatever the carefulness of later days—certainly 
it must be admitted that the follies of early life tell most injuriously on the 
best efforts of maturer years, that they, as it were,so adhere to a man, that with 
all his strivings, he cannot quite part from them ; in other words, that they 
80 oppress an individual when convinced of error and struggling to repair it, 
that “his bones are full of the sins of his youth, which shall lie down with 
him in the dust.” 

We need hardly point out to you how the same truth is exemplified in 
reference to bodily health. The man who has injured his constitution by the 
excesses of youth, cannot repair the mischief by after acts of self-denial. 
The seeds of disease which have been sown whilst passions were fresh 
and ungoverned, are not to be eradicated by the severest moral regimen 
whieh may afterwards be prescribed and followed. A man may be virtuous 
and may hold in utter abhorrence the vices of his days of debauchery ; but 
he ea all his sorrow and all his reformation, put from him the en- 
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tailments of his dissoluteness. He must carry with him to the grave impaired 
energies and trembling limbs, and feel and exhibit the painful tokens of pre- 
mature old age. And, indeed, whenever this occurs, our text finds an accu- 
rate illustration. If the man, who, through years of strict and conscientious 
morality and temperance, is continually reminded by the sufferings which 
Spring from a shattered constitution, that his youth was spent in voluptuous- 
hess—may it not be said of him, that forasmuch as all his forsaken debauchery 
is yet cleaving to him in enfeebled powers and inveterate disease, may it not 
be said of him that—* His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which shall 
lie down with him in the dust ?” 

_ But the possession of the iniquities of youth which we wish most to exhibit, 
is that which affects men when stirred with anxiety for the soul, and desirous 
to seek and obtain the pardon of sin. We shall come best to a true view of 
this case by tracing the course of an individual who spends the best years of 
his life in neglect of God and the things of another world. It is not neces- 
sary that we suppose him one of the openly profligate. It is quite enough 
that he belong to that large mass of human kind, who, whilst moral and up- 
right in conduct, make it not the great business of life to be ready for death. 
Such a man for many years may go on in his indifference and carelesness ; 
and he may enjoy many pleasures, and he may amass much wealth, and gain 
much reputation. But as an immortal creature, appointed to survive the 
dissolution of matter, he is altogether an outcast and a bankrupt, and has no 
portion but with the heirs of everlasting shame. But things may occur which 
shall persuade this man of the necessity that he remember his Creator ; and 
he may reach a point in life, often spoken of, when there have been stirrings 
of conscience, but as often deferred to a more convenient season, at which 
he pauses, and resolves that there must be repentance and turning to God. 
It is at this point we take him—a point at which, we are well aware, all hope 
to arrive: for there are moments in the life of the most thoughtless amongst 
you when the suppressed sense of immortality struggles so powerfully, and 
pleads so passionately, that the only mode in which it can be silenced is, that 
of promising that it shall be obeyed on some not distant day. And we now 
make the most favourable supposition for the procrastinating man. The like- 
lihood is vastly on the side of his continuing to defer until overtaken by 
death: so that the iniquities of his youth will be possessed by him to the last ; 
possessed in that apathy to spiritual impressions which is the produce of 
neglected means, of indulged passions, of resisted suggestions. 

But we make, as we have said, the most favourable supposition: there is 
yet time for repentance, and for seeking the Lord ; the man has been roused 
to a sense of his danger, and he is applying himself in good earnest to the 
discovery how it may be escaped. He will soon learn, that if sin is to be 
pardoned, it must be forsaken, and that a thorough change of conduct, the re- 
nouncing of what he most cherishes, and the following what is least congenial 
with his nature, are imperatively demanded of him if he would flee from the 
wrath to come. We would not imagine him deterred from the endeavour by 
its manifest difficulties ; we will suppose that he goes boldy to the grappling 
with these difficulties: but then we say of the difficulties, formidable as they 
unquestionably are—too formidable to be overcome by unaided human strength 
—that they are mainly the result of the possession of the iniquities of his 
youth. The great battle which a man has to fight, when endeavouring to 
conform himself to the revealed will of God, is a battle with his own evil 
habits. And what are habits but the entailments of the sins of youth? It 
was in the spring-time of his days that he laid the foundation of those habits, 
whieh now, like iron ramparts, threaten to withstand effectually his escape 

from the bondage of corruption. It would have been comparatively easy to 
have resisted at the first: but he yielded at the first ; and every new com- 
pliance did but increase the facility of compliance, and therefore augment 
the difficulty of resistance ; until at last he settled into the man with the 
stupified conscience, in whom there was ordinarily no remonstrance against 
the doing wrong, in whom sin had no struggle for the mastery, and left no 
remorse for indulgence. And thus has the habit become a peri nature ; 
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and the desperate resistance by which he feels himself met in his strivings to 
obey God—it is mainly the misdoings of his youth fallen on him in the being 
compelled to do evil. ‘ ? 

We are not describing a case of extraordinary occurrence, but the case of 
every man who remembers not his Creator in the days of his youth. We 
tell the young amongst you who may be calculating on its being as easy at 
one period as another to give attention to the things of eternity, that they 
leave out of question the singular but undeniable fact, that the carelessness 
of to-day adds itself to the carelessness of to-morrow ; and that, beginning 
with attachment to this world, they bind themselves with a cord to which 
every hour will weave a new thread. The formidable thing is, that the 
yielding once is to clear the way for a succession of compliances, each made 
with greater readiness than the preceding ; so that the single sin has a fatal 
power of propagating itself, and will re-appear ten, or twenty, or forty years 
after, in that shape which we have assigned it, with a confirmed, and scarcely 
conquerable habit. This it is which we define as having the bones full of 
the sin of your youth; and which we set before the young as most emphatic 
in its warning, that they seek the Lord ere the evil days come. Ye may 
spend your first days in the service of sin,and the grace of God may act on 
you in the maturity or decline of life, and prevail to the arresting you in the 
downward path of worldly-mindedness. 

For in nothing is God so wonderful as in his long-suffering: and you may 
yet be borne with—borne with in the vanities and gaieties of youth—borne 
with in the errors and indifference of ripers years: and the day may come 
when disgusted with a world which cannot satisfy, or startled by visions of 
another state of being, you will strive to throw off the slavery of sin, and pre- 
pare yourselves for the solemnities of death and judgment. And can you 
think if this actually occurred, so that you entered into the invisible world 
without having sought pardon of the Mediator—can you think that you will 
be so circumstanced as though from the first you had taken part with the 
righteous? Ah! you little know what tyrants and task-masters you are 
arming against yourselves, in those habits which you thus deliberately resolve 
on forming. By beginning at once—now, whilst the conscience is not yet 
seared, and the sensibilities not blunted, and the passions, though in the 
fulness of their strength, not unmanageable through lengthened indulgence, 
you may, by God’s grace, find the ways of wisdom to be ways of pleasant- 
ness, and enjoy the peace which passeth all understanding. But if, on the 
contrary, you give God nothing but the dregs of life, O, if we could then see 
you, we know we should find you complaining bitterly of the want of assu- 
rance ; owning that it had become so natural to you to yield to temptation, 
that with all your vigilance you constantly yielded unawares ; declaring, that 
at best you hung in doubt as to your final state, so feeble were your reso- 
lutions, so frequent were your backslidings, so clouded your prospects. 
And if we could overhear the exclamations, wrung from you in solitude, 
when lamenting the habits which drew you to unrighteousness, we believe 
that they would be such as these: “ Would that we had remembered thee, 
O God, in earlier days ;” for “our bones are full of the sin of our youth 
which will lie down with us in the dust.” F 

We would have you add to all this, that however genuine and effectual 
the repentance and faith of a late period in life, it is unavoidable that the 
remembrance of misspent years will embitter those which you consecrate to 
God. Even with those who have begun early, it is a constant source of re- 
gret that they began not earlier. What then shall be said of such as enter 
the vineyard at the tenth hour, or the eleventh, but that they must be haunted 
with the memory of prostituted powers, and squandered strength, and dissi- 
pated time ; and that, however laborious and self-denying through the few 
moments left on earth, they must sorrow poignantly and frequently over 
sins for which they can make no amends, wrongs which they cannot re- 
pair, and opportunities which they cannot recall?’ Though now convinced of 
their wickedness, and led to repentance, there are, perhaps, many whom their 
aaqmple ne injured, whom they either taught or encouraged to do wrong: 
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and of these many, some are already in the grave, having gone before them 
a8 witnesses to judgment ; others are hardened in iniquity, and when warned 
of danger only laugh at being led different ways by the same guide. Will 
not this cause a continued and fearful remorse? Will it satisfy the man that 
he has escaped ruin himself, and that he shares not the perdition which he 
has been instrumental in bringing on others? And besides this, if the time 
spent in sin had been spent in God’s service, how many might he have won 
from unrighteousness! How, in place of causing or accelerating their ever- 
lasting misery, might he have been privileged to instruct numbers in the 
faith, and to lead them to Christ as the way, the truth, and the life! Will 
not this, too, occasion constant, though fruitless regrets? Every encourage- , 
ment given to irreligion or profligacy will be there as a possessed thing, not 
to be shaken off. Every witty saying, whose reward was in the plaudits of 
the mirthful company,and whose purport was the putting contempt ou solemn 
aud awful truths, will be there a possessed thing, not to be shaken off. Every 
lost opportunity of warning transgressors of the evil of their way; every 
blessing received from God’s bounty, but not employed to his glory; every 
affliction sent in loving-kindness, but which tended not to repentance ; every 
refusal to side with those striving to stem the torrent of iniquity—all will be 
there possessed things, not to be shaken off. They may all have been par- 
doned: that precious blood which prevails to the taking away of every sin 
may have been applied to the prodigal who has returned after many years of 
wandering, so that he is washed and cleansed in God’s sight : but sins are 
not necessarily forgotten because they are forgiven ; they will live in the re- 
proaches of conscience, when blotted out of the book of remembrance. And 
we again tell the young amongst you, that if they defer giving heed to the 
things of religion till the latter days of life, and are then in great mercy per- 
mitted to find place for repentance, all their indifference, and carelessness, 
and obduracy, cling to them with most powerful tenacity; so that, even when 
enabled to trust in Christ as a propitiation, they will be unable to throw 
from them the burden of remembered misdoings. Abused privileges which 
are not to be recalled—injuries wrought by an evil example, for which no 
equivalent can be offered—the countenance which has been afforded to un- 
righteousness—these will assuredly hamper and harass them when freely 
forgiven. Thus, wil! they not—however confident. of a final entrance into 
heaven—will they not be frequently compelled, in their communings with God, 
to pour forth the pathetic lament—* His bones are full of. the sin of his 
youth, which shall lie down with him in the dust ?” 

We would further observe, in order that we may afford | yet one more mo- 
tive to the young, that by lengthening the period of irreligion, and therefore 
diminishing that of obedience to God, we almost place ourselves amongst the 
last of the competitors for the kingdom of heaven. We are well assured 
that we shall be judged hereafter by our works, and that in proportion to our 
progress in piety will be the recompense we receive at the resurrection of 
the just. It must therefore follow, that if we devote but a fraction of our 
days to the striving for the reward promised to Christ’s servants, there is an 
almost certainty that only the lowest of those rewards will come within our 
yeach. Wedo not deny that he who starts late in the Christian race, may, by 
God’s blessing on extraordinary earnestness, outstrip others who have been 
long, but tardily, pursuing the heaven-ward path. But such a case as this 
will be necessarily uncommon : for, if we have not exaggerated the possession 
of the iniquities of youth, it is evident, that he who begins to serve God in 
the decline of his days, begins at a vast disadvantage, and that, hampered 
with evil habits and oppressed with unavailing regrets, he can expect to 
advance but slowly, to be often at a stand, and often driven back. He made 
his election at first for the pleasures of sin ; and though he has been taught 
the folly of his choice, and graciously allowed to choose again, he may not 
one to soar as high in happiness as though all along it had been his pre- 
jad e. So that the iniquities of youth will hang like lead on the wings of 
ee as restraining its ascendings, and forbidding its peeking ees loftier 
points in immortality which might have been attained by a gir riving; 
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And though you may now think little of this, reckoning that so long as 
heaven be entered at all, it is comparatively indifferent what place is obtained, 
you may be sure that when the grace of God takes possession of the heart, it 
will infuse a holy ambition, and make you eager for the brighter crown and 
the richer heritage. In the days of your carelessness, you may be abundantly 
satisfied with being even the least in the kingdom ; and indeed, we are un- 
able to imagine the blessedness of the very last. Oh, who shall measure 
the separation between the lowest of those who enter, and the highest of 
those who are shut out! But in the days of your repentance and obedience, 
there will be, with every sense of the vast privilege of being even the last,a 
desire to press towards the mark, and to stand amongst those who shall be 
specially glorious at Christ’s second appearing. And when you feel that the 
enjoyment of earthly pleasures has been purchased by the sacrifice of the 
nobler prize of eternity, and that the years in which you neglected God and 
served sin produced an effect. on the countless joys of your after being, both 
in diminished happiness, and a lower station, and teebler splendour ; ay, when 
you perceive that all the actions of your past life, of indifference and rebel- 
lion, and especially at its outset, when you sowed the seeds of evil habits— 
that these are pressing upon you with a weight which keeps you down in the 
contest for the glories of the invisible world ; and that this early conduct 
cleaves to you asa burden not to be thrown off, impeding your every effort 
as a candidate for the things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ; yea, we 
say, that then, whatever your present feelings, you will own mournfully, and 
with a bitter feeling of self-reproach, that with the ability to soar high in 
everlasting majesty, you are experiencing the truth of the fulfilment of the 
words—“ His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which shall lie down with 
him in the dust.” 

Now, after these several illustrations of the truth of our text, are we not 
justified in entreating the young to remember their Creator, and not to forget 
that what may be done hereafter can never be so well done as now. If you 
continue the life of indifference to God, and attachment to the world, you 
will be unable, you perceive, to free yourselves from your iniquities. Even 
if brought to repentance, those iniquities will cleave to you till you die, a 
burden, a grief, an impediment to piety, a drawback from final glory. We 
again tell you, that, even if secured against the fearful probability, that what 
is desired will never be performed, that to procrastinate leads to throwing 
away the soul, you would prove yourselves blind to your own interests, by 
deferring for a single day to renounce the world, and take part with the chil- 
dren of God. Every moment you will heap up remorse for the season of re- 
pentance, if that ever arrive ; just as it does for the sinner a fiercer venge- 
ance if the man dies unpardoned. When brought to consider your ways 
you will be forced to live over again the days of your recklessness and 
your voluptuousness, and your apathy : you must live them over again, inas- 
much ag you must possess the iniquities of your youth. But how different 
the life—how different the possession—the re-enacting, in all the agony of 
regret, scenes passed amidst the blandishments of pleasure, the revels of 
mirth, the flatteries of the world, the hopes of ambition! So that, on ever 
calculation, you act as infatuated and irrational beings by putting off the 
obtaining the one thing needful. The probability is that what is deferred 
will never be done: for the funerals in our streets, how often are they th 
funerals of those who have'perished in their prime! The certainty is "bh t 
if you repent, your religions course will be darkened by the memniy of 7 
irreligious. The days you give to God will be embittered by Lhe see ia 
tion of those you gave to the world, and joys which are now within ‘ch 
be unattainable by your most earnest strivings. your reach 
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true that the sins done in the young days throw themselves into the future, 
embittering manhood and old age, if they do not absolutely darken eternity, 
—will ye not strive to rescue from ignorance and vice the children of the 
poor, who, without your kindly interposition are almost sure so to spend their 
Opening days as to lay up for themselves bitterness and trouble? It remains 
In @ great degree with you to decide whether numbers shall be forced to 
take to themselves the pathetic complaint, “Our bones are full of the sin of 
our youth, which shall lie down with us in the dust,” or whether there shall 
be applicable to them what St. Paul said of Timothy, “From a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” The sin of their youth— 
oh! think of it as actually lying down with them in the dust; think of them 
as actually descending into the grave with that sin unpardoned, appearing 
at God’s tribunal with nothing to shield them against the wrath which is 
finally to overtake the impenitent and unbelieving. And ye who might have 
acted towards them the part of guardian angels, providing instruction, guard- 
ing from moral pestilence, and guiding to happiness—what shall be said of you 
who, with the Bible in your hands, took no pains tocommunicate the treasure 3 
entrusted with the gospel, were careless as to diffusing it, and thus virtually 
the same as though you had been put in charge of a light-house, and then, 
on some tremendous night when sea and sky mingled in wild confusion, 
neglected to kindle the flame, causing the ships to be battered to pieces on 
the rock or the quicksand? But'we are supposing what we have no right to 
suppose. Ye will not be thus indifferent to the wants of the poare? chil- 
dren ; ye will not be thus instrumental to the causing that in old age their 
bones shall be full of the sin of their youth. All will, we trust, feel that 
they have a solemn duty to perform. Those who have much will give 
liberally ; those who have but little will gladly give of that little. 

It is not necessary that I should speak at any length of the particular 
school which solicits your support. It is one of those old city schools which 
are amongst the best blessings of our metropolis, but which, through the 
change of manners, and the shifting of the population, are in no inconsider- 
able danger of being deserted and neglected by the rich. But though there 
may be no need for my enlarging on the merits of the school which now 
solicits your support, it is right that I should state plainly the ground on 
which that support is requested. It may be that there are few of you who 
have any connection with the district or ward to which the school belongs ; 
it may be, moreover, that there are schools which appeal to you in the several 
neighbourhoods in which you reside, and that you answer such appeals with 
large Christian generosity. Nevertheless, strangers as you may be to the 
locality, and engaged elsewhere in works of benevolence, there are, I think, 
strong reasons why you may with justice be solicited to support the school 
which now appeals to your bounty. Youattend this Tuesday Lecture. Many 
of you are regular in your attendance. You attend without cost. All the 
expenses necessarily attending upon public worship are defrayed without 
your being asked for assistance ; and once in the year, and only once, you 
are asked to show your sense of the accommodation afforded you by con- 
' tributing to the education of poor children in the parish and district where 
you assemble. Now tell me is this unreasonable? I own that it has been 
matter of pain to me that this annual appeal should not be more cordially 
met. The parochial minister has many opportunities of observing whether 
his ministrations seem to produce amongst his people those fruits which he 
is most anxious to see yielded ; but the Lecturer who can hardly ever cease 
to be a stranger, who perhaps hardly knows—and this is my own case—even 
the names of twenty of those to whom he statedly preaches, has scarcely any 
means whatsoever of judging whether God. enables him to do any good; 
and if there come a single occasion on which the people are asked to show 
that he has not laboured in vain, by showing forth that Christian love which 
is the necessary fruit of Christian faith—if on that single occasion the fruit 
is withheld, and there are but few evidences of a true belief in Christ, then 
indeed the Lecturer may well, not blame the people, but blame eae: and 
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fear before God that he hag not been faithful in the solemn duty of an ambas- 
sador from heaven. But we forbear. We leave to your own consciences 
the duty of stretching out a supporting hand to the school which now appeals 
to your bounty. We would only say that we have perfect confidence in com- 
mending the school to your generous aid, because we are fully persuaded 
that the education which it imparts is fully scriptural ; and we would not 
give a farthing for education of which pure Christianity is not emphatically 
the ground-work. It would be no blessing to a people, but rather an injury ; 
if there should come a day when the dreams of philosophizing men were 
realized, or the schemes of designing men accomplished, a day when the 
land was covered with the machinery of a moral and intellectual educa- 
tion, an education which shall leave out religion, or make it only of secondary 
moment, that day, we believe, would see the sun of England’s greatness go 
down in clouds. Such a national education would be virtually the offspring 
of infidelity, and must be actually the parent of anarchy. We will not 
enlarge upon this. We speak, we trust, to many who know the worth of 
scriptural education, and who are ready by every means in their power to 
promote it. We have only then for a moment, to recur to the earlier parts of 
our discourse, and again press upon the young the solemn lessons of the text. 
O that ye were wise, that ye would consider this! We do not plead with 
you as desirous to make you exchange the cheerful for the melancholy 
and the sad, and the animating for the gloomy and the oppressive. Such 
may be your view of becoming religious ; but there cannot bea more erro- 
neous one. We ask you to exchange the unsatisfying for that which will 
satisfy—the unsubstantial for the solid—the transient for the enduring— 
pleasures which, alluring in the anticipation, disappoint in the enjoyment, 
for delights whose possession far out-does the promise—treasures which the 
rust corrupts, and the thief can steal, for an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that cannot fade away. And will you hesitate when there is 
set before you the prize of the heavenly kingdom to win? In order to its 
attainment you are directed to abstain from pursuits which must end in re- 
morse ; to surrender enjoyments which, lasting for a moment, entail anguish 
for a life; and to walk a course which, if it present some roughness, is 
always followed with an approving conscience and a hopeful spirit. Will you 
hesitate? Great God! Is it for baubles which they despise when acquired, 
for wealth which they count nothing when gained, gratifications which they 
loathe as soon as past, that men sell their souls! All that we now entreat_ 
of the young is that they will not in the spring-time of their life strike this 
foul bargain. In the name of Him who made you, we beseech you at once to 
break away from the world, to give yourselves to prayer for the aid of God’s 
Spirit, lest through eternity this be your fearful lament—“ Our bones are full 


of the sin of our youth, which shall lie down with us for ever in the dust.” 
852 
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(Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty,) 


AT ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, LOTHBURY, 


“For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up; and the reproaches of them that re« 
proached thee are fallen upon me.”—Psalm lxix. 9. 


Ir would seem to hold good in regard of many of the prophecies of Scripture, 
that they admit of a threefold application. They were first of all literally, 
though not fully accomplished in the history of the Jew ; they are now, in the 
second place, and have been, ever since the setting up Christianity, receiving 
accomplishment in the history of the church; and hereafter, when Christ 
shall return to judge the nations, they will be both literally and fully accom- 
plished in that new dispensation, inclusive of both Jew and Gentile which 
shall be introduced and established. And though it might have been thought 
that some degree of obscurity would have been caused by this variety of appli- 
cability, « little reflection will show you that the three accomplishments are so 
associated, that prophecy could not well be aught else but a running history of 
them all. There was scarce anything which happened to the Jew, which did 
not typify some portion of the experience of individual believers in Christ. 
On the other hand, the several deliverances vouchsafed to the people of Israel 
were most accurate delineations of that final redemption from the tyranny 
of antichrist, for which even now the church is privileged to look, Hence, 
inasmuch as the three accomplishments have all one to the other, the relation 
of type and antitype, it could hardly come to pass that predictions applicable 
to the one should be inapplicable to the other. And there needed only a 
kind of latitude in the form of expression, and it was evident that the greater 
event and the lesser would be equally included, This being so, you will 
readily perceive that however the three interpretations may harmoniously 
co-exist, we should be wrong in rigidly carrying out the one, and keeping the 
other two altogether out of sight. It would be wrong, we mean, to insist that 
every single syllable must apply in every single case, just as though no other 
cases were equally contemplated by God’s spirit. And since the same; decla- 
rations are expanded in one case, and contracted in another, to set forth dif- 
ferent events, right views of the passage can hardly be obtained, if we so con« 
fine it to a single application, as to forget that it has three. And it appears 
most just that the like remark should be made in reference to those Psalms 
which David uttered in the person of Christ. There has been an inclination in 
modern times to do away altogether with the applicability of these Psalms 
to any other than the Lord Jesus Christ himself. And the instant that such 
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rule of interpretation is laid down, we become bound to put every letter into 
the mouth of Christ ; however expressions may occur which scarcely seem 
capable of proceeding from him who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and se- 
parate from sinners.” Yet no option is left us, but that of making them 
describe the experience of the Mediator. Now this is unjust; it does vio- 
lence to the very character of prophecy. It is true of these Psalms, as of 
the prophecies, to which we have already referred, that they have a three- 
told application—first of all, to be considered as describing some circum- 
stances in the history of the original writer; expressive of his feelings, and 
setting forth either his trials or his comforts. They then become, secondly, 
transcripts of what is felt in the heart, and met with in the life of those 
who are engaged in the conflict of faith. And you have next, the third, and 
that the most important application, when Christ himself is regarded as the 
speaker, and we search in the verses for the records of the feelings of that 
illustrious Being, who was “made sin for us, though he knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” And, if we have shown 
of ancient prophecy that it altogether consists with its genius to admit of 
this triple application, it must be unfair to look on a prophetic Psalm and 
insist that its every word should be referred to a single individual. The 
69th Psalm, for example, from which our text is taken, is unquestionably a 
prophetic Psalm. And certain of its verses are distinctly appropriated to 
Christ ; but you should not, therefore, hastily conclude that each line and 
each letter should be appropriated as though uttered by Christ ; just as though 
the Psalmist had in no degree spoken in his own person. We are rather 
bound to keep in mind the threefold appropriation, and to refer either to 
David or to the individual believer, expressions such as these which cannot 
without extreme violence be considered as used by Christ—“O God, thou 
knowest my foolishness; and my sins are not hid from thee.” And as pro- 
phecies having a triple application, may be more accurately applied in one 
case than in another; so these Psalms being intended for the tongues of ~ 
three different parties, suit particularly one partyin this verse, and another 
in that, whilst on the whole they are capable of being used by either. 

Now, we lay before you these general remarks on a point of no common 
importance, in order that you may be guarded against the supposing your- 
selves obliged to find senses in which all the verses of a Psalm may have 
been uttered by Christ, just because you learn from the New Testament that 
some verses were delivered in his person. 

With regard to the verse which we have taken as the subject of our pre- 
sent discourse, there is no risk of our referring it upon insufficient grounds 
to Christ. It is not indeed the only verse in the Psalm which is quoted 
in the New Testament as referring to Christ ; and if it had not itself been 
admitted by the apostles, we might have regarded it prophetic under the 
limitations already laid down. But it happens that each of its clauses are 
distinctly brought forward by the inspired writers; and we possess, there- 
fore, the largest evidence that it belongs in its every letter to Christ. When 
fired with a holy indignation at beholding the scene of traffic into which the 
temple was turned, he drove out the oxen and the sheep, and overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers, we are told that his disciples remembered 
it was written—‘The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” Here you 
have. the first part of our text applied unequivocally to Christ. Again, in 
writing to the Romans, and desirous of pressing on them as a duty that every 
one should “please his neighbour for his good to edification,’ St. Paul 
writes, “even Christ pleased not himself.’ In order to make good this as- 
sertion, he added : as it is written—“ the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me.” The two clauses of the passage are thus distinctly 
appropriated to the Redeemer. We may now, therefore, proceed without 
the slightest hesitation as to general application, to discourse on the passage 
considering that it is none other than the Lord Jesus Christ who utters 
these sayings—“ For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up ; and the re- 
proaches of them that reproached thee are fallen upon me” 

Now, Aes age fast approaching the most solemn of those anniversaries 
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which the year brings round to the members of our church. There should 
not indeed be a day of our lives in which the imagery of Calvary and the 
Cross should be banished from our minds; knowing that if we would be 
delivered from the ruins of the fall, if we would escape perdition, and soar 
into blessedness, our faith must be founded on the Lamb of God, as the sacri- 
fice, that he might take away the sins of the world. It cannot well come to 
pass, unless we be the infidel or the indifferent, that we should fail continu- 
ally to bear in thought the “agony and the bloody sweat, the cross and 
passion of our Lord.” And yet it is well that there should be seasons of more 
than ordinary commemoration—seasons at which we may make, so to speak, 
a pilgrimage to Gethsemane, and walk over the consecrated ground, and 
mark with bitter bewailings the sinfulness which rendered such suffering 
needful—the anguish of the Mysterious man, as he wrestles with principali- 
ties and powers. The human mind in its best condition is unstable and 
treacherous, and we need all those land marks which the wisdom of a pious 
ancestry has set up to prevent our lapsing into practical forgetfulness of 
truths which we are most concerned te remember. We cannot be too often 
told of what Christ has done for us, seeing that even frequent repetition 
does not print the record deeply on the mind. And we shall be engaged, 
we think, in an inquiry well suited to the season, if we regard our text as 
laying open to us the motive by which Christ was sustained, and the suffer- 
ings which Christ had to undergo. 

I. We begin with tHE MOTIVE By wurci CHRIST WAS SUSTAINED. 
You have in it the words—“ The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 
We observe, upon these words, that it would be palpably erroneous to 
imagine them to point to no other event than Christ ejecting from the 
temple the sellers of the merchandize. This event, however by its literal 
adaptation, it might force on the apostle’s mind the words of the Psalmist, 
was nothing more than a solitary illustration of a mighty principle which was 
ever uppermost in the soul of our Redeemer. 

We take the expression—“the zeal of thine house.’ Weare assured that 
it was by this zeal, that the spirit of our Saviour was literally devoured. 
But then we cannot confine to the house of God the temple at Jerusalem, 
nor to any, or ail of those structures which rise beneath the various skies 
consecrated to the worship of Jehovah. If you ask what we mean by the 
house of God, we have a noble and magnificent sense in which I understand 
the expression. The universe, in all the glory of its interminable spreadings, 
with its star wrought walls and its azure canopies—I know and I believe 
this to be the “house of God.’ There is not in it the lonely spot, which is 
not full of Deity; in its length, in its breadth, in its height, in its depth, 
it is inhabited by Godhead. And when we divide this universe into sec- 
tious, we know that there is some scene, honoured above others, with the 
Almighty’s presence—where angels cluster ; where is the jasper crown, and 
the painted rainbow—this scene, distinguished amongst us by the name of 
heaven, is emphatically God’s house, the place where the Creator may be 
said specially to dwell. And we are yet further assured that the whole com- 
pany of the faithful on earth constitute “the house of God.” For, does not 
St. Paul write to the Ephesians—* Ye also are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the Spirit.” Nay, and there is not a solitary indi- 
vidual, be he the lowliest and the meanest, who, if there have passed on him 
the mighty change which God’s Spirit effects, is not warranted in accounting 
himself the “house of God.” For though the Lord of all the earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, yet-—* Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in the high and holy place : 
with him also that is of acontrite and humble spirit.” So that we are warranted 
in pressing on your attention, that the “house of God” denotes much more 
than a material sanctuary, reared to the honour and for the worship of 
Jehovah. The universe is this house! the heaven is this house! the church— 

ea, each member of the church is this house! And therefore, when told that 
it was zeal for God’s house which devoured the Mediator, and when further 


told that there was a manifestation of this zeal in his ore oub. the 
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traffickers from the temple, we can recognize indeed the workings of the 
principle; but we cannot limit the zeal to an eagerness in purging the sacred 
structure froma profane and money-making multitude. We gather nothing 
less from the expression than that Jesus was, as it were, consumed with a 
lofty desire of benefitting the inhabitants of the universe, in whose remotest 
outskirts, God causes to be felt the force of his Almightiness. The universe 
is God’s house, and it was “the zeal of God’s house,’ with which the 
Mediator was “eaten up.” We gather alsoa more confined signification— 
that it was over the inhabitants of heaven that Christ poured his amazing 
solicitudes ; the heaven being God’s house, and the zeal of that house, there- 
fore, being the actuating principle. We further learn (and here isa lesson 
in which we are specially interested,) that an ardent longing to reseue this 
world from the degradation into which transgression had plunged it, and to 
build up its desecrated fragments into a temple of the living God—we learn 
this was the longing which throbbed in the breast of Jesus of Nazareth ; nay, 
which so pressed on the body and soul, that it could only be said to devour 
and consume him. It was no dim, no inconsiderable work, which in being 
“born of a woman,” he undertook to perform. Confined, as it might have 
seemed to the interests of a single race, its effects branched out into every 
quarter of the house of God ; and orders of intelligence which needed not 
blood-shedding, in order to bring them to the Saviour, might have been sus- 
tained and confirmed in allegiance by that same stupendous process which 
put man within the circles of acceptance. And without assigning such an 
extent to the work of redemption, but simply viewing God’s house as in- 
cluding the believing remnants of Adam’s descendants, we find in the zeal of 
God’s house the true account of what animated our Redeemer. He entered 
on his course, as the sun enters on his march in the firmament, and he walked 
with a like unflinchingness, without waivering and without turning back. 
And all along his soul yearned over those who had destroyed themselves. 
ile had made himself “bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh ;” he had 
entered into the nature in which despite had been done te infinite benevo- 
lence, and on which, consequently there remained an awful curse. He had 
thus allied himself by the nearest and closest communion to the rebellious 
and the suffering; and when the race which he had come to redeem 

flung back with scorn the proffers of his kindness ; when they gave him con- 
tempt for his warning, and hatred for his love, what was it but zeal for God’s 
house which kept him fast on his pathway of pain? He might have aban- 
doned the world to its wretchedness; he might have left it to reap the har- 
vest of its ingratitude; but where would have been the “house” which he 
had covenanted to build? What was the cause of all those mighty engage- 
ments, into which, from all eternity, he had entered, and by which he was 
led to brave ignominy and wrong, and fashion a church on earth, resplendent 
as a habitation of Godhead? Oh! it was zeal for this house, which sustained 
the Saviour through his pathway of anguish. Yea, this zeal literally de- 
youred hin, and allowed him to enter on sufferings which wore away and 
ate away his vigour. “ His visage was marred more than any man’s, and his 
form more than the sons of men.” And if you connect our text with the 
verse which immediately precedes it, you will find proof that the zeal of this 
house was Christ’s actuating motive—*I am become a stranger unto my 
brethren, and an alien unto my mother’s children. For the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” The “zeal” which consumed the Redeemer is 
here assigned as the cause or ground of that rejection which he experienced 
from his own nation. Why was it Christ was despised and rejected of 
men # But because he told the world that its deeds were evil ; because he 
set himself to improve the morals of men before he made atonement for their 
sins. And all this eagerness which did not quail before the might and malice 
of the d ews—this eagerness to arrest the workings of evil, and bring to re- 
pentance the beings among whom he sojourned, was evidence of nothing else 
but of zeal for God’s house ; proof of an ardent longing to purify that people 
swhich even then were the peculiar people of God—his dsvelling-place as i 

Kngueee bcs ether nations wholly given up te idolatr 43 
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We confine not to the Jews the applicability of the first clause of our text. 
Take a view the most comprehensive of redemption, or bring it down to the 
narrowest limits. Suppose creation in its measureless extent, and in its un- 
known appliances to be pervaded by the issues of the incarnation and the cru- 
cifixion, or confine its issues toa solitary race, or a single individual ; let it be 
included or not, as interested in what Christ did and suffered, and you are 
equally sending out your thoughts over the house of God. Therefore, must 
God’s house, on every possible supposition, include objects which engaged 
the solicitudes of Christ ; and, therefore, also must zeal tor that house, define 
the moving principle of Christ. Then after this series of deductions you 
have but to remember, that his moving principle, whatever it was, allowed 
no sacrifice to seem too costly, and no suffering too great—he gave the soul 
to be worn down by anguish, and the body to be lacerated by pain ; so that 
privation and sorrow, had done so thoroughly the work of time, that when 
he was little more than thirty years old, the Jews looking upon him—and 
wishing to make him even yet younger than he was, exclaimed—“ Thou 
art not yet thirty years old ;’—when you have remembered all this, you will 
be able in a measure to enter into the thrilling power of the expression— 
“ The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 

II. We turn to the second clause of our text, as EXHIBITING THE Mepi- 
Atonr’s SUFFERINGS. “The reproaches of them that reproached thee have 
fallen upon me.” If we would at all enter into the mysterious sufferings of our 
Blessed Lord, we must give our chief attention to such indirect notices as those 
of our text. When an artist would embody on his canvass the awful scenes 
of Gethsemane and Calvary, he has immediate recourse to the outward 
emblems of woe. He must produce the scourge, the nails, the crown of 
thorns, and the cross. It is by accumulating the instruments of bodily torture 
that he will work up the harrowing picture of the Eccr Homo. Yet this 
comes far short of what is done by such simple expressions as that now 
under review-; and we can penetrate far more deeply into the secrets of his 
anguish than by the closest survey of the material emblems of his excru- 
ciating passion. It might indeed appear, upon a cursory glance, that passages 
more strikingly descriptive of the endurances of Christ occur in the writings 
of David ; and we might have thought that St. Paul would have quoted one 
of these in preference to that from which our text is taken. Yet, let the 
passage be carefully examined, and you will almost be staggered with the 
intenseness of the woe which seems condensed into its syllables. Let it be 
remembered that the Being on whose anguish we are daring to gaze, was 
that holy thing which had been born without taint of corruption, and whose 
nature was so fraught with the Holy Ghost, that never could the impurities of 
thought defile his soul, any more than the deeds of unrighteousness his life. 
Unlike all others who lived in common with himself in the form of man, this 
Redeemer, heir to the infirmities, but not the sinfulness of our nature, shrunk 
from all contact with sin, as we ourselves would recoil from the sting of a 
serpent. There was a sensitiveness in his lofty and immaculate soul which 
must have caused the mere suggestion to sin to pain him to the quick ; and 
the being tempted to do wickedly, though he flung from him the ee acae & 
though he instantly trampled on it with indignant abhorrence, must have 
been to him as a fiery arrow which penetrated the soul. And if you bear in 
mind the perfect holiness and purity of the Redeemer, you will understand 
why the falling upon him of the reproaches of them that reproached his Father 
constituted the great bitterness of his portion. The strength of the Seat 
tion lies in the circumstance that the deformed and odious character of sin 
should be the groundwork and basis. The reproaches and oe of 
the rebellious ; the foul taunts which the ungodly threw hourly pee eir 
Creator ; the insults which transgression offers momentarily to the Almig ity, 
the scorn, which a practical denial of the Omnipotent, casts oe 8 
heaven—all these are “fallen upon me!” The scourge—the crown : t horns 
—the purple robe—the nails—the cross—the spear—these rage pel 
ments of mere mortal hatred, could never have forced a a ser a 
majestic spirit, to quail, and shrink, and be astonished. But he tee in the 
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midst of a sinful and idolatrous generation ; he trod an earth blighted, con- 
vulsed, and blackened by iniquity. He isalone, the one perfect, the one righte- 
ous, of all that had ever borne the semblance of man; the reproaches of 
them that had reproached the Sovereign Lord of earth, sea, and air, fall 
thickly upon him. Impossible that he who was sinless, dwelling in the midst 
of those who were sinful, should not have been agonized in submitting to 
such insults! Had Christ been required to do nothing more than to give 
his back to the smiter, and his cheek to them that plucked off his hair, it is 
hardly perhaps too much to suppose, that the joy of redemption might have 
overbalanced the pain; just as one man who may suffer for another may 
forget his pain in the joy of saving his friend. And who can doubt that a 
love so unbounded as that of the Redeemer could have absolutely destroyed 
agony had it been only human wretchedness? Or, if nothing but bodily pain 
had been given him to bear, we might have thought that this would have 
been counterpoised by mental delight. “The spirit of a man,” saith Solomon, 
“ will sustain his infirmity ; but a wounded spirit who can bear ?” So that you 
do little or nothing till you pass beyond bodily anguish ; you have given no 
explanation whatever of the Redeemer’s sufferings until you bring before us 
“the wounded spirit.’ You must not dwell on the body being pierced ; 
but you must dwell on the soul being pierced. And where shall we find the 
piercing of this innocent spirit indeed by even the breath of pollution ? 
Where is the storm which shall destroy its serenity? Where the eclipse 
which shall darken its face? ‘The reproaches of them that reproach thee !” 
We believe we have here the piercing thing. It was continued exposure 
to collision with iniquity which vexed and grieved the righteous soul of the 
Redeemer ; and forasmuch as this collision was the reproaches which fell on 
him—the reproaches of them that were reproaching his God—is it not just, so 
to speak of reproach, as that through which his anguish was wrought ovt. We 
have shown you the acting principle with Christ was the zeal of God’s house ! 
We may divide this principle into two heads—zeal for the glory of the house, 
and zeal for the glory of those who composed the house. We confine our- 
selves to the human race, of whose members we now suppose the house to 
be built. And we think that a few simple remarks will suffice to show under 
each of these divisions, that “reproaches” must have so entered into the 
principle, that no other account can be given than that in our text of the 
sufferings undergone by the Mediator. First of all, he was consumed with 
zeal for the honour of God; but we are not to prove this; for that be- 
longs to a former head of our discourse. But if the honour of God were 
uppermost in the mind of Christ, who shall tell us the fierce and ap- 
palling features under which sin must have appeared when he saw it under 
its aspect of apostacy, rebellion, and haughty despite done by man to 
God? He saw that every word and every thought of unrighteousness was an 
outrage of the worm exalting itself against the Eternal One ; infinite love 
and power spurned and defied by the ephemeral creatures of a summer’s 
noon. Who shall tell us in what colours, and under what lineaments he saw 
it? We believe that asa Being infinitely pure, he saw God infinitely dis- 
honoured by sin ; we believe he understood so thoroughly the relation be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, the violence done to God by transgres- 
sion, that the least sin, must have seemed to him, in the striking language of 
the ee Job, like “the rushing on the thick bosses of God’s bucklers.?. 
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We believe this, but we cannot explain it. To explain what Christ felt 
would be to feel what Christ felt. All we ask is, whether since Christ 
viewed sin as thus dishonourable, therefore, the contact with sin must not 
have been most harrowing to his soul? God was to him an object of great 
love. A burning affection and zeal for God’s glory consumed him and 
devoured him. And while therefore he beheld on every side fallen creatures 
leaguing themselves with insult to grieve and provoke the Being who 
designed to bring them to repentance, and all this—yea, a vast deal more 
than this it was that constituted “the reproaches of them that reproached 
God ;’—we cannot ask from you larger proof, that the coming down on 
poms those impious revilings was the blow that bruised him and put him to 
grief, 

Then, you should further observe, that the master principle of Christ’s 
Spirit is to be resolved into zeal for the well-being of mankind, out of whose 
ranks the house is to be built. We do suppose that if for one solitary instant 
there could be conveyed to the mind of any one in this assembly such a 
perception of the ruin sin entailed, as must have been perpetually present 
to the mind of Christ, the feeling of dismay would be wholly insupportable. 
Christ knew both what sin had lost and what sin had gained. A paradise 
had been forfeited, and a prison had been built. And sin was beheld by 
him as drawing its victims from a glorious height which no thought can scan ; 
and thrusting them into a burning lake which no thought can fathom. And 
these victims—did not the heart of the Mediator yearn over them? Were they 
not his brethren after the flesh? Had not the Godhead emptied itself of its 
essential majesty, and come down and joined itself to maxhood, in order to 
fashion sinners into living stones, so that they might be built up as the house 
of Jehovah? But when there came on him from every side the reproaches 
of them who were reproaching God ; when he was compelled to behold those 
whom he loved, obstinately bent on their own perdition, it is saying little, to 
say that he must have felt as no tongue can describe. We think in telling 
you that his soul throbbed high with the love of men, and that nevertheless 
the spectacle which he was compelled to be most familiar with was that of men 
insulting God—why, we have made out to you that the master principle of 
his Spirit must have been pressed upon by a crushing and terrible weight. You 
have only to add this to what has already been advanced to you in regard 
of zeal for the glory of God, and we think you must confess that having 
once proved of our Lord that the principle which actuated him is thus most 
fully defined—* the zeal. of thine house hath eaten me up ;” that it is to re- 
present himself as exposed to more than mortal agony—oh! the pangs of 
crucifixion are as nothing to this!—when he simply adds—“ the reproaches 
of them that reproached thee are fallen upon me.” 

There would seem to have been now sufficient advanced to prove that our 
text exhibits the motive by which the Mediator was sustained in the suffer- 
ings which he had to endure. And what is left, but that we summon you in 
this week of solemn and awful commemoration to stand for an instant about 
the cross of the Redeemer, and to bind yourselves, body and soul, to be 
henceforward his? If the work of our salvation was so fearful that it could 
only be wrought by the anguish of the Holy and the wreck of the Innocent, 
ought we not to buckle ourselves to the repenting in dust and ashes when 
we remember that our sins gave the work its fearfulness, and are inigeitigs 
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invested it with wrath, and dyed it with blackness? It is a strange and 
awful contrast between Christ consumed with zeal for man’s deliverance ; and 
man indifferent to the interests of his soul. The surety had such love for 
the sinner that he declined no suffering in order to rescue him from death ; 
but alas! the sinner has so little love for himself, that he will not even 
come unto Jesus that he might have life. The minister of the gospel has but 
one thing to-do. Woe is unto him if he do it not faithfully! He has only 
to deliver the message; it is God who alone can bring it hometothe heart. I 
deliver the message now ; in all simplicity and in all affection. I tell you 
that morality of life—it will never save you. I tell you that a large philan- 
thropy—it will never save you. I tell you that head knowledge ; acquaint- 
ance, with the scheme and system of Christianity—it will not save you. ButI 
further tell you, that “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even ~ 
so shall the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” I tell you, that “God hath made him 
to be sin for us who knew uno sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.” I tell you, “this is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world tosave sinners.” I tell you, 
that devoured by a zeal to restore the fallen and save the lost, he who was 
one with God, made himself one with man, and that now the simple, beau- 
tiful, touching summons is—“ Look unto me and be ye saved all the ends of 
the earth.” ‘Will ye continue to give him reproaches when he gave for you 
anguish, and toil, and death, and burial? Are ye stronger than God? Can 
ye contend with the Eternal One? Have ye the nerve that shall not 
tremble, and the flesh which shall not quake when the sheet of fire is 
round the earth, and the Judge of mankind is on his throne? If we hada 
spell by which to bind the ministers of vengeance, we might go on reproach- 
ing ; if we had a charm by which to take what is scorching from the flame, 
and what is gnawing from the worm, we might go on reproaching. But if 
we can feel ; if we are not fire proof; if we are not worm proof, let us “ Kiss 
the Son, lest he be angry.” Give him no longer reproaches ; give him tears, 
prayers, the cry of repentance, the look of faith, and he who was devoured 
with zeal for your well being, “ Shall see of the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied.” Himself the foundation stone, we shall be builded on him a glorious 
and everlasting house of the Lord. Only remember that if the Head had so 
much affliction ; you, the members, must expect your portion of suffering. 
Contrast yourselves with the Mediator—the sinful with the sinless—the chil- 
_ dren of wrath with the Son of the Highest—and you can hardly fail to learn 

the duty of patient submissiveness. This question will force itself on the 
mind, and incline it to meek resignation. Did the holy Jesus endure so 
much for me ; and shall a guilty thing, like myself, refuse to endure a little 
for him? “Consider,” says St. Paul, “him that endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied, and faint in your minds.” The 
“contradiction of sinners,” you observe; this is given as the direful thing, 
just as in our text—* The reproaches of them that were reproaching God.” 
Behold this Lamb of God! There isa joy which lies before us, as there 
was before him—a joy with which no stranger intermeddles—and yet, a 
little while, if we will but persevere in “ fighting the good fight of faith,” the 
soldier shall be discharged from the ranks of war, and sit down with a crown 
on his head under the olive tree and the vine in the garden of the Lord, 
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“And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: Yo seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cruci- 
fied: he is risen; he is not here; behold the place where they laid him. But go your way, tell 
his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him as he said 
unto you.”—Mark xvi. 6, 7. 


THESE words, as you will perceive by the context, were addressed by the 
angel to the women, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, who, as soon as the Sabbath was past during which our Blessed 
Saviour lay in the grave, had brought sweet spices with the pious intent of 
embalming his body. Very signal and very beautiful was the devotedness 
of these women, They put to shame the stronger sex; for while even 
apostles were keeping themselves closely shut up for fear of the Jews, they 
waited only till the law of the Sabbath permitted them to engage in the 
errand, and then just as light began to dawn, hastened to the spot where their 
Lord had been laid—first at his sepulchre, as they had been last at his cross. 
It does not appear, indeed, that these women differed from others of Christ’s 
followers, in entertaining any anticipation of his rising from the dead. 
There was the same forgetfulness of his express prediction ; that in three 
days he would return from the grave. The spices which they carried in 
their hands proved but too clearly that they cherished no hope of finding 
him alive, yet if there be little faith to admire, there is great love to commend. 
Jesus was dead, and these women had indeed come to the tomb. And 
though even warm affection might have been satisfied had there remained 
nothing more to be done, yet they were not content ; they thought they could 
still show regard to Christ, and they are hastening with the first break of 
day to the sepulchre. And they knew, for they had seen, that Nicodemus 
had brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about one hundred pounds weight, 
and had embalmed therewith the body of their Lord. And here then would 
an ordinary love have suggested that they might save themselves the trouble 
and expense of any further anointing. Theirs, however, was not an ordinary 
love, and, therefore, though they had to buy the spices—for this circumstance 
is expressly noted by the evangelist to show that they did not shrink from 
being at cost—they waited only till the Sabbath was past—for they did not 
think that love would excuse them from the observance of the law—and 
then they came with precious odours to spread over the body of their cruci- 
fied Master. And love had its reward. They came with the pious intent of 
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anointing the body, and themselves were anointed with the most fragrant 
tidings that ever fell on mortal ear. To their great surprise they found the 
stone rolled away, so that there were none of the anticipated obstacles to 
their entering the sepulchre. They entered at once; and in place of what 
they expected to find—the dead body of Christ, lo, an angel is there in the 
form of a young man, clothed in a long white garment, the raiment of glad- 
ness. It was a token, as the early writers explain, that some vast revolution 
had occurred, when an angel could thus be found in asepulchre. The grave 
could no longer be what it had been, before the Saviour died, if a bright in- 
habitant of heaven could visit the home, as it was reckoned, of the worm and 
of corruption. And the angel, addressed the women, terrified at so un- 
looked for an apparition, in gracious and encouraging words—words which 
we now take as the subject of our Easter discourse, and which we pray God 
to enable us so to handle and expound, that the understanding and the heart 
may each alike find an appropriate portion. 

The verses naturally divide themselves into two separate heads, though 
we shall attempt little more than a running commentary upon them. The 
first head includes the information as given to the women ; and the second, 
the commission with which they were charged. Let these be the general 
topics to which we now address ourselves—the information, that of the resur- 
rection of Christ—the commission, that of hastening to tell his disciples that 
Christ was going before them into Galilee. 

Now if we are to furnish a sort of running commentary upon the passage, 
the first observable thing is the soothing character of the language which the 
angel employs ; and the indirect yet forcible manner in which he recognizes 
the devotedness which the women had displayed—* Be not affrighted : ye 
seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified.’ You will not fail to observe 
that the angel selects that title for our Blessed Redeemer, which was one 
rather of ignominy and reproach ; and which up to this time had seldom been 
given to him, unless by his enemies, or the demons, whom with miraculous 
power he had evoked from men’s bodies. “Can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?’ had been the question of Nathaniel ; and the prejudice 
which the question implied was shared with him in common by the great 
mass of the Jews. So that whatever he might have afterwards become, 
Jesus of Nazareth was then a name only of contempt. “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews,” was a title which, according to St. John, Pilate had placed 
on the cross; and we feel that the proud Roman in inditing the inscription 
would select no terms but those of mockery and of scorn. And the angel 
avoided not reference to the ignominious death which the Redeemer had 
died—* Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified.” Oh, it was saying much 
for the devotedness of the women to suppose that they were seeking “ Jesus 
of Nazareth, which was crucified !’ It was saying, that neither the contempt 
poured upon him in his life, nor the shame of the cross which he had 
endured in his death had any effect in breaking their attachment. They had 
loved him while living, thougk called a Nazarene; they loved him when 
dead, though he was crucified between two thieves. Even now when we 
have every assurance that unmeasured exaltation has been the result of the 
Saviour’s unmeasured humiliation, who is ignorant that many are ashamed to 
confess him before men, moved thereto by his having come in the form of a 
servant, and died the death of a malefactor? Notwithstanding that Christ 
hath sat down at the right hand of God, from henceforth expecting his ene- 
mies to be made his footstool, it is still a stumblingblock in the way of 
numbers, that while on earth he had not where to lay his head, and that he 
fell at last with every circumstance of insult and indignity. And, there- 
fore, was it like bringing the love of the women to a very severe test 
to require that they should be seeking Jesus, as “ Jesus of Nazareth -” at 
not only so, but as “Christ who was crucified”? Now the angel knew the 
love of these women ; and, therefore, was it he had said to them—“ Be not 
affrighted.” They had no need to be terrified at the plories of an angel 
who could not be alienated by the indignity heaped on their Lord. They 
who had come seeking the crucified Nazarene in the grave, were not aie 
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worthy to hold converse with celestial beings themselves. Hence the com- 
forting words-—“ Be not affrighted.” Had ye came to seek “the King of kings” 
who “spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show of them openly” 
triumphing over them in death, I might have doubted whether your love 
was of that pureness and warmth which would warrant my addressing you 
in the language of peace. But though he be “the King of kings,’ it is as 
“ Jesus of Nazareth” that ye seek him ; and though his death was his victory, 
it is as the crucified that ye remember him. Then “be not affrighted.” It 
is a deep and burning love, which unshaken by all that has occurred, brings 
you to the sepulchre to anoint the body of your Lord; and where such a 
love exists, angels can have only to whisper comfort to your souls. Ah, my 
brethren, let us see whether in our annual pilgrimage to the grave of our 
Lord, we know anything of the love which shone so conspicuously in these 
three women. It is so easy for us to keep Easter with high pomp and gratu- 
lation, coming to a tomb which we know to be emptied, because death has 
been vanquished in his own domain; but we may ordinarily overlook the 
strength of that affection which glowed fervently towards Christ while sup- 
posed to be dead—dead, too, with every circumstance of indignity and shame. 
‘When the church marshalls, so to speak, her children in solemn procession, 
and leads them up with the early dawn to the place where her Lord was 
laid, there is a consciousness that mourning is about to be turned into joy ; 
and all remembrance of Christ having died asa malefactor, is perhaps lost 
in the feeling of his having come forth as the resurrection and the life. 
What would it be if as yet we knew him only as “ Jesus of Nazareth, which 
was crucified,” and not as the Son of God who stripped the grave of all victory ? 
Is it not but too likely, (if such an expression may be used,) that we tolerate 
the humiliation of Christ in consideration of his subsequent triumph, just as 
we can overlook the circumstance of a man haying been born a beggar when 
we know him to have become a prince? Yes, we may overlook the cross as we 
feel that it conducted to a throne. Yet, what ought so to endear to us the 
Redeemer as the shame and the sorrow which he endured on our behalf? 
‘When ought he to seem so precious in our sight, as when “a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, he gives his back to the smiter, and his cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair? Oh, that heart has never been touched 
with celestial fire, which is forced to turn from Christ in his humiliation to 
Christ in his glory, ere it kindle into admiration and devotedness! And 
there can be no justification for the expecting words of comfort and of peace ; 
but where the cross is gloried in as the source of all hope, and fastened on as 
fraught with motives to piety. So that think not that ye necessarily prove 
yourselves true lovers of Christ, because with the return of Kaster you can 
assemble like triumphing men to meet the Conqueror in the most stupendous 
of battles, and hail with loud shouts the Breaker as he casts off majestically 
the dominion of death. Rather inquire whether your love be so strong that 
you could come early with the women to the sepulchre, knowing only with 
them the poverty of Christ’s life and the ignominy of his death. Oh, then 
only will the angel of consolation recognize an attachment which cannot be 
doubted, when he sees that you cling to the Saviour as the despised and 
rejected of men,” who “bore your sins in his own body on the tree. Then 
only will he whisper the gracious words—“ Be not affrighted,” when he 
knows that he may add—“ Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified. 
But the women needed more than the quieting of those fears which the 
apparition of the angel had naturally excited. They wanted anonaiion Ae 
to the disappearance of Christ’s body, and this was quickly furnishe 3 for 
the heavenly messenger went on to say—“he is risen: he is not here: be- 
hold the place where they laid him.” ‘There is something remarkable in the 
reasoning, (if such it may be called,) which is employed by the angel. He 
calls on the women to behold the place where their Lord’s body had Jain, as 
though its mere desertion were evidence enough of the fact of resurr Sotlens 
And s0 in real truth it was, to all at least who, like the women, knew am 
considered the character and circumstances of the disciples of Christ. t e 
body was gone ; either therefore it had been raised from the ger: it had 
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been removed for the purposes of deception. If removed, it would only have 
been by his immediate followers and adherents. His enemies could never 
have stolen the body ; for their whole credit was staked on this,—that like 
any other man he had seen corruption and mingled with the dust. But 
could his disciples have stolen the body? What! the cowards who had all 
forsaken him and fled in the hour of his peril! They who were actually 
shut up for fear of the Jews—could they have been daring enough to face 
the Roman guard, or successful enough to elude all their vigilance? The 
supposition must indeed have been absurd to the women who had come un- 
attended to the grave. Their courage nerved them to a duty from which 
the apostles recoiled ; and the supposition should be equally absurd to our- 
selves, that men situated as were the disciples, and who had displayed a 
timidity which could hardly be reconciled with affection for their Master, 
should have devised and executed a plan which would have been bold in the 
boldest, and which could scarcely have succeeded under the most favourable 
circumstances and with the most copious appliances. He who can believe 
this, believes what requires greater faith than the resurrection itself. In 
believing that Christ was raised from the dead, I believe a miracle for 
which there was adequate power; but in believing that the disciples stole 
away his body, I believe a miracle for which there was no power at all. 
Hence the simple fact ascertainable by the senses, that Christ’s body had dis- 
appeared, was and should be sufficient evidence of the resurrection. “ Behold 
the place where they laid him,” is the same as “ Convince yourselves that he 
is risen.’ Though, indeed, there may have been that in the thorough order, 
and in the absence of all signs of hurry and confusion which characterized 
the sepulchre, that went far to prove that no robbers had been there whose 
movements would have been those of haste and trepidation. This, as you 
will remember, is expressly stated by the Evangelist John; for he says 
— “Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, 
and seeth the linen clothes lie, and the napkin, that was about his head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself.” It 
was possibly, in part, to direct attention to circumstances so clear in their 
evidence, that the body had not been removed by any act of violence, that 
the angel bid the women behold the place where Christ had lain, though 
the mere absence of the body sufficiently proved, as we have said, its resur- 
rection, because not to be explained upon any other supposition. 

_ It may not, however, have been only as proving the fact of the resurrec- 
tion that the angel directed attention to the deserted grave ; but yet further. 
because there might be high topics of Christian meditation and comfort sug. 
gested by the place that had been hallowed by the body of the Lord. What- 
ever the degree in which the women were enabled to extract consolation to 
themselves through the contemplation of the empty tomb, to curselves it is 
a special Easter summons—* Behold the place where they laid him.” The 
church leads you to that place, and not satisfied with finding it deserted 

though thereby convinced that her Lord is risen indeed, she bids you pause 
awhile that you may gaze on the consecrated spot, and gather in the wonders 
with which it is haunted. “Behold the place’—scene of the mightiest 
prodigy ever known upon earth! Here the dead stirred itself; the inanimate 
thing sprang by his own act into life! Behold and acknowledge the great- 
ness of the Divinity of Christ! “Behold the place!” In being emptied 

earth and sea may be said to have given up their dead ; the whole race of 
men rose from that narrow spot. Christ was no solitary being, but the re- 
presentative of the countless myriads of human kind. Behold this that you 
may anticipate the general Kaster of our creation! “ Behold the sas 1? 
Seems it like what ye have ordinarily supposed the grave to be—the home of 
all that is noxious and revolting? Rich odours are found there; bright 
forms are sitting there. Behold, that ye may learn what a change hath wetai 
effected by the Redeemer for his followers. The grave has become the abod 

not of death, but of sleep to those who put faith in his name. “Behold the 
place’ through your tears, ye who weep for the dead that ye may learn not 
to Coe oo those who have no hope. Behold it in your fears, ye who 
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shrink from dissolution, that you may have boldness to face an enemy who 
hath already been overcome and bound. Behold it in your hopes, ye who 
look for glorious things hereafter, that you may increase your confidence in a 
forerunner who was put to death that he might open to his people the king- 
dom of his Father. Ay, and “behold the place,” ye who care little as yet for 
a state of eternity. Think not that he who could thus conquer death in dying 
may be neglected with impunity, seeing that “he ever liveth at the right 
hand of God.” Forget not that God hath given assurance unto all men in 
that he hath raised Christ from the dead, of his having appointed a-day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness. “ Behold the place wiere 
they laid him.” ©, may we flee to him as a Saviour before he shall appear 
as an avenger! Thus might we gather all descriptions and classes of persons 
around Christ’s deserted sepulchre, and make it preach to them of truths 
which they have most interest in knowing or remembering. So interwoven 
is the fact of Christ’s resurrection with the whole scheme of redemption ; so 
dependent is every other gospel fact, whether for its truth or its worth, on 
our Lord’s not having been overcome by death, that if we could but fix 
attention on that empty grave, we should have given hope to the desponding, 
constancy to the waivering, warning to the careless, comfort to the sorrowing; 
courage to the dying. And, therefore, we pray you not to be content with 
having come up in quest of Jesus who was crucified ; and with having heard 
the inspiriting tidings—* he is not here: he is risen :’ Spend yet some portion 
of this gracious season lingering at the tomb in holy meditation ; that solemn 
thoughts may steal over you, and brilliant visions pass before you. That 
empty vault is full of sublime, and stern, and glorious things which escape 
the quick passer by, but present themselves to the patient inspector. Oh! 
linger there awhile, and you may find how good was the counsel of the angel 
to the women—*“ Behold the place where they laid him.” 

We are now brought in commenting on our text, to the considering the 
commission with which the women were entrusted. The glad tidings of 
Christ’s resurrection were not for themselves alone ; the angel directed them 
to hasten at once and give intelligence of the glorious fact. Were not these 
women highly honoured? Were they not well recompensed for the zeal and 
the love which they had displayed in coming early to the sepulchre? They 
became apostles to the apostles themselves ; they first preached the resur- 
rection to those who were te preach it to the furthest ends of the earth. One 
of these women was Mary Magdalene, distinguished as it would seem in 
Scripture by the title of the sinner; so flagrant had been her offences ; so 
dissolute her life. Yet not only is Mary Magdalene one of the three whom the 
angel employed to carry tidings of the resurrection, but Mary Magdalene was 
the first to whom Christ showed himself after his resurrection from the dead, 
shewing that her former sinfulness did not exclude her from the Redeemer’s 
care. It was, as some of the father’s have observed, as though a corres- 
pondence was designed between the circumstances of the fall, and those of 
the recovery of our race. As the first news of death came by a woman so 
by a woman came the first news of the resurrection. As a sinful woman ina 
garden might be said to have first met with death, so a sinful woman in a 
garden had first met with the resurrection and the life. And, we think, it 
should not be thought without its significance, that one notorious at one time 
for her iniquity, was in her state of repentance employed to preach glad 
tidings unto others. Sinner and sinful must always merge in the preacher 
of the gospel; seeing that through men and not through angels is the ap- 
pointed instrumentality. When Mary Magdalene was sent with a message 
to the apostles, it may have been designed as evidence that previous guilti- 
ness, disqualifies no one for the office of preacher. He may but discharge 
it with greater fidelity on the principle laid down by the Saviour himself— 
“To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little”’ The faults of his youth 
are often remembered against the preacher of the gospel; and it is almost 
tauntingly asked, whether one who “fell so deeply into ungodliness can be 
fitted to publish the word of life? No one thinks of them with greater bitter- 
ness than himself; but he may feel that even he may be honoured to con- 
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vey to his fellow-men the message of redemption, when he remembers that 
Mary Magdalene was sent to convey to the apostles the message of the resur- 
rection, And what a breaking forth of long-suffering and forgiving love 
is there in the fact that the tidings were first sent to the disciples—the dis- 
ciples who had all forsaken him and fled. I could almost doubt whether, as 
they sat, gloomy and disconsolate through fear of the Jews, these disciples 
entertained—I will not say a strong hope, but even a strong wish in the 
resurrection of Christ. They had basely deserted their Master in the hour 
of his peril; and if he again appeared on earth, what could they expect from 
him, but that he would leave them to themselves, and disown, if not punish 
them as the ungenerous and the cowardly ?, We generally shrink more from 
meeting a friend whom we have wronged than an enemy who has wronged 
us. And what more reproachful spectre can the grave give back than that of 
kindness treated with ingratitude, or of love requited with neglect ? And it 
seems to have been the first object of the risen Redeemer to quiet the appre- 
hensions of his followers; to assure them that so far from feeling sternly 
towards them on account of their desertion, he had returned to life for their 
protection and their comfort. Christ did not think little of having been de- 
serted ; but he knew that his disciples sorrowed for their fault ; that they 
loved him sincerely, notwithstanding their having been overcome by fear ; 
and he gave evidence of his readiness to forgive the backslider whenever 
there is contrition of heart, by sending the first tidings of his resurrection to 
men who had all forsaken him and fled. 

But this was not all. The disciples, as a body, had indeed played the 
coward ; yet they had rather avoided standing forth in his defence, than sank 
into open apostacy. One, however, there was who had gone far beyond the 
others ; who had denied his Lord—denied him thrice, with all that was 
vehement and blasphemous in expression. Alas! for Peter, he may not 
class himself with the other disciples ; his case differed widely from theirs. 
And if, therefore, Christ send a gracious message to his followers in general, 
how can Peter ever dare to apply it to himself? Oh, the gracious considera- 
tion of Christ ; for, indeed, it is his voice which must be recognized in the 
voice of his angel—*Go your way, tell his disciples and Peter.” Why this 
special mention of Peter? Is he not included among the disciples? “Why 
then must he be named by himself? Ye know the answer to the questions. 
Peter, as the greatest sinner, was the most likely to fear that Christ had 
risen only to disown him and to reject him. But Peter had wept bitterly for 
his sin ; and, therefore, was Christ most eager to assure him that he had 
risen to pardon and embrace'him. These two words—“ and Peter,’ thrown 
into the commission, are, I might almost say, a gospel in themselves. We 
know how possible it is that there may be one in the present assembly who 
can scarcely dare to rejoice in the Saviour’s resurrection, because oppressed. 
with the remembrance of his own share in the Saviour’s crucifixion. Hema 
be able too truly to charge himself with having “crucified the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame,” by some foul and reiterated denial 
which, like that of Peter, may have penetrated deeper than the nails, or the 
spear of the Romans; and though, like Peter, he may have heard the crowing 
of the cock, and conscience stricken, have gone out and wept bitterly for his 
sin, he is yet unable to appropriate the promises of the gospel, or think they 
extend to one so fallen as himself. In vain does there break on his ear the 
message of this festal season of our church; in vain does there pass from 
tongue to tongue the animating confession—* the Lord is risen, the Lord is 
risen, indeed.” ‘What is Easter to the man who seems to himself to have re- 
enacted through his own dark act the doleful tragedy of Good Frida » but a day 
rather of fearfulness than of gladness, forasmuch as the resurrection does but 
prove of the crucified one that he has power to crush every enemy as well as 
to protect every friend? Nay, but if thou art Peter in everything else, thou 
shalt be Peter also in Christ’s Easter remembrance. Christ is not risen to 
drive from him the backslider ; but to tell that backslider of a love which is 
strong enough for his forgiveness. He asks only such a repentance as loses 
not sight ae the atonement ; he asks only that godly sorrow which having 
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®iven tears for the commission of a sin, meekly recollects that he gave blood 
for its pardon; and he is ready with the good Samaritan to bind up the 
wound, pouring in oil and wine. If, then, there be those of you who are 
withheld from Christ ; who, like cowards, have shrunk away trom confessing 
Christ before men, let them not, if sensible of their sin, and desirous of 
being better for the future—let them not imagine that Easter brings with it 
no tidings of joy. It was to sueh as these, that with early dawn, the angel 
sent the gracious and encouraging message from the sepulchre. If there be 
one who feels that he has gone beyond others in guilt, that he has approached 
nearer to open apostacy or even reached that fearful extreme, and to whom 
therefore, notwithstanding his penitence, there is little that is comforting in 
the kind words to the disciples, whe, if they have cowardly deserted, have 
never fiercely denied their Redeemer—oh ! it should go to that man’s heart and 
inspire it with hope, to hear Peter specified by name, lest Peter might sup- 
pose himself excluded. “Go your way, tell his disciples’—this is much ; 
but how shall we measure the riches of grace—“tell his disciples and Peter 
that he goeth before you into Galilee.” 

It remains only that we briefly consider the promise with which our text 
concludes. “He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him.” It - 
was most probably in Galilee that our Lord showed himself, as is commem- 
orated by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians, “to about five hundred 
brethren at once.” There was an appropriateness in the selection of Galilee, 
inasmuch as Christ was likely to be known to numbers there, he having 
been brought up in Nazareth, the City of Galilee, and having laboured most 
abundantly in Capernaum and the neighbouring coast. Moreover Galilee 
was called the Galilee of the Gentiles, from its proximity to the territory of 
the heathen. And thus fixing the place of meeting on the confines of the 
Jew and the stranger, may have been intended to mark thai all men had 
interest in the fact of the redemption, and that the blessings of the new dis- 
pensation were not so restricted as those of the old. And if it were only to 
those living disciples that the promise applied of meeting their risen Lord in 
Galilee, assuredly some place there is of which it may be said by the church 
in every age—* There shall ye see him.” “He goeth before you,” is, and 
always will be the message of the church. Christ, as the forerunner of his 
people hath passed within the veil, not that he may permanently hide him- 
self from them, but that he may prepare a place, where they shall see him 
face to face, and know even also as they are known. It is the hope of the 
church, her joy, and very sustenance, that she shall “behold Christ as he is ;” 
not merely as she now beholds him with the eye of faith, whether on the 
cross or on the throne, but with the eye of sense purged indeed and purified, 
as actually with corporeal organs as the five hundred brethren when they 
gazed on him in Galilee. Blessed be his name, that it was not in his indi- 
vidual capacity, but as our Head and Representative that he died, rose, and 
revived, so as our Head and Representative hath he ascended up on high, 
and entered into heavenly places not made with hands. In heaven we shall 
see him, if indeed we be faithful unto death, fighting the good fight of faith, 
and witnessing a good confession. Through dying, we must be gathered to 
our fathers, yet the grave, as we have seen, is an altered place. An angel 
could watch there ; and “precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.” It is not at Easter of all seasons in the year that we can look 
with dread and apprehension on the dissolution of the body. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day on the earth. 
And though after my departure hence worms may destroy this body, yet “in 
my flesh shall I see God.” There yet will arise a light on the tomb which 
is not again to be extinguished by all its darkness and all its dreariness. In 
my flesh shall Isee God! In that very body which I assign to corruption ; 
which is thrown aside as a dishonoured thing ; freeing myself from all pol- 
lution I shall behold him who created and redeemed me. Oh, for that faith 
now which shall be exchanged for sight, when the trumpet shall have 
sounded and the dead been raised incorruptible—* Whom having not seen we 
love ; in whom though now we see him not, yet believing we rejoice wie joy 
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unspeakable and full of glory.” Would that we loved him as those devoted 
women who are commemorated in our text. The attachment and devotedness 
of Mary Magdalene !—Lingering alone by the sepulchre she was privileged 
to be the first to whom the risen Christ showed himself; but her eyes were 
holden so that she knew him not; and supposing him to be the gardener, 
she demanded whether he had not removed the body of her Lord. Observe 
the uncaleulating ardency of Mary Magdalene’s love—“Sir, if thou hast 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and [ will take him 
away ;” as if she was able to carry the body. A poor weak woman !—She 
seems so nerved by affection that she never thinks whether the body might 
not be too great for her strength. Oh! for this fervent love of our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ! It is to them that love Christ, though yet invisible, 
that he shall hereafter show himself in his majesty and power. Every eye 
indeed shall see him ; they also that pierced him shall look upon him ; but 
those alone who have kept him in sight while pilgrims here below shall be 
with him in glory above, and behold the glory given him of the Father. 

Let us then try to carry away from the present lofty commemoration—from 
the place ‘where they laid the body of our Lord—fresh motive to that morti- 
fication of the flesh; that walking by faith, and following after holiness, 
which are the alone sufficient evidence of our being risen with Christ, and, 
therefore, the alone clear earnests of our entering hereafter into the light of 
his presence. Let us not here be ashamed of Jesus of Nazareth who was 
crucified, and neither will he be ashamed of us, “ when he shall. come in his 
own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy angels.” Then year after year 
may pass rapidly away ; but what is it to us, that life with its attractions, its 
pleasures, its possessions, is fast approaching its limit? It is life with its 
trials also ; its sorrows, its dangers, which is being so quickly exhausted. We 
shall lie down with him ina grave hallowed by having once held the body 
of Christ ; and we shall wake up to be like him ; “ for we shall see him as 
he is.” 
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“* They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruninghooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more."’—Isaiah il. 4. 


THE near approach to the day set apart by the legislature for the purpose of 
national humiliation, renders it fit that I should address you, on topies appro- 
priate to,such an occasion. Therefore I defer till next Tuesday the discourse 
which my usual custom may have led you to anticipate—a discourse.on the 
Evangelist Mark, to whose commemoration this day is, devoted by the church. 

‘ We wish especially to observe to you, that the method of public humilia- 
tion was resorted to of old in varieties of exigence; and that the attendant 
success shows God’s, approval, and therefore gave the duty. the authority 
otf God’s command. The, instance of the Ninevites will first occur to your 
recollection. ‘The wrath over their city was now forty, days distant, they 
“ proclaimed a fast, and they put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even 
tothe least of them. And God repented of the evil, that he had said that he 
would do unto, them; and he did it not.” When the children of Israel 
engaged in war with the children of Benjamin on account of the wrong done 
to the Levite in Gibeah, there were striking proofs that, God gave of his 
acceptance of national humiliation. Israel had gone in something of rash- 
ness tothe battle, and, therefore, was Israel, though his cause was, righteous, 
smitten before Benjamin. We are then told that “the children of Israel 
weat up and wept before the Lord. until even, and asked counsel of the 
Lord.” We have here weeping, and only weeping, and but: too, possibly the 
tears might have been those of chagrin at their own discomfiture, rather 
than concern for the displeasure of God. Accordingly, Israel goes forth a 
second time, and a second time is Israel smitten. And now the disaster led to 
their thorough national humiliation. ‘ Then all the children of Israel, and all 
the people, went, up, and came unto, the house of God, and wept, and sat 
there before the Lord, and fasted that day until even.’ The Lord was now 
entreated, and when Israel met Benjamin a third time on the battle field, 
God delivered him into his hand, so that the Levite’s wrong was avenged, 
by.the almost annihilation of the tribes. You have another beautiful in- 
stance in 2 Chronicles xx., where Jehoshaphat was in danger—* And the 
children of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and with them other beside 
the Ammonites, came against him to battle.’ The course which the 
monarch pursued was simply this, Jehoshaphat set himself to work to. make 
the Lord’s hand felt throughout all Judah, and while the nation was in the 
act of humbling itself, all. Judah standing before the Lord, with all their 
little ones, their wives and their children, the Spirit of the Most High 
was on one of the sons of Asaph; and he delivered a prophetic message 
full of the most animating assurance, declaring, and the next day proved the 
declaration—“ Ye shall not need fight in this battle : set yourselves, stand ye 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord.” We will add only the example of 
the Jews. Moved by the danger which hung over their nation, and conscious 
that, under God the bloody se¢heme could be defeated only by her boldness, 
Esther sent Mordecai this answer—* Go, gather together all the Jews that 
are. present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three 
days, night or day.” We know that God looked favourably on the, humbled 
and mourning multitude, and prospered the enterprize of Esther, and when 
the thirteenth day of the twelfth month arrived, the day which had been 
pointed out for the slaughter of the Jews. “It was turned,” saith the Scrip- 
ture, “to the contrary ;” the swords of the Jews were fleshed with thousands 
of their enemies, and throughout the whole of the empire the Jews had light- 
ness and gladness of heart. — 7 
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: Fei i i he sin- 

Now we must be ready, without hesitation, to admit that it was the 
cerity of the humiliation eilick in these and the like cases gave to ‘i Het 
We know that God by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah upbraide the nies 
for imagining that the mere act of fasting, unattended by works ney a 2 
repentance,” could be at all acceptable in itself—* Is not this the fast id 
have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free?” Still while we shrink with the per 
earnestness from ascribing to what is formal and outward, effects abe 
belong only to what is spiritual and inward, there is something in the he 
proclamation of a day of humiliation which should rejoice the heart 0 
Christian. It is a legislative recognition that the nation has found that : e 
Almighty is the avenger of sin; and God, as the God of nations, loat be 
that people who put from them such recognitions. The aspect of a peers 
is then most hateful in the sight of the Lord, when all its business 1s carrie 
on with the air of a thorough independence ; when there would seem to be 
a rooted resolve that he who made it and upholds it should be altogether 
excluded from its councils and its courts. And it is something—nay, we may 
go further—we declare that it is much that the proceedings of the govern- 
ment contain in them a confession that it is the Lord who reigneth, and 
when we can trace in the enactments of the senate, a belief that there is a 
power to which all human is subservient. 

We are now summoned as a nation to humble ourselves before God ; be- 
cause we are entering on a war whose termination no one can foresee ; and 
because it rests with the Almighty alone, who is emphatically and repeatedly 
in Scripture, called the Lord of Hosts, to give the victory which we desire, 
to our armies and our fleets. I do not think that this is either the place or 
the time for discussing the causes which have plunged us into war. The 
longer I live, the less do I approve of political sermons; but at least 
we have not engaged in war till we had exhausted every effort for the 
maintenance of peace. It is not a war of aggrandisement, not one to 
which an ambitious policy has led, and if we unsheath the sword, only to 
maintain rights which ought not to be invaded, and to prevent aggressions 
which threaten even worse disasters than war itself, we may venture to 
hope that God will look favourably on our humiliation, and be our defence 
in the day of battle. : 

But while we abstain from dwelling on the war in which the nation has 
engaged, we may most suitably speak of war in general, and it will be an 
encouraging and a cheering thing, just as the first shot comes booming on 
our ears, to think and to hear of a blessed time when its thunders shail no 
longer shake this creation. 

Listen then to the prophet, and let us examine and ponder, what may be 
implied in the declaration of our text—* They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift u 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Now, we first of all, from these words, think it quite worth your observing, 
that human industry is a feature in the bright picture of future happiness. 
The inhabitants of the earth throughout the millennium, when the globe is 
to be covered with its first beauty, are not to subsist without some measure 
of labour. They are to use the ploughshare and the pruninghook ; and this 
use is sufficient to show that the ground will not then yield its fruits, except 
in return for the toil of the husbandman. It seems to indicate how accu- 
rately the world will be put back into its condition before defiled by sin— 
that a necessity for toiling should be alleged or implied; though all that 
is painful or exhausting in labour must be supposed to have ceased. When 
man was in his innocence, he was placed in the garden of Eden to dress and 
keep it; so that even that lovely garden asked the care of the husbandman, 
though we may be sure that it needed not any wearisome exertion. And 
when the lost luxuriance of Paradise shall again mantle the globe, there will 
still be required some measure of labour—the plough will be in use to break 
up the ground, and the pruninghook to prune the superfluous branches. And 
we think this one of those exquisite coincidences which present themselves 
in Scripture, and which add to the harmony of the several parts of the 
Bible. We are taught to expect a season when the disaster of the fall shall 
be cea under the immediate sovereignty of the Lord our Redeemer. 
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But man before the fall had to toil and keep the garden of Eden, thongh 
there had not passed over that garden the blight of its Maker’s malediction. 
If then there is to come a restitution of all things, the original state being 
reproduced, both in the world and its inhabitants, we must expect the soil 
to recover its first fruitfulness, and man to be occupied with his first em- 
ployments. The expectation is in each case borne out by prophecy ; for, 
according to the prediction, briars and thorns are to give place to rich 
produce—and man, according to our text, notwithstanding the fertility 
of the ground, is to be engaged in agriculture, there being no mention of 
any other labour ; just as no other is named in the brief history of Paradise. 
And we are not only pleased with the exactness of the prophetic declara- 
tion—the accuracy with which the picture of a restored creation corresponds 
to that of the original—we are greatly struck by the carefulness, as we may 
term it, displayed throughout the Bible, to put honour on industry, and to 
represent labour as in the largest sense an appointment of God ; for miscon- 
ception exists on this point. The too common supposition is, that labour was 
a curse which disobedience provoked, whereas labour was appointed unto 
man while yet in the full enjoyment of the favour of his God. Weare so 
constituted that labour is indispensable to our happiness, to the strengthen- 
ing of our faculties, and to the preservation of a wholesome tone in our spirits. 
If there were given to the world the permission, or the power of idleness, 
that would indeed be in the largest sense a curse. The necessity for industry 
—a necessity impressed upon almost every class of men—is the great safe- 
guard of society ; and at the same time the source of its chief ornaments 
and comforts; so that to suppose it done away, were to suppose a fearful 
degeneracy, through which our race would be reduced even far below 
the brute. It would be no millennium which some of our theorists would 
manufacture, who complaining of the necessity for labour, which here and 
there presses with undue weight, would emancipate the human race from 
toil, and keep the earth’s granaries always full, that a swarming population 
might enjoy an abundance for which they had made no exertion. It is not 
by destroying the necessity for labour—if indeed that were possible—that we 
should increase the sum of human happiness ; but only by producing a more 
equitable distribution of labour, and by securing thoroughly to every man the 
just fruits of his industry. Let none of you fail to gather from the picture of 
the millennium, as outlined by prophecy, what an honourable and beneficial 
thing is industry; how important to the world, and how essential to its 
happiness. The prediction is thoroughly a picture of employment ; thereis 
all the stir of the artisan fashioning implements for the husbandman, and 
then all the activity of the husbandman busied in raising food for the earth’s 
rejoicing and multiplied families. We know not whether the going to the 
armories, and ransacking them for the materials of the impliments of agri- 
culture, may not mark such an increase in the number of the inhabitants of 
the world, as would require continued effort on the part of the husbandman, 
to keep pace with the growing demand, so that ploughshares and the pruning- 
hooks are not furnished fast enough, and swords and spears must be 
made to do their office. At all events the picture is one of activity ; and 
should be contemplated with singular satisfaction by those who “eat their 
bread in the sweat of their brow.” We say, with singular satisfaction, for 
though you might at first imagine it would be more refreshing to them to turn 
the eye on a picture of perfect repose, yet when you come to think that a state 
of industry in the perfection of earthly happiness marks out most strongly that 
occupation is to be counted a blessing, you will perceive that the representation 
of our text is just the one to prove refreshing to the children of labour. To 
show them a sketch of a world whose inhabitants were freed from employment, 
who might dream away life in delicious inactivity—give them such a state of 
things as the result of the final triumph of truth over falsehood, and you en- 
gender a suspicion, that all the toil they now undergo is an evidence of 
God’s wrath, or merely the consequence of evil having got the ascendancy over 
good. But show them the opposite sketch—the sketch of a world pervaded 
in its every part by happiness, but equally pervaded by industry, and give 
them this as the issue and trophy of a dominant Christianity, and you make 
them feel as though labour were consecrated by the approval of God ; and 


you direct them to seek peace in a ready. submission to industry = oe ap- 
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ointment. Nay, and we do not know that anything so practical is to be 
foliched from the most glowing delineations of a millennium, as from ej 
simple representation of a millennium, to be spent in peaceful ay Fk ei : 
employment. Let us stand with the prophets as they call up the we = 
scene of a magnificent earth, when it “shall be filled with the know a to) 
the glory of the Lord.” We cannot fail to be dazzled. The splendour 
of the images will fill us with delight and admiration ; and we shall long, 
for the privilege of dwelling ona globe when it shall glow with so muce 
beauty, and burn with so much happiness. But you will readily see what 
creates in us a desire to inhabit the earth in its future state, is almost calcu- 
lated to excite in us a distaste in having to inhabit it in its present state. 
The painting may be gorgeous and attractive ; but it will do nothing but stir 
up vain longings, ‘so that we shall return to the world less and less nerved 
with contentment and cheerfulness, as though nothing in the existing economy 
could be allowed to remain so soon as good had gained the upper hand 
in its long struggle with evil. What we want in a millennium, if de- 
scriptions of a scene of glory and blessedness are to be of any practical 
worth, is something which shall give sacredness and beauty to the arrange- 
ments of the present dispensation, and shall teach us to view in appointments 
which we may be tempted to regard with dislike, the evidences of God’s 
goodness, and the sources of our happiness. Seeing that we are not pri- 
vileged to live in the millennium, our most valuable sketches must be 
those which tend to reconcile us to our appointed condition, rather than 
to raise in us a longing for a different. And, therefore, while labour in 
one form or another is forced on all the families of the globe ; while the 
whole earth may be likened to one busy hive, in which each, if he would 
obtain subsistence at all, must seek it through some measure of toil— 
oh, to come and tell the struggling millions, that in the blessed and pro- 
mised estate of the earth, there will be no call on human industry—this 
would be just a ready way to incite them to dissatisfaction and repin- 
ing, and to impress them with feelings of the hatefulness of employment, 
whereas it ought to send all of us to our separate occupations in content- 
ment and gratitude—ay, and to raise in us a sense of the dignified and happy- 
making character of labour, when there is pointed out to us the whole world 
delivered from all that has kindred with evil ; but, nevertheless, so covered 
with a working population, that even “the swords are to be beaten into 
ploughshares, and the spears into pruninghooks.” 

But we now proceed to the considering what seems given as the reason 
for this conversion of the instruments of war into the implements of hus- 
bandry. There will certainly be no further use for the arms of war—* Na- 
tion shall not Jift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” My brethren, you can scarely fail to perceive that the prophet by 
thus making the cessation of war an immediate consequence on the spread of 
Christianity, pronounces a most emphatic condemnation on war, or represents 
it as virtually at variance with the principles of the religion of Jesus. It is 
evidently his assertion that the cessation of war is to result from the general 
diffusion of Christian principles ; seeing that in the preceding verse, and in 
the commencement of our text, he is employed in describing the propaga- 
tion of truth; and then in the words which chiefly engage our attention, 
he mentions what will follow when such diffusion has been effected—“ For 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem. And he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people.” These predictions seem to refer to that process of Christianizing 
the earth, in which the Jews are to be employed as instruments, they them- 
selves having been first restored to their own land, and brought te acknow- 
ledge the long-rejected Christ. But at all events, the spread of the word of 
the Lord is given as the cause, while the termination of war is assigned as the 
effect. And this as we have already said, pronounces a most emphatic condem- 
nation on war; forif war would altogether cease, were vital Christianity uni- 
versally diffused, we must regard it as at variance with Christianity, whatever 
splendours may be thrown around it by its achievements and its apologists. 
And there is no difficulty in tracing the necessary connection between the 
sovereignty of Christ and the extinction of war; for the tendency of the. 
religion Nee is to bind the whole world in brotherhood 3 @ world of 
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true Christians would be one Compact and affectionate family ; every member 
of which would feel himself a member of every other. And you can need 
no proof, that if all the households of the earth were knit together by the 
close bonds of love, there would be no place for war, and its thunders 
would be finally hushed. 

But the words of the prophetic description, which we are most desirous of 
commending to your notice are the concluding—those which announce that 
war shall not only cease asian employment, but also as a science—* Neither 
shall they /earn war any more.” ‘They shall not only enjoy the liberty of 
peace—for peace may be, and too commonly is a season in which war is 
studied, and preparations are made for future battles—they shall be so secure 
of peace being permanent, that the arts of attack and defence will fall into 
oblivion ; and the whole array of military tactics pass from the world like the 
science of the necromancer, or any other exploded and reprobated study. 
And we doubt whether you can find a sentence more expressive of the great- 
ness of human corruption, or the depravity of our race, than one which sets 
forth war as an art, or which shows that men have actually erected into a 
science the wholesale destruction of their fellow-creatures. We do not mean 
to imply that all war must be unlawful for a Christian people; although, 
perhaps, only a defensive war, and not a war of aggression on others, can be 
shown to consist with the principles of our religion. We find no hint in 
Scripture, but altogether the reverse, that the profession of a soldier can- 
not harmonize with godliness. The angel sent to the Roman centurion bore 
no message as to the unlawfulaess of his calling ; and the soldiers who flocked 
to John in the wilderness, and inquired of him what they should do in order 
to salvation, were indeed directed to abstain from the vices most inci- 
dent to their profession, but they received not a command to abandon their 
profession. And many have been the beautiful instances of fervid and simple 
piety making its resting-place in the heart that scarcely ever put off the coat 
ot mail. Indeed, we may aflirm that there is nothing in the business of 
warriors which withholds them from ihe good fight of faith; but that on 
the battle-field, amidst its pompous chivalries, its conflicts and its stratagems, 
may be wrought out as many of the gracesof Christianity as in the quiet and 
consecrated scenes of a pastor’s peaceful ministrations. But these admissions 
are quite in harmony with what we have stated, as to the condemnation of war, 
which is wound up in the sentence that war isa science. That men should 
not merely have been roused by sudden passion into the doing violence to one 
another; but that they should actually have studied how best to effect the 
butchery of thousands ; having their schools and establishments im which 
numbers may be trained in the art of destruction—this, of itself presents 
such a picture of human depravity as would serve for the painter who might 
desire to exhibit it in the darkest possible colours. However, men overlook 
the horrors of war, and forget, in the exultation of victory, the misery and 
the carnage through which it has been purchased ; they have only to reflect 
on the facts of the case, and the least sensitive amongst them must feel sick 
at heart. We know war is not commonly regarded with aversion even by 
those who would shrink in anguish from individual distress. There is so much 
that is imposing in the array of armies ;so much in the din of arms, and in 
the crash of meeting thousands; in the neighing of the war-horse, in the 
blast of the trumpet, in the waving of the pennon, to throw an air of solemn 
grandeur over the battle, that those who could not really hear or read without 
tears of some one fellow-creature enduring excruciating pain, will evince 
emotions of animation and delight as they listen to a peneral’s bulletin, 
which tells how thousands upon thousands have been massacred in an hour; and 
thousands more have beea so wounded and maimed, that life henceforward 
will be little lessthan a burden. This, as has often been observed by writers, 
is one of the most singular of the phenomena presented by that greatest of 
all paradoxes, man, And, certainly, it does appear passing strange, that 
the very eye which would be filled with tears at the recital of the act of an 
assassin which had turned a rejoicing family into a company of distracted 
mourners, should flash with excitement at the tidings in a Gazette, which de- 
elares how, in one moment a multitude of happy wives have become widows, 
and a whole host of fatherless children cast on the world, in all the loneliness 
of orphanage! We do not accuse these persons who show oo sO 
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alive to suffering on asmall scale, and so indifferent to it on a large—we do 
not accuse them of being hypocritical in the one case, or hard-hearted in the 
other. All that can be said is, that in the first case the sympathies of their 
nature have full play ; whereas, in the second, those sympathies never get fairly 
into exercise. The whole mind is occupied by the magnificence of the victory 
or is carried away by the chivalry of the narrative, so that scarcely a passing 
thought is given to the horror and the agonies of the carnage. We cannot 
take it as necessarily any proof of callousness or cruelty that a man can enter 
with great ardour into the sports of the field, productive as these sports ne- 
cessarily are of excruciating pain to an unoffending creature. It is only 
that one feeling overbears another ; and leaves it no room to work. ‘The ex- 
citement of the chase suspends for a time all emotions of pity, so that the 
man has no consciousness whatsoever of the suffering through which his 
pleasure is procured. When there is an end of the chase, and of all the eager- 
ness and the bustle, the man whom you might have thought deficient in feel- 
ing, because he joined so eagerly in the pursuit of the panting and terrified 
beast, will probably be ready to hearken to any tale of sorrow ; and if even 
the beast were placed before him bleeding and writhing, he might be affected 
almost to tears, and inclined to resolve never again to join in so cruel a pas- 
time. It is just on the same principle that we account for that indifference 
to the horrors of war, which is manifested by those who are quickly affected 
by any spectacle or tale of domestic distress. The accompaniments of 
war are so lofty and spirit-stirring; there is so much of pomp and skill about 
the movements, and the meeting of hostile batallions, and the results of vic- 
tory are often so momentous, that a whole people will be drawn off from any 
consideration of the direful slaughter, light up their dwellings as for a 
jubilee, and pass no words from one to another, but those of unfeigned and 
cordial congratulation. But if it be not just to bring on men a charge of 
hard-heartedness, because not duly sensitive to the miseries of war, we may 
fairly take it as an affecting proof of human depravity, that the producing 
those miseries should have been made an art and ascience. They are miseries 
which it would be quite impossible to exaggerate. Fruitful fields are laid 
waste ; whole provinces are depopulated ; cities are sacked ; thousands upon 
thousands are hurried into eternity with all their sins on their heads; and a 
single battle will fill with irremediable sorrow, half the families of a wide- 
spread community. And that nevertheless war should be amongst the most 
admired and applauded of sciences, that all that is high born and chivalrous 
in the land devote themselves to it as the noblest of professions—we know 
not how it can be denied that nothing short of such a total corruption as is 
affirmed in the Bible could bring usto this? If it were not true that men were 
enemies to their God, it could never be erected into a noble art to carry devas- 
tation into territories and desolation into families! It is the learning war which 
is so emphatic an evidence of human depravity. For what can prove likethis that 
men have become indeed depraved—that each nation must surround itself with 
fortresses, and equip itself with armies, if it would not that its neighbour 
should come down in violence on its subjects, and massacre its families ? There 
is, we confess, a necessity for learning war ; but what shall we say for the pas- 
sion of cruelty and lust that must conspire to make such a necessity? What 
need could there be for the elaborate contrivances ; for the skilful tactics, for the 
disciplined squadrons, if one people could place faith in the word of another, 
and had no fear lest a guilty ambition might urge to attempted invasion ? 
Nothing teaches us human sinfulness like the science of war. It is utterly 
insupposable that war could ever have been a science had not man been 
totally depraved. Among savages war can hardly be dignified with the title 
of a science; tribe meets tribe, as brute meets brute. In proportion, how- 
ever, as a nation is civilized, it becomes not less warlike, but more versed in 
the science of war; and the whole effect perceivable from that civilization 
is simply a higher sort of depravity, and the furnishing of means for its more 
thorough display. If it exercised any power over the heart, it would make 
the savages more nearly brothers ; whereas it only instructs them how tobe 
more instrumental in slaughter. Ay, it is not actually to the field of slaughter 
with its writhing corpses and its grappling squadrons we would carry you, if 
we wished to teach you most impressively the wickedness of the human heart, 
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the engineer are exhausted on the defence of some wild mountain pass ; 
or to the arsenal, where are arranged the various implements which have 
resulted from one discovery or experiment after another in the art of dealing 
out death ; or to the academy where the students are poring over elaborate 
plans for a mighty campaign—and here you have war in its science, though 
not nits butchery. It is in its being a thing for study that the great proof 
lies that the heart of fallen man is radically and desperately corrupt. Oh! 
it could only have been of a race, all whose powers are prostituted to wicked- 
ness; all whose endowments are engaged in the service of war that the 
prophet might give as a description, when contrasting their restored state 
with their fallen—* Neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Now, in thus enlarging on the melancholy results of the fall, from 
the fact that war has become a science, we may hope to have pointed out 
the comprehensiveness of the prediction on which we have discoursed—not 
merely the prediction of the cessation of war, for there might be the esta- 
blishment of some sovereignty which would repress all war, but remove none 
of the causes to which it may ordinarily be traced. There is a great dif- 
ference between prophecies which should assert the termination of war as an 
employment, and another which affirms its termination as a science; since 
the former might only show the existence cf a restraining power, whereas the 
latter indicates such a forgetfulness or renunciation of everything military as 
requires the supposing the human race universally changed, and all the elements 
of discord eradicated from every bosom. If it have been through the lawless 
pee of men, a thirst for vengeance and a desire for conquest that war 

as necessarily been made a science, it must denote the extinction of un- 
governable lusts, and the universal prevalence of principles and feelings of 
justice, charity, and meekness. Suppose this our land to be inhabited by 
none but genuine Christians, men who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
we might be said to be secure of being at peace amongst ourselves, and of not 
being led by ambition to make war upon others, yet we do not know that 
we could dismiss from amongst us military science. We should be liable to 
invasion from nations not Christianized to the same degree as ourselves ; 
and it might be only a due spirit of precaution and self-preservation that 
kept up some acquaintance with the tactics and some array of the materials 
of war. But, if on the contrary, every other people, were equally Christian- 
ized, so that they were as certain as ourselves to abstain from any act of 
violence or injustice, there might be forthwith an end of martial study, as 
well as of martial preparation. We might, with all safety, “ beat our swords 
into ploughshares ;” the very effect of which is to do away with the profes- 
sion of arms. So that the prophecy which depicts a season when war shall 
terminate as a science, is virtually a prophecy of the triumph of Christianity 
in. every household and every heart of the human population. War as a 
science would naturally terminate on such a supposition, but on no other. 
And there are energies in Christianity for the accomplishment of the prediction. 
Christianity contains and offers means for the overcoming of those passions which 
are the producing causes of war. Let, therefore, Christianity have universal 
sway, and the world must be blessed with universal peace, and the profession 
of arms will become altogether unknown. “Whence,” asks St. James, “come 
wars and fightings among you ? come they not hence, even of your lusts that 
war in your members?’ Let then these lusts be subdued—and only through 
the gospel of Christ can this be effected—and war must depart from the 
earth. O, it is a bitter thing to think how the simple want of Christian prin- 
ciples in some one individual may light up the smothered flame of war, ana 
cause the letting loose over half the globe of the ministry of carnage! Look 
at history, and what but the insatiable and unprincipled ambition of some 
monarch—an ambition which could not be entertained had Christianity been 
lodged in his heart—has given rise to those struggles between nations which 
have made the earth to tremble, and which could only be quieted when whole 
provinces were laid waste, and territories deluged with blood! What, again, 
but a fiery pride, a weak sensitiveness to insult, and a disposition to imagine 
it where none was intended, has often caused a kingdom to exhaust on the 
equipment of armaments, the resources which would have availed to the 
prosperity of all its classes? The forbearance which Christianity inculcates 
and fosters would have prevented the unnecessary collision, but because 
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Christianity has not had sway, the trumpet has sounded and tens of thou- 
sands have fallen. Thus is there necessarily a most striking connection be- 
tween the diffusion of Christianity and the. cessation of war, Christianity 
will do for communities what it does for families—remove occasions of offence, 
heal breaches, annihilate animosities, mature charities, substitute good will, 
cordiality and patience for rancour and hypocrisy and revengefulness. And 
if Christianity had done this, where would long ago have been the glittering 
squadrons, the streaming ensigns, and the stern music of the battle? Political 
consideration, the poverty. of an exchequer, or the influence of some one or two, 
master minds may cause that for a time—*nation shall not lift up sword. 
against nation,” but Christian principles universally. acknowledged and acted. 
upon, would effect the fulfilment of the last part, of the prophecy—* Neither 
shall they Jearn. war any more.” And wherever it is, felt that, the splendid 
prediction, will be accomplished, if only Christianity possessed the sway, 
which it is fitted and intended to acquire, how strong should be the motive to, 
the attempting the diffusion of Christianity, and to insure for it its legitimate, 
influence, whether in others or in ourselves? We may not look in our own 
day for the great result of war ceasing as a science; but let it be remem- 
bered that we shall come nearer to that period in proportion as Christian 
principles have wider ascendancy. Theretore should. we labour to spread the 
gospel of Jesus if we have any love, for the blessings of peace, You see then 
your great duty as connected with the public humiliation prescribed for to- 
morrow ; for if you would spread the gospel of Christ, the first thing iste, 
give it its full sway in your own hearts. Humble yourselves, therefore, under. 
the mighty hand of God; humble yourselves in repentance and faith, con- 
fessing your own sins and those of the nation, and beseeching your heavenly- 
Father that he will yet turn away. his judgment from us, and prevent or 
arrest the waste of human life, and restore to our land the blessings of peace. 
We trust that God will yet be entreated. We call on you, not only on the 
morrow, to bewail national as well as individual sins, but that on every coming 
day to turn and set yourselves to withstand the torrent of ungodliness, Ye. 
must be men of prayer ; ye must be men if ye would do your duty as patriots 
who live down impiety by a righteous example ; ye must league yourselyes— 
as they who would dash back the invader from their altars and their homes—, 
to a holy enterprize, and magnify Christ in the extension of his kingdom. We, 
have had the choicest of sunbeams; the softest of showers ; and God might 
well say of England, as of Judah of old—‘“ What could have been, done, more, 
to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?’ - And alas! when God “ looked, 
that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes.” Now, the 
Almighty seems provoked by. allowing an exhibition of aggressiveness on the, 
part of one great despot to force on us war; and we have too much cause 
to fear that our resources will be drained, the blood of our best, and bravest 
spilt, civilization assailed; and even Christianity blackened by, outrages. 
wrought in her name. But, ere the desolating blight, hath quite wasted our 
energies, we are bidden to lift up our voices and cry—‘ Return, we, beseech 
thee, O, God of hosts; look down from heaven, and behold, and visit this 
thy dwelling place.” There is yet, time for humiliation ; there is yet time for 
intercession, if we will indeed but “rend our hearts and not our garments ;” 
and the peasants music may again sound blithely on our hills and in our. 
valleys ; the pestilence go from our cities and our villages ; the war cry may. 
be hushed, and all the various businesses of life be successfully plied by. a 
rejoicing and industrious population. Oh, if there be a genuine heartfelt 
humbling of the country before God, it will be lawful to exelaim in the 
words of the prophet—* Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice: for. the. 
Lord will do great things.’ We may not live till the days of universal 
peace, but be it ours to strive after the consecration to God of ourselves, 
our talents, our acquisitions, our possessions, Our swords may even now: be 
ploughshares ; our spears even now be pruninghooks ; for we may dedicate 
to the propagation of Christian truth, the industry, the skill, the wisdom, the 
ingenuity, the penetration, which are subservient to our-several professions 
in life. And assuredly in thus figuratively fulfilling one part of the, text, we 
shall have done our best to hasten the accomplishment of the other. We 
shall have been the means of teaching men to know the Lord. And, oh 
eee paxe ieerat ii the ugh as it isin Jesus,’ then will it come to 
a e nation shall not li i tion, neither ; 
thor aca iwar any ee ot lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
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«And seeing. a fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any thing 
thereon: and when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for the time of figs was not 
yet.”—Mark xi, 13. 


Havine felt it right, last Tuesday, to address you upon topics more imme- 
diately connected with the day of public humiliation, we deferred till the 
present, occasion the speaking of the Evangelist Mark, whose commemoration 
was then enjoined by the church. Let us give then a few moments to his 
history before we proceed to the consideration of the words which we have 
just read to you from his gospel. As with many, or most of the New Testa- 
ment worthies, we have but little information in regard of St. Mark. Scrip- 
ture gives but few particulars, and we cannot glean much from eéclesiastical 
history. You read in the Acts of the Apostles of John, whose surname was 
Mark, and he is described as sister’s son to Barnabas. Barnabas takes him 
with him when he parts from St. Paul, the latter apostle having been dis- 
pleased with his conduct on another occasion. It is generally considered 
that John thus mentioned, whose surname was Mark, is the same as the 
Evangelist, though some have doubted it, because as the Kivangelist was a 
jong while the companion of Peter, they think it unlikely that he should 
have travelled much with Barnabas and Paul. However this ‘may be, it is 
~ universally allowed that the gospel which we now have under the name of St. 
Mark, was written by that Evangelist, while he accompanied St. Peter. If 
we credit the account given by ancient historians, it was after St. Peter 
had wrought the signal wonder in the case of Simon Magus, that St. Mark 
composed his history of Christ. Many in Rome, moved by the signal display 
of more than human power, earnestly besought St. Mark to give them, in 
writing, those truths and doctrines which heretofore had been only orally 
imparted. In compliance with this request the Second Evangelist- composed 
his gospel. When composed, it was submitted to St. Peter, who approved it, 
and recommended it to the use of the churches. Whether this account be 
perfectly accurate or not, we have no means of ascertaining ; but at all events, 
we may be sure that the gospel which bears the name of St. Mark, is a 
genuine and authentic document ; that it was written under immediate inspi- 
ration ; and that in common with all other Scripture, whatsoever is contained 
in it, “is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” Having written his gospel, we are told that St, Mark travelled 
into Egypt, where he laboured long in the publication of the gospel. And 
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here, if history be correct, he sealed his testimony with his blood ; for, as he 
was Officiating in his church in Alexandria, the Egyptians in their zeal for an 
idol, whose festival was then being held, seized the apostle, and hurried him 
to a cruel and ignominious death. All honour to the memory of this servant 
of God! If his gospel be less full and explicit than either that of St. Luke, 
or that of St. Matthew, it is of great worth to us as the work of an inde- 
pendent witness. And we praise and magnify the Lord that he has been 
pleased to confirm his truth by delivering it through several authors. In 
the words of-a well known writer—‘“ It will never be without use to the 
humble and pious inquirer to examine the same important transactions as 
placed by each Evangelist in that point of view which most affected his own 
mind ; while the inimitable simplicity, common to them all, however they 
vary the narrative, is an internal proof that they were not left to be 
carried away by their feelings, or to use any expressions unsuitable to the 
intrinsic dignity of the subject.” 

We will not, however, enlarge further on the history and character of St. 
Mark. We shall best fulfil the church’s design in setting apart a day for his 
eeecal commemoration, if we take a passage from his writings, jin which 
there may be a difficulty to clear up, and from which at the same time, im- 
portant lessons may be drawn. Such is precisely the character of the narra- 
tive of our Lord’s cursing the barren fig tree, as delivered to us by St. Mark. 
There is much difficulty in the words added by this Evangelist—“for the 
time of figs was not yet.” Taking these in their literal import, it seems hard 
to suggest why our Lord should have sought fruit at a time when fruit was 
not to be expected. All the lessons, moreover, which are usually drawn from 
the occurrence, lose in no small degree their force and their appropriateness, 
unless the tree were barren ; unless it failed to give fruit at a season when 
fruit might justly be sought. 

Suppose then, we endeavour to clear up the difficulty. Let us employ our- 
selves in examining what the apostle means by saying—“for the time of figs 
was not yet ;” and then extract the great lessons figuratively taught by 
Christ pronouncing a doom on the unprofitable tree; and so pronouncing it, 
that presently the fig tree withered away. ‘ 

Now the transaction whose circumstances we are to consider, took place 
only a few days before the celebration of the Jewish passover. And it would 
seem that the earliest figs in Palestine were in the month of J uly or August ; 
and the latest in September or October. And, consequently, since the Pass. 
over was commemorated on the 15th day of March, figs would not be looked 
for on ordinary trees; and the inhabitants of Judea would hardly have ex- 
pected such produce in the season in question. Hence it would seem im- 
possible to doubt that some particular reason existed which induced Christ 
to approach “ one fig tree”—for such is the expression in the original, and it 
has a force which ought not to be overlooked—and to seek that fruit which 
in most cases it would have been idle to demand. Here then, as one com- 
mentator has observed, you may discover the true import of the remark— 
“for the time of figs was not yet.” It is not given as a reason why 
Christ found nothing but leaves. He went to this one tree which had leaves 
on it; and that therefore was probably one of those trees which naturalists 
describe as never shedding their leaves. On this species of fig tree, the fruit 
of the last year commonly hung till the spring of the next; and, conse- 
quently, the foliage might well induce an ex ectation, which barrenness after- 
wards disappointed. It was not, indeed, the time of ordinary figs; and 
therefore, we may believe that from an ordinary tree Christ would not have 
sought a supply of his wants. But the express manner in which the leaves 
are mentioned—* seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, he came to it?— 
this, we say, seems sufficient to prove that the leaves held forth a promise of 
fruit, and disappointing the expectation was made the ground of the curse 
hs eee ntier wands ag mag as Paes Christ perceived from the ap- 
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markable precision, with which, according to the above interpretation thi 

transaction figured forth all that the nigel was intended 6 typify. It is 
almost universally allowed that the fig tree was an emblem of the Jewish 
nation, destined for its unfruitfulness to be speedily blasted by the Almighty’s 
displeasure, Now this nation was adorned with all the outward leaves of 
profession ; and, therefore, Christ came unto them seeking the fruits of in- 
ternal dedication. It was not yet, indeed, the time of new figs. He did not 
expect the produce of the new dispensation,—the holy and heavenly results 
of the gospel he was about to publish—but he had a right to look for old figs 
—the fruits of the old dispensation. And finding that the law and the pro- 
phets had hung no clusters on the spreading branches, it was the part of a 
righteous retribution, to dry up the trunk by the breath of his condemnation. 
+he promise, so to speak, of the nation was in every respect the same, as 
that of the tree which represents the promise; so also the disappointment ; 
and as the disappointment, so also the destruction. 

We will not, however, enlarge further on these figurative lessons which 
belong rather to the next head of our discourse. We only wish you here to 
understand, that in adding the words— for the time of figs was not yet,” St. 
Mark says nothing at variance with our Lord’s going to the fig tree to look 
for figs. If there was a particular kind of fig tree which did not shed its 
leaves, and if on that particular kind of tree, the old fruit hung till the new 
was ripe, you have a sufficient reason why seeing a fig tree on which there 
were leaves, our Lord went to it in expectation of figs. Though it may 
be that.a yet simpler and more obvious interpretation will remove all diffi- 
culty. By the time of figs we may understand the time of gathering figs— 
the harvest time of figs. He who went into a corn field to look for corn, 
would go before harvest time; before the time of corn. In like manner he 
who went to a fig tree to look for figs, would go before the time of picking 
the figs; at least, if he went before that time, this might be given as a good 
reason for his expecting to find figs. This, perhaps, sufficiently explains the 
text. Christ found nothing on the fig tree but leaves. He might justly have 
expected fruit ; and he could therefore, justly condemn the tree for its bar- 
renness—* For the time of figs was not yet.” The gatherer could not have 
come with his basket, and the tree, therefore, was found bare, not as having 
been stripped of its produce, but as having failed to yield any. And if this 
removes, as we trust to a great degree it does, all difficuity from the text, 
we are now at liberty to go on to the more interesting and important part of 
our subject. Just consider the scene whichis before you. Subject as man to all 
the innocent infirmities of our nature, he whom angel and archangel confess 
supreme, hungered as he went early towards his father’s house. And having 
no supply of daily food at hand, he approached towards a tree, whose abundant 
foliage held forth a promise that fruit might be found on its boughs. But 
fruit there was none: and the Redeemer itmmediately pronounced the sen- 
tence—* Let no man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever.” -The word was 
with power ; for when the disciples passed the next day, they saw the fig tree 
dried up from the roots. You should observe, that it cannot in justice be 
observed that in destroying this fig tree Christ departed from his universal 
course of doing good and not evil to the children of men. There seems to 
have been no violence done to the rights of property ; no injury wrought to 
the possessions of a single individual. The fig tree stood probably on waste 
and uncultivated ground ; and evenif it had an owner, its unfruitfulness 
must have rendered it utterly worthless. And even, had the reverse been 
the case, still since the inculcation of an awful and stirring lesson was de- 
signed, since the scathed and withered tree was designed as a monument 
of God’s fiery vengeance, showing for example that there needs no lightning 
to strike and no tempest to uproot the specious and brittle professor ; but 
that it is enough to bid him, remain as he is—thou hast been unfruitfal be 
thou unfruitful still—and he becomes sapless and rootless. Since we say, 
that the blasted fig tree was designed to serve as a lasting exhibition of 
truths so solemn and momentous, the whole world was the gainer by a record 
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This, however, brings us to the main point in hand. The miracle of the 
blighted fig tree must be regarded as a Lednee and we have now to enter into 
the truths and lessons which are symbolically taught. Come, then, and let 
us see what we may learn from the incident before us. The church, for one 
day in the year, has appointed St. Mark to be our special instructor ; and we 
are carefully to consider what he teaches when he informs us how Jesus, 
seeing a fig tree afar off and having leaves,’ went to in search of fruit ; 
and finding none, pronounced the malediction—* No man eat fruit of thee 
hereafter for-ever.” 

Now, as we have already said, the narrative of the curse of the barren fig 
tree must be considered as designed in the first place, to represent to us the 
state and the doom of the Jewish people. Without doubt, the fig tree itself 
is a figure of the nation of Israel. The same figure is elsewhere employed, 
as in the parable when the husbandman is represented as coming year after 
year seeking fruit on the fig tree; and as giving at last, when he finds none, 
orders that the tree be cut down as a cumberer of the ground. And by one 
of those nice coincidences which may be detected in Scripture, our Lord 
directs his followers, when they would discover the signs of his second ap- 
pearing, to learn a parable from the fig tree. Just as though he would inform 
them that when there were marks of moral revival amongst the Jewish 
people, the end of the dispensation might be concluded to be near. Thus the 
fig tree is the nation of Israel. God had planted his vineyard. He had senta 
succession of prophets and priests. who, as dressers of that vineyard, might at- 
tend to its culture. But though everything had been done for it, yet the fig tree 
yielded no fruit. The parable to which we have referred represents a succes- 
sion of visits as having been made to the fig tree ; but the owner returned in 
each case disappointed. Andit could not be said that God was hasty in casting 
off the Jews. He had long borne with their unfruitfulness—borne with it cen- 
tury after century—and it was not until a vast variety of the arts of spiritual hus- 
bandry had been tried, that he spake of laying the axe to the roots. Even yet 
for a season the intercession prevailed. Though the hands of the Jews were red _ 
with the blood of the Messiah, nevertheless unto them was the gospel of 
reconciliation first proclaimed ; and apostles moved through their streets, ere 
they went forth to tell the tidings to the Gentiles, declaring that the crucified 
One was “exalted to give repentance and remission of sins.’ And who can 
doubt that even then, had they given heed to the message, had the priest and 
the scribe fallen down with the people, confessing their enormity and crying 
for pardon, the hurricane which was to rock the tree, and the lightning which 
was to scathe the tree, and the waters which were to dash the tree, might 
all have been arrested, and with mighty boughs and brilliant foliage the 
foredoomed plant might still have overshadowed the nations? But it was 
in vain that during yet another year the husbandmen gave their toil and 
their skill to the fig tree. Certain individuals did, indeed, repent and turn 
unto the Lord ; but as a nation, the apostacy grew darker and darker ; there 
came no fruit to reward the anxiety and the industry of the dresser. And 
therefore was the vengeance at length let loose, and the battle-axe of the 
Roman came down upon the trunk, with a crash that rang through the civil- 
ized world ; and the four winds of heaven met among the boughs, and rent 
them into splinters, and bare away the leaves to every mountain, to every 
desert, to every city, to every land of the globe; and thus was the lesson 
told out to the men of all after generations, that if they wish to be pre- 
eminent in disaster, the surest mode is to be neglectful of privilege. It was 
but a little while from the incident recited in our text, and a nation, honoured 
long and favoured long, and sprinkled with the dews of a rare blessedness, 
faded away like a blasted fig tree—and so rude was the whirlwind of dis- 
pleasure, that the scattered leaves, borne hither and thither, covered the 
whole earth. It was but a little while, and the city whose towers and tem- 
ples rose so gorgeously aloft, that even conquerors paused in their burning 
career, reluctant to break the rich slumbers wherewith the triumphs of archi- 
tecture seemed to sleep on the firmament—it was but a little while, and this 
city on as a Shechinah had descended and in which Deity had dwelt, 
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became lonely as an Arab’s tent, and wasted aga torn and rifled flower, and 
prostrate as a cedar hewn down in Lebanon ; and the people, sons and daughters 
of promise, these were as the chaff of a summer threshing-floor, and by the 
breath of their Maker’s wrath were driven furiously and tossed, as by the 
rushings of ten thousand storms. God had sent forth his servants, when the 
time for fruit drew near; but the husbandmen stoned one, and killed another, 
and persecuted a third ; and now, last of all, had hé sent his only Son, but 
* his blood be upon us and upon our children”—this was the imprecation which 
followed the final demand of the produce of righteousness. So that amid 
all the emblems of moral painting there could not be found a more accurate 
delineation, both of national privilege and of national character, than that of 
the barren fig-tree, and we cannot but allow the thorough justice, though we 
may well shrink from the sternness of the proceeding, when after year upon 
year of long-suffering and forbearance God issued the mandate, and a huge 
ministry of vengeance flew to the execution—“ Cut it down, why cumbereth 
it the ground’—when there was thus acted out the mighty dispersion, 
and the continued desolation that had been symbolically taught when our 
Blessed Redeemer said to the barren fig-tree—* No man eat fruit of thee, 
hereafter for ever ;” and when in consequence of this emphatic malediction 
the disciples saw the tree the next day dried up to the roots. 

Let us pause for a moment, to observe, that there are two words which 
must be erased from the original malediction when transferred to the Jews 
as exiled from their birthright. “For ever!’ No, not for ever! Glorious 
times are in store for thee, fallen and deserted land of Palestine. God will 
devise means that his banished ones be not expelled from him. Trampled 
as Judea long has been under the foot of the Gentile, possessed successively 
by Roman, Saracen and Turk, thy land shall yet receive back the chil- 
dren of those who inherited it by promise. Verdure shall mantle its hills, 
and plenty laugh in its valleys. As sure as the promise of the Eternal One 
stands true, the withered and blasted fig tree shall yet again be grafted into 

_the green and beautiful olive. No, not for ever! The remnant that has escaped 
of the house of Judah shall again take root downward and bring forth fruit 
upward. ‘The Lord shall yet comfort Zion; he will comfort all her waste 
places, and he wil! make her wilderness like HKden, and her desert like the 
‘garden of the Lord. No, not forever! The goodly tree hath indeed been 
felled ; and all they that go by knock off her boughs ; but there shall come 
a resurrection of buried loveliness, a restitution of faded honours, and from 
the despised and shattered trunk of Israel shall arise rich fruit, marvellous in 
its luxuriance, and the spreading hosts of the Genties shall hasten to find 
shelter beneath its shadow. : 

But, my brethren, however the uniform tenure of ancient prophecy 
may require that we erase the words, “for ever,” from the curse when 
transferred to the Jewish nation; yet we dare not blot out this awful con- 
clusion when we apply it to the case of hypocritical professors in general. This 
brings us to examine the text with a reference individually to ourselves. 
It were not too much to affirm, that both individually and collectively ye have 
been as a fig tree planted in the vineyard of the husbandman; that God hath 
given you the sunbeam, and that he hath given you the shower, the warmth 
of the noontide, and the dews of the midnight—that ye have been born in 
a Christian land, that ye have been baptised with a Christian baptism, that 
ye have been placed under the instructions of a Christian ministry ; these are 
all parts of a spiritual tillage, whereof ye had been destitute ; had your lot 
been cast on the desert as the heathen. And year by year God hath de- 
manded of you the fruit of practice, as well as the leaf of profession ; and 
though we will not say that he has demanded in vain, certainly there is not 
one of us who must not lay the hand upon the mouth, silently and sadly 
owning that his produce has been but scanty and dwarfish. And besides all 
this, how much of hypocrisy is there in the visible church. It is a strange 
but a true saying, that the hypocrite is a man who walks to the kingdom of 
Satan through the temple of God. But then he is not the only hypocrite 
who cheats others; the most fatal of all hypocrisy is the cheating, Sue self, 
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And if he be a hypocrite who revels in a profligate life under a sanctimonious 
garb, so also is he who hides from himself the unrenewed heart by a multi- 
tude of formal duties. Both are alike hypocrites ; both offer a hollow service 
to the Almighty ; and both assume and affect a character which is contra- 
dicted by the bent of the affections. It is of no use to narrow our defini- 
tion of spiritual maladies. Every man entertains, and when asked, professes 
some hope or another of being saved; and if his hope be not founded on 
faith in the blood of Christ, brought home to the conscience by the influence 
of the Spirit, he is evidently a hypocrite, however he may repudiate the 
charge ; for he virtually pretends to privileges whereof he possesses no share, 
and makes his boast of a rock while heleans on areed. Take, therefore, the 
character in a large acceptation—take it as including every form of godliness 
where the power is wanting, and what is the most apposite emblem of this 
character if a barren fig tree do not serve as its picture? Oh! it isa thing 
over which the minister of the gospel might well weep to remember that 
if there should come a sifting wind—and such a wind will assuredly come— 
and just blow aside the fair and showy leaves of many in their congregations, 
nothing would be seen but the rough and naked bark ; and fruit there would 
be none ripening beneath the shinings of the Mediator. Yea, and it isa 
solemn thought, both for ministers and people, that a church may preserve all 
the externals of piety—may have her ordained ministers, her creeds and her 
liturgies ; be outwardly zealous for the “truth as it is in Jesus;” to keep, 
according to the Scriptural simile, the candlestick polished and bright,—and 
all the while there may be unsoundness at the heart’s core, and little or 
nothing of the vigour of spiritual life. Therefore, does it become us both 
as a body and as individuals to “examine ourselves whether we be in the 
faith.” For all who possess no more of religion than the specious leaves of 
profession, there is cause to tremble lest the anathema descend—* Let no 
more fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever.” And if there be one cir- 
cumstance of difference between the issue which shall follow such curse when 
breathed over professing Christians, and that over the fig tree of Bethany, 
it is one that is fearful rather than consoling, and calculated not to inspire 
hope but to augment alarm. There is not a day, scarcely perhaps an in- 
stant, and as though some subtle poison had polluted the sap, or a sudden 
earthquake lacerated the roots, and the tree so verdant in promise that even 
the Redeemer was attracted by its beauty withered hopelessly away, and hay- 
ing borne no fruit was not allowed to retain its boughs. Opposite, however, 
to this would seem the issue of the curse when its subject is the self-righte- 
ous formalist. He may keep the leaves through long years—he may keep 
them though no dew fall upon them, and no sun gild them—yea, he may 
keep them till he himself is gathered to his fathers ; and then afflicted friends 
may take them and weave them into a garland, and fling them on his grave 
and hang them round his monument. This life is not the season when God 
strips off disguises; rather, it may often be, and often is one when, if we 
may use such an expression, he cements them on. For give up a proud self- 
righteous sinner to follow his own devices, and those devices are made per- 
petual, and the sinner’s doom becomes inevitable. “ Ephraim is joined to 
idols ; let him alone.” 

But that you may be more effectually warned ; and so admonished 
practically benefitted, let us tell you what the fruits are which will reid 
on the fig tree not doomed to the burning. You have a catalogue of the fruits 
of the Spirit in the Epistle to the Galatians ; and we wish at once to observe 
to you that the fruits which the tree is expected to put forth are the fruits 
not of nature, but of grace. For example, the fruit of “ temperance” is found 
in the catalogue. You are all aware, that it is demanded of us by Scripture 
that we “mortify the flesh with its affections and lusts.’ Now unquestion- 
ably there is a mortification, and that of a most intense and austere kind 
which a man may work out for himself, with no assistance from the Spirit of 
God. A man may unquestionably mortify many of the deeds of the body - 
he may climb the mountain summit, and there, far away from all bomen 
ship Mina ri fellows, the rock for his couch, the wild fruits for his sustenance, 
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he may tame down the fierceness of passion, and win over carnal desires so 
effective a sovereignty, that those which had heretofore been most imperious 
in their cravings shall ever after be obedient to a severe and closely drawn 
law. But, my brethren, if you would please human nature, you must let it 
Save itself; you mortify it not so long as the mortifications can pass for 
deservings ; and the penance, and the fasting, and the pilgrimage, oh! whilst 
these are going on, so that the fire is drawn from the eye, and the strength 
from the limb, the heart may be elated with pride, and just when the flesh 
is most cast down, covered with the ashes and lacerated with the stripes, may 
aman be most lifted up with that self-sufficiency which is hateful unto God. 
Understand therefore that no mortification of the flesh proves conversion, 
unless it begin with that broken and contrite heart which is the produce of 
the workings of God’s Spirit. Ye may be rigidly moral and rigidly conscien- 
tious in all your dealings with your fellow-men, but if ye are not moral, and 
if ye are not conscientious as the result simply of a belief upon Christ, and 
not as the effect of the imagination, that morality and conscientiousness can 
never merit heaven, ye have not that temperance which is a fruit of the 
Spirit ; the fig tree is barren, and ye are after all cumberers of the ground. 

Again, you will find “love” in that catalogue of “the fruits of the Spirit,” 
to which we have referred. Now is this glowing fruit to be found upon the 
fig tree? Ye love your children; ye love your relations; ye love your 
friends. ‘This is nature—this is not grace. Do ye love the Saviour who died 
for you? Do ye love the enemies who hate you? Do ye love holiness? Do 
ye love God’s commandments? This is grace—this is not nature. The love 
which the Bible demands, the love which a true Christian feels, it is the most 
expansive and ennobling thing to be found on the earth. Its existence is not 
to be proved by the gold which a man may pour from his coffers, nor from the 
readiness with which he may yield himself to labour and to suffer. The 
poor man may have it in its perfection without a farthing to bestow, and 
the martyr be destitute of it whilst the flames are wreathed about his fore- 
head. The charity of the gospel is love of God, evidenced by and productive 
of the love of man for his sake. It leaves out no single being ; it walks the 
round of creation. It goes into the palaces of the earth and there it finds 
a brother ; it goes into the hovels of the earth, and there it finds a brother— 
the tribe is not to be named too barbarous to engage its solicitudes, the indi- 
vidual not to be found too degraded to enlist its sympathies. “God com- 
mended his love towards us, in that whilst we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us,’—this is the burning centre at which it is lighted : the countless gene- 
rations for which the Mediator bled fill the sphere over which it is diffused. 
Now have ye this fruit of the Spirit? Yesee it is something very different 
from the mere giving of money, and the mere giving of time—neither of 
these is necessarily charity. Does the soul yearn over the perishing? Does 
it throb to make Christ known to the ignorant? Does it urge you to engage 
in Christian enterprize, upon Christian motive? Is the heart beating with 
a sense of what Christ has done for ourselves ; and will it give us no rest 
until we labour strenuously for the spiritual well-being of others? If there 
be nothing of such charity as this, oh ! it is worthless ; though ye are liberal 
in giving, and sensitive to the tale of affliction, and foremost in the stir and 
bustle of public benevolence—the fig tree is ready to fall. 

It is just the same with “long-suffering,” and “gentleness,” and “ meek- 
ness,” which St. Paul reckons among the fruits which the fig tree should 
bear. It is to the subjugation of natural tempers that religion mainly concen- 
trates its energy ; and it a man be fretful, or passionate, or revengeful, where 
is the “long-suffering ?”? where the “ meekness ?” where the “gentleness ?” 
The long-suffering of nature, the gentleness of nature—these, however beau- 
tiful in themselves, are not the long-suffering and the gentleness of religion, 
We must have you distinguish between the flowers of nature and the fruits 
of the Spirit. A man may be naturally long-suffering ; he may have a sweet- 
ness of disposition which would render it painful to him to avenge a wrong ; 
or there may be an easiness of temper which induces him rather to submit 
to injury than to seek redress. It would give him greater pain re ven- 
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eance than it does to take wrong ; and therefore he does but consult his own 
Foaling when he does not battle for his own rights. But let us see whether 
he will submit when the feelings are all in arms, and urging him to resist— 
when the blood on a sudden is boiling with resentment ; let him make proof 
whether he can be gentle when nature prompts harshness, meek when it 
would dictate haughtiness. The flowers of nature must be fanned by a 
zephyr, but it is the hurricane that brings out the bloom on “the fruits of 
the Spirit.” If ye cannot show that religion which enables you to deny 
yourselves, whether it be in the appetites of the body, or the more powerful 
appetites of the mind, where is the fruit which the fig tree should produce, 
and what else can be said to you but, cumberers of the ground, the axe of 
the avenger is lifted up to strike you ? 

Such are certain instances; for we have no space to enlarge upon the 
absence of that fruit which God seeks from professors. But how many, my 
brethren, produce not even the leaf? How many live in total forgetfulness 
of the vows of their baptism? How many belong outwardly to the church, 
and are therefore fig trees, whilst they continue estranged from Christ, and 
are therefore cumberers of the ground ? 

My brethren, there are many ways of losing the soul ; there is only one of 
saving it—even the receiving of Jesus Christ in simplicity and faith ; and 
then glorifying Christ Jesus in the sanctity of practice. The former is the 
true and vital sap; the latter is the consequence—the production of fruits 
that glow and blossom with the bloom of the morning. If the sap be want- 
ing, then whatever leaves the fig tree may bear, they serve only to hide shame 
from human eye, and they leave the outcast from paradise shivering and 
naked before an Omniscient Creator. If there be any virtue, if there be 
any praise, think on these things. We have hitherto gazed on the fig tree 
as on a blackened and stricken thing, spoiled of its leafy coronet, serving 
only as the resting place of birds of prey gathering themselves to the slaughter. 
Yet, now let us enter for a moment the Lord’s garden, and behold the fig 
tree planted within its sacred enclosure. You will remember that in en- 
deavouring to elucidate the obscurity in St. Mark’s narrative, we thought it 
reasonable to suppose that the fig tree might be of a species on which the 
winter had no power, but which evergreen, wore the golden livery of sum- 
mer. And such is the exact emblem of the believer, who planted by the 
well of salvation, exemplifies the description given by Jeremiah—* That 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be green ; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, 
neither shall céase from yielding fruit.” Death does not hew down this tree = 
but only transplants it. It sheds into the grave only some few seared and 
yellow leaves which bore too much of the hues of this cold earth. Then it is 
eternally a plant of righteousness, and even cherubim love to throng around 
it. And do not fail to carry away with you the words of Christ—“I am 
the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh away: and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
foe it, that it may bring forth more fruit.’ We have commemorated St. 

ark. In the Collect for that Evangelist’s day, we are bidden to thank 

Almighty God for having instructed his holy church with the heavenly doc- 
trine of his Evangelist St. Mark. That doctrine, like that of every other 
inspired writer, is that of “ Jesus Christ and him crucified”—a doctrine that 
there is salvation in none other; but that in and through him there is deliver- 
ance for the very chief of sinners. 
: God grant that having been grafted by baptism into Christ we may abide 
in him ; adorning in all things his doctrine, showing forth in all things his 
praise ; and then shall no malediction ever fall on the fig tree ; but we shall 
experience now ; we shall experience to all eternity the fulfilment of these 
words of the Psalmist—“ The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree: he 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. Those that be planted in the house of 
the sah Tp flourish in the courts of our God.” 
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‘* And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead ? 
And one said on this manner, and another said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit, 
and stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, Where- 
with? And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his pro- 
phets. And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also; go forth, and do so,”— 
1 Kings xxii, 20—22, ¢ 
We take these verses from the chapter which was read to you as the First 
Lesson of this Morning’s Service—a chapter which relates the last scenes in 
the life of Ahab—that monarch of whom it is emphatically said, that he did 
“set himself to work wickedness in the sight of the Lord’ The portion of 
the chapter which we have selected as our text, furnishes the account of a 
singular vision, which can hardly be read without suggesting many, and per-. 
haps difficult questions. We must first glance at the circumstances under 
which the vision was seen, or at all events, the events related: for this may 
assist usin our subsequent inquiries. You will remember that Jehoshaphat, 
the’ pious king of Judah, leagued himself with Ahab, the wicked king of 
Israel, in an attempt to recover Ramoth-gilead. When Ahab had proposed to 
Jehoshaphat to join him in the expedition against Ramoth-gilead, Jehoshaphat 
shewed unwillingness to go to the war without first asking counsel of the 
Lord. Upon this, the king of Israel gathered together his prophets, even 
four hundred men, but they were the prophets of Baal. However, in order 
to deceive Jehoshaphat, they professed to prophesy in the name of Jehovah ; 
and these men, knowing how Ahab was bent on the expedition, did not fail 
to speak to Ahab according to his wishes. They bade him go up to Ramoth- 
gilead, and assured him of success ; but Jehoshaphat suspected’ that it was 
not the word of the Lord which was thus ‘uttered, and he asked whether there 
was not yet another prophet from whom counsel might be sought. Upon 
this, Ahab confessed that there was a man Micaiah, the son of Imlah, by 
whom they might inquire of the Lord ; but he added, that he hated him be- 
cause he did not prophesy good concernjng him, but evil. Micaiah, however, 
was sent for at the entreaty of Jehoshaphat ; and, at first, said exactly what 
the prophets of Baal had said. He had not, it may be, yet received his mes- 
sage from God ; and therefore speaking in his own name, but not in that of 
the Lord, he bade the king go to the war, and thus put what had been predicted 
to the proof. But, upon being solemnly adjured to speak only what was 
true in the name of the Lord, he described himself as having seen all Israel, 
scattered upon the hills as sheep without a shepherd ; thus beholding, in 
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prophetic vision, the utter discomfiture and rout of the armies of Ahab. He 
then went on to relate another vision—that which we wish to explain and ex- 
amine. He said, he had seen the Lord, even Jehovah, seated on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing by him on his right hand, and on his left. 
There was going forward a consultation as to the mode in which the ruin of 
Ahab might be accomplished ; for the Lord said—* W ho shall persuade 
Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead ?” According to the 
vision, in our text, various proposals were made ; but at last there came 
forth a spirit and offered to persuade Ahab, by being a lying spirit 1n the 
mouth of all his prophets. To this spirit it was said, that he would suc- 
ceed, and permission was given him to do as he had proposed. Having re- 
lated this vision, Micaiah adds—“ Now, therefore, behold, the Lord hath put 
a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, and the Lord hath 
spoken evil concerning thee.” ' : 

Now we must admit at once that if there be much to instruct, there is also 
something in this vision to perplex us. We will endeavour to proceed sys- 
tematically, that we may bring clearly before you whatever may serve either 
for information or instruction. : 

With this view we shall strive, in the first place, To give a consistent ac- 
count of the vision, and to remove such objections as must naturally suggest 
themselves ; and it will then be our business, in the second place, To exhibit 
those practical truths which the vision, in connection with the narrative, must 
have been intended to enforce. 

Now, you must all be quite aware, that the Bible often accommodates 
itself to the weakness of our faculties—that much of its imagery, and of 
its expression, is only to be accounted for on the principle, that divine things 
must be put, as it were, in human shape, before they can be comprehended 
by the human understanding. Indeed, if the Bible did not thus accommo- 
date itself to man ; if it did not clothe divine things in human form, it would 
be quite useless as a revelation from God. We have not faculties for com- 
prehending the nature and acts of a pure spirit; and all that can be done 
for us, is the taking those properties and proceedings with which we are 
familiar, and using them as faint illustrations of something correspondent in 
Deity. Now, we are not obliged to suppose from this vision of Micaiah, that 
it represents what actually occurred, any more than we are to believe that 
God has passions or parts, because the Bible often clothes him in a human 
garb. We must be well convinced that God never consults with others, 
never deliberates on his plans ; for we are assured that he “worketh all things 
by the counsel of his own will ;” that none hath known the mind of the Lord, 
and none hath been his counsellor. Therefore, the representation of the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and surrounded by the host of heaven, just as a 
prince might sit in the midst of his advisers, and inquire as though he needed 
counsel—“ Who shall persuade Ahab to go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead ?” 
this is not to be regarded as indicating that God was at a loss, or that he held 
any debate. It may simply denote, that there is nothing of precipitancy in 
the divine dealings with man ; and that when God hath determined an end, 
there are various means by which it may be equally effected. There was no 
difficulty in persuading Ahab to go up to Ramoth-gilead ; his own heart was 
his adviser, and his own headlong will was certain to impel him; so that the 
question—* Who shall persuade Ahab ?” can denote nothing more than a 
determination on God’s part, that Ahab should be so given up to evil influ- 
ences, that no opposition would avail to divert him from his disastrous pur- 
pose. 

But then, what is to be said of a spirit coming forth, and making a proposal 

: are are ’ g a prop 
to the Almighty, and gaining permission to act as a lying spirit in the mouth 
of Ahab’s prophets? We reply, that we must be content to own our igno- 
rance in regard to what passes in the invisible world, and not attempt to 
be wise “above what is written.” There is, indeed, something surprising—nay, 
something quite inexplicable—in the representation which brings Satan into 
the heavenly circle, as though that apostate spirit could still enter into 


the tomedne presence of God. Thus, in the first chapter of the book 
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of Job we have Satan coming with the holy angels, and God addressing 
questions to him, and receiving answers. The lying spirit in the vision 
before us, who seems to be attending the celestial council, is undoubtedly 
either Satan himself, or one of his guilty associates. But can we believe 
that Satan has access to holy scenes, and holy companies? Upon this we 
can say nothing ; but we may easily see that the representation is intended 
to convey an important truth: and we may conclude it probable, that it 
is accommodated to our faculties of comprehension. The truth conveyed 
is, that Satan and his angels are as much under God’s control as the heavenly 
host, and that they can do nothing without first gaining his permission ; and, 
perhaps, constituted as we are, no representation could give this truth with 
greater force than one that exhibits evil angels as attending with good, to 
learn the pleasure of the Almighty ; so that while the good came to receive 
their commission, the evil must also come to obtain leave to do injury. 

Thus it is possible te reduce the whole vision of Micaiah, with its magnifi- 
cent and mysterious imagery, into a simple representation of important mat- 
ters of fact. ‘The representation, in all probability, took its form from the 
peculiar circumstances in which Micaiah was placed. The prophet had to 
stand before kings on their thrones, surrounded by their counsellors, who all 
urge him to the war, There was a great likelihood of his being overawed, 
of his shrinking from delivering his message, unless that message were so 
conveyed to him as to encourage and strengthen him ; and therefore may we 
believe, was a vision vouchsafed which set before him a more splendid array 
of regal supremacy, and a mighty gathering of counsellors. The thrones of 
Jehoshaphat and Ahab could not dazzle him when his eyes had been on that 
of Jehovah himself; the multitudes of false prophets could not confound or 
distract him when he had gazed on the thousand times ten thousand of minis- 
tering spirits who waited to perform God’s will. And when you have ob- 
served, that the vision thus takes its shape and imagery from human things, 
in order that it might be better adapted to the circumstances of the case, 
you may readily separate the truths conveyed from the figures with which 
they are clothed. 

Ahab had grievously sinned against God, and he had sinned among other 
things by sparing Benhadad, the king of Assyria, when delivered into his 
hands in order to be slain ; and now the day of retribution was at hand, and 
God had determined that he should fall at Ramoth-gilead by the armies of 
the very man whom he had suffered to escape. The only point therefore was, 

‘would Ahab go up to Ramoth-gilead ?—would he engage in an expedition 
whose disastrous issue was thus predetermined? To ensure this, God gave 
permission to a lying spirit to enter the prophets of Ahab—prophets whom 
he ought never to have consulted—and to induce them, with one mouth, to 
promise him success. This is all that the vision represented. ‘There were 
sublime manifestations —manifestations of the supremacy of God, and of his 
absolute control over all created agency, whether for evil, or for good ; and 
there is necessarily an air of great mystery around the whole narrative. For 
we may believe ourselves incapable with our present faculties of entering 
fully into the transactions of the invisible world ; but the manifestations of 
celestial might, were designed to give encouragement to the prophet, and an 
air of mystery occasions no obscurity. Therefore, however confounded we 
may at first feel at the augustness of the revelation, and however unable we 
may be to compass all its details, there is nothing to prevent our extracting 
from the whole the simple fact which Micaiah abstracted ; considering that 
the vision with all its awfulness and all its strangeness, did but convey intelli- 
gence of what God had planned regarding Ahab—“ Now therefore, behold, 
the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, and 
the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.” ; 

But we quite feel that the foregoing statement, though it may reduce the 
vision to what is simple and intelligible, does not remove the moral objec- 
tions which suggest themselves to your minds. You may allow that the 
imagery which is introduced, though it is as mysterious as it 1s grand, is only 
sueh as the nature of the case suggested, or perhaps even required 3 ee that 
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there is nothing in the representation, when fairly examined, which is at 
variance with wine is told a of the invisible world. But then it will occur 
to you, that God is represented as employing the agency of a lying pitts and 
as deceiving Ahab for the purpose of luring him on to destruction. An zon 
will be disposed to ask, whether it can consist with what we know of the 
justice and mercy of the Creator, that he should be thus instrumental in 
giving currency to a lie, and in putting a cheat on a man with the pugs 
design of effecting his ruin. We are not prepared to deny, that, at first sight, 
it seems somewhat strange that God should be represented as employing a 
lying spirit, and as deceiving in order that he might destroy the guilty king 
of Israel. But if you reflect a little, you will probably come toa different 
conclusion. We are often obliged to point out the vast difference which 
there is between what God does, and what he only permits to be done. As 
there cannot be a good thing done without God’s assistance, there cannot be 
an evil thing done except by God’s permission ; and while, in the one case, 
we can speak of divine authorship, in the other we can speak only of divine 
allowance, and this it must be granted, wherever crime is wrought, 
leaves the whole guiltiness of the crime chargeable on the perpetrator. If 
you once admit this truth, we know not that the case before us presents any 
great difficulty. There is no necessity for our inferring, from the highly 
figurative language of the vision, that God did more than grant permission to 
the lying spirit to take possession of the prophets. The proposal, you see, 
came from the lying spirit; it was his own evil nature, and not the divine 
command, that moved him to work the deceit. He could not act on the pro- 
phets of Ahab without the permission of God ; and therefore he asked that 
permission, and having obtained it, straightway he went forth to gratify his 
own wicked desire ; so that God did nothing more than make the wicked- 
ness of this fallen angel subservient to his purposes. Just as we believe he 
does that of every sinful agent throughout his vast empire. He did not 
tempt the lying spirit, nor does he direct him to deceive Ahab ; but finding 
this spirit bent on the doing of evil, he suffered him to follow his depraved in- 
clination, and thus made him the instrument in effecting his own ends. And 
if there were nothing but the divine permission, what can be objected against 
the proceeding in question? Can you wonder that God allowed Ahab to be 
deceived? Can you wonder that he allowed him to be deceived by means of 
his prophets? God had raised up true prophets ; never had the land of Israel 
been more favoured ; and Elijah, by obtaining a special demonstration of the 
supremacy of Jehovah, had almost succeeded in exterminating the priesthood 
of Baal; but it was all to no purpose. Ahab retained his idolatry, as though 
Ged had never proved himself supreme ; and numbers again ministered in 
the temple of Baal, as though vengeance had never overtaken his priests. 
And now, was it not to be expected, that God would leave this bold and ob- 
durate man to eat the fruit of his own ways; and that, forasmuch as he had 
shown himself wedded to falsehood, he would send him “a strong delusion, so 
that he should believe even alie.” We can imagine nothing more consistent 
with all that we know of the character and of the dealings of God. His long- 
suffering. had been wondrously exercised, warnings had been abundantl 

given ; and now, when the day of mercy was at an end, and Ahab must fall, 
what could be a more signal display of retributive justice, than that the false 
prophets obstinately preferred to the true, should be allowed to deceive the 
wicked king, and lead him on to death? And yet, so immense are the riches 
of grace, and so loth is God to strike even the most hardened of transgres- 
sors, that Ahab, after all, is not to be allowed to be deceived, but full notice 
is given him of the lie which had been prophesied, and of the ruin which was 
at hand. And it is in this that the narrative is most surprising. Even if 
we could not—as we abundantly can—justify the permission which was given 
to the lying spirit, if you were still to count it strange that God should have 
allowed Ahab to be imposed upon, and cheated into death, when Micaiah 
by relating the very vision from which you learn the deceit, puts Ahab on his 
guard, and leaves him his own destroyer if he persist in his enterprise. A 
lying Pee indeed entered into the prophets of Baal, and that, too, by 
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the express permission of God ; but what had passed in the invisible world 
was not kept secret; it was revealed in all its circumstances: so that if Ahab 
remained deceived, himself was the deceiver. 

In place, then, of finding anything in the narrative before us to impeach 
the Divine justice or goodness, I find nothing but occasion to magnify and 
praise the mercy of God. Ahab was warned, Ahab was told—told by one 
whom he solemnly abjured to speak nothing but truth in the name of the 
Lord—that his four hundred prophets were all possessed by the spirit of 
lying ; and that therefore the success they promised him would be found to be 
nothing but disaster and death. Was he then unjustly treated? Was he 
imposed on? Was he cheated into danger? Oh, we will not deny, that not- 
withstanding Ahab’s wickedness, we might at first have been some- 
what startled by finding that a gracious God, a God of truth, as well as of 
love, had appointed that the guilty king of Israel should fall the victim of a 
lie! But we can trace nothing but the yearnings of unbounded mercy ; 
nothing but the indications of that unwearied compassion, which is reluctant 
to give up the most desperate transgressor without yet another effort to snatch 
him from ruin, when we read, that the prophet of the Lord stood boldly 
before Ahab at the very moment. when his fate seemed to hang on his being 
told the truth, and said to him-—“ Behold, the Lord hath puta lying spirit in 
the mouth of all these thy prophets, and the, Lord hath spoken evil concern- 
ing thee.” 

‘But there are practical truths enforced by this vision, when taken in con- 
nection with the history of Ahab. We are persuaded that there are; for 
“ all Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” You are to consider, that Ahab had set his mind on 
the going to Ramoth-gilead ; and that it was this fact which laid him open 
to the being deceived. The reason why he gave so ready an ear to the 
false prophets, was simply because what they prophesied agveed with what he 
wished. This made him set. at nought the testimony of Micaiah, and prefer 
that of those on whom his judgment must have told him he could place no 
reliance ; and herein was Ahab but an instance of what continually occurs 
among men; for it is the secret but powerful inclination to the following a 
particular course which makes numbers believe falsehoods, though they are 
told faithfully the truth. The passions lay a strong bias on the will, and the 
will on the understanding, till the lie passes current, and men persuade them- 
selves into the believing what they have long wished to believe. And we 
zan hardly doubt, that occasionally, if not often, it comes to pass that when 
men have long encouraged deceit—when they have persisted in giving ear 
to the prophets of Baal, though the Lord hath sent Elijah to remonstrate and 
to warn, they are at length left, like Ahab, to the following their own devices, 
and therefore to rush irretrievably on to destruction. There is certainly such 
a thing, however men may wish to conceal it from themselves, as the being 
given over to a reprobate mind : for God’s. Spirit will not always strive with 
those with whom those strivings have been long ineffectual. And the 
moment this Spirit is withdrawn, truth and falsehood are immediately con- 
founded, and nothing obtains credence but what suits the inclination. It was 
thus with the king of Israel. There had been no lack of instruction, no lack 
of reproof, no lack of warning ; but he was not to be brought to the curbing 
his desires, and the restraining his passions ; and therefore, at last, was per- 
mission granted to the lying spirit, to exert over him a ruinous influence. 
And the prophet of truth could avail nothing against the prophets of falsehood : 
and we have our full persuasion, that all this might be actually paralleled 
among ourselves. Are there none of whom it may be proved, that they have 
taken counsel of the prophets of Baal ; that they have set down with eager- 
ness, and listened with satisfaction, to those who promised them safety in the 
following their own wishes ; that, like Saul with the witch of Endor, or Ahab 
with the priests of an idol, they could have recourse to incantations, or to 
pretended. inspiration, when they wished to lull apprehension, and fortify 
themselves in disobedience to God. We can hardly doubt, that even’ in the 
present assembly, instances might be found of this hearkening to ig aad as 
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will flatter ; this taking counsel of none but those who speak only smooth 
things ; this determination of not believing what there is no desire to believe. 
Can every one of you lay his hand on his heart, and declare, that this gives 
no description of himself ; but that he is perfectly honest in seeking after the 
truth, and sincerely desirous of discovering it, that he may obey it? Would 
to God that such were the matter of fact ; for indeed it were a gratifying 
thing to be assured that none of you have surrendered themselves to the 
teaching of a lying spirit, that none of you were the victims of delusion, 
saying to themselves—* Peace, peace, while there is no peace!” But we 
hardly dare think this. Oh, is there not too much ground to fear that some, 
if not many, amongst you, are persuading themselves of safety in follow- 
ing their own projects: and that they are strengthened in that persuasion by 
bad counsellors, and bad theories—counsellors who tell them that much 
which is preached of a future judgment, is rhetorical exaggeration—and 
theories which substitute God’s uncovenanted mercies, or the fruits of late 
repentance, for salvation on terms which are alone offered by the gospel ? 
It matters not, whether the counsellors are worldly companions, or whether 
they are your own thoughts and reasonings; for the temple of Baal may 
be in your own hearts, and thither you may turn for the divination and 
prophecy, by which danger may be disguised and impunity promised. The 
case is all the same, from whatever source the lie originates, and by what- 
ever means it gains power. The alone point is, are there those amongst 
you, who, in order that they may be less disturbed in gratifying their desires 
—that they may do without hindrance, what their hearts have set upon doing, 
turn themselves to falsehood for counsel, and encourage and strengthen them- 
selves, as it were, in the giving up religion, by hearkening to predictions 
which find no echo in the Bible! Is there the man, is there the woman 
among you, who is bent on the pursuit of worldly schemes, the attainment 
of worldly objects, or the indulgence of worldly desires, and who, in the 
place of consulting the word of the living God, in order to ascertain whether 
he can be safe in so doing, has listened to the insinuations of those who lie 
in wait to deceive, and adopted some theory which is pleasing to the sinner 
because indulgent tosin? Then we say of such an individual, that he presents 
the case of Ahab ; and our dread on his account is, lest, like Ahab, he should 
become so inveterate inthe determination of being deceived, that it will be 
with him, as though God had permitted a spirit of lies to seize on all his ad- 
visers, and on all the reasoning of his own mind ; so that at the last, the pro- 
phet of Lord may tell him of awful visions, and expose to him the deceit of 
which he is the victim, but with no better success than attended Micaiah, when 
he affirmed the demoniacal possession of the priesthood of Baal. It is of this 
that we would emphatically warn you. We are not saying, we would not 
willingly believe, that any of you have reached that height of infatuation at 
which the understanding is blinded, and the heart steeled against the strongest 
exhibitions of truth. But we do entreat you to observe, that it was not all 
at once—it was rather by successive steps that Ahab became dead to all 
warning and to all counsel. Even Ahab could sometimes show signs of con- 
trition and amendment. Thus, after the murder of Naboth, when he had 
gone down to take possession of the vineyard, Elijah was sent to meet him 
and to denounce evil of the most fearful kind on himself, and on his family. 
Hardened as he was, and flushed at having obtained what he had long vaini ; 
sought, he was nevertheless deeply affected by the prediction of wrath ; so that 
we read, “he rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted 
and lay in sackcloth, and went softly.” We know indeed from his after life, 
that there was no genuine contrition in Ahab, though he was evidently shrink. 
ing from the vengeance which he could not but feel his enormities had pro- 
voked. Yet even that forced humiliation was not without result; and doa 
as though willing to afford him still ampler opportunity for repentance an- 
nounced that the threatened judgments, should not fall in his life—# The 
word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, saying, Seest thou how Ahab 
humbleth himself before me? because he humbleth himself before me, I will 
not bring se evil in his days; but in his son’s days will I bring the evil 
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upon his house.” So then you see that Ahab could at one time listen to 
Elijah, and humble himself before the Lord, when his prophet announced that 
vengeance was at hand. But so soon as he thought that the immediate 
danger was over, and the vengeance deferred, Ahab went back to the false 
prophets, and consulted with those whom he knew would be obsequious to his 
wishes, and indulgent to his lusts. And this was the hardening thing ; this 
persisting in giving ear to lies, made him at last quite impervious to the 
truth, so that, though he humbled himself before Klijah he had a fore- 
head of brass when confronted by Micaiah. He could use the insolent and 
opprobious language, which you have heard in the first lesson of to-day— 
“ Put this fellow in the prison, and feed him with bread of affliction and with 
water of affliction, until I come in peace.” It may be thus with yourselves ; 
it is just possible, that some of you, though still attached to the world, still 
in love with its pleasures, can be worked upon by an energetic appeal ; and 
that as the minister of Christ arrays before them the vengeance which must 
overtake transgressors, they are moved by the delineation, and led to the 
forming a resolution of amendment. But what, if there be no steady, no 
vigorous acting on the resolution thus formed! What, if the favourite pas- 
sion be not earnestly withstood ! What, if the cherished pursuit be not faith- 
fully abandoned! What, if after the acknowledgment that Christ’s minister 
speaks truth, and that other counsellors have dealt only in lies, there be a 


fresh hearkening to the suggestions of a {depraved heart, and a leaning - 


again to the flattering idea, that. God either notes not all the actions of 
his creatures, or that he will not be extreme in marking what the frail and 
feeble do amiss! Why, then, we cannot but feel assured, in regard to indi- 
viduals who thus overcome their convictions, and again surrender themselves 
to the influence of deceit, that they will become more hardened than ever, 
against all moral impressions. It will only be requisite, that the same thing 
be a few times repeated, and on each repetition falsehood will have less diffi- 
culty in opposing truth ; and they must grow into thorbugh conformity with 
Ahab, while the day of retribution draws rapidly near. If there be one of 
you whom worldly associates have seduced into evil ways, into whose ear 
scepticism has been pouring its poison, but who is now disturbed by what we 
affirm of the peril in which he stands, we would lay hold of that man, and 
prophecy to him of his condition. If he stifle the apprehensions which have 
been thus mercifully excited, let him still preserve friendship with worldly 
associates, let him still hearken to sceptical insinuations, and thus fortify 
himself against the warnings of revelation ; and we tell him that ere long 
the truth will in vain seek an audience in his heart, and that he will, in all 
probability, be reduced to the worst stage of moral disorganization—that 
stage at which a lie is actually believed ; and so seared is the conscience, so 
hardened the heart, that there will be an acting again of the very scene 
which has now passed under review. Yes, say what you will, the scene is 
frequently acted. The man who has long given ear to falsehood, though with 
every opportunity of knowing the truth ; who has deceived himself, or suf- 
fered others to deceive him, with a vague notion as to sin being venial, and 
God being merciful; this man approaches the confines of life with his 
thoughts bent on nothing but the obtaining possession of some Ramoth in 
Gilead, the securing of worldly advantage, or the grasping of worldly distince- 
tion—the false prophets are around him, those whom he hath been weak 
enough to consult, and in whom he hath been mad enough to confide— 
the wizards and magicians of the world, the priests of Baal, who persuaded 
him to seek happiness below, and snared him with promises which they can- 
not fulfil. The man put the question to his advisers, his own evil passions, 
his own evil associates—“ Shall I go up to Ramoth-gilead?” ‘With one voice 
they bid him go up, the Lord hath left him to be deceived, seeing that he 
hath loved nothing but falsehood ; and then, oh, it is in vain Micaiah stands 
forward, that the minister of Christ delivers a true message—a message of 
warning—a message of terror. I confront the man who, in the decline of his 
days, is as eager, as ever to obtain possession of some Ramoth, an earthly city, 
and not that “which hath foundations, whose builder and ares God.” 
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He may be altogether worse than Ahab; for the city of which he desires 
possession may be one which it is utterly unlawful for him to take ; and this. 
was not the case with the monarch of Israel. Ramoth-gilead was one of the 
cities which the Assyrians when completely defeated by the Israelites cove- 
nanted to surrender ; and which now they were forced to their compact they 
would not give up. Ahab had therefore right on his side; whereas the 
worldling, of whom we speak, may be seeking objects which as every Chris- 
tian knows, he ought not tohave. But in any case we confront this worlding. 
I tell him what I have seen, and what I know—yea, with Micaiah, I solemnly 
declare—“ I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by him, on his right hand and on his left.” I array the magnificence 
and the terrors of judgment, and I assure him I know from its anticipated 
disclosures, that he is under a gross and ruinous deception ; and that if he 
persist in going up to Ramoth-gilead, it must be to his utter confusion and 
downfall. But, perhaps, alas! he will give no heed, he will be as a deaf man 
that heareth not, and those who prophesy of peace, will gain all his attention! 
The only result of his having been faithfully forewarned of his fate will. be, 
that, in the fullest, sense, his blood must be upon his own head, when he falls 
at Ramoth-gilead. God grant a better termination. 

Let me affectionately admonish you—ere it be too late—against thus har- 
dening yourselves into absolute imperviousness to the truth. There isa woe 
denounced by the prophet—“ woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ;” be careful, I beseech you, 
that you make not this fatal substitution! You must be careful to act on 
true and scriptural principles in every dealing, and under all circumstances: 
for it: is by little swervings, by putting a cheat on yourselves in some appa- 
rently, trifling matter, that you will be brought to confounding right and 
wrong. Young people, for example, who believe the lie that religion does 
not require a complete abandonment of the world—the lie that'they may, 
with, safety, defer repentance a little longer, they are taking off the edge of 
their sensibility to truth, and they will be almost sure of contracting that 
moral bluntness which is amongst the first symptoms of degeneracy and 
danger. But if any of you spare a favourite lust, this is nothing but Ahab 
suffering Benhadad to escape, when God had placed him in his: power; 
and though while Jesus Christ invites you to come to him, all this may be 
avoided, nothing is to expected, but that this Assyrian, this very lust, will 
gain at last a tremendous mastery, and smite down the soul beyond all. power 
of recovery. 
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“But I would have you without carefulness,”—1 Corinthians vii. 32. 


Anp does St. Paul say this—St. Paul who was all anxiety for the salvation of 
men—St. Paul who describes himself as “forgetting the things that are 
behind, and reaching forth to those that are before,’ like a man whose 
whole soul was in the future, rather than in the present? Does St. Paul wish 
that his converts should be without carefulness, as though he would have 
them men who lived for to-day and had no thought.for to-morrow? Nay, 
even if his wish go so far as this, it does not go beyond the precept of One 
greater than St. Paul—our Blessed Lord and Master himself. For did not 
Christ say to his’ disciples—“Take no thought for the morrow; let the 
morrow take thought for the things of itself ?” 

How then are we to interpret such sayings? Let us first show you what 
St. Paul could not have meant in wishing that men should be “ without care- 
fulness.” We may well take it, and we are always ready to give it as one 
distinguishing characteristic of man, that he cannot rest in anything present. 
He is continually on the wing ; striving to plunge into one more depth, as 
though the future in its remotest extent belonged to his being. And there 
is a testimony in this characteristic to the immortality of the soul; not in- 
deed that forethought in its every degree is the attribute of man alone 
amongst the tribes of this creation. For instinct, which is probably but a 
name for the immediate impulse and acting of God—instinct directs certain 
creatures to provide for the future, so that with exquisite industry and skill 
they will build themselves granaries, and lay up for themselves stores. 
But man alone, so far as we can find, calculates for the future ; man alone 
lives for the future in any such sense as always to find deficiency in the pre- 
sent ; its supplies being inadequate to his wants, its blessing uncommensurate 
with his desires ; so that though sometimes engaged with regrets for what is 
past, his chief occupation is with hopes of what is tocome. And did we venture 
to say that man lives for the future? Great God! could we dare assert it in 
the face of all that neglect of the soul which is hardly to be explained, except 
on the supposition and the belief that the soul is not immortal, but shall 
perish at death? This however is one of the paradoxes which man pre- 
sents. He has forethought enough to prove that he shall survive dissolu- 
tion, but not enough to provide for his happiness in another state of being. 
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He can care for to-morrow so long as to-morrow is within the reach of time, 
and care nothing for it when it falls in eternity. His own witness to a life 
beyond the grave, he is also his own accuser as to his sinfulness in dying 
unprepared. Because he can be prudent enough to lay up for his old age, he 
must be self-condemned if he “Jay not up for himself treasure in heaven.” 
And you may be sure that St. Paul did not wish the Corinthians to be with- 
out carefulness considered as creatures on probation for eternity. Oh, for 
anxiety! Oh, for agitation! Oh, for restlessness in regard of the soul! 
Would I wish you to be “ without carefulness’—numbers it may be amongst 
you who have no fears as to their souls, no dread of that wrath which is fast 
rushing on to overwhelm the impenitent and unbelieving? God forbid! 
Come disquietude, come uneasiness, come terror, come anything rather than 
this torpor, this indifference! No! no! the apostle must have known that 
he was speaking to men who were already stirred with a consciousness of 
their immortality, men who had been roused from the lethargy of sin and led 
to look for life,in Christ the Redeemer, else would he have centred all his 
energy on the endeavouring to produce in them solicitude for themselves. 
He would have exclaimed—* Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead ;” he would never have said—* I would, brethren, that ye may be with- 
out carefulness.” 

Now if you look at the context of the passage on which we are discoursing, 
you will perceive that St. Paul’s words refer to a particular case, or take their 
rise from circumstances peculiar to the times. The times were those of 
persecution, when men who avouched the Christian faith, exposed them- 
selves to the loss of substance and of life. It was undesirable in times such 
as these that men should add to the causes of disquietude and anxiety ; and 
therefore the apostle advised their not contracting marriages, inasmuch as 
single men were less encumbered, and more at liberty to devote themselves 
without let or hindrance to the service of God. And this, his advice, re- 
sulted from a wish which he entertained on behalf of his converts—a wish 
that they might be “without carefulness,” without, that,is, the cares and 
anxieties so often found, not only amongst men of the world, but even 
amongst those who give heed to religion. It is obvious that what the 
apostle designates by carefulness is not prudent attention, but anxious care. 
And this is the meaning which we shall assign to the passage in that which 
is yet to be advanced. We shall associate it with those words of our Lord 
to which we have already refered—*“ Take no thought for the morrow ; the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself; sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

_It was not the suppression of forethought at which our Lord aimed, but the 
diverting it from temporal things in order that it might be fixed upon 
eternal. Indeed he commended forethought ; for in the preceding verse, he 
had said—“*Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” And 
what is this but the demanding forethought, inasmuch as it is a demand that 
men make provision for the future, for that state of existence which is 
never to terminate. Then the passage must be interpreted, as we inter- 
preted our text—it dealt with the carefulness of anxiety, but not with the 
carefulness of prudence. Indeed God has placed us under such a dispensation 
that the literal dismissal of all carefulness could lead to nothing but our own 
utter destruction. The literal dismissal of all thought for the morrow would 
involve, for example, the neglecting the culture of the soil ; we should cease to 
sow, and therefore should we starve. For assuredly there shall never be miracle 
employed on man’s behalf when he has wilfully neglected to use appointed 
means. But there is such a thing on the one hand as making use of means 
and then calmly leaving the issue with God ; there is such a thing on the 
other as making use of the means and then being disquieted with apprehen- 
sions as to the issue. The former is what Scripture requires ; the latter is 
what Scripture forbids. It is the duty of the husbandman in obedience to 
the ordinance of God, to plough and to sow; but having done this, it is 
equally his duty to dismiss all anxiety as to the result. He would sin were 
he to So carefulness in regard of tilling the ground and scattering the 
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seed, but he sins also, if after having made the appointed preparation, he is 
fretful and fearful in regard of his crops. The former would be that of pre- 
sumption, the latter that of distrust. It is presumption to take no thought 
for the morrow when God has put means into our hands to be used to-day in 
preparing for to-morrow ; it is distrust not to leave the morrow to take 
thought for the things of itself when either there are ne such meaus at our 
disposal, or when those that are have been duly employed. And it may not 
be difficult, while probably to such a congregation as the present it may be 
very important, to examine, as it were, a little more at length, what careful- 
ness is lawful with regard to temporal things. 

_ We have already shown you that our text must be interpreted with certain 
limitations. It is evident as well from the general tenor of Scripture, as 
from the dispensation beneath which we live—a dispensation which makes 
us actually dependent on our own providence, though always subordinate to 
the providence of God. A measure then of forethought is not only permitted, 
but required. We should have some respect to the future wants both of 
ourselves and our families, and employ such means as have been given us by 
God in laying up to-day what may serve for to-morrow. A man may say— 
“J will make no provision for myself or my family; I will not lay by my 
savings ; I will not insure my life ; I have faith and I can confidently leave the 
future with God ;” but this man must be utterly wrong in thus speaking, if he 
have any overplus when the wants of the present are supplied, and the claims 
of justice and charity fuily met. We count it as much his duty to reserve and 
invest that overplus, as it is the duty of the husbandman when he has consumed 
what is needed of the fruits of the earth, to employ the remainder in sowing 
his fields. In giving one harvest God gives also the seeds of another harvest. 
This is his great principle ; so far at least his principle that if he do more 
than supply my present wants, I am bound to consider him as having regard 
to my future. It might pass for strong faith to say—“God has given me 
more than I want; he means me to give it all away ; I will do so, and trust 
him for to-morrow ;” but really it might be as much presumption as faith, by 
supposing God to have made some kind of mistake in bestowing superfluity 
where there was only needed sufficiency. What I ought to give in charity, 
is not necessarily what I do not actually want. A certain proportion should 
be dedicated to the cause of God and to the relief of the poor. But this 
proportion, even where calculated on the largest and most liberal principles 
of the gospel, may leave a sum for which I have no present use; and we do 
consider that it would be the veriest fanaticism to assert of this sum, that it 
would be taking sinful forethought to lay it by for to-morrow. But whilst 
it may not only be lawful, but even a duty, to make provision for the future, 
it is certain. that all solicitude as to the future, all that carping care which 
presses on men who make it their whole business to accumulate, as though there 
must be starvation unless there be capital, is forbidden by Christ, and is in- 
consistent with faith. It is possible to provide for the future without being 
anxious for the future; and this we believe is the happy medium between 
presumption on the one hand, and mistrust on the other. I may take such 
thought for to-morrow as to reserve for it from the superfluity of to-day, if 
guperfluity there be, and nevertheless I may feel that were there no super- 
fluity I should have no uneasiness; that I should not trust God less because 
I had no stock in hand, and that it is not the having that stock which makes 
me dismiss all anxiety. I may so compute for to-morrow as to make arrange- 
ments for its wants; but | may make those arrangements in simple depend- 
ence on God who alone can render them effectual; and in the peaceful 
persuasion that if they be frustrated God will supply my wants in a better 
mode and a wiser. Here surely faith is in exercise though all care be dis- 
missed ; and faith, true faith, is not that which leads a man to do nothing for 
himself, but rather that which having urged him to diligence in the use of 
means, keeps him from all solicitude in regard of results. Faith requires and 
enables us to cast all our cares upon God, but not till we have meekly done 
whatever God has given us to do towards lightening care or preventing its 
coming. And if you want a test to which to bring your ies thought 
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for to-morrow, in order to determine whether it exceed what is allowed by 
our text, we give you as a Christian attainment, not carelessness, but a RT eA 
of care ; not carelessness which would say, “to-morrow may shift for itse i 
I will give myself no concern as to what may happen ;” but absence of a ; 
care, when a man can say, “I exert myself because God prescribes industry ; 
I do not disquiet myself because God appoints events.” If you are qe 
in being provident you sin, not because it is sinful in itself to provide for Le 
future ; but because anxiety marks distrust of God, and every degree of this 
is offensive to the Creator. But so long as you can lay the hand on the 
heart, and affirm as in the sight of God, that you do not scheme for to- 
morrow with any secret notion of being independent on God, nor with any 
misgiving as to the continued providence of God; that what you lay up for 
the future is not the produce of anxiety—that the neither would anxiety be 
caused if you were to lay up nothing—that the provision which you make for 
yourselves and your families is not excited by covetousness, or the sacrifice of 
charity, but the overplus which you reserve is because you believe that God 
designs it for the supply of your wants, and not because fearing that with- 
out it your wants might remain. unsupplied—oh, you need not disquiet your- 
selves with the suspicion that you do wrong in having regard to coming days 
and years. There is no violence done by such forethought as yours to the 
spirit, whatever there may be to the letter of the apostle’s desire on behalf 
of his converts—“ But I would kave you without carefulness.” 4 
Having thus endeavoured to explain to you what that carefulness is from 
which Christians should strive to be free, we will now consider what reasons 
there are against anxiety and solicitude—those feelings which the Bible re- 
presents as at variance with genuine faith. And here we may first advert to the 
remarkable saying of our Lord in regard of to-morrow. He follows up his 
injunction—“Take no thought for to-morrow,’ by the singular words, “the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself”? What means our blessed 
Redeemer by thus personifying to-morrow, erecting it into a kind of intelli- 
gent being as though in place of a mere portion of time, it were to be a 
thinking creature, able not only to ascertain its wants, but to arrange for their 
supply? There isa great difference between saying—* Wait till to-morrow, 
and then take thought for its things,” and saying, “the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself’ In the first case, the power of thought is 
still kept with a thoughtful being ; but in the second, it is transferred to that 
which can scarcely be said to have subsistence, much less intelligence. For 
~ to-morrow, like a spectre, never can be grasped ; and yet like the spectre of 
a crime, is always flitting just before us. It is evident that our Lord must 
have wished to impress upon us our own powerlessness in regard of to-mor- 
row by thus taking from man the thinking capacity, and ascribing it to hours 
on which he cannot reckon. The morrow may truly be said to “take 
thought for the things of itself ;’ for as much as until to-morrow arrive we 
are unable to compute what our own conduct should be. The morrow brings 
with it altered thoughts, diverted purposes, deranged schemes, and therefore 
must virtually think for itself, seeing that we cannot think for it to-day. And 
in this our utter want of power over to-morrow lies, and the great reason 
why, according to our text, we should be “ without carefulness.” Weare under 
the watchful eye of a Father in heaven who will certainly provide that the 
morrow shall bring with it all needful supplies. Powerless over to-morrow 
we undoubtedly are, and therefore should we be “ without carefulness.” It will 
be time enough to meet its trials when those trials come; and we may be 
assured that when they come, they skall not be unattended by the grace re- 
quired for Christian endurance. You ought to be “without carefuluess” as to 
to-morrow, seeing that God will always proportion his grace to your duties 
and trials; so that, as though the morrow literally took thought for the 
things of itself, you shall find that with its every event, there is ministered 
the wisdom, the patience, and the strength which will fit you whether to do 
or to bear, as the occasion shall demand. And thus are we brought by all 
injunctions as to divesting ourselves of carefulness for the future to that 
beautiful truth which ought to serve as an anchor to the Christian ; namely, 
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that God will give grace adequate to our wants; so that we may reckon with 
certainty on the never being tempted above that we are able. It is not 
God’s course to give me to-day the strength for to-morrow ; this would but 
weaken my sense of dependence on him; and induce forgetfulness that of 
myself I have no sufficiency whether for duties or trials. But it is God’s 
course to provide that the communications of grace shall always be com- 
mensurate with the wants of his people ; and that if not made before they are 
actually needed, they are never actually needed without being made. The 
morrow takes thought for the things of itself. And the Christian who, if told 
to-day of such and such a trial, might have felt as though it were far too 
great for his strength, has but to wait till the trial comes, and he will find it 
but proportiened to his powers of endurance. The task, which if it were 


prescribed to him at this moment, he would look at with dismay and almost. — 


with despair, has only to become a duty, and it will seem to have become 
easy. There is something of this observed, even by worldly men, though 
they know not or confess not how it may be explained. There is nothing 
more common than the remark that obstacles which at a distance seem 
almost insurmountable, are found when approached to be easily overcome. 
The mountain dwindles into the molehill to the man who had dreaded the 
being overcome by this or that effort ; and hence his surprise that the effort 
in no degree surpasses his strength. What is this ye men of the world, ex- 
cept that God—a God whom perhaps ye scarcely acknowledge, or even prac- 
tically deny—has a care for you, notwithstanding your perverseness and in- 
gratitude, and so orders his providential dealings as to maintain a proportion 
between your duties and your powers? It is not, as youseem sinfully to 
think, that the eye magnified the molehill, and gave through a kind of optical 
deception, stupendousness to what was in itself inconsiderable; it is that 
God in his graciousness would not suffer you to be brought to the mountain 
till he had given you the power to overstep it. And now, it is not that the 
real dimensions of the obstacle are less than the apparent ; but that your 
strength has increased in proportion to the dimensions. The mountain is 
as high as it seemed, but you are not as weak as you were. Not, indeed, that 
this is always true in regard of men of the world. The dreaded trial will 
not invariably bring with it the needful strength, and therefore, we know not 
how to tell them that they should be “ without carefulness.” But with regard 
to the people of God—those who walk by faith, and not by sight—there is no 
exception to the rule, unless, indeed, by their carefulness, their suspicion, 
and mistrust, they provoke the Almighty to withhold his promised grace. 
If whenever they have made such preparation for the future, as Christian 
-prudence may prescribe, they cast on God all care for the future, and 
meekly leave the event in his hands, oh, never shall they find that to-morrow 
brings with it more of trial than of strength. A nice adjustment is always 
discovered, as though there had been balances in the hand of the Almighty 
Disposer, and he had weighed the grace to be communicated against the 
task to be assigned. And the believer, if he have not a superftuity of 
strength when the task is reduced to the least, never experiences a deficiency 
when those trials are increased to the utmost. This is a gracious and con- 
solatory truth, which may well be given as a reason why Christians should 
be without carefulness. Let the world dread thee, O, to-morrow, obscure, 
unfathomable as thou art, charged for aught that our penetration can detect 
with the elements of disaster to ourselves ; there is not to-morrow with our 
God, with him who hath graciously made “ an everlasting covenant, ordered in 
all things and sure.” “ With hima thousand years are as one day, and one 
day as a thousand years ;” with him to-morrow is to-day, and to-day is to- 
morrow. And this is sublime independence on time; this is inhabiting eter- 
nity ; the making as it does all things present to him who has given us our 
assurance that the future can bring with it no contingencies which have not 
been contemplated and provided for, so that coming days can be nothing but a 
repetition of past in the great sense of being days with no duties too arduous 
for our performance, and with no trials too severe for our endurance. The 
man of the world dreads to-morrow, and is anxious for Peponnoms because 
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he has nothing to assure him that the sun will not rise on withered hopes 
and blighted plans. To him the future is one dark uncertainty ; he knows 
no hand in it, no heart in it, no guardian over it; and, therefore, as he vainly 
strains his gaze to clutch.some glimpses of its secrets, no marvel if it appear 
as a troubled sea from whose waters rise boding and menacing forms. Not 
so the true Christian. To him, indeed, as well as to the man of the world, 
the future is in one great sense, a vast uncertainty. He cannot question it, 
interrogate it, and force it to give up its mysteries ; and there may be, pro- 
bably there is, a host of troubles in its unapproachable depths which shall 
come in on him like a deluge, or devour like locust, every green thing. Yet, 
nevertheless, in another great sense, the future is no uncertainty to the 
Christian. There can come up no trouble from its depths unaccompanied by 
its appropriate consolation ; no enemy at whose side there is not an antago- 
nist ; no loss which does not bring with it a counterbalancing gain. Uncer- 
tainty, there is, as to what the future will bring, but certainty that it will 
never bring more of trial than of strength. Uncertainty, there is, as to the 
precise events of to-morrow ; but certainty that those events can only tend 
to, or be overruled for good. The Christian can say—*If to-morrow be not 
mine, it is my heavenly Father’s—his to order its occurrences—his to make 
provision for its wants—his to proportion its duties and difficulties to the 
circumstances of his people.” Oh, then, is there not reason enough, so far as 
to-morrow is concerned for the apostle to say to his converts—* But I would 
have you without carefulness.” 

Now, we have been speaking on the supposition, that it is not so much the 
actual trial of to-day as the anticipated trial of to-morrow, which generates 
that carefulness from which Christians should be free. And this, I think, is 
very evident. If as we have have seen there is never more of actual trouble 
than of actual power of endurance ; if the trial of to-day is not allowed to 
exceed the grace of to-day, it follows that if Christians would live but in mo- 
mentary dependence on God, regarding the future as altogether in his hands 
assured that when it becomes the present, it will have in it as much of com. 
fort as of grace, it could not come to pass that they would be confounded and 
almost overwhelmed, and tempted to exclaim in the bitterness of their souls. 
“Hath God forgotten to be gracious? is his mercy clean gone for ever 3 
Examine with attention, and you cannot fail to perceive, that it is the pres- 
sure of to-morrow rather than of to-day which produces carefulness in the 
great mass of man. Again and again, we tell you that some measure of con- 
cern for the future is unavoidable with the human constitution, and indigs- 
pensable according to Christian institutions. We do not preach against that 
carefulness which directs the use of means prescribed by God in order to the* 
attainment of blessings promised by God, but only against that—(and this it 
is with which the world is overrun and darkened)—only against that which 
virtually loses sight of the providence of God, rendering men eager for the 
success of their schemes, and furnishing them with no security against dis- 
appointment. But still we would again guard you against supposing all fore- 
thought forbidden—all forethought forbidden! as though man, whose hich 
prerogative it is to think for the future, were enjoined to strip himself of his 
lofty characteristic, and reduce himself as far as possible to the level of the 
brute! No! no! While we guard you against supposing, therefore, all fore- 
thought forbidden, we may give it as alamentable fact that it is the pressure 
of to-morrow, rather than that of to-day, which weighs down the great mass of 
men. The mind always on the stretch, always devising schemes strivin 
vainly for something like sovereignty over distant time, continually fetch 
from the future the elements of disquietude. If everything be smooth na 
day, the calmness is broken by the anticipated storm of to-morrow A a 
must it not be thug with the Christian? There may, indeed, be s st : 
to-morrow ; nay, there may be signals of its approach to which he anh ak 
close his eyes ; and amid all the quietness and sunshine of to-day, the Pa 
tuous gathering of clouds may indicate but too surely that the tem est i os 
hand. But the Christian knows who it is that brings the winds oe of ae 
hates the Christian knows who it is that hath his way in the aioe 
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while the clouds are the dust of his feet ; and, therefore, not because he is 
unmindful of an approaching time of trial, but because he is meekly confi- 
dent in the truth—“as thy days so shall thy strength be,” he divests himself 
of all anxiety, though not of all thought; and finding that he is enabled to 
bear the present burden, it would be a shame to doubt that he shall be 
equally enabled to bear every future, And thus in conformity with our 
text, he divests himself of carefulness through remembering and acting on 
the principle announced by our Lord—“Sufficient for the day is the evil 


thereof.” I wish you to ponder this expression—* Sufficient for the day is. 


the evil thereof ;” for it helps to show you, according to the whole drift of 
our discourse, where there ought to be carefulnesss, and where there ought 
not. There is in some Christians a carefulness, an anxiety widely different 
from what we have hitherto supposed. They are harrassed with the thought 
that exemption from trial proves deficiency in godliness. Knowing that those 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth,” men will sometimes imagine ‘hat they are not visited as they 
should be, if they belonged indeed to the people of God. They hear that 
affliction is the portion of the righteous, and then, because much trouble does 
not fall to their own share, they are filled with apprehensions that they can- 
not be true believers. But such careful Christians should be told that— 
“sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” If they suffer not much evil, 
they may be sure, upon the testimony of Christ, that they have enough. The 
very absence of trial may itself be a trial. It is not adversity alone which 
tries the metal, or serves as a furnace for purging out the dross. Prosperity 
is often the severer ordeal ; and no Christian is ever so situated, but what he 
has enough to exercise the graces which he is bidden to cherish, forasmuch 
as he has never more of spiritual strength than his circumstances need ; and 
if he do but wait prayerfully on God, he never has less. Here, then, care- 
fulness is met by the saying—“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
But the saying also separates, as we said, such carefulness as St. Paul wished 
the Christians to be without, from that which even Christians ought to feel— 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” “ Zvil”—mark that ! our Saviour 
did not say the good. He did not say—“Sufficient for the day is the good 
thereof.” Not so! It is not sufficient ; it ought not to satisfy. Thankful 
indeed should we be for such measure of good—of that which alone deserves 
the name of “good”—such knowledge of God, and intercourse with him as 
we may have already obtained. But to be content with it would argue that 
we did not duly appreciate it ; or rather, that what passed with us for good 
was after all counterfeit, seeing that the soul enlarges in receiving this good, 
and therefore craves more as more is acquired. Here, then, is scope and sphere 
for carefulness or forethought. Fear not that we wish to limit you to-day, 
to tie down those wings of the soul upon which she is ever striving to soar, as 
though earth was not her home; and she must seek in the future what she 
cannot find in the present. We would have you anticipate ; we would have 
you reckon on what is to come—to strive so to possess it by faith, that you 
may already enjoy a kind of possession. But it is future good, and not future 
evil upon which we would have your thoughts fixed—heaven with its magni- 
ficent abundance of good. Let the image of this crowd your to-morrow and 
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to-morrow cannot occupy too much of to-day. I would not have you add 
to the disquietudes of to-day by prognosticating those of to-morrow. i 
would have you enlarge your present happiness by drawing on that reserved 
for you above. Oh! that we lived more in futurity! Alas! for that dispo- 
sition to settle ourselves below, to seek satisfaction in what we already pos- 
sess, against which we must struggle, if we would “ walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith we are called”” We would not then have you “ without careful- 
ness, bidden as you are “ to grow in grace,” “to press toward the mark of the 
prize of your high calling in Christ.” But in all things else, though I know 
but few of you, though for the most part we are strangers personally to each 
other ; yet looking on you, and hoping you are all true Christians, I can say— 
* T would have you without carefulness.”’ Many troubles may surround you, 
many dangers may threaten you, yet “ I would have you without carefulness.” 
The Lord God is mighty, and he hath said—* I will never leave you nor for- 
sake you.” You may be falling into poverty ; your business may not prosper ; 
how are you to meet the claims upon you? how are you to provide for 
your families? Yet “I would have you without carefulness.” “I have 
been young, and now am old, yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.” Slander may assail you ; friends may forsake 
you; yet “I would have you without carefulness.” “He shall bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light.” “There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.” And you must die; pain, and weariness, and sickness—these 
may all have to be endured. Flesh and blood shrink from the last dread 
encounter; yet “I would have you without carefulness.” “For the Lord 
God will swallow up death in victory ; and we shall be more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.” 
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**For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any twoedged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.’’—Hebrews iv. 12. 


THERE is a very remarkable passage in St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which the apostle describes the effect that might be produced 
upon an infidel by the preaching of the gospel. We allude to it because it 
may help to illustrate the words of our text. St. Paul is engaged in showing 
the superiority of the gift of prophecy, that is of preaching—to the gift of 
tongues. Tongues, he says, were assigned not for the believer, but rather for 
the unbeliever, whereas prophecy was clearly for the edification of the mem- 
bers of the church. There was something so undeniably supernatural in the 
suddenly acquired power of speaking varieties of languages, that the exhi- 
bition of this power seemed wholly adapted and employed to engage and 
overbear the objections of the unbeliver. But when once the claims of 
Christianity were admitted, so that the mind satisfied as to the origin needed 
not acquaintance with its doctrines, the gift of tongues could no longer be 
beneficial, but must give place to that of prophecy and preaching. The 
apostle evidently did not mean to imply that prophecy could never be 
effective on those who did not believe. He proceeds to show how in some 
eases the gift of tongues might have no effect on the infidel, who!yet might 
be overcome by that of prophecy. The Corinthians to whom he wrote made 
a most ostentatious and disorderly use of their gifts; it being the gift of 
tongues which they most coveted, and that on account of the showiness 
and splendour of the endowment. And those who possessed this gift appeared 
to have exhibited it in a most irregular manner, caring only for display, and 
having no regard to edification. And hence when the church had come 
together, numbers would speak in different languages at once, and the pre- 
sented scene was little better than a repetition of that of Babel. Now, if an 
unbeliever should happen to enter the temple, what effect, in all likelihood, 
would be produced upon him by such loud and indecorous proceedings ? 
Certainly the probability was that the display of supernatural power would 
be overborne by the display of disorder and confusion ; and that in place of 
concluding from the spoken languages that Christianity was Divine, he would 
conclude from the medley of sounds that its professors were enthusiasts or 
madmen. “If,” says the apostle, “I speak with tongues, and there come in 
those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad ?” 
He then proceeds to suppose an opposite vase—the gift of prophecy or preach- 
ing being in use, and not that of tongues. If one after another should 
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prophecy, each enforcing some scriptural truth, or expounding a doctrine of 
the gospel, it might be expected thatva very different effect would be wrought 
on the unbeliever, the word of God being “ quick and powerful, sharper than 
any twoedged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart ;” laying bare the secret recesses of the inner man, and 
causing the infidel to pronounce himself satisfied that the Almighty was 
indeed present in the assembly. The discourses of the preacher carried 
home by the energising power of the Holy Ghost, would produce conviction 
of sin, and the man who had entered an unbeliever would so feel the internal 
testimony to the truth of the gospel, that he would fall down at once, wor- 
ship God, and confess himself a Christian. This is what the apostle describes 
in very emphatic words—“ He is convinced of all, he is judged of all: and 
thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so falling down on his 
face, he will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.” 

And now the question is, whether when the apostle puts forth this descrip- 
tion of the effect that may be wrought by the preached word, when he 
represents the unbeliever-as cut to the heart, laid bare to himself, and com- 
pelled to lay himselfbare to others—whether he is not attributing to the 
word exactly that dissecting and that discovering energy which is affirmed in 
the words of our text—* The word of God is quick, and powerful, sharper 
than any twoedged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and isa discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 

We shall dwell especially on this last clause—on the word of God being 
“a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” The image is not 
unlike that employed by St. James. when he speaks of the mere hearer of 
the word as resembling the man who beholds his natural face in a glass. 
The word is here likened to a glass or mirror, by looking into which a man 
ascertains his features. The word shows him to himself, is a discerner of 
himself, or enables him to discern the very thoughts and intents of his heart. 
‘What then is this alleged power in the word of God—a power so intense that 
it is represented as overcoming the Corinthian unbeliever and compelling him 
to fall prostrate 2 We reply, that it is what you must have often heard of as 
the self-evidencing power of Scripture—the power that there is in the con- 
tents of the Bible to the acting as its credentials, so that if all external 
witness were removed, revelation might yet so vindicate its pretensions 
as to put beyond doubt its being a message from God. It is through this 
power that the Divine origin of Christianity is demonstrated to the lowest 
and most unlettered of our religious population—to the men who have neither 
the time nor the ability for theological study, and who must necessarily 
remain always in doubt, or be forced to accept a creed upon the judgment of 
others, if there were no witness but the external witness from antiquity, 
and history, and science, and prophecy, to the religion of Jesus. If there be 
a power in the word of “discerning the thoughts and intents of the heart ;” 
if Scripture can commend itself to the mind of the student as possessing pro- 
perties which mark it off from every human composition, it may well come to 
pass that our very ploughmen shall be as thoroughly certified, and on grounds 
as sufficient, that the Bible is God’s word as the profoundest of our divines who 
have mastered all the testimony which has been accumulating for centuries, 
And this self-evidencing power of Scripture lies mainly in the fact, that there 
is such a correspondence between what we read in the Bible, and what we 
find in ourselves, as is not to be accounted for except on the supposition, that 
he who wrote the book had a superhuman acquaintance with the heart 
This follows from what is said in our text as to the word of God being a 
“discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” We may affirm of the 
Bible, that he who reads it with attention, will find his own portrait given 
with so much accuracy, his heart so dissected and laid bare for his inspection 
that there will be nothing left for him but to confess that the Author of the 
Bible knew him better than he knew himself; knew him better than he 
would ss been known by any being who could not read the thoughts and 
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search the spirit. We are accustomed to speak of the great knowledge 
of human nature which this or that writer displays, and no author establishes 
for himself so lasting a reputation, or gains so strong a hold on the public 
mind, as he who is most successful in letting men see what there is in them- 
selves—in opening to them certain of those chambers of imagery within their 
own breasts which have been sealed up, or only partially disclosed, till he 
arose with a kind of magic power and threw light into the deepest recesses. 
‘There is something very curious in this admiration of what is called a know- 
ledge of human nature; in the almost reverence which is felt for a writer 
by whom such a knowledge is displayed. It is very true that this writer 
only tells us what we might discover for ourselves; he tells us what is in 
ourselves, otherwise it would not be human nature with which he shows great 
acquaintance. There is nothing foreign in his information ; he brings us no 
intelligence as to what is passing in strange countries, or amongst other 
orders of beings; he simply sketches the scenes of our own bosoms, and informs 
us what is going on in the solitudes of our own souls. Why then should we 
be so much interested? Why should we yield an homage to this writer 
which we refuse to another who gives us the fruit of laborious travel and 
research, and introduces us to truths oi which we could not have formed 
even a surmise, had he not led the way and won a victory on the field of dis- 
covery. The truth seems to be, that the author who shows great acquaint- 
ance with human nature makes his appeal to the conscience and the heart. 
They are his witnesses to the accuracy and extent of his knowledge. Though 
indeed we can tell a man nothing which he might not have found out for 
himself, the fact is, that he tells him what he had not found out for himself, 
seeing that comparatively very few attempt to search into themselves, 
and the result of all this is, that the hearer or the reader is informed of 
mental workings and tendencies which he had wholly overlooked, but which 
he is forced to confess the moment they are pointed out, and then the wit- 
ness is that the author is possessed of extraordinary penetration, and that he 
has a power of looking into the heart which widely separates him trom the 
great mass of men. He who is deeply versed in human nature is able, as it 
were, to reveal a man to himself, and this ability will have all the appear- 
ance of being supernatural, inasmuch as the reading of the heart is confess- 
edly in the power of none but the Almighty. And from this it follows that 
an acquaintance with human nature might be so accurately presented as to 
persuade us that the writer was actually possessed of supernatural power. 
But while we give our admiration to the book which presents us with the 
transcript of what passes in our own hearts, it would not follow that the 
making of that transcript proves a more than human penetration and wisdom. 
But there may bea point at which the transcript includes so much—extends 
to things so remote from observation, that we cannot but confess that a 
more than human sagacity must have been employed for the making it. We 
may be told of what is in ourselves till we are quite sure that our informant 
must have means of looking into us which are not ordinarily possessed. We 
may be described to ourselves in all our secret peculiarities, in hidden 
features of which we are actually unaware, before we saw them in the pic- 
ture, till we feel it utterly incredible that the painter has nothing more than 
human skill or knowledge. And this is precisely the self-evidencing power 
which we claim for God’s word. We say that the inspired writers display an 
acquaintance with human nature, with all its workings, all its intricacies, 
all its deceits, which is not to be explained on the supposition that these 
writers were indeed men with nothing more than natural penetration, though 
perhaps unusual in degree. The point is here passed at which we can allow 
the sufficiency of human sagacity; the acquaintance is too profound, too 
extensive, too accurate to have been acquired by mere native power, and 
our only way of accounting for the marvellous fidelity with which we are ex- 
posed to ourselves—every thought being laid bare, every motion of the will, 
every remonstrance of the conscience, every conflict between duty and incli- 
nation—the only way is by referring the document to a more than human 
authorship. Is there any one here who is unaware of the power ee there 
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is in Scripture of showing him to himself? Is there any one of you who has 
read so little of the Bible, or read it with so little attention, that he has 
never found his own case described—described with so surprising an accu- 
racy, that he felt as though he himself must have sat for the portrait ? 
When Scripture insists on the radical corruption of the heart, on its native 
enmity to God, and on all its deceitfulness, is there any one of us who will 
fail to allow-that the affirmations are every way just, supposing his own heart 
to be that of which the affirmations are made? And when over and above 
its more general statements the Bible descends, as it often does, into particu- 
lars ; when it speaks of the proneness of man to prefer a transient good to 
an enduring ; the objects in sight, however inconsiderable, to those of faith, 
however magnificent ; when it mentions the subterfuges and excuses of those 
whose conscience has been disquieted ; when it shows the vain hopes the 
false theories, the lying visions with which men suffer themselves to be 
cheated, or; rather, with which they cheat themselves, who is there amongst 
us who will venture to deny that the representation tallies most nicely either 
with what he is, or with what he was—with what he is, if he have never 
repented and sought forgiveness of sin; with what he was if his nature have 
been renewed by the operations of God’s Spirit? If there be anything like 
honesty in the mind of the student of Scripture, he must, we are persuaded, 
be continually startled in his pursuit, in finding his own thoughts and mo- 
tives and designs set in order before him. He must often come to a pause, 
arrested by a sort of revelation of things which he supposed hidden in the 
secrecies of his spirit, or which he did not suspect till they had been con- 
jured up from their places of concealment, and an agreement between what 
he reads and what he experiences, which makes the document in his hands 
both a record of his own private history and a detector of much which had 
escaped his own scrutiny. And if this be true, then, as is very evident, there 
belongs to the Bible the character which is assigned to it in the words of 
our text. You have but to look into the Bible and its pages will show you 
to yourselves, give you your moral image, acting the part of a critic, or judge, 
or discerner, and laying open to you the solitudes and the secrecies of your 
own souls. You will see portraits drawn in which you will instantly be 
forced to recognize yourselves; so that the effect will be as though the leaf 
were turned into a mirror ; and in place of being covered with descriptions, 
furnish a likeness of the individual who sat himself before it. As the preacher 
brings out from the Bible statement after statement as to human corrup- 
tion, and paints in the language and on the authority of revelation, the 
dapravity, the alienation, the treachery, the obduracy of the heart, he is vir- 
tually wielding a sword in the midst of the assembly ; and there is not one 
in the most crowded gathering, who, if he will not obstinately withdraw him- 
self from dissection, can pretend to deny that they are his own secret features 
which that dissection lays bare. And though it may seem somewhat extra- 
ordinary that notwithstanding the confessed diversity in human character 
we should thus make a simple description serve as the moral portrait of 
countless individuals, you will remember, that practically, all men are alike - 
the differences are only superficial, so that Solomon could affirm that—“as in 
water face answers to face, so the heart of man to man.” The face in the 
water is not a more accurate copy of the face of the beholder, than is the 
heart of one mana copy of any other man’s. And, therefore, with all the 
differences which there may be amongst men, differences in dispositions and 
tempers, partly from nature and partly from education, we still take the 
scriptural characteristic as actually belonging to every one in the assembly ; 
and holding up this characteristic, we affirm that we hold up the perfect 
image or likeness of cach man or each woman, without a solitary excep- 
tion ; and we boldly make our appeal to every hearer of the word, and de- 
mand of him whether the preacher do not morally affect such an exhibition 
of him to himself, that that word may most justly be described as—“a dis- 
eer of the eee and intents of the heart 2” 
ut, now, there remains a most important question—how comes it to 

that if the word of God possess this diededtinn power, so that it lays con 
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bare and exposes to his own eye all the secrecies of his soul—how comes it to 
. pass that so little effect is actually produced? The word being “sharper 
than any two-edged sword,” how is it that though faithfully wielded it should 
make such slight impression on the great mass of hearers? In these days, 
whatever it may have been in those of the apostle, we cannot doubt that 
there are numbers to whom practically the word of God is not asa “sword” 
at all; to whom it is a dull and blunted thing, gifted with no power of laying 
bare the heart. This is only because the hearers are utterly inattentive; be- 
cause they give no heed whatever to the statements of the preacher ; but go 
through the business of the sanctuary as a matter of form, in which they 
have no interest. It is no marvel if to such as these the word of God should 
not be asa “sword.’ They may be said to clothe themselves in that thick 
armour, the armour of indifference, and though dissection may be going on 
on all around, they ward off from themselves the knife of the anatomist. 
But there is another class of hearers, whether more or less numerous, we 
pretend not to say—there are those on whom considerable impression is often 
made by the preaching of the gospel, who, while they remain in church, and 
are actually hearkening to the solemn truths of religion, feel an interest in 
what is said, feel its power, and wish to use it for their guidance ; and in whom 
there seems the best moral promise presented of such an attempt at amend- 
ment of life, as would issue in genuine conversion. We are speaking now of 
something more than mere mental excitement. We speak of cases of whose 
frequency we have a thorough persuasion—cases in which the preached 
word is actually as a “sword ;” so that whilst the minister goes on with his 
description of the depravity and waywardness of the sinner, the hearer for a 
time is cut to the very quick ; and the effect is the same ag though a super- 
human voice were whispering to his heart—“ Thou art the man’ Are we to 
conelude that because but too possibly the great mass of a congregation re- 
main unconverted, notwithstanding all the energy and faithfulness with 
which the gospel may be published—are we to conclude that no effect what- 
ever is wrought on the majority of the hearers, beyond what might actually 
be wrought, if a speaker so handled any topic as to work powerfully on the 
natural feelings of his audience? We do not believe this. We are sure 
that we might take the experience of some amongst you as witnesses against 
this. Are there not some who would be ready to own that sermons have 
occasionally had on them a mighty and almost overcoming effect ; so that 
they have felt constrained to give full assent to the truths uttered in their 
hearing, though these truths have convicted them of heinous offences, and 
proved them placed in terrible danger. When the preacher has set forth 
with all the power which God enables him to employ, the condemnation 
under which the world naturally lies, when he has justified that condemna- 
tion by enlarging on the Divine attributes, and on the despite which is done 
to them by sin, and when he has thrown all his earnetness into a solemn ap- 
peal, beseeching the unconverted to apply the statement to themselves, and 
to flee at once from the wrath to which they are exposed, are we to doubt 
that there may have been some, and, perhaps, many in the assembly, who 
have all along owned to themselves that the speaker had truth on his side, 
and who have been conscious of a sort of determination that they would act 
on his counsel, and forsake a course against which he uttered his remon- 
strance? It is only the case described under different imagery by our Lord in 
his parable of the sower and the seed—the case of hearers who hear the 
word and receive it with alacrity ; but who having no root in themselves, 
endure but for awhile, like the corn that springs up in stony places. It is 
not that no impression has been made ; it is not that the preacher’s strength 
has been wholly thrown away, and there has been no response to his state- 
ment in the breasts of those by whom he was surrounded. It is rather that 
the hearers have taken no pains to deepen, and render permanent the im- 
pressions which preaching has made ; yea, perhaps in many cases, they have 
actually taken pains to obliterate those impressions, dreading the sacrifice 
which they must make if they resolve to be religious ; and, therefore, they 
have stifled convictions which would have led to repentance. a is that 
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they go from the church into the world with the voice of the preacher yet 
ringing in their ears, so that his voice is drowned in the noise of business, or 
the sounds of pleasure. There are moments, we are persuaded, in the life- 
time of the most careless amongst you, and those moments too passed in 
the house of the living God, at which those who are watchful for your 
souls might venture to think you not far from the kingdom of heaven. 
These are the moments when the preacher has literally rivetted you by his 
address ; when as he pressed truth after truth upon your attention, the con- 
science and the heart give a secret, but strong testimony to his statements ; 
and your only way of escaping from the uneasiness produced by them, has 
been by a resolve that you will “ cease to do evil, and learn to do well.” We 
will admit no question as to whether such moments come; for we know that 
preaching is one great engine through which God acts on man. We know, 
further, that he leaves none of you without the visitations of his Spirit ; and, 
therefore, have we the best reason for concluding that the seasous of which 
we have spoken, seasons in which the gospel works with vast energy on the 
hearer, occur to all those who are in the habit of attending public worship. 
And whenever such moments come, we again say, that we should regard the 
man on whom the preacher may be.said to have laid hold, as not far from 
the kingdom of heaven, if that man will only act promptly on the feelings 
which the sermon has excited, and if when he retires from the sanctuary he 
will forthwith give himself to prayer, entreating God to enable him to seek 
the things which belong to his peace. If in place of contenting himself with 
an indefinite purpose or promise, he will instantly commence the “cutting 
off the right hand, and the plucking out the right eye,” we can dare be certain 
that he will not be allowed to relapse into indifference, but will gradually be 
led on into practical Christianity, and be made “ meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” But the lamentable thing is, that there is ordinarily no 
attempt made to take advantage of impressions which have been wrought by 
the sermon. The man who has been all ear to what the preacher has to say ; 
in whose breast every word of the sermon seemed to find an echo; so that 
there has been no secret attempt at denial or controversy ; but rather an un- 
qualified admission of the veracity and justice of every allegation—this man, 
on the breaking up of the assembly, will actually make an effort to shake off 
the gloomy thoughts which have been excited within him, and converse with 
the first neighbour whom he meets on some matter of business, or politics. 
How is it possible that if you will not carry with you the moral impressions 
which may have been made by the earnest exhibition of truth—how is it 
possible that you should be at all advantaged by your attendance on the 
ministry of the gospel? We declare again our thorough conviction that 
often when we present you the portrait of the natural man as given in the 
Bible, there are numbers amongst you who feel forced to recognize your- 
selves ; and whenever this takes place, the word of God acts as “a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” We wield a sword in the midst 
of you, and the presumptuous, or the proud, or the worldly-minded, is dis- 
sected for the moment, and laid open to himself. If the man thus exhibited 
to himself, startled with the moral deformity which he has been forced to 
behold, would strive at once to act on the disclosure, and set about procuring 
a renovation of his nature, he would be immeasurably advantaged by the 
spectacle of his own sinfulness—soul and spirit will have been divided by 
conviction of sin, only to the becoming united in the blessed hope of for- 
giveness through Christ. But if he contents himself with having heard, and do 
not immediately and intently strive to act on its requirements, what is to be 
looked for, but that he will speedily loose all those feelings which have 
been excited within him, as the process went forward of dissecting the inner 
man? And then there will be no conversion, though there have been convic- 
tion, and that, too, through his own listlessness, his own indifference, and not 
through any want of truth in this emphatic declaration—*The word of 
God is quick and powerful, sharper than any twoedged sword, and a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” : 


Now, ps us recur again for afew moments to that very important and in- 
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teresting matter, the self-evidencing power of the Bible. We find in our 
text an assertion of this self-evidencing power, because if the word of God 
be a critic, judge, and detector of the thoughts and intents of the heart, it 
must evidently be able to show a man himself, and it is this showing a man 
himself which described in the case of the Corinthian unbeliever, forces on 
him a persuasion of the Divine origin of Scripture. Let us look a little more 
closely into this self-evidencing power of the Bible. We send a missionary 
to a barbarous tribe ; he settles down amongst the savages; but he can em- 
ploy no miracle ; he can work no wonders to fix the attention, and win the 
confidence of his wild auditory. You would think there was no chance of 
his making any way with these barbarians. He seems to have nothing at his 
disposal by which the pretensions of Christianity may be substantiated. If 
he could heal the sick ; if he could hush the elements; if he could raise the 
dead ; then, indeed, the wild denizens of the distant land might be expected 
to give ear to him as a messenger from heaven; but just standing asa de- 
fenceless stranger on their shores, what probability is there of success when 
he proceeds to denounce their ancestral superstitions, summoning them away 
from idols that they had invested with all the sacredness of Divine, and declar- 
ing as the alone Saviour of mankind, a being who died centuries back as a male- 
factor? But experience is all against you when you would conclude that 
Christianity cannot make way without miracle. True, the missionary has not 
the rod of Moses in his hand, with which to work wonders on the external 
creation ; but he has the sword described in our text with which to dissect 
the inner man. The simple preaching of the sinfulness of man, and of the 
sacrifice of Christ, has proved a mighty engine in the hands of the missionary ; 
and though he have done nothing but faithfully deliver his message, making 
no attempt at supporting its authority by an appeal to external evidence, 
yet have converts flocked in from the mass of idolators, and a moral regene- 
ration has gone out over the long degraded territory. And what account do 
we give of this phenomenon? Shall we say that Christianity has been ad- 
mitted without proof? Shall we say that those who have thrown off one re- 
ligion and embraced another, have been swayed by no reason, and plied with 
no evidence that the gospel is a communication from God? We could never 
assent to this. It were to pass a sweeping condemnation on all the Chris- 
tianity of evangelized heathen. The matter of fact is, that the gospel of 
Christ carries with it its own credentials. Wherever it is preached, there is 
a conscience to act upon ; amid all the derangements of humanity, a sense of 
right and wrong is never wholly extinguished, but even where that nature is 
most sunken, the principle is in action which applauds the cause of virtue 
and utters a protest against vice ; and which, stirring up forebodings when 
the mind looks onward to death, witnesses powerfully to our living under a 
retributive government. Conscience is everywhere man’s attribute ; there- 
fore Christianity has everywhere an evidence. As the missionary preaches 
to the savage of the wickedness of his heart, the conscience of the savage will 
force him to own the thorough truth of the missionaries discourse ; and as 
the speaker descends into particulars, and tells of all that repugnance to 
holiness which is domesticated within us, and enlarges upon the folly of 
every thought against the righteous government of our Maker, and insists on 
the feebleness of our strongest resolutions when the lightest temptation 
comes across our path, the conscience and the ear will go along with every syl- 
lable, and the word of God will be found to be superhuman trom its marvel- 
lous discernment and dissection of the heart. Ay, and the rude Hottentot 
no more takes his faith on hearsay, and the wild Indian no more bleeds 
without a reason, than the early converts who saw Christianity upborne by 
miracle, or patient students who work their way to conviction across the 
broad field of well arranged evidence. The barbarian who leans on his spear, 
and hearkens to the proclamation—he feels, provided only the Spirit of the 
living God carry home the word—he feels that the Bible and the conscience 
so fit into each other that the Artificer who made the one must have equally 
fashioned both. It is just the same with our home population. The peasant, 
who when the hard toil of the day is concluded, will sit at his yee door, 
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or by his cottage fire-side, and read the Bible with all the eagerness and all 
the confidence of one who receives it as a message from God—oh ! he has 
some better ground than common report or the tradition of his fathers on 
which to rest his persuasion of the Divinity of the volume. The book speaks 
to him as a voice which he feels never could issue from a mere human com- 
position. There is drawn such a picture of his own heart, the picture present- 
ing many features which he would not have discovered had they not been thus 
outlined, and which he recognizes as most accurate the instant they are ex- 
hibited ; till he can be sure that the Artist is none other than he who alone 
searches the heart. The pious inmate of the workshop or the cottage, has 
“a witnessin himself’? The home thrusts which he receives of the sword 
of the Spirit are his evidence that the weapon is of no earthly manufacture. 
The surprising manner in which, as it were, texts will start from the page 
and become spoken things rather than written, this stamps Scripture to him 
as literally the word of God. Prophets and apostles may have written 
it ; but the Almighty still utters it. I do not say that this self-evidencing 
power of the Bible will make the peasant a match in argument for the un- 
believer; but if he is not equipped for attack, he is admirably prepared for 
resistance. The assailant may urge his chronological, and grammatical, and 
historical objections ; the simple Christian may be unable to answer them ; 
but he will fall back on his own experience ; he will so intrench himself 
within the manifestations of truth which have been made to his own con- 
science, that he will not for an instant suspect that Christianity after all may 
be “a cunningly devised fable.” But he will hold fast in all its beauty, and 
all its integrity the truth that “if any man sin we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our 
sins.” Blessed be God for the provision which he has thus made for the 
“poor! God has, indeed, had a care for the little ones of his flock ; he loves 
them too well to leave them defenceless. We thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou hast made the gospel of thy Son to be its 
own witness, its own rampart. We thank thee, that if thy word be “quick 
and powerful, sharper than any twoedged sword,” it dissects us but to let in 
that healing balm which proves itself it8 own remedy for the sinful and the 
lost! And now, what have we to ask, but that if there be one who has 
hitherto been unbelieving and cared for none of these things, the secrets of 
his heart may be made manifest ; and while we announce that God is angry 
with the wicked, that those who forget him shall be turned into hell ; but, 
that nevertheless, he hath so loved the world as to give his only begotten 
Son for its redemption—this is the “sword” which we have to wield. We 
do not attack the unbeliever merely with the truth of his lost and ruined 
condition ; we attack him also with that of his having been redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ. There maybe an internal witness to the excellence 
and sufficiency of the remedy, as well as to the extent and inveteracy of the 
disease. Oh! that the careless one, hearing truths at once so terrifying and © 
encouraging, may be pricked to the heart upon perceiving that the word of 
God does indeed “ divide asunder soul and spirit, the joints and marrow.” 
and then being brought wounded and helpless to the foot of the cross, my 


rejoice in knowing that “Jesus died the just for the unjust, to bring us 
unto God.” 
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** Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—Ephesians vy. 20. 


THERE are few duties which the Bible enjoins iu terms of so large a require- 
ment as the duty of thanksgiving. It must be true that to the Christian the 
causes of gladness always exceed the causes of melancholy ; so that in times 
the darkest and most adverse, the Christian has greater cause to rejoice than 
to be downcast. This must be true, else Scripture could not speak as it 
does, of our giving thanks in everything, and of our rejoicing evermore. And 
it were easy, if it suited our purpose, to show you that the excess is always on 
the side of the motives to joy. A redeemed being, fighting his way onwards, 
with God for his protector, to an inheritance reserved for him in the heavens, 
he can never have right to be so depressed by occurrences, difficulties, and 
trials as to allow sadness to master his spirit. Knowing himself appointed to 
a splendid immortality, though left for a while to warfare with evil, he 
ought to be continually gathering from the assured blessedness and magnifi- 
cence of the future, far more than a counterpoise to all the anxiety and 
wretchedness of the present ; and the Christian’s hope, as being a hope that 
is “full of immortality,” must be all times sufficient to outweigh the cares 
and the woes of the most disastrous estate. So that there would be nothing 
strange in the spectacle—it would be simply the exhibition of an expected but 
certain good making more than amends for a felt but transitory ill—if you 
saw a smile on the Christian’s cheek, and heard praise from the Christian’s 
tongue, when the sweetnesses of life were departing one by one, or if you 
found him rejoicing rather than in tears, when the firmament was overspread 
with gloom, and war, famine, and pestilence held a kind of revelry on the 
earth. It is not—(and there could not be preferred a greater libel on Chris- 
tianity than such a supposition)-—it is not, that religion deadens the sympa- 
thies of nature, or renders its subjects less sensitive to pain and aftliction. 
We are rather persuaded, that religion, as it unquestionably strengthens tne 
intellect and enlarges the understanding, so does it give acuteness to the 
sensibilities, and a more exquisite delicacy to the feelings ; and if there be a 
wilder outbreak of grief, and a more piercing lament on the part of those 
who know not God, when a spoiler has been busy with the objects of their 
love, we know that there may be as tender regrets, and as real breaking up 
of the fountains of the heart, when no words but these are uttered—* The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
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Lord” But possessing always a reason for joy, which cannot be outdone by 
any reason for grief, eternity being set against time, it is clear that the 
requiring a Christian to “rejoice evermore,” is the simply requiring him to 
live up to his privileges; and that only through neglectfulness of those privi- 
leges, or a faithlessness in their appropriation, which is most dishonouring 
to God, can the pressure of adverse events keep down the sense of happiness 
and the emotions of gratitude, and interfere with a continued obedience to 
the injunction of the text—“ Giving thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” __ 

But we stop far short of the real facts of the case, if we represent the 
Christian’s gladness as the result merely of the excess of the material of joy 
over that of the material of grief. You will find, that the Bible requires far 
more of a Christian than the giving thanks, because the happiness which 
attaches to his portion exceeds in amount the unhappiness. It carries its 
demands to so lofty a point, that there is not the solitary occurrence, and not 
the single allotment, for which it does not require him to be thankful ; so 
that whilst the scene of our mortal pilgrimage is crowded with occasions of 
sorrow and dejection, the Christian is required to turn them, by some powerful 
and transforming process, into occasions of praise and gratulation. You have 
this broad idea of the duty of thanksgiving conveyed by the words of St. Paul 
in our text. The apostle, you observe, enjoins on the Ephesians that they 
should “ give thanks always and for all things.” We do not, of course, under- 
stand him as requiring that they should always be engaged in specific acts of 
thanksgiving. Such expressions must be understood as rather defining the 
habit of mind, and the bent of practice, than as recommending one incessant 
and unvarying employment. And it consists with the use of similar expres- 
sions in other parts of the Bible, that we place this limitation on the words 
of the text. Onr Saviour said of himself—“I ever,” or I always, “ taught in 
the temple ;” thus only denoting habit or frequency. In like manner we are 
told by St. Luke, that the apostles, after the ascent of their Lord, “ were 
continually in the temple, praising and blessing God ;” but no one under- 
stands more by the phrase, than that the apostles were in the habit of resort- 
ing to the temple whenever it was opened for public service. Hence the 
demand that we give thanks “always and for all things,” amounts to a 
demand that we engage frequently in acts of gratitude and praise, whilst it 
enjoins such a temper of mind as shall be a continual thanksgiving to our 
God. He may fairly be said to “ give thanks always and for all things,” who, 
omitting not solemn and set times for the offering of praise, cultivates sedu- 
lously that disposition, which reads money in everything, and thus finds in 
the events of each hour new motive to the devout acknowledgment—* How 

recious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them! 

f I should count them, they are more in number than the sand.” But if the 
insertion of the words “ always and in all things,” does mark that the Christian 
should always keep uppermost in his mind the consciousness that “ God is love,? 
it follows that he must have reasons for believing that all things work together 
for his good.” It isthe frame of spirit which is the great object of the precept ; 
andit were not possible, that the mind should always be ina thankful attitude, 
unless there were proof within reach that nothing happens which is not over- 
ruled for good. Weare not merely to be always in a thankful frame, on the 
the principle that the good in our portion overbalances the evil ; but “ every- 
thing,” whatsoever it be, whatsoever its definition amongst men, is to 
administer afresh to our thankfulness, and thus the tide of Christian grati- 
tude is to flow on deep and unchecked, just because there can happen nothing 
which does not roll into the channel its contribution to the causes of praise. ‘ 

Such undoubtedly is the account furnished by our text of the thanks- 
giving required of the Christian. Let us employ ourselves in considering the 
accuracy of this account. In the first place, we will examine our text as 
enjoining thanksgiving as a duty; in the second place, as pro osing “ all 
things,” with no exception whatsoever, as the subject matter of that thanks- 
giving. “Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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I. Now it cannot be necessary, that we should speak at any great length on 
the duty of giving thanks. It is the duty which of all others may be de- 
clared natural to man, and which can be declined by none but those whose 
dispositions almost prove themselves not human. It would seem to have been 
determined in every age and by every nation, that ingratitude is so execrable a 
thing that they who display it deserve to be turned out by acclamation from the 
circle of civilized communities. There have been kingdoms, in which ingrati- 
tude, like murder or theft, subjected a man to be brought as a criminal to 
the judgment-seat ; and even the most savage tribes, over whom: neither arts 
nor religion had shed a softening influence, have proved themselves taught, 
as though by an instinct which no barbarism can overpower, that to be un- 
mindful of benefits demonstrates an unworthiness which disqualifies for all 
the intercourses of life. And in accordance with this constitution of our 
nature, which may be said spontaneously to generate gratitude, there is not 
often, when kindnesses are shown between man and man, a deficiency in 
thanksgiving. The real fact is, that gratitude craves a vent, and he who feels 
himself obliged, finds a relief in acknowledging the obligation ; so true are 
those words of the psalmist, “A joyful and pleasant thing it is to be thankful.” 
‘We should perhaps, therefore, never think of making a set discourse on the 
duty of gratitude, if it were only from man to man that there was required 
the entertainment and expression of thankfulness ; we should argue that if 
gratitude were not felt, and if feeling did not embody itself in speech, there 
must be something of a natural defect, against which it were idle to bring 
reasoning or exhortation. But it is quite clear, that the set discourse is not 
out of place when the thanksgiving in question is that from man to God. 
We have the spectacle forced upon us on every side, of men who would blush 
to be thought ungrateful to their fellows, whose sensibilities are tenderly 
alive to the least kindness shown them by a friend or a stranger, but who 
seem void of all consciousness that they owe anything to God, and untouched 
by the numberless benefits which they are every moment receiving at his 
hands. And here we have no natural defect. Men are capable of grati- 
tude, and well accustomed to the giving it expression ; but through some mys- 
terious blindness or perverseness, they overlook or deny the prime Benefactor, 
and recognising not his hand they give him no praises. We reckon it as one of 
the most surprising of moral phenomena, that all that warm-heartedness and 
all that intenseness of feeling, on which a kind word or look will instantly 
and irresistibly operate, seemed chilled or laid aside, when the loving-kind- 
nesses of God are being arrayed, and that the very men, to whom-you could 
not give a “cup of cold water” without receiving in return some of the 
gushings of an affectionate spirit, will take momentarily at the hands of their 
Creator the richest of his gifts, and yet neither display nor experience the 
least emotion of thankfulness. We call this a moral phenomenon, from 
which the commonness takes off nothing of the marvel ; for though we might 
have reckoned a total want of gratitude amongst the fearful entailments of 
the fall, yet that the gratitutde which is summoned forth by the least benefit 
which man bestows, should be refused to the greatest which God bestows— 
there is in this something so opposed to what might be fairly looked for, that 
it certainly requires, if it does not defy, explanation. __ 

There are two reasons, we think, to be given for this phenomenon. The 
first is the practical atheism which loses sight of a First Cause, and idolises 
second causes ; the second is the repugnance there is in our nature to the 
owning itself dependent. We have only space to hint at these reasons, but 
each deserves your most serious attention. 

Weare clear, first of all, that with the great mass of mankind there is 

ractically a shutting out of God from all the concerns of the world. If it 
Ea possible, by any tortuous explanation, to refer an effect, whether for or 
against us, to secondary causes, the First Cause is almost certain to have no 
place whatever in men’s calculations. If, for example, there can be given 
a plausible account of the coming or departing of a pestilence ; from the state 
of the atmosphere, the weather, or the soil, men will turn the atmosphere, 
the weather, or the soil into God; ascribing disease to the alee as 
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though those elements were royal and independent agents, crowned and 
sceptred to give life or to destroy. And it is in no ways marvellous, that 
there should be the absence of gratitude to God,-and therefore of thanks- 
giving, when there is no distinct recognition of his interference. Ef you could 
keep uppermost in men the consciousness that “all things are of God,’ you 
would, to a certain extent at least, obtain from them the offering of praise to 
their Maker ; but whilst all the business of the universe is regarded as carried 
on through second causes, and the overruling and energising hand is never dis- 
cerned operating by and through these second causes, it must necessarily come 
to pass, that human gratitude will expend itself on inferior beings to the 
neglect of the superior, and that one man will thank another for a kindness 
and yet never thank God, who disposed him to that kindness. So that a 
want of due consideration of God as the real Benefactor, whoever may be 
the instrument, produces much, or most of that want of thanksgiving to God 
which characterises the multitudes who can be warmly grateful to their 
fellow-men. It is not that they are insensible to kindness ; it is that they do 
not consider the Author. According to that pathetic remonstrance of God— 
“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ; but Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not consider.” d : 

And yet the want of thankfulness to God is not entirely produced by this 
practical atheism, or this idolatry of second causes. There is, secondly, a 
vast repugnance in our nature to the owning itself dependent ; and if you 
could argue men out of their atheism, if you compel them to set aside second 
causes and to admit that they subsist momentarily on the bounty of God, they 
‘would be so dissatisfied at their being forced to confess themselves altogether 
dependent, their gratitude would be overpowered by a kind of sullenness, 
and they would give no thanks for a discovery which they would rather not 
have made. The darling project of man, so long as he is not recovered from 
his natural alienation, is the doing without God ; and of course, until he be 
brought to abhor and renounce this project, he is morally inaccessible to 
any demonstration of his dependence, by which we would excite him to be 
thankful to God; for there is comparatively nothing to be gained by a ver- 
dict of the reason that he has cause to be grateful, so long as there is a 
cherished wish in the heart not to lie under obligation. 

These reasons will perhaps as sufficiently account for the utter absence of 
thanksgiving to God, which so undeniably characterises the great mass of society, 
And if there be such a failure in the payment of that tribute, which it would 
only seem natural that we should render to the last farthing, the impressing 
upon men the duty of thanksgiving canrot be set down as a work of superero- 
gation, but, on the contrary, should often find a place amongst the labours of 
the ministers of Christianity. We would therefore urge on an audience, 
that they make it their business to consider attentively the benefits conferred 
on them by God ; to charge their memories with those benefits ; to measure, 
so far as the dimensions can be taken, their excellence ; to study carefully 
their circumstances of dependence ; and to observe how a moment’s relaxa- 
tion of the Almighty’s loving-kindness would take from life all that makes it 
desirable, and yet leave death indescribably terrible; and then when they 
have made this survey, and completed this summary, let them be shamed by 
the gratitude which even brutes can manifest, if they are conscious of no 
emotions of thankfulness. And though it may not be easy to reason one’s 
self into feeling, the palpable obligation of thanksgiving would so force itself 
on their notice, that they would be led to pray for a grateful heart, and thus 
obtain and present the offering which is so acceptable to him who cannot 
really be advantaged by any services of created beings, but as though he had 
no magnificent palace, and no throne of stupendous architecture, he allows 
himself, out of his infinite condescension, to be described as the “ Holy One who 
inhabits the praises of Israel,” and who therefore will lay, as an injunction 
upon his creatures whom he had both created and redeemed, that they “ Give 
thanks always for all things unto God and the Father in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

IL. But o duty of thanksgiving will be yet more evident, when we have 
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to consider, in the second place, the subject matter of gratitude. We are 
directed by the apostle to “ give thanks for all things ;” aud it were easy, and 
it would be a pleasing occupation, to bring before you a long and wide cata- 
logue of benefits, and to summon you as each separate act of beneficence 
passed under review, to “praise the Lord, for his merey endureth for ever.’ 
But if we show you that thanks are due for what men count small every-day 
mercies, and that thanks are due for what they count evils, we shall have 
examined the only cases on which there can be debate, and may safely remit 
to yourselves the completing of the proof that we should “give thanks in 
all things.” 

Look then, first, at the small or every-day mercies. There seems to us, that 
there is no stronger evidence of human littleness, than the disposition to 
overlook this or that thing as little. It quite consists, for example, with our 
ideas of God, and we reckon it every way worthy of his greatness and dignity, 
that he should be sending out his inspections over the splendid theatre of 
immensity, and that there should be what may be called the walkings to 
and tro of the Eternal Mind amid the gorgeous assembly of systems and of 
worlds ; but it does not so well accord with our apprehensions of Deity, that 
we should consider him as circumscribed within the tiny drop of water, and 
finding scope for his Almightiness in that insignificant spherule. And yet we 
kuow well enough from the discoveries of science that this tiny drop is 
a miniature universe; that within its petty circumference breathe and 
move an hundred tribes, ay, and that between these tribes there are as 
wide differences in magnitude, as between the most gigantic tenant of the 
ocean and the frailest insect that skims along its surface. And there may 
be needed nothing but a greater stretch and acuteness of faculty, and we 
should find all the architecture of a noble creation within particles, the 
minutest of matter, and perceive that on a stage whose narrowness had almost 
made it elude observation there were as distinctly the movings of Omni- 
potence, and as vividly the limnings of Godhead, as on the unlimited 
expanse of the tields of space, or the broad canopy which he hath lined 
with the stars. And thus finding that the drop of water or the floating par- 
ticle is a universe to God, removes him far more from association with what is 
human and finite, than the knowing that he spreads his might and his watch- 
fulness over what we ourselves call an universe. It is immeasurably more 
incomprehensible, how God should gather himself into the tiny particle, and 
build a world within a hair’s breadth, and crowd the insignificant point with 
animated tribes, and give to each its separate dwelling, and appoint to each 
inexhaustible storehouses, and thus make the atom, which could scarcely be 
detected by the strongest eye-sight, a rolling planet with its teeming, and 
multiform, and busy population. We say of this that it is immeasurably 
more incomprehensible, and presents a wonder which far-more distances 
thought, than that with stupendous power God should have called from 
nothing the infinite fabric, and filled the immense structure with himself. 
When you speak of Almightiness, thought dilates till it has imagined for it 
a sphere, whose centre, according to the well known saying of Pascal, “is 
everywhere, and whose circumference nowhere ;” but when you would give this 
Almightiness a sphere whose diameter should be less than the least measur- 
able length, and when you tell me, as the microscope tells me, that on and in 
this globe there shall be space for the energy, and creativeness, and wisdom 
of Deity, then indeed you set before me an inexplicable mystery; for 
although I can make some way in representing to myself a giant on a giant’s 
scene of action, yet to leave the giant in his resistlessness, and to reduce the 
scene to action within narrower boundaries than thus circumscribes the 
tiniest insect, then it is I am altogether overpowered, and thought which can 
in some degree expand with the expatiations of the Almighty over infinity, 
cannot comprehend his gatherings around the invisible atom. And yet this 
is God ; the universe cannot hold him, and, nevertheless, the least mote 
which floats in the sunbeam is large enough for his workings. _ i 

And if God condense, as it were, his Almightiness into the minutest things, 
as well as diffuse it over the unlimited, what benefit can he ee which is 
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too small to deserve thanksgiving? We count one benefit small as com- 
pared with another which we count large; but just as we think it demon- 
strable from our foregoing statements, that an atom isa world to God, and 
a world an atom, so are we persuaded it must be the same effort of loving- 
kindness to bestow the large benefit as the small, and there must be gathered 
into the gift which is every moment communicated, all the glowing benevo- 
lence which is recognized and confessed in some extraordinary donation. If 
you would apply a microscope to an every-day mercy, you might discover in 
it, asin the atom or the water drop, the very same demonstration of the pre- 
sence of the Omnipotent, as in the surprising interposition which has marked 
some great crisis in your life; and, therefore, you are only giving a melan- 
choly proof of the feebleness and short-sightedness of your nature, if you 
So cast up benefits under the divisions of great and small, that you think any 
too trivial to claim the tribute of your thanksgiving. It costs God 
(if we may use such an expression) the same labour to build the world 
as the atom, the same love to give the moment’s breath, and the em- 
pire’s dowry; and if it be for the love shown that we render thanks, 
we owe, therefore, the same amount, whether the instance of mercy be rare 
and almost unexampled, or whether it be of daily and even momentary 
occurrence. Besides it ought to be evident, on the least reflection, that the 
common and daily benefits of life are usually the greatest and the most 
valuable in their nature. The continuance of health to the body, and of un- 
derstanding to the mind ; the supply of fast recurring necessities; the con- 
stant privilege of free access to God ; the unvarying promise of immortality 
through Christ—these favours, with which the wings of each instant are 
laden, or which in fact are given to us as often as time has moments, are 
literally, even in our own weak calculations, the most precious and costly of 
gifts ; so that if we feel not our obligation to be thankful every instant, we re- 
ceive in a large measure of God’s most excellent donations, and think we owe 
him no gratitude. Oh! it is a cold and withered heart that lies in that man’s 
breast, who requires a miracle before he will recognize a mercy. Life is one 
perpetual miracle. That there is no sudden standing still of the pulse; that the 
reason is not extinguished and the whole soul left in darkness; that the path 
of escape for eternity is not blocked up, but that now, even now, there may 
be aspringing to the refuge ; these favours—favours which while I speak 
every one of you is receiving—deserve to be set down as nothing short of 
miracles. They are all evidences, that the agency of the Omnipotent is busy 
on our behalf ; and though to a carnal eye there might, for example, seem 
to be something more of miracle in being snatched from the whirlpool or 
drawn from the fire, than in the being upheld in unbroken health, yet why 
should there be less miracle, why less demands on the Divine watchfulness and 
might in the continually warding off of accident, than in the preserving me 
uninjured amid the assaults of affliction ? “ Fearfully and wonderfully made !”? 
Omnipotence alone sustains from moment to moment this framework of | 
matter, which God wrought under his hands, and the immortal spirit which 
he breathed into it as an occupant. And if there must be miracle to move 
me to gratitude, is it not miracle enough that there is nothing natural but 
everything supernatural in breath succeeding breath, and pulse succeedin 

pulse, ay, and that there will be as full and distinct a putting forth of the 
strength of Divinity on my behalf if I am spared to finish the sentence which 
ig now upon my tongue, as if when a world was rocking and a firmament 
falling, I were caught up from the ruin, the only saved thing amid a cre- 
ation’s desolation ? And, therefore, never let there be any entertainment of 
the thought, that this or that benefit received from God may be passed by as 
small, or dismissed without an acknowledgment. God cannot give what is 
small. You say, the atom, the particle, is small. N. ay,notso. A world with 
a countless population, each member of it fashioned into such exquisite 
symmetry, that in gazing on it you would think that the Maker had nothing 
to do but to feather its wings and to polish its joints—why call this small ? 
Large enough for the workings of Omnipotence, shall it be disregarded as 
small nee finite and the feeble? God, I tell you, cannot give what is 
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small, He can give nothing which required not Christ’s blood as its pur- 
chase money. For where is the blessing, associated either with the present 
life or the future, which was not forfeited through the apostacy of Adam, 
the bestowment of which, therefore, is not an evidence of suretyship under- 
taken and effected—a witness that there has been a recovery of the lost and 
castaway birthright ? And shall a favour which was worth the crucifixion, 
a favour which Deity could not have granted unless Deity had taken flesh— 
shall this be defined as small by our narrow arithmetic? And that, too, on 
the very reason which ought to swell its magnitude till it overpass reckoning 
—the reason of a constant repetition, or of momentary communication? No fs 
rather, if it be even the least possible of mercies which is adduced as de- 
manding your gratitude, will you not feel that it amply vindicates this large 
and unqualified principle—* Giving thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

But you must, I hope, be satisfied that you owe God thanks for what men 
count small and every-day mercies ; do you not also owe him thanks for what 
they count evils? If not, then ea would be grateful for food, but not for 
medicine. We say not, indeed, that evil comes direct from God, or that it is 
ever to be reckoned amongst his donations. But it ought to he received by 
you as an elementary principle—a principle which furnishes a key to the 
deepest of mysteries—that all evil is so overruled by God, that in one way or 
another it shall do the work of good ; and we nothing doubt, that when at 
last the roll of Providence shall be spread out, so that all orders of intelli- 
gence may scan the lines and trace the plan of the Creator’s dealings, there 


will be heard through the universe one thrilling confession, that evil hath . 


from the beginning been so compelled to help forward the purposes of mercy, 
that the sum total of happiness exceeds finally, and that too by a vast 
balance, what would have been its amount had man not been permitted to 
fall, or had there been built such a hedge around Paradise as to leave no 
avenue for the tempter. Yes, God shall be praised for having permitted evil 
‘as well as for having bestowed good. Then, as order is extracted from con- 
fusion, and the clouds and vapours, which had accompanied the sun of his 
moral government as it made the circuit of this disorganized creation, forin 
themselves into a couch of gold and vermillion, on which that sun shall 
rest majestical, the redeemed and the unfallen shall alike see and confess 
that evil has been an engine in the resistless hands of Deity ; and as they 
mark the glorious issues of the overrulings of evil—(issues which even now 
commend themselves to our admiration, for without evil there would have 
been no union of Divinity with humanity)—they shall praise God for what 
can be traced to his permission as well as for what must be referred to his 
authorship ; and thus shall “ giving thanks in everything” occupy their rich 
melodies, when the echoes of the great burning shall have died away, and 
the new heavens and the new earth rise brilliant from the fires of a long 
delayed vengeance. But they need not defer to the future the finding 
causes for thankfulness in permitted evil. We cannot now go at length, as 
we have often done, into the advantages of affliction ; but we may say sum- 
marily, that these advantages are so many and great, affliction so serving as 
medicine to the soul, and medicine being so needful to souls diseased with 
sin, that we have reason, not only to be content, but to rejoice in, all the 
crosses and vexations with which we meet; taking them as arguments of 
God’s good-will towards us—tokens, that he designs to bless us, if we will 
not frustrate his purposes—and thus extracting from evil the material of 
thankfulness, because, “ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and “ chasten- 
ing, though for the present not joyous but grievous, nevertheless, afterward 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” He who has not learned to 
thank God for sufferings, can scarcely feel true gratitude for mercies. Leta 
man be renewed by the Holy Ghost (and no unrenewed soul regards God as a 
benefactor), and he will not fail, if visited by troubles, to believe and feel 
that “all things work together for good,” and therefore to class afflictions 
amongst benefits. a nee 

This, then, is what belongs to you as Christians—the cultivation ; a thank- 
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ful spirit—a spirit which shall read and acknowledge mercy in everything. 
Undoubtedly there will be occasions, when after a special mercy we should 
render what the prophet calls “the calves of our lips.” Signal mercies, 
over and above those which are of common occurrence, there will be both to 
nations and individuals; and as we set up in conspicuous places the statues 
of heroes and of patriots who have deserved well of their country, thus up- 
holding their memory and exciting others to imitation, so should we, as it 
were, in the loftiest and the securest departments of the soul, erect mementos 
of the gracious dealings of Providence, that our spirits, in suryeying the re- 
cords of mercy, may be always kept attuned to gratitude. But the “giving 
thanks always for all things,” this it is which we would specially press upon 
your attention. We have comparatively no fears of your not giving thanks 
on great occasions and for signal mercies; what we fear is, a habit of over- 
looking little and every day things, and not feeling them to be cause for 
praise. 

And then, observe the concluding words of our text ; “in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Our prayers and our praises must alike be presented in 
and through this all prevailing name. In themselves they are weak and 
polluted, but purified with his merits they rise with acceptance and find 
favour with God. The Lord Jesus Christ is our argument in asking, and 
should be our incentive in thanking. “He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things ?? Here is our argument for asking. We remember what God has 
given in giving us his Son, and we feel that nothing that is really for our 
good shall ever be withheld. But then it is because Christ hath suffered and 
died that God is ready to bestow blessings on the sinful. Everything was 
forfeited through transgression ; nothing of mercy remained ; but the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world preserved for us whatever is bright in 
our present estate, as well as procured for us whatsoever is glorious in our 
future. Therefore do we give thanks in his name, as well as pray in his 
name. We discern the sprinkling of his blood in every mercy we receive, 
and our heart, should be with Christ on the cross when we take our daily 
bread, as well as when we hope for immortality. Lift up, then, your voices, 
and magnify God, who “giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” We do not 
deny that life is crowded with cares, and that the best amongst men must 
expect no inconsiderable share of trouble as their portion ; but nothing hap- 
pens to the Christian for which he ought not to be thankful—nothing for which, 
whatever his present feelings may be, he will not be thankful when he is 
permitted to review by the light of another world the incidents of his earthly 
pilgrimage. We do not ask of you any stoical indifference to trouble ; we 
do not want you to be insensible to pain; but consider yourselves as strangers 
upon earth, strangers who are journeying with Jesus as their guide to a 
bright home above. Remember also, that “tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope ;” and you will “give thanks 


always for all things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 
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“And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide 
with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth.”—John xiv. 16, 17. 


Ir is in the prospect of his speedy departure from earth, and return to his 
Father, that our Saviour here speaks to his timid disciples. Sorrow had filled 
their hearts because they had been told that “ yet a little while,” and “they 
should see him no more.” Their views of the nature of the Redeemer’s work 
were so defective, and even erroneous, that his death appeared to them to 
involve the destruction of every hope, and his removal to be nothing less 
than a total surrender of his pretensions. But Christ assured them that, on 
the contrary, it was actually expedient for them that he should depart ;— 
that his departure was necessary in order to secure the descent of the Spirit ; 
that it would be more for their profit that the Spirit should come than that 
himself should remain. And what we wish especially to engage your atten- 
tion with, upon the present commemoration of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, is the title which our Lord gives to the Comforter, or the character 
under which the Holy Ghost is presented to the church. He is spoken of, 
you observe, as “the Spirit of truth ;” and we believe that it will be for 
your comfort and edification that we should examine with some care the 
accuracy of this title,—that we should consider the justice with which such 
a description could be assigned to the Third Person in the ever blessed 
Trinity. 

Then, without further preface, you have before you, the subject of our 
present discourse. In the immediate prospect of departing from earth, Christ 
is promising to send the Holy Ghost as the Comforter of the church ; 
and this title it is which we are carefully to examine, and from which we 
must endeavour to draw encouragement and instruction—* He shall give you 
another Comforter, that, he may abide with you for ever ; even the Spirit of 
truth.” : 

Now, it is a very emphatic, though a brief description of the Holy Ghost, 
which our Lord here gives—that he is “ the Spirit of truth.” It was by and 
through a lie that evil gained entrance into the world; for by a lie the 
tempter prevailed upon our first mother to eat of the forbidden fruit. God 
had solemnly declared to Adam and Eve that death should be the conse- 
quence of disobedience ; but the serpent said unto the woman—“ Ye shall 
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not surely die’ And the woman hearkened to the lie; and her belief in 
the lie it must have been which strengthened her to disobey. For though 
the beauty of the fruit, and the hope of becoming as God, might have done 
much to have shaken her constancy, it is evident that unless there had been 
something of a secret persuasion that she “should not die ;” unless, that is, 
the lie had gained credence, she would not have dared to violate the command- 
ment. Thus it was by a lie that Satan made an entrance for death—Satan 
who is both a liar anda murderer. And it was to this, we may suppose, that 
our Lord referred when he addressed the unbelieving Jews as the children 
of the devil—“ Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do. He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the 
truth, because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it.” And in the book of 
Proverbs you find the imagery of Paradise used in illustration of the excel- 
lency of truth. “A wholesome tongue,” saith the wise man, “is a tree of 
life ; but perverseness therein is a breach in the spirit.’ The remarks of 
Bishop Horne upon this verse, are truly beautiful—* We detest,” saith he, 
“the tongue that perverted mankind from the path of life, and made a 
breach in the spirit at which sin entered, and death by sin ; but everlasting 
benediction be on that tongue which spake as no other tongue ever did or 
could speak, pardon, peace, and comfort to lost mankind. That was ‘the tree 
of life whose leaves were for the healing of the nations ;—with the tongue 
confession is made unto salvation.” Thus it ison a le—a departure from 
truth, that we have to charge all the sinfulness and all the misery with which 
our world is overrun. ‘vil first introduced by means of a lie has been con- 
tinually promulgated through the same instrumentality. And the multiplied 
disorders of the earth are rectified in proportion as truth gains ascendancy. 
Alas! the dominion of falsehood has been almost universally established !— 
talse notions of God and of ourselves ; false views of happiness ; false esti- 
mates of good and evil ; false dealings in the intercourses of life. Who is not 
conscious of these and other forms of falsehood ? Who can fail when observing 
how generally applicable are the words of the prophet—* Truth is fallen in 
the street, and equity cannot enter”—who can fail to acknowledge that 
that through which Satan established his sovereignty is still his great weapon 
in oppressing human kind. The Apostle Paul, in addressing the Ephesian 
church, employs under a commendation of truth, all the motive derivable 
from the fact that Christians compose one mystical body—* Wherefore, 
putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour: for we are 
members one of another.” As though he had said that falsehood should 
have been ‘excluded by that brotherhood which the gospel had introduced. 
A lie had divided and displaced the human family ; but now that they were 
re-united through the one faith and the one baptism, lying should be put 
away, and the truth only spoken. It is amongst the most melancholy proofs 
of our fallen estate, that a propensity to swerve from the truth seems actually 
born with us, so that often, with children, the earliest exercise of the gift of 
speech is an endeavour at deceiving their parents. And as we grow up, it 
cannot be denied, that a rigid and unvarying adherence to truth is the most 
difficult of our duties. Temptations continually arise to concealment or 
misrepresentation, even when we would not go the length of actual de- 
nial. Hence the suspicion and mistrust which are perpetually circulating 
between man and man. We have comparatively no confidence in each other: 
and men feel secure of the honesty of their fellow men rather in proportion 
as they know it for their interest to be honest, than from the entertaining an 
opinion of their inviolable honour. We do admit, indeed—and it is a kind 
ot redeeming fact amongst a host of others disgraceful to our nature—we do 
admit that a liar is held in general abhorrence, there being no more odious 
name with whieh an individual can be branded. To charge a man with 
the telling a lie is the very summit of insult, and if the charge be substan- 
tiated, it 1s almost like effecting his banishment from all that is polished and 
gracetul in society. Henceforward the individual bears upon him a stigma 
which ri ee be effaced, so prompt and so firm is the chivalry which 
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steps forward when truth has been outraged. But with all our admiration of 
the scorn with which a lie is thus treated ; with all our desire that society 
may never be reduced to any milder treatment of the man whose word it 
proves false, we cannot infer that there is any such love of truth in the 
human breast as may require us either to retract or qualify our foregoing as- 
Sertions. We cannot but feel and suspect that if we could resolve into its 
elements that showy abhorrence of a lie which is so visible in society, it 
would presently lose much of its apparent loftiness and purity ; for there is 
a cowardice in telling a lie, which is just fitted to move the contempt of 
those who care nothing for its sinfulness. Men have naturally an admira- 
tion of courage in whatever way displayed; and therefore they despise a 
liar as they do the poltroon, who in the hour of assault turns his back upon the 
foe. And over and above the cowardice which is manifested by a lie, there 
is the injury which is done to society. For you have only to make lying 
general, so that it shall be impossible for any one man to place confidence in 
the word of any other, and you would evidently introduce universal confu- 
sion, and bring toa stand the various businesses of life. Since there is no 
way of getting at a man’s thoughts, except through his words, it is plain that 
unless his words be a faithful representaiion of his thoughts, every individual 
becomes practically shut up in himself, and the whole of the community 
would be rapidly broken into isolated units, stripped of all power of com- 
bining, and even repelling each the other, so as to make association impos- 
sible. Therefore, it may be little more than a consciousness that its own 
permanence is identified with adherence to truth, which induces society to 
be so vehement in its rebuke of a lie. And when you add to this the admira- 
tion of bravery, which may as well be elicited by the integrity of the answer 
or statement, as by the boldness with which the hero fronts danger, you have 
material enough from which to account for the general reprobation of false- 
hood, without ascribing to it any innate love of truth. But even if the re- 
verse were the fact, if the contempt in which a liar is held might be re- 
ferred to the very highest principles, it would remain undeniable that the 
earth is overspread by falsehood under varieties of form, and that whatever 
the degree in which indignation at falsehood is excited, it exists in a degree 
which proves this indignation but little efficacious in destroying its empire. 
There is not the land where certain false principles are not wielding an in- 
fluence which should belong only to true. There is not a family within whose 
circle there is no admiration for false theories in regard of duty and interest. 
There is not the heart so thoroughly hallowed into a sanctuary for truth that 
it is always closed against the intrusion of false opinions and false expecta- 
tions. The whole creation groaneth for the establishment of truth. It is the 
original lie which still presses upon animate and inanimate; and all the misery 
which is around us; and all that is within us is but an evidence that man 
has been deluded into the belief that he can do better for himself than his 
Maker can do, and that revolting from the true God he has given himself to 
the service of idols which cannot deliver. And what is it that we want in 
order that the disorders of the world may be corrected, except that truth be 
universally substituted for falsehood ; so that the true God alone shall be 
worshipped, and true happiness alone shall be sought? This would be to re- 
store the lost Paradise. ‘This would be to enforce the acting from right mo- 
tives, and with worthy ends. This would be to annihilate suspicion and 
mistrust, and to introduce in their stead that cordial confidence which cannot 
subsist where there is possibility of deceit—no fear of treachery, no mis- 
giving of spirit, that the heart may not go with the lip; no disappointment 
because what was thought substance has proved to be shadow ; no fruitless 
experiments as to the worth of this or that supposed good. Oh! let but 
truth universally prevail, and there must be concord and contentment in 
every district of the globe—the liberty which alone deserves the name—the 
“righteousness which exalteth a nation”—the hope which is full of immor- 
tality. And we know not that a more encouraging promise could be made to 
men, conscious of the nature and cause of that misery which burdens the 
earth, than oue which referred to the re-establishment of truth. The apostles 
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as not yet taught the purposes of God towards our race, did not, perhaps, 
when our text was delivered, apprehend how much was conveyed by the 
name which was assigned to the Comforter; but to ourselves this truth 
should be prophetic of all, for which as Christians, we most ardently long. 
I might be told that God was about to visit the earth, and reside amongst 
men; but the special character under which he was to come might check 
rather than encourage the hope that a fallen race like our own would derive 
blessing from his presence. He might be descending as an avenger, or to 
take aclearer cognizance of actions; or with purposes of mercy which he 
had so indistinctly described, that we could not be certain how they would 
meet our necessities ; but if he is to reside as the enemy and extinguisher of 
lies, I see error of every kind shrinking from his presence. Idolatry big 
with lies totters before him ; and the strongholds of worldly mindedness are 
broken before him. Cheats palmed upon men for belief, which experience 
proves a lie, can no longer find dupes ; shams by which the unstable are be- 
guiled, lose for ever their plausibility—Oh, therefore, might it not be said, 
that it was like announcing the commencement of a golden age, to predict 
a dispensation that must finally issue in the exile of all evil and the enthrone- 
ment of all good to announce that a person of the ever blessed Trinity was 
about to fix his dwelling amongst men as the perpetual Comforter of the 
church ; and that the name by which he should be known and which should 
be descriptive of his office, was this simple, but glorious name—*“ Even the 
Spirit of truth.” 

It now becomes us to see how in his residence with the church the Holy 
Ghost has verified this title. What reasons have we for concluding that 
this Comforter, who descended at Pentecost, has acted amongst men as “ the 
Spirit of truth?’ The name undonbtedly must be taken as indicative of the 
office. If he was “the Spirit of truth,” leading or guiding into truth, must 
have been his business on earth. Has it not been so? Has it not been—is 
it not still the tendency of the operations of the Holy Ghost to oppose false- 
hood in its every form, and to re-establish the universal dominion of truth ? 

We cannot say that the work has yet been complete in the largest pos- 
sible extent; but what has been done, however partial in amount, is sufficient 
as an earnest of the unlimited sovereignty which truth shall yet acquire. 
It is curious and interesting to observe how truth of every kind has advanced 
hand in hand with religion. Not, indeed, that it was the office of the 
Holy Ghost to instruct the world in natural philosophy, to teach the motions 
of stars, or to lay open the mysteries of the elements. He came to unfold 
redemption, and so to strengthen the human understanding, that it might be 
able to bear the vast truths of the Mediatorial work. But, nevertheless, it 
did come to pass—and there is nothing which should surprise us in the re- 
sult—that the understanding which the Holy Spirit strengthened to receive 
redemption, found itself strengthened also to investigate creation. The 
Christian era has been distinguished by a rapid advance made in every branch 
of science; by the emancipation of mind from a thousand trammels; by 
the discovery of truths which seemed to lie beyond the scope of human in- 
telligence. Though there was no promised intention of instructing us in 
anything but theology, yet as though Godhead could not be revealed without 
throwing light on all his works and all his ways, the residence of the Spirit 
amongst us has been attended with an ampler knowledge of the wonders of 
nature, and by a greater skill in employing its productions. There has been 
far more than the advance which was justly to be looked for from the long 
reign of ignorance. You may observe, that science has kept pace with reli- 
gion, grown with its growth, declined with its decline. In the dark ages, 
when Christianity was almost buried beneath superstition, ignorance of every 
kind oppressed the earth ; but when better days dawned ; when the religion 
of Christ gained a footing, science revived and the arts again flourished. 
Assign what you will as the cause, the fact has been that the progress of 
Christianity has identified itself with the progress of natural philosophy ; 
and that the Bible in teaching men how they may be saved, has seemed also 
to teach them to track the comet and to weigh the mountain. I marvel not 
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at this! Thou, O God, art the same God in creation and redemption, and 
the beams which thou dost throw on the one glance off to the other ! 

And besides this, there is the same strict alliance between all kinds of truth 
as between ail kinds of falsehood. They are mysteriously knit together ; 
so that in unfolding one you make way for others. And it ought not there- 
fore to excite surprise that science and Christianity should have marched 
side by side. They are part of a stupendous whole; and it may well, there- 
fore, be that the very process through which religious truth has been developed 
has brought into view more and more of every other kind. The “rushing 
mighty wind,’ which swept superstition before it, swept also much of the 
cloud which had rested on natural things. In clearing the moral firmament, 
that the “Sun of Righteousness” might be discovered, it took the mist from 
the material heavens; in bracing the human mind to the knowing God 
in Christ, it braced it equally to reject the false and discover the true in 
every department of science. But, at the same time, we own that the great 
and direct business on which the Holy Ghost came was the instructing the 
world in the mysteries of redemption—the apostles first, and after them the 
whole body of Christians. The Holy Ghost was “the Spirit of truth” to the 
apostles. We do not know that itis more amazing to hear so soon as the Spirit 
had descended, the twelve speaking fluently all the languages of the earth, 
than the preacher expounding to the multitude the blessed gospel of Christ. 
It does not strike us as a more astonishing miracle that an illiterate man 

‘should have been in an instant enabled to express his thoughts in a 
foreign tongue, than that in an instant he should have exchanged contracted 
views for the fullest knowledge of the whole scheme of redemption. The 
man who with intrepidity and clearness is announcing the Mediator, and pro- 
posing him as a Saviour to his crucifiers ;—is this the man who but a few 
days before had regarded Christ’s death as disproving his Messiahship ; and 
who even when he saw his Master risen from the grave, thought he could 
have returned for nothing but to erect a temporal kingdom? Marvellous 
indeed must be the power which can have wrought such a change! And no 
one, if he observed the change, could fail to admit that the mission of the 
Spirit had other ends besides that of communicating marvellous gifts, and 
that the Divine Agent, when he came down, did not prove himself mightier 
in endowing the apostles with wonder-working power than in fulfilling the 
character assigned in our text, of instructing them as “the Spirit of truth.” 
And he made good this character by enabling them to preach the truth ; he 
made it good also by enabling them to write the truth. Years elapsed ere 
an attempt was made to record for the benefit of after generations the 
miracles and discourses of Christ. We know too well the treachery of the 
memory, and might reasonably say, that where the writing had been so long 
deferred, the narrative would be imperfect. But this is our security—the 
fact that it was “the Spirit of truth,” which guided the evangelists. Through 
his unerring influence it is that we possess most accurate annals of the Re- 
deemer’s life—that we can trace his footsteps as “ he went about doing good ;” 
and listen to his voice as he “preached the gospel to the poor.” Oh! the 
baptism of fire with which the apostles were baptized may not have kindled 
the flame of genius, nor added fervency to the imagination ; but it made 
what they wrote so resplendent with truth that their preaching illumined 
the world. If the Spirit were thus “the Spirit of truth” in regard of apostles, 
is he not still such in regard of every real Christian? There is naturally 
gross darkness on the mind, and the most gifted of our race is unable to dis- 
cern things so long as he is left to his unassisted powers. The Bible with all 
its living light is but a dead letter while perused in the belief that the 
intellect itself can decipher its meaning. Mental as well as moral power 
has been put out of joint through apostacy ; the affections strongly biassed 
towards evil exert a disastrous power over the will, and the will does the 
game with the understanding. And then the understanding will often reject the 
clearest evidence and fail to comprehend the simplest truth. _And this dis- 
organization must be corrected ; the bias must be removed from the affec- 
tions; the will must be brought into subjection to the Divine ; oe iw may 
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the understanding left unencumbered and strengthened for its work, make 
way for the acquisition of heavenly knowledge. And this is descriptive of 
what is effected by God’s Spirit. It is the office of this Divine person—an 
office whose discharge must be experienced by every man who will enter into 
heaven—to rectify the disorder of the moral and mental constitution, and 
thus to communicate that sort of inner light in which alone can be discerned 
the great truths of religion, And when a man has once submitted himself 
to the teaching of the Holy Ghost, that agent, as “the Spirit of truth,” 
guides him into truth, and leads him from one stage to another of know- 
ledge, showing him, successively, the mysteries of redemption, and never 
allowing him to open the Bible without finding fresh matter for thought and 
for thankfulness. The powers of truth seem to grow in proportion as they 
are drawn upon; there seems always subject for a new lesson, and each 
height to which the Spirit has conducted seems a spot from which to discover 
some loftier height for soaring beyond. 

There remains much, very much for this Spirit to teach. How great is still 
our ignorance! How small a proportion does the discovered bear to the un- 
discovered! What a cloud yet rests upon many sublime prophecies! How 
feeble are our apprehensions of the nature of God! How inscrutable are 
even our own souls! How thick the veil between the visible and invisible — 
world! But observe what our Lord says in the text—“ He shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.” Forever! We 
may, we must die in comparative ignorance, however rapid our daily advances — 
in knowledge. Those who have made the widest strides, are yet but children, 
and their acquirements scarcely include the alphabet of universal truth. 
But we are now only in the infancy of being. No marvel then if we master 
only the rudiments of truth. Let us spring into manhood, and we shall 
have constant opportunities of becoming acquainted with truth in its height, 
breadth, and length ; though even then, it may enlarge with discovery ; for 
what is God, but truth infinite and eternal? What is even an angel’s march 
when it would strive to overtake Divinity ? But if the Spirit abide with us for 
ever; then across these interminable spreadings shall that Spirit be our 
guide. Things which we cannot now bear shall not then be too vast for our 
comprehension. We may be led on from degree to degree of intelligence, and 
trained and taught by the Spirit, eternity shall be one continued growth, im- 
mortality one ever accumulating treasure. Already is “the Spirit of truth’’ 
laying open to us the future ; not indeed as it laid it open to prophets of old, 
for there rests on ourselves nothing of that power which unveiled coming 
scenes, crowding the vision with battles yet not fought, and empires not yet 
raised. Nevertheless the Spirit does show us things now. Witness the 
view which faith has of the resurrection, of judgment, of heaven, and of 
hell. It is this Spirit which partially draws back the curtain and enables 
men to gaze on the startled dead ; on the great white throne ; on the allot- 
ments of eternity. Aud if this Spirit is to abide with us “ for ever,’ why 
may we not expect the completion of what is thus commenced? Yes, we 
may venture to think that the Holy Ghost when it came down at Pentecost 
entered on an office which is never wholly to terminate. “What is truth ?” 
—the question propounded by Pilate to Christ, but for the answer to which 
the proud Roman refused to wait—this question may remain without solution 
because truth shall be found without measure; not to be defined, because 
unlimited ; not explained, because unsearchable. But we may be for ever 
advancing, though we may never touch the boundary. And I give myself 
up to the glorious belief that the Spirit which here teaches the truths 
of the corruption of our nature; of our need of a Mediator; of the 
sufficiency of Christ ; of the awfulness of God, will hereafter, and for ever 
instruct in every department of knowledge, laying open field after field 
each white with a mighty harvest ; exhausting worlds, and then disclosing 
new ; and all because less than this seems inadequate to the magnificence of 
of hy beh see of our Gee on oa, promised by Christ is to 
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We have yet to pay attention for a few moments to the introductory words 
of our text—“I will pray the Father.” They ought not to be overlooked, 
or neglected ; for they remind you that we are indebted for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost exclusively to the intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ. So 
that had not the Blessed Saviour undertaken and completed the Mediatorial 
work, “the Spirit of trath” would never have descended to rectify the dis- 
orders of a world that was overrun by falsehood. And, therefore, it is to 
Christ that we are indebted for the return of the presence of truth. Indeed 
St. John ascribes it directly and immediately to Christ ; without any men- 
tion of the Spirit ; for he says—“ The law was given by Moses; but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” There is no discrepancy between such a 
statement and that in our text. For if “the Spirit of truth,’ came down to 
this earth in consequence of Christ’s prayer to the Father, we evidently owe 
it to Christ and to Christ alone—to his meritorious obedience, his passion and 
death that truth hath made a home in the world from which it had been 
exiled by sin. Oh! my brethren, what then are our obligations to Christ ? 
I must dwell on them for a moment, though I may but repeat what was ad- 
vanced in describing things done by the Spirit. I pass by what Christ has 
done for us in substituting truth for falsehood in philosophy and science ; 
yet each fragment of discovered truth has been a gift from Christ, whether 
brought back by the astronomer from the firmament, or by the chemist from 
thelaboratory. But far more than this—it is Christ alone who hasmade God 
known to his creatures. Without Christ reason searched in vain for Deity, 
and bade homage be offered to the stock and the stone. Christ alone taught 
the soul her immortality. Without him the wisest did only conjecture, and 
but guessed themselves deathless. Christ alonehas unlocked the invisible world, 
without him all was mystery, and no mortal heard the passing by of cherub 
and seraph. And far more than even this—“ All the promises of God, are in 
Christ, yea and amen ;” and without Christ they could never have been made ; 
without Christ, when made, they could never have been fulfilled. Christ as 
the substance of every shadow, the theme of every prophecy, the condition of 
every promise, has been and is accomplishing the Divine purposes of mercy ; 
and there is truth only because there is Christ in the revelation of grace. Itis 
then a magnificent tribute which is gathered in, and laid at the feet of the 
~ Mediator from every department of universal truth. “ The Spirit of truth” 
has changed the aspect of the world; and this Spirit came because Christ 
prayed the Father that such a Comforter might descend. I think then that 
to suppose that Christ had never come, is to suppose falsehood everywhere 
mistaken for truth. False gods! before these would the nations bow ; false 
theories! these would the nations adopt; false hopes! by these would they 
be deluded ; false fears! by these would they be agitated. False in their 
dealings with each other; false in their friendships; false in themselves, 
men would be almost incapable of association ; and if combined, would com- 
bine only to deceive and be deceived! But we are presented with a different 
picture. It is due, as we have shown you, exclusively to the presence of 
the Holy Ghost ; and for that presence we are indebted exclusively to the 
intercession of Christ. And if it be so, my brethren, shall we not be 
ready to exclaim with the apostle—‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” Shall I think of gaining happiness by efforts 
of my own, when it appears that no pardoning grace can be extended, except 
through a Mediator? Shall I turn to natural theology ; shall I turn to the 
» schools of philosophers when Christ is the alone source of truth ; so that it is 
virtually at this Sun that reason trims her lamp? Alas! that men who are 
proud of their intellect, and who rejoice in its proved power of investigation 
and discovery, think it beneath them toavouch themselves the disciples of 
Christ, as though it were not demonstrable that Christ is just as much the 
Author and the Giver of that science which numbers the stars and weighs 
the mountains, as he is of that which lifts man from the earth, and adopts 
him into the family of God! Oh! it is enough to move one’s scorn and in- 
dignation, if it were not the Christian’s part to cherish pity rather than 
wrath, to see how a race of little men, intellectually dwarfish rie compared 
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with those who felt it an honour to do homage to the Bible, are putting Christ 
aside, as though it would degrade them to take him as their Instructor, or to 
own him asa Benefactor! We would impress upon all, and especially upon 
the young, who may be dazzled by the homage which the age is disposed 
to yield to human genius, that there is an intellectual greatness about the 
true Christian which belongs not to the mere philosopher, however distin- 
guished. We call the true Christian intellectually great, because he knows 
to whom he is indebted for mind, and has mind enough to confess the obliga- 
tion. There is a littleness of intellect, as well as moral littleness, in the 
being ashamed of Christ—the paltry dishonesty of an insignificant spirit 
which would clothe itself with the trophies of another and thinks to make 
them pass for its own by despising their author. We say, therefore, to the 
inquiring who seek truth, as well as to the sinful who need grace, Turn to 
Christ, and derive from his fulness. “ Christ is the way, the truth, and the 
life.” The Spirit for which he prayed unto the Father, and which, in answer 
to that prayer the Father sent down, this Spirit is ready to convince you all 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to come. Oh, that all might yield 
themselves to his teachings! I can do nothing with you—preaching to you 
is in vain, pleading with you is in vian, except ye seek, and submit to the 
workings of the Spirit of truth. Ye will continue to believe a lie, while ye 
neglect or resist the Holy Ghost. How many of you cling to alie! How 
many uphold a lie! Yes, ye men of nice and sensitive honour, who would 
shrink from the thought of connecting your name with an untruth, how many 
of you adopt a lie? Some, the lie that repentance by itself will ensure par- 
don ; some, the lie that God threatens more than he will execute ; some, the 
lie that it will be time enough hereafter to look after the soul. Oh ! renounce 
these lies! Ask of God, the Spirit, and he will not refuse ; and then obey 
the motions of the Spirit, and he will lead you to Christ, and Christ, though it 
may be through much tribulation, will lead you to glory. 
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“I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee, Wherefore I 
abhor inyseif, and repent in dust and ashes.”—Job xlii. 5, 6. 


Tuxne will be no difficulty in considering these words if we refer to the 
circumstances under which they were originally delivered. They contain 
general truths, which it may be for your profit that we carefully examine. 
They indicate two stages, as it were, in acquaintance with God and spiritual 
things ; the one defined by the hearing of the ear, and the other by the seeing 
of the eye. But it is the latter which is attended by thorough contrition and 
change of character. It is not until Job is able to say that his “eye seeth 
God,” that he “ abhors himeelf, and repents in dust aud ashes.” 

Now you must all be aware that the great task which we have to accom- 
plish on earth is the giving to invisible things that power and pre-eminence 
which they ought to possess, but which we are naturally inclined to give to 
visible. The struggle lies between faith and sight—objects which startle 
us through our bodily senses having a vast advantage over those whose 
existence is only ascertained to us by reasoning and by testimony. It cannot 
admit of much debate, that if the future were laid open, like the present, 
to our bodily senses, so that our bodily organs could assure us of its happi- 
ness, and its beauty, there would be comparatively but few who would make 
their election for vice in preference to virtue, or barter eternity and an im- 
measurable good for a fleeting and inconsiderable. We cannot deny that the 
majority of men live as though they had no knowledge of futurity, or were even 
assured that their existence would terminate with death. If you would dis- 
tinguish them from the brute creation ; you may speak of a higher intelli- 
gence; and akeener sagacity which enables them to scheme with more 
forethought, and extend their plans over a larger section of time; but you 
cannot trace what ought to be the grand separating line—that man acts as 
the citizen of two worlds, and the brute is limited in every sense to one. 
And our business with these men, when we would deal with them as moral 
and accountable agents, is simply the awakening them to a consciousness of 
their immortality—the making them feel their separation from the brute, 
though they may be mightily offended at being thought ignorant or insensible 
upon such a point. It is of no use to discourse to them upon the evil of sin, 
and its ruinous consequences, till we have them before us thoroughly aware 
of their own deathlessuess—not merely owning as a theory that the soul 
survives the body, and that the body will be raised only—but moved by the 
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persuasion that there is that in them which cannot be extinguished, but which 
must everlastingly continue as susceptible of vast pleasure or pain. But even 
when this much has been gained, it is requisite that they be often admonished 
to hold intercourse with the invisible world, lest the things of sense regain 
that ascendancy which, at best, is suspended rather than demolished. The 
living then in contact with the scenes and inhabitants of another state 1s 
what should be simed at by all of us whether strangers to religion, or having 
made already some progress in piety. Weare diligently to avail ourselves of 
our means of communication which God has placed within our reach ; so 
that in place of supposing the present world in a light altogether detached, 
we may have our conversation in heaven while our residence is upon earth, 
and fetch motive from what passes within the veil, to diligence and to duty 
in this outer court of the sanctuary. The fire which is at first of a celestial 
character must be kept alive by celestial influence. There must be a gazing 
on what is everlasting if we would not that the eye be again fascinated by 
what is perishable. There must be a listening to angelic melody, if we would 
not that the ear be again seduced by the alluring strains of worldly pleasure. 
The first and last element necessary for the expelling and excluding of the 
future—necessary to all godliness—is intercourse with the invisible world—so 
necessary to its commencement, and so necessary to its progress, that we 
may conclude with our text, that vital religion will never result from the 
mere hearing with the ear of heavenly things, or that a man must not only 
be able to say—“I have heard of thee with the hearing of the ear;” he 
must be able to add—“ but now mine eye seeth thee,” it he would declare 
from the heart—“I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

Now, in endeavouring to illustrate to you these words, we may first observe, 
that every man may be said to hear of God by the hearing of the ear to whom 
the gospel is preached, or who has in his hand the volume of revelation. 
And if this hearing of the ear do not involve or ensure a change of heart or 
conduct, there are great advantages which it does bestow, and we should not 
like that these were overlooked, as though it were in every sense of no use 
to hear of God with the hearing of the ear,if there be no seeing him with the 
eye. We should wish you all to be thoroughly aware of the worth of revela- 
tion—its worth to the whole of a people, and not only to the individual 
who may so profit by its statements as to find the path of life. And often 
as we may be led to speak to you on the results which follow the possession 
or circulation of the Scriptures, we never approach the topic, without feeling 
that in place of being exhausted, it scarcely seems to have been handled. 
‘We can never ascribe the superior civilization which distinguishes Christian 
countries compared with heathen, to anything but their Christianity ; to any 
thing, that is, but their acquaintance with revealed religion and not only with 
natural. Weare sure that so far as there have been opportunities of mak- 
ing the experiment, the result has been that the translation of the Scriptures 
into, the language of the tribes, and obtaining for them a circulation 
through its hordes, hath been more efficacious towards overcoming its. bar- 
barism, and towards introducing a vast moral change into its families, than 
any of those refining and humanizing processes which reason or philosophy 
would suggest and bring to bear. We would cheerfully back the intrepid and 
solitary missionary against all the agents of societies constructed on merely 
rational principles for diffusing amongst savages the arts and advantages of 
civilized life. We feel that although the man of God goes forth with no 

rofessed object, but that of wrestling with the ignorance and idolatry of a 
ong benighted people, he carries instruments in his hands which are as 
much adapted to soften the manners, as to heighten the morals—which cannot 
indeed prevail over superstition without prevailing over the degradation by 
which it is necessarily accompanied. And if your engines deal first with the 
degradation and not with the superstition—which is rather its cause than its 
consequence—you will be stopping far short of the root of disorder. You 
may produce something which shall look like improvement, but nothing that 


shall approach to a radical cure. The mistake is in not rightly distinguishing 


the a co the consequence. Men did not grow irreligious through being 
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barbarous ; they grew barbarous through being irreligious. "When they threw 
off the fear of God, and corrupted that as yet pure knowledge which had been 
derived to them through tradition, they lost the grand conservative against 
the debasement of their nature,and went downward with rapid strides toward 
the level of the brute. And now if you would lift them, so that they may 
ascend towards the place which they originally held, and for which they 
were always designed, we are bound to observe narrowly by what means, 
and through what causes they declined ; so that tracing the steps of their 
decay, we may know how to effect their return. To talk of preparing a 
nation for the reception of the Bible by first of all civilizing that nation, is 
to betray ignorance of what has produced degeneracy and mistrust of engines 
which God has placed in our hands. Civilization must and will follow the 
reception of the Bible, just as barbarism followed the corruption and the loss 
of revelation. Neither ought this to be accounted strange, as though there 
were no apparent connection between correct knowledge of God and advance 
in social happinessand strength. The connection ismost manifest. In giving 
correct knowledge of God, you set reason free from the shackles which she 
had woven for herself in\ weaving or seceiving superstition ; you summon 
men to an instant and earnest endeavour to renounce much and reform more. 
Reason herself has not sphere for development in the midst of ancestral 
idolatries, but once show the vanities of these idolatries—once substitute for 
them “the truth as it is in Jesus,” and you remove an incubus from the 
mind, and it will expand rapidly into its long lost dimensions. And with 
right netions of the nature of God you communicate right views of the nature 
ot man’s duties ; for our duties are defined by the relation in which we stand 
to God ; and this relation can only be understood through our understanding, 
or rather, not mistaking what God is. So that the almost unavoidable con- 
sequence upon the introduction of Christianity, is the raising the standard of 
morals in a country, and the giving full play to every mental energy. And 
we need hardly tell you that every degree in which this is effected is a 
degree in the progress from barbarism to civilization. By heightening the 
moral tone, and stimulating the mental power, you set men on banishing 
from their community what has most deformed and debased it, and cultivat- 
ing those arts, and consolidating those institutions which multiply the com- 
forts and protect the interests of its several classes. The advance Is now rapid, 
and can only be retarded through a determined unwillingness to act on the 
principles which revelation puts forth. We are not speaking of principles 
which are to guide men in their search for immortality, but only of those 
whose influence is felt in the household and in the constitution of govern- 
ment. It may be that there is nothing in the Bible which distinctly sets 
itself to alter the economy, whether of a family or a state, but there is that 
in the genius of the religion which it inculcates, which must silently trans- 
form parents into the real guardians of their children, and rulers into parents 
of their subjects. There is such a loftiness and purity in all the precepts of 
yevelation—the connection between men as sprung from the same line, and 
members one of another, is so prominently stated—the accountableness of all 
in their several stations—the fact that whatsoever each receives, he holds as 
a steward rather than as a proprietor—these are urged with such power and 
frequency, that only allow scope to the Bible, and civil liberty must flourish 
in a land, and districts be covered with contented and well ordered families. 
This is no theory, no ingenious speculation—this we again tell you is the testi- 
mony of experience. In exact proportion as Jands have been Christianized 
they have been civilized ; and in exact proportion that free play has been 
given to the testimony of the gospel, freedom has flourished, oppression has 
disappeared, and happiness pervaded a people. And now, if after admiring 
the institutions of a state where Christianity has long prevailed against 
heathenism, in defence of property—the protection of the weak—the succour 
of the destitute—the mutual dependence of the various classes of society ;— 
if after this you should turn to a country where idolatry still reigns, and 
observe the frearful degradation and lawlessness—the deficiency in all the’ 
charities of life—the tyranny of the few—the slavery of the a Nif 
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heart sick at the contrast, amazed that the same race can be found in con- 
ditions so opposite, you inquire the cause which hath wrought so unbounded a 
deliverance, we have only to tell you that the Bible works mighty things even 
for those who do not receive it thoroughly into the heart. Revelation is 
effectual in transforming the face of society, even where it does not as a 
spiritual leaven, pervade the inner life of a people. It is something—it is a 
great deal to be able to say, that “we have heard of thee with the hearing 
of the ear,” though only those who can further say—“ But now mine eye 
seeth thee,” are Christians in the thorough sense implied in the words—* We 
abhor ourselves and repent in dust and ashes.” 

We now proceed to make such application of our text as may be somewhat 
more personal to ourselves. You all see that when the patriarch speaks of 
“ abhorring himself,’ he indicates his sense of his own utter deficiency and 
worthlessness, his consciousness of being debased, and very far gone in original 
sin. And such a consciousness, if it be not true religion, is one of the grand 
and prime elements in its constitution. And it is a most important, though 
well known truth which is thus exhibited in the passage before us—if you 
remove the Bible, you still leave us with something like a sense of our own 
immortality. We might still have the hearing of the ear, though not the seeing 
with the eye. The theology of conscience with its shadowy notices, its mys- 
terious forbodings, its present administration of retributive government, 
instructs us that there is a Being who takes cognizance of our actions, 
and who will hereafter bring us to account at his righteous tribunal. Here 
is hearing with the ear. But the question which presses upon thinking men, 

- whatever the dispensation beneath which they live, is this of the prophet— 
‘© Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God?” And to answer this, they need a clearer revelation than that dim 
sound which is heard in the whispers of conscience, or in the woodsand waters 
of the material creation. The great thing which brought Job to the ab- 
horring himself, was seeing that he required, if possible, what St. Paul 
expressed when he said—“ If so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked.” It is not the finding or the weaving a covering which may seem suffi- 
cient in men’s eyes ; but one in which if we go clothed to the judgment-seat will 
not tear in shreds and leave us naked and defenceless. And for this you need 
the Bible, that which, as compared with every other revelation, it may be said 
that your “eye seeth God.” Men may attempt a righteousness of their own, 
and think to cover themselves with a covering which their own hands have 
woven—repentance, morality, and generosity—there may be the thread and 
the web with which they hope to hide, what failing to abhor themselves, must 
necessarily displease God ; and so to array themselves that ghey may be fitted 
to appear in his presence. But our text is emphatic in denouncing such a 
scheme and such a hope. This covering is precisely what would be effected, 
or at least attempted, if there were no clear revelation; and, according to 
Job, it is only through such a revelation—the seeing with the eye, as dis- 
tinguished from the hearing of the ear—that a righteous self-abhorrence is 
produced, So that our text involves an assertion, that no clothing which 
men can weave for themselves, without the disclosures and directions of the 
Bible will be of any use. And forasmuch as all these coverings are manu- 
factured by their own hands, and might be as well woven without as with 
revelation, seeing that they are not made in the loom of the Bible—why 
the assertion is that nothing which proceeds from mere human workmanship 
can suffice us for raiment in which to appear before God. ; 

We will not insist at greater length, on the truth which however important, 
enters so frequently into our discourses, that the exami ning it now in detail can- 
not be necessary ; but we rejoice in being able to extract such a truth from the 
writings of the old dispensation. It amounts almost to the declaration 
of the new—that we must “put on Christ, and be clothed in his righte- 
ousness,” otherwise we cannot find acceptance at the tribunal of God. If 
we must remain in a state which causes even our own abhorrence un- 
less there be a clear revelation, or, rather,—for this is the disclosure of 
our eae there can be no such consciousness of our state as shall excite 
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our abhorrence unless the hearing with the ear give place to seeing with 
the eye, it shows that every covering which is not that which the Bible pre- 
scribes—however costly in material, however beautiful in texture, will be 
utterly worthless at a time when we shall most need apparel. Find me, if 
you will, men signal in the discharge of all the relative duties, warm in their 
triendships, generous in their charities, upright in their dealings, exhibiting 
in the whole of their deportment what is lovely and amiable and of good 
report—you shall demand, and you shall not demand in vain, a tribute of 
admiration and applause for these men as fine examples and benefac- 
tors to a neighbourhood—splendid instances of how much of comeliness 
may be worn by our nature, notwithstanding its known degeneracy and 
depravity. But this is the tribute that we can award to these men— 
they have gone as far as natural religion—the hearing of the ear—can 
carry them. But I do not observe that they have taken a single step which 
they could not have taken without the assistance of revealed. So far then 
as their covering their native deformity is concerned, they are in no different 
condition from what they might have been, had they been born ina land where 
God had not shown himself so as to be seen with the eye. And, therefore, if 
they adventure into the presence of the Judge of human kind with no covering 
but that which they have fabricated for themselves by their own morality, 
their own excellence, we can expect nothing but their finding themselves 
hopelessly condemned. The raiment which they have provided is at best 
only applied to their own system of vileness and deformity, and this system 
is necessarily defective if it be only that which is formed upon the principles 
of natural religion. No man sees himself in his true colours. No man sees 
himself as the Lord sees him, until he can view himself in the glass of God’s 
word. He may have had the hearing with the ear; but he must have 
further, the seeing with the eye; before he can exclaim from the heart— 
“T abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 

‘We go on to observe to you that great emphasis should be laid upon these 
words—* Mine eye seeth thee.’ You must be well aware that while the 
Scriptures oppose faith to sight, they are in the frequent habit of describing 
the one by language which belongs strictly to the other. It is from the 
eye, the organ of vision, that the inspired writers generally draw their 
imagery when they would express those spiritual processes which are con- 
nected with belief in God’s word. Instances of this will readily occur to 
you—* Look unto me and be ye saved all the ends of the earth.”’—* That was 
the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” We 
naturally infer from this that faith is that act of the soul which corresponds 
most nicely to the act of sight in the body; so that what we do corporeally 
when we look on an object, we do spiritually when we believe in something 
made known to us by revelation. This is the great triumpli of spirit over 
matter—a triumph vouchsafed through God’s help, by which we are working 
out salvation and pressing towards heaven. It is, we admit, a vast blessing 
to have been born in a Christian land—a vast blessing even were existence 
limited to the present narrow scene, and if we had not to appear in another 
state of being. The Christian, as we have shown you, derives from Chris- 
tianity unmeasured superiority over the heathen, when the two are considered 
merely with reference to their earthly condition. But this superiority is at- 
tained only because he possesses in the Bible such an engine of civilization 
as cannot be furnished by the best combination of human power and wisdom. 
It isa superiority produced by revelation, regarded as an influence for recti- 
fying the disorders and improving the institutions of society, rather than 
for opening up an intercourse with the invisible world. For even the blind 
man is advantaged by the sun ; he is warmed by his beams, and his influences 
are ripening for him the fruits of the earth, though he has no sight, and 
therefore remains a stranger to those glorious developments which are spread 
before the rest of his race. And it is of all things the most common to be 
deriving from the Bible the benefits which it confers as tle minister to rea- 
son, the bracer of intellect, the refiner of manners, the parent and patron of 
all that gives happiness to the fireside and dignity to a soning and yet 
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to be ignorant of that revelation, or even despise it as the instructor of the 
soul, in truths which no ingenuity of our own conld ever have discovered. 
In short, the passing from the possession of revelation to the exercise of eye- 
sight is the mighty transition from being a nominal to being a real Christiaw. 
“In thy light,” saith the Psalmist, addressing his Maker—“ in thy light shall 
we see light.” We need light from God in order to our seeing light. It is 
not enouglr that we have revelation; that revelation must be revealed, or 
the eye be opened, that it may be capable of discerning what God’s word dis- 
closes. And here is the question which each of us is bound to address to 
himself and to answer with all faithfulness, because upon the answer his 
eternity hangs— I have heard of God with the hearing of the ear,’—can I 
go on to say—“ But now mine eye seeth thee?” Can I say with the man in 
the gospel—“ This one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see?” 
Am I beholding “the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world ?” 
Am I “looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of my faith?’ Can I 
speak with the Apostle to the Ephesians, of “ the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened? that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” In short, is 
there eyesight with me, or is it still simply the hearing of the ear in refe- 
rence to God and Christ, and judgment and immortality? This is no subtle 
and fine drawn distinction. There is an incalculable difference between 
listening to a sound and having an eye in the heart. You all know the dif- 
ference between hearing me describe to you a landscape, and yourselves with 
your own eyes looking at that landscape. I may describe it with the most 
thorough fidelity, but all the vividness of my sketch cannot put you into the 
position of spectators, and cannot convey the impressions which are made by 
one glance at the scenery. It is just the same with spiritual things. The 
purpose and the work of the Mediator may be aptly described to you—the 
majesty of God—the glories of heaven—the terrors of hell ; and yet you may 
never gaze for yourselves; never visit, as it were, the invisible world ; never 
make that acquaintance with its scenes and its beauties which can only be 
made upon inspection and interview. Oh, bear with us while we tell you what 
we have told you again and again, there must beno resting contented with any- 
thing but such a believing apprehension of the Saviour in his various offices that 
it may be said of you as St. Paul said to the Galatians—“ Before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified among you?” Wecan but 
preach to you of the Saviour ; but preaching at most can but erect in the midst 
of you the cross, as Moses erected the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 
And it still remains for you, as it did for the Israelites to look at what is 
raised, that looking you may live. And we do beseech of you that ye be 
careful not to confound knowledge with sight. The Israelite might have 
known a great deal about the serpent ; he might have known a great deal 
about the material of which it was constructed ; but had he not beheld it 

there would have been no arrest on his disease. So with yourselves: you 
may have a perfect notion of redemption ; but not possessing that faith which 
is to the soul precisely what sight is to the body ; you may never have that 
view of the Redeemer which makes you his own, by transforming you into 
his likeness ; and therefore may your knowledge only gain for you a heavier 
condemnation at the last. For if it be indeed true that “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ;” then it must be also true 
that where there is renovation of nature, there must be so clear a percep- 
tion, so perfect a realizing of heavenly things, that no weaker term than sieht 
will be sufficiently expressive. Is it not then true that the “hearing with 
the ear” is not sufficient to genuine religion ; but the religion which is based 
upon the principle that “the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit ; a brokenand 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Oh! must not a man be able 
to say—‘ but now mine eye seeth thee,” before he can truly and unreservedl 

deol d-omhor mye and repent in dust and ashes ?” 7 

ere is but one other application of our text which we 5 
make, though we are far from having furnished its comp oe 


a lete illustration. 
We woe nee now to those amongst you whose religion is aiveeiithia 
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nominal—who though they have not seen Christ in the flesh are yet behold- 
ing him with the eye of the soul. This ought to be the case with the genuine 
Christian, for St. Peter addressing the early converts, thus speaks, of the 
Redeemer—* Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
We account for much of that slow progress in piety—that impeded and 
scarce perceptible growth which is both observable and lamented by ourselves, 
upon the principle that you are but seldom occupied with contemplations of 
the invisible world. We spoke to you in the early part of our discourse 
upon the necessity of communication with that state which. you are to enter 
at death, in order to your being strengthened for the duties and sustained 
under the trials allotted you upon earth. It is “the joy which is set. before 
you,’ by which you should animate yourselves for labour and endurance. If 
you would make the sufferings of this present life light, you must be con- 
stantly comparing them with the glory which is to be revealed in you. And 
God has not left you without the power and the means of doing this. What- 
ever the mysteriousness which is around the magnificence of heaven ; how- 
ever inadequate our highest conceptions of the splendour of its portions, 
and the loftiness of its employments, enough is revealed to constitute a pecu- 
liar and extraordinary brilliancy ; and enough permitted to enable us to fix 
the eye on the promised inheritance. It is no wild and enthusiastic imagina- 
tion ; it is the word only of soberness and truth,—that to those who will be 
at the pains of meditating on heaven—straining the spiritual eyesight that 
they may catch, if possible, glimpses of things within the veil, God vouch- 
safes anticipations of glory which almost substitute the future for the present. 
If there be no earnest endeavour to collect, as it were, into one fecus the 
notices of Scripture, that the condensation of sacred light may bring far off 
objects under view of the mind, it is no marvel if the future be indistinct, 
and but little of its splendour stand out from the obscurity. But let us not 
be wanting in practical diligence—in using, (if we may thus speak,) the 
telescope and microscope which are entrusted to faith ; and then along the 
line of our horizon will often rise the abutments of the eternal city, and 
we shall be gladdened by the sight of what God had prepared for the faithful. 
And without these glimpses of futurity—these occasional inspections of “the 
recompense of the reward,” piety will languish and hope -lose its vigour. 
JT have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear,” but this did not subdue 
me; this did not overcome me. I remained cold and languid ; I did not ex- 
perience the fulfilment of the prophecy, that “they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not faint.’ You may 
tell me of a bright land where everything that is attractive is growing luxu- 
riantly—where there is peace in every valley and happiness on every hill; 
and you may promise me in return for present strifes, a home within reach of 
the enchanting domain ; but if I am to be fortified against the fascinations of 
the surrounding scene; if I am to be stimulated to a continued denial of my 
desires—oh! then grant me to look on this glorious territory ; that all the 
advantage may not be on the side of objects which you ask me to abandon ; 
but that I may satisfy myself upon testimony which cannot deceive, that it is, 
indeed, a better land wherein you invite me to dwell. Here, just observe, 
in passing, how strange an ignorance is displayed where the gospel is re- 
proached with proposing too easy terms in proposing faith as the conten of 
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salvation. The truth rather is, that it could not well propose harder terms ; 
for faith, as being “ the substance of things hoped fer, the evidence of things 
not seen,” is just that act which we have least power of performing ; for it 
puts as it were, the soul in direct opposition to the body. Waiving this, we 
again say, that description of a glorious inheritance would be as nothing in 
stimulating to exertion compared with a sight of its riches and splendours, 
And thus also with regard to “the inheritance of the saints in light.” It did 
not suffice Moses that God had told him of the goodness of the land which he 
had promised to his people ; that it was “a land which flowed with milk and 
honey”’—a land of brooks of water, and fountains, and springs, and valleys, 
and hills; the lawgiver exclaimed—* I pray thee, let me go over, and see the 
good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain, and Lebanon.” So 
with ourselves. Let me gaze on the inheritance reserved for the saints—roll 
away some portion of that mist—that mighty cloud which rests on its ex- 
panse, that I may not be altogethera stranger to its surpassing loveliness. I 
ask for sight. Without sight I faint under the burden of duty, and I am 
drawn aside by the allurements of earth. I ask not for such a sight 
as was granted to prophets and seers, when Divinity broke upon them 
in dream and trance, and gorgeous trains of unborn things swept be- 
fore them in majestic procession. But ere I cross the Jordan, I would 
climb the hills which overlook our Canaan, that with Moses on Pisgah, I may 
behold it spreading in its beauty, and melting into the azure of that sky 
which is travelled by no sun, but always glows with the shinings of the Lord 
God Almighty. And this I may do! This, brethren in the Lord, must ye 
all do, if ye would grow in grace, in abstraction from the world, in fitness 
for the kingdom of heaven. I counsel you that ye accustom yourselves to 
meditate upon the future. We have already quoted the promise, that 
“They who wait upon the Lord shall mount up with wings as eagles ;” they 
shall reach the mountain-top whence the eye may range over the celestial 
landscape. And when after a season of earnest prayer and study of the word, 
and patient effort to soar away from carth, you have felt the soul wrapped 
into security, and so borne along that heaven has seemed open to its gaze ; 
then returning, as you must return, to the duties of life with a heightened 
sense of your own unworthiness ; and a strengthened resolve to “count all 
things but loss that you win Christ, and be found in him,” what will your 
experience be but a fresh witness to the truth of our text !—yea the experi- 
ence that there is nothing like a glimpse of heaven to make a man a humble 
self-denying Christian. This will cause you to exclaim with the patriarch a 
our text—“ I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine 
eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
124 
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“When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord will I 
seck.”—Psalm xxvii. 8. 


Tus is a statement of himself on the part of the Psalmist, asserting the 
answer which he had been able to make when there had come to him—he 
does not say how—messages or communications from the invisible world. 
You have God speaking, and you have man replying ; but you have uo in- 
timation as to the mode of intercourse—as to the way in which the Almighty 
addressed himself to his creature. We are left in doubt as to whether it 
was through providential dealings, or through the ordinances of the church, 
or throngh the secret invitations of his Spirit. But the mode of intercourse 
isin no ways material. If there be various methods in and through which 
God is wont to make himself audible to the human soul, we may take any or 
all of these methods as employed to syllable the words—“ Seek ye my face.” 
‘As to the mode in which the Psalmist replied, there need be nothing said in 
explanation of that. We all admit that men may speak to God, else what 
would become of prayer ? what would become of praise? So that, though we 
shall have to consider attentively the reply itself, no difficulties will suggest 
themselves in regard of its conveyance. Thus, then, we have a sufticiently 
simple view of the text. Itisarecord of a conversation (if we may use so 
familiar a word,) between God and the soul—a conversation probably that 
had been often repeated ; for it seems implied that God had frequently given 
utterance to the same emphatic direction. But it is a conversation with no 
kind of variety—man simply taking up the words of God, and precisely doing 
as he has bidden him do. “Seek ye my face,” is God’s part of the conver- 
sation. “Thy face, Lord, will I seek,” is man’s part of the conversation. 
But a conversation may be very brief, and void of all variety, and neverthe- 
less may abound in instructiveness. There may be truths of the highest in- 
terest and importance contained in both the direction and the reply ; for 
though the reply be nothing but the direction as shaped into a promise, so as 
to be adapted to another speaker, this very sameness may be full of instruc- 
tion and convey lessons of no common order. It will, therefore, be our busi- 
ness to endeavour to sift the conversation ; not only examining the precise 
meaning of what is directed on God’s part and promised on man’s, but 
searching out also what may be more incidentally, but not less decisively 
taught. 

We hasten then, at once, but not without entreating the aids of God’s 
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Spirit to the placing our text under different points of view ; and if in cont 
through anything we may be enabled to utter, it shall seem to any one of 
you as if God sent him individually a message, saying—“Seek ye my face ; 
blessed, thrice blessed, shall that man be, if, with the Psalmist, he be en- 
abled to reply from the heart—* Thy face, Lord, will I seek. E 

Now, the first thing upon which we wish to enlarge, is that to which we 
have already adverted, as a fact full of instructiveness ; that is, the fact that 
man does little more than repeat the words of God. God says—“Seek ye 
my face ;” man replies—“ Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” And what disposi- 
tion is distinctly marked here if not one, the want of which is at the root of 
half the practical unbelief and miserable inconsistencies by which the visible 
church is deformed, You have men who acknowledge the Divine authority 
of Scripture ; who profess themselves quite satisfied with the evidence that 
the Bible is the word of God ; and they, nevertheless, hesitate and cavil as 
to obeying its directions ; just as though in confessing the Book to be from 
God, they left themselves any choice as to whether or not they would submit 
to its guidance. There ought to be few plainer propositions than this—that 
when a man has once satisfied himself as to the inspiration of the Bible—as 
to its being actually the word of God, he has nothing to do but to submit his 
understanding to its disclosures, and to regulate his conduct by its precepts. 
He may give what play he likes to his reason, so long as the authority of 
Scripture is matter of debate ; but, having brought that debate to a close, 
having reached a verdict in favour of the Bible being what it professes to be, 
he has, henceforward, if he would be rational and consistent, no alternative 
but receiving reverently and unhesitatingly the instructions of the word. 
The thing to be ascertained, is that the word of the living God is in the pages: 
the only course then left is to exclaim with Samuel—“ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” But what a want there is of this submissiveness to the 
authority of God’s word? What objections are made to that word, as though 
there remained any place for objection after confessing whose word it is. 
What difficulties are raised, and what excuses invented to palliate disobedi- 
ence, as though it may be acted upon in any sense at our option, rather than 
be at our peril, to reject a single syllable of Divine truth—to reject it whether 
from our creed, or from our practice. And if this seem to point out a dis- 
position which operates rather amongst the practically irreligious, than 
amongst those who give some heed to the saving of the soul, we have to reply 
that the very same temper is but too often at work. What hesitation is 
there even when men profess to regulate their actions by the law of the Lord 
—what hesitation is there as to attempting what is distinctly prescribed, as 
to the receiving what is expressly revealed? ‘“ How can these things be 2?” 
is continually on the lip. “This is a hard saying, who can bear it?” is fre- 
quently now as well as of old the utterance of Christ’s disciples, and not of his 
declared enemies. The man who does not dispute that he has received a 
clear intimation of God’s will, whether from the page of Scripture or 
through the suggestions of conscience, or through the leadings of Provi- 
dence, he will not always, and at once set himself to follow the intimation. 
He will deliberate as to whether he must obey; he will perhaps try in 
some way to modify the direction ; he will cast about to ascertain whether he 
cannot be excused ; whether there may not be another way, and whether some 
other interpretation may not be given to the passage—some less literal, 
and less inconvenient. Now, it is precisely the opposite of such a tendency 
or disposition which we discover in the Psalmist; and this is the first 
respect in which we find great instructiveness in the text. There falls on 
the listening ear of the Psalmist—no matter through what modulations 
or channel—a message which he feels to be from God—* Seek ye my 
face.” It is not a message of which you can say, there is no room for debate, 
as to what it may mean, or in which it may be said there is great distinctness 
about the thing enjoined. What is it to seek God’s face? God is a Spirit— 
he has no body—what then is his face? And how is he to be sought? Is 
he not always around us? Thus a variety of questions might be proposed ; 
nay, — proposed even by the man most prompt at obedience. He who 
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would seek God’s face, must study, must inquire how it is to be sought. But 
the observable and admirable thing in David was that he did not wait to 
deliberate or calculate, but instantly made his resolution upon. hearing God’s 
injunction. Perhaps you will say this was but rashness and presumption; a 
man should not make an engagement till he has distinctly understood what 
the engagement is, and whether there be means of keeping it. Yes, it might 
be rashness or presumption if it were man or any creature who proposed 
the engagement, or delivered the injunction; not so, however, when the 
message is felt and acknowledged to be from God. Then,in place of being 
rashness or presumption, it is faith—faith in its genuine simplicity, which is 
faith in its greatest power. For what God commands, we ought to feel cer- 
tain that God is ready to enable us to do. We may not see how it is to be 
done ; nor why it should be required ; but we are surely bound to believe— 
else what thoughts have we of God? that it would not be required if there 
were not sufficient reason ; nor enjoined if there were not sufficient power. 
This is no faith, if before I will undertake what God directs, I want to 
have everything cleared up—the suitableness of the direction, and the means 
of compliance—but this is faith, the simple closing with the word because it 
is his word ;—if so soon as the voice of God is recognized the resolution is 
taken. I may not yet see the wherefore of the precept, nor the how of the 
performance. And it is this exercise of faith which is observable in our 
text. There is no pause between the receiving the message, and the making 
the resolution. There is nothing conditional in the resolution itself, such as, 
“if I can find out what God’s face is—or, if there be a clear way—or, if it 
should appear that I have the ability.” It is unbelief, suspicion, carnal 
reason which would put in these provisos—provisos quite in place in a com- 
pact between man and man, but as manifestly out of place when God issues 
the direction—God whom it is to strip of his attributes to suppose him com- 
manding without making it both possible and profitable the obeying. “Seek 
ye my face; Thy face, Lord, will I seek”—-how much of resolution! how 
precisely, how literally in accordance with the direction! Nota word more 
nor less. “Go forward,” says God to the Israelites, when encamped by the 
Red Sea; and Pharaoh’s hosts in the rear, “Forward!” why a few steps 
will plunge ug into the deep; it is but prudence to wait till the waters are 
divided ! it will be safe enough then to set off on the march. Faith, said dif- 
ferently. Faith said, God bids me go forward; I will go forward. He would 
not have said it if he did not mean to cleave a passage; his arm must be 
ready if my foot be not reluctant. Oh! we should strive, men and brethren, 
to take patterns from such examples. Hearken to the voice of God; take 
every means to become acquainted with its tones ; but once satisfied as to its 
being God who commands, hesitate not a moment in your resolution to obey. 
It is to pause which is full of peril. In proposing conditions you indicate 
unbelief; and if you will not believe, surely you shall not be established. 
The command may virtually be—‘ Seek ye my face ;” and you may be dis- 
posed to ask—“ Can we by searching find out God ?” That Being who dwelleth 
ina light which no man can approach unto—what but presumption. would 
endeavour, what but peril could attend the seeking thy face? Consider my 
weakness and assign mesomething less. Notso! It is the voice of the ever- 
living God ; what thy voice prescribes must be a duty; what is a duty can- 
not be an impossibility; the impossible before must become possible in 
being commanded. Oh! Lord, thou hast said—“Seek ye my face ;” earth, 
sea, air, may all seem ready to rise in remonstrance ; but my heart, if it be 
the heart of a true believer, will simply and meekly say—* Thy face, Lord, 
. os?? 
pecan a second and very important feature in the text, though one 
which you might very readily overlook. You observe, that. God addresses us 
in the plural number; but man’s reply is in the singular, God says— Seek 
ye my face,” as if he spake to a multitude. The answer is from an indi- 
vidual—* Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” Now the individualizing God’s word ; 
the taking it individually to one’self, as though designed for one self, and 
spoken to one’self—this is very closely connected with the whole practice 
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and the whole comfort of religion. For éxample, the human race is ad- 
dressed in Scripture as “fallen and depraved”—far gone from original righte- 
ousness, inclined only to iniquity and that too continually. Well so long as 
you speak to a man as a man, merely as being one of asinful kind; one 
whose sinfulness, like the colour of his skin, he has in common with millions 
around him, he will generally quite complacently meet the accusation. It 
will hardly touch him. He may confess to the fact, but give in his confession 
with a smile. "When, however, you try to single him out from the mass ; 
when you speak to him like Nathan to David—*“ Thou art the man !” when 
you would fasten on him the guilt of alienation from God, charging him indi- 
vidually, even as though he stood alone on the earth, with the manifold 
wickedness of which human nature is capable; then he is full of indignation 
and resentment, and with Hazael of old is ready to exclaim—“ Is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this great thing?” Yet, till a man thus sepa- 
rates himself, takes himself out of the mass—feels and confesses without 
any regard to his being one of a multitude—I have gone astray, like a lost 
sheep; I have broken the Divine law; I have defied the Almighty ; I have 
acted foully, ungratefully, despitefully towards a Being who has shewn to me 
loving kindness, while I have deserved only the being crushed by indigna- 
tion—till then he has nothing of that feeling of being a sinner that will 
lead to genuine repentance. Oh! it is so easy to join in a general confession ; 
the hard thing is to make the confession individual. When God saith as to 
Israel of old—“ Ah sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of 
evildoers, children that are corrupters,’ do you personally reply—does 
the heart of each of us reply—“I acknowledge my transgressions, and my 
sin is ever before me?” It is this individualizing which may be seen in our 
text. When God addresses a multitude, the Psalmist appropriates it ag 
though it had been spoken only to or of himself—*Seek ye my face ; Thy 
face, Lord, will I seek.’ Examine it, try it, and you will find that there is 
an immeasurable difference—not a logical, but a practical difference between 
the proposition—“ The whole world lyeth under condemnation,” and “TJ Jie 
under condemnation.’ And the same holds good in regard of the provisions 
of the gospel. To feel that Christ died for all men is virtually a vastly dif- 
ferent thing from the feeling that Christ died for me. “Look unto me and 
be ye saved all ye ends of the earth’”’ is the proclamation from the cross. 
* Lord, I see thee bearing my sins in thine own body on the tree,” is the 
proposition laid hold of by the heart. There is no genuine personal religion 
until this individualizing process have taken effect with regard both to the 
ruin and the restoration of our race. “I have sinned,” is man humbled 
before God ; “ Lord, I believe,’ is man renewed in Christ. 9 
Take again the precepts of Scripture. It is astonishing with what com- 
parative composure these precepts can be listened to while they are delivered 
in the plural ; and how different they become when expressed in the singular 
—“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” You are perhaps 
all disposed to finish the verse, and to say with the Apostle—* which is your 
reasonable service.’ But let us make the precept individual and personal— 
“If thy hand or thy foot offend thee cut it off; if thine eye offend thee 
luck it out,’ and what shrinking there is; what aversion ; what refusal 2 
et you will not deny that there can be no true religion until an individual 
act on the general precept as though it concerned none but himself : yea 
even though it be disregarded by all but himself. Thus, in the mere chau é 
of the singular and the plural numbers in our text, there is conveyed wae OF 
the most important lessons with regard to religion. It is not the religion of 
your country ; it is not the Christianity of your party ; it is not the Chris- 
tianity of your church; it is the Christianity of each man’s heart which 
settles his place and his share in the kingdom of grace. And we know not 
how to be earnest enough in entreating you that you will strive to se arate 
religion from all that belongs to a national demonstration. Do away ah it 
in the plural and throw it into the singular.. As a nation God saith unto us 
Seek si pey face.’ He saith it through a hundred voices ; he saith it 
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through the stars of the firmament; he saith it through the privileges 
handed to us from our fathers; he saith it through the blessing we have this 
day commemorated—that he hath set on the throne of this kingdom a vir- 
tuous and beneficent sovereign.* He says it through the numerous blessings 
which he has bestowed upon us as a people; through the gentle chastise- 
ments with which as yet he has visited our offences ; and as a nation, we may 
be said to reply—“Thy face, Lord, will I seek.’ The reply is given 
through everything distinctively Christian ; it is wound up with our situ- 
ation asa people. It is given through every law which would defend God’s 
honour, or the kingdom of Christ here ; it is given through every church we 
build, every structure devoted to the purposes of piety and benevolence. 
Not a steeple soars towards heaven ; not a gate turns for the admission of suf- 
fering and afflicted beings that may not be said to be giving a national answer 
— “Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” But, alas! there may be the national 
answer, without the individual reply. What is the heart of each one of 
us replying while as members of a great Christian community, we may 
be said to take part in the general declaration? Ah! the difference be- 
tween we will seek, and I will seek, may be the difference between the out- 
ward badge and the inward dedication ; between, that is, the having a name to 
live, and the being dead in God’s sight. Reduce therefore piety to a per- 
sonality. The call may be general—“Seek ye;’’ the answer must be indi- 
vidual—“ J will!” No being content with the confession of masses and 
multitudes! Alone thou must stand in judgment ; alone thou must take thy 
resolution. No waiting to hear what others will agree to do, or on what they 
may determine—“ As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

And if we have still to examine with greater minuteness what may be 
understood by “seeking God’s face,” at least we may find in David’s resolu- 
tion a pattern to be proposed by each man to himself if he would neither be 
deceived nor deficient in the matter of religion. If he would not be deceived. 
Oh ! it strips away all the delusion of external privilege and profession to be 
compelled to be solitary in the midst of a crowd, and to answer for one’s- 
self, as though a nation kept silence. If you would not be deficient ; for as we 
are not to “follow the multitude to do evil,” neither are we to look for a 
multitude to back us in doing well. It is much akin to denying Christ before 
men to delay the confessing him till others set us the example. Indeed, is 
not his being denied by others, almost necessary to his being confessed before 
others?) He then who waits to hear what others will reply, if he be not 
literally guilty of denial, slights the opportunity of confession. Like David 
hast thou heard the voice of God speaking to your couutry, speaking to your 
church. If thou art what thou shouldst be—a zealous servant of the Lord, the 
heart will answer before the lip, as though you were in haste to be foremost, 
and would not even seem to want others to support or sustain the response. 
When thou saidst—“ Seek ye my face,’ O Lord, it may have been to the 
millions that thy voice was addressed. It may have been by millions that 
that mighty voice was heard; but I paused not to know whether these 
millions would keep silence; whether they would join in one vast refusal, or 
in one vast consent—at once—on the instant—whatever the millions might 
determine to do, my heart said unto thee—“ Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 

Suppose now we proceed to consider a little more precisely what it is to 
seek God’s face. And though the phrase, the “face of God,” may some- 
times denote what is glorious or terrible in God, its more ordinary significa- 
tion is, that of the love and favour of God. Thus it is frequently employed by 
the Psalmist—“ Make thy face to shine upon thy servant”—*‘ Cause thy face to 
shine, and we shall be saved.” Hence to seek “the face of the Lord,” is to 
seek the love and favour of God—to seek to be at peace with him—to have 
what is elsewhere called, “the light of his countenance lifted up upon us.” 
And when thus interpreted, how much is implied in the simple bidding— 
“Seek ye my face?’ Does not God love us? Is he not favourable toward 
us? Why then should we ask what is already our own? Nay, my brethren | 
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you know how to reply to this. God does indeed love us; and he wishes 
and waits to show us his favour; but we have alienated ourselves from him. 
In the emphatic language of the prophet—* Your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God, and your sins have hid his face from you, that he 
will not hear? Therefore is the face of the Lord to be sought. We have 
put it, as it were, under an eclipse; and if we would have it once more to 
shine forth in its radiance, illuminating our path, our grave, our eternity, 
we must be at pains to remove the intervening body, which stops the rays, 
though it affect not the sun. Not that through any effort of our own could 
the face once hidden from us through transgression have been turned on us 
again in its beauty and benignity ; but the Lord declares by the mouth of his 
prophet— I said not unto the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain.” He would 
not direct us to seek his face without making it possible for us te find it; though 
we could not ourselves remove what caused the eclipse; for when our iniquity 
rose up so darkly, and concealed from us the face of our God, what power 
had we of scattering that iniquity, so that it should no lon be asa cloud 
before the light?) Yet God, as you well know, through hiding his face from 
his own dear Son—witness that pathetic ery—* My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’—provided for its being consistent with his every per- 
fection, to show that face in all its lustre unto us. Nevertheless, we have still 
to seek “the face of the Lord.” The fact that God has graciously made it 
consistent with his attributes that he should show us his face, or accord us 
his favour, does not destroy the necessity for our own diligence and effort, 
on the contrary, the alone thing destroyed was the impossibility of diligence 
and effort being of any avail. We might have sought, but could not have 
found the face of the everlasting Father, had not God “laid on Christ the 
iniquities of us all.” Now we must seek, but now we may find forgiveness and 
favour with him whom that iniquity had separated from us. Thus then the 
address in the first clause of our text, is one of those invitations that we be 
reconciled unto God,” which could have had no place, had not God previously 
reconciled us to himself. How many are the ways in which when thus taken, 
God addresses to all of you an exhortation—* Seek ye my face.” His voice 
syllabling these words, is heard in those promptings of conscience, by which 
numbers of you are made uneasy in the practice of sin—the sacraments of 
the church, the sermons of faithful ministers, all the public ordinances of 
religion—what are they but vehicles through which the same message is 
continually conveyed? The daily mercies of life; the occasional trials and 
bereavements—they do all but give utterance to the very same call. In 
prosperity there is a whisper—“Seek ye my face”’—I have richer things in 
store than any earthly and perishable good. Andif adversity have a rougher 
tone, its speech is still—* Seek ye my face ;” this world is not your rest, and 
and I would have you look for a brighter above. And what, beloved brethren, 
is the answer of our hearts? Does the heart of every one of you reply with 
that of David—“ Thy face, Lord, will Iseek !” Oh, the sense of conviction 
of sin—the renouncement of every human dependence—the simple resolu- 
tion of obeying the Lord, the looking for deliverance in his own appointed 
way which are expressed in this answer! and which are virtually the founda- 
tion of personal and practical religion! I can wish nothing more excellent for 
myself ; I can wish nothing more excellent for any of you, than the being 
able with sincerity to declare, that wheresoever there is heard the message, then 
is delivered the response of our text. But in hundreds of cases the message 
is heard, and no answer given, unless that of a refusal, or a frivolous exense 
“I have called, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded. They went their ways ; one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dize.” Ah! my brethren, if there are such words in the Bible as, “Seek ye 
my face,” there are also such words—* They shall seek me early, but they 
shall not find me.” Never presume, then, on the graciousness and long- 
suffering of the Almighty. You should carefully observe that it is when 
God saith, or while God saith—“Seek ye my face,” that the heart declares— 
“Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” It is no use-making the resolution at any 
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found.” Then there isa time at which he may be sought and not found. 
When thou saidst, my heart said. Then the heart may be ready with its 
determination, while God is ready with his invitation. And the two must 
come together—the invitation and the determination, if there is to be the find- 
ing of what is sought, the obtaining of what is desired. Presume not, then, as 
we before said, on the long-suffering of God. Reckon not on the voice as 
certain never to become silent, or assume always that it will be audible. It 
may cease even from its sterner utterances—those breathed through affliction 
and calamity ; for does not God elsewhere ask—* Though I have afflicted 
thee, I will afflict thee no more?’ And it may happen—God avert it from 
any of us!—it may happen, as is recorded of Esau, in words mysteriously 
touching and melancholy—“ He found no place for repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears.” It may happen, if we continue putting from 
us the invitations of the gospel, deferring the giving heed to the saving of 
the soul, the reckoning on there being yet much sand in the hour glass, that 
we shall at last resolve in the agony of remorse, in the desperate haste of a 
dying man—* Thy face, Lord, will I seek ;’ but the hearing no voice, even 
as Saul heard none till he had disturbed the dead—all may be silent, till 
memory like a spectral prophet shall reply—‘ Ye said not this when or while 
the Lord was saying’—“ Seek ye my face.”’ 

But we would not conclude our discourse with so awful a possibility. We 
have yet to give another turn to the invitation of the text. There is still 
another significance which may be attached to “the face of the Lord.” If in 
some parts of Scripture, the face of God be put for that ineffable glory which 
would be utterly overpowering to such creatures as ourselves, in other parts 
it would seem to denote the more direct and beloved communion which God 
may be pleased to hold with those whom he specially favours. You read, for 
example, of God, as talking with the Israelites “face to face” in the midst of 
the fire. You read again that the Lord spake unto Moses “ face to face,” as a 
man speaketh unto his friend. And by “face to face” in such passages you 
naturally understand a more immediate and familiar intercourse than God 
is used to vouchsafe even to his prophets and servants. It is apparently with 
a similar significance that St. Paul employs the phrase when he contrasts 
our present state with the future—“ Now we see through a glass, darkly ; but 
then face to face.” Our present knowledge is that derived from a view of 
objects at a very great distance, through the aids of a glass which after all 
but allow of dim and confused apprehensions, Our future shall be that of 
those who look with close and intimate inspection on whatsoever they desire 
to examine. Attaching, then, some such significance as this to the phrase 
as used in our text, we may consider ourselves as invited to go to those 
brighter revelations, those fuller communications of himself, which he reserves 
for the faithful when admitted to his presence above. “Clouds and darkness 
are now his habitation.” We see already certain of his wondrous works ; we 
hear already certain of his majestic utterances; but with Job of old we 
must exclaim—* Lo, these are parts of his ways: but how little a portion is 
heard of him? but the thunder of his power who can understand?’ Seek ye 
then my face in another world when every faculty shall have been enlarged, 
and when God shall show himself without the intervention of those ordinances 
which are here needful to the tempering the rays of his glory, that they may 
not overpower and consume. We may expect such accessions of knowledge 
as shall place us on a level with angels, of whom Christ declared, “that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father which isin heaven.” 
If we would rise completely from the ruin and degradation of the fall; if we 
would soar to that acquaintance with God, which is the height alike of human 
greatness of and human happiness; it must be heaven to which we con- 
tinually aspire—heaven alone to which we look as the climate and home of 
the soul. No resting below ; no being content with, though thankful for those 
broken emanations, those fitful glimpses of things within the veil—those dark, 
yet burning shadows which the eye of faith draws out from the vast and solemn 
obscurities wherein truth now shrines itself. The renewed soul longs for 
more open vision. David could say—‘ My soul thirsteth for oy 3 for the 
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living God ; when sball I come and appear before him?” And such longing 
is but an answer to the exhortation—“ Seek ye my face.” “Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek”—as though he had said, I want to know, even as also I am 
known. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that when 
Christ shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
When I wake up, I shall be satisfied with thy likeness. Blessed then the 
utterance of the voice, which saith—“Seek ye my face.” It is the face 
which I would seek. It is the perfect light of the Divine countenance which 
I would have lifted up upon me. I cannot rest on this darkened earth. Oh! 
for a brighter and less clouded world !—a world where angels stand, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect behold their God. And to such a world the 
voice invites me. Shall I not then give all diligence to “ make my calling and 
election sure?” Shall I not “lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset me?” Thy face, Lord, will Iseek.” I can behold it only 
in thy kingdom above ; to that kingdom will I press for admission ; for that 
kingdom will I count no effort too laborious, no sacrifice too costly. The 
dying saint, amid the strife of dissolving nature, still hears the utterance— 
“Seek ye my face.” He hears it with an invitation—“ Come up higher.” He 
hears it in those whispered utterances, which bid him “be of good cheer,’ 
for there is “reserved for him a crown of righteousness that fadeth not 
away.’ And happy—thrice happy! is that mother’s child who can then feel 
that he has nothing to do but to spring upward and behold the Lord—nothing 
but to say—“If our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
Oh! the blessedness! Gracious:God! grant it finally unto us ; even unto us! 
Oh ! the blessedness! that the ear having heard its last in receiving the call 
—Seek ye my face ;” the heart should beat its last in uttering the response— 
* Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 
164 
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“What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousnes? and what communion hath 
light with darkness.’’—2 Corinthians vi. 14. 


WE need not refer to the special cases which may have been contemplated 
by St. Paul when giving utterance to these emphatic questions. They may 
be taken in the most general sense, as indicating the impossibility of there 
being any agreement or fellowship between God and man, unless and until a 
great moral change pass over the latter; so that in contrasting him with 
God, the contrast shall cease to be that of unrighteousness with righteous- 
ness, and darkness with light. We need not tell yon, that in regard of the 
intercourse and associations of life, there must be something of a similarity 
of disposition and desire, where there is to be close and lasting friendship. 
Unless there be congeniality of character, there may indeed be outward alli- 
ance ; but there cannot be that intimate communion that the alliance itself 
is supposed to imply. And further than this—a sameness of tendency or 
pursuit, appears evidently to form an immediate link between parties who 
would otherwise have very little in common. You observe, for instance, 
how men of science seem attracted to each other, though strangers by birth, 
and even by country. The mere circumstance that they are equally intent 
upon tracing the courses of stars, or investigating generally the mysteries 
of nature, will rapidly bind them together, however little there may be in 
other respects to produce association. And that they are so far agreed as to 
propose to themselves the same object, and to be animated by the same hopes, 
will produce in the language of our text a sort of fellowship between them ; 
though, really, if you come to dissect their several characters and to analyze 
their elements, you might find but little from which to argue the likelihood 
of intimacy any more than between darkness and light. And this is not 
communion or fellowship in the sense, or to the extent intended by St. Paul. 
This is only agreement on one particular ground. Take the parties away 
from that ground, and they will probably be inclined to move in quite oppo- 
site directions. Whereas, by speaking of communion or fellowship, our text 
imagines individuals brought together under varieties of circumstance, and the 
gist of its questions is, that until there be thorough agreement—similarity of 
taste, disposition, and purpose, there is no possibility of their going on har- 
moniously and happily. It would be very easy to show you the accuracyjof 
this, in regard of the closest connections of human life ; to which indeed the 
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apostle may have had a primary reference, seeing that the verse begins—* Be 
ve not ineynnlly yoked voeatlor with unbelievers.” But you will determine 
this for yourselves, without requiring us to go at length into proof. But our 
text, as we have hinted, though unquestionably it was originally applied to 
human associations, and though it furnishes a rule for our guidance in forming 
them, may be referred to intercourse, communion, or fellowship between Sen 
and man. ‘The principle of the questions involved, or the truth which they 
announce is altogether general, so that the passage may be detached from the 
context and regarded’ as addressed to men in their immortal capacities. It 
is in this manner that we now design to treat the passage ; and, we think, that 
the object, which when thus viewed, it manifestly proposes, is one of no ordi- 
nary interest and importance—the absolute necessity of a thorough change on 
the part of man, in order to his being brought into communion or fellowship 
with God. His natural state being that of unrighteous as opposed to righteous, 
darkness as opposed to light—this it is, which the questions before us most 
strongly assert. And this, therefore, it is on the proof or illustration of which 
we purpose to employ our present discourse. We shall, first glance very 
briefly at what is first mentioned—fellowship or communion with God ; and 
we shall then be in a position to press home upon you the pointed and ener- 
getic questions of the apostle—* What fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with darkness ?” 

Now, you can require no proof that God and the wicked man cannot be 
said to have fellowship or communion, though God be about that wicked 
man’s path, and about his bed, and spieth out all his ways. There is no pro- 
posing of the same object or end, for God proposes his own glory, whereas 
the wicked man proposes the gratification of his own sinful propensities. To 
have fellowship, to have communion with God, what can this denote, if not that 
human nature has been wondrously purged from its corruption, refined into 
something of affinity to the ethereal, and endowed with affections which find 
their counterpart objects in the Divine Being alone? You see at once the 
contradiction between the assertions, that a man isin fellowship with God and 
yet loves the present world—is eager for its wealth, addicted to its pleasures, 
or ambitious tor its honours. You feel that there could be nothing of what 
we may call congeniality between God and man, so long as man sought any- 
thing with avidity but the things of God, and that until there be con- 
geniality, there cannot be that intimacy which is indicated by such terms 
as communion and fellowship. In short it must be clear to you that the 
phraseology of our text implies a state of concord, or friendship—a state, in 
fact, on man’s part, of what we commonly understand by religion—the human 
will having become harmonious with the Divine, and the creature proposing 
the same object as the Creator. And, therefore, we conclude that the 
questions before us imply that there can be nothing of religious communication 
between man and his Maker, unless there have been some process of recon- 
eiliation between man and his Maker,so that there be no longer that 
diametrical opposition which there naturally is between the two, the opposition 
of unrighteous to righteous, and darkness to light. You are to remember 
that man is by nature ina state of enmity to God, born in sin, shapen in 
corruption, and far gone from original righteousness. And here there isa 
point of view under which our text should be singularly interesting to all 
who have any wish for acquaintance with God. We might take the questions 
as epred by an individual, who musing on his accountableness as a moral 
and immortal being, desires to be in friendship with God, by whom he feels that 
he must be finally judged. The text might fairly be regarded as the soliloquy 
of a person, who, roused to a feeling of danger, and eager to determine 
whether danger might be escaped, should set himself to consider the possi- 
bility of himself and his Maker being henceforth in harmony. Then it be- 
comes very similar to the exclamation of the patriarch Job, who in the 
midst of painful searchings after God, weighed down by the conviction of 
his own moral inabilities gave vent to a feeling which came little short of 
hopelessness—“ Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that might lay his 
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miserably, irretrievably perish, if found not at last in friendship with God 
—my will opposed to his, my desires, my inclinations, my actions all at 
variance with his law ; then I will make it my resolve to be in friendship 
with God, Qh, vain resolve! “ What fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with darkness?” If I 
venture into his presence he will repulse me with his terrible frown; if I 
attempt to keep his law, past infractions, will render useless the most 
careful obedience; if I seek his glory, 1am unable to do aught but will 
issue in my shame. The man argues rightly. ‘fake away the work of the 
Mediator Christ, that work through which alone the alienation of our nature, 
its unrighteousness, its darkness, can be corrected, and the Creator and the 
creature can never meet in friendship. So that in the questions of our text 
we hear the mournful and almost despairing exclamation of a man who has 
wearied himself in searching after God, and who has become bewildered in 
the contemplation of the Divine perfections, as all arrayed against human sin- 
fulness. There is many a voice which has seemed to come to that man in the 
midst of his musings on God and on himself. The stars in their courses have 
had a voice, yea, all creation has been vocal, proclaiming the greatness of the 
invisible Deity, and the voices which have uttered this greatness, have thereby 
also spoken of the fearfulness of being at, enmity with one so sublime in his 
might, and have thus urged also the importance of immediate safety being 
sought. Admonished from without, he has hearkened to voices from within, 
and these have preached to him of his sinfulness, these have preached to him, 
moreover, of the purities of that inaccessible Spirit who hath studded immensity 
with the evidences of his Almightiness, and who walketh to and fro amid his 
magnificent productions never to be seen and yet never to be escaped. There 
has been a voice to him also from the sepulchres of the dead. Every grave 
as it is opened has been like unto a mouth gifted with the utterance of 
mysterious warnings, bidding him think of the departed as hurried away to 
some solemn tribunal, at which, sooner or later himself must appear, seeing 
that he is conscious of living beneath a retributive government. And if 
all. these voices—the voice of peopled space, the voice of mountain and 
flood, the voice of reason, the voice of conscience, the voice of death, have 
conspired to proclaim the majesty and holiness of God, to admonish man of 
the awfulness of being at war with his Maker, and yet at the same time by 
no obscure intimation to press on him his own moral disabilities, it can hardly 
fail that the individual will have been roused to inquiry and anxiety—to 
inquiry as to the method of acceptance with God, to anxiety as to whether 
acceptance be possible. And if he know nothing of the Meditorial arrange- 
ments his inquiry must remain unanswered, his anxiety must remain un- 
appeased. The voices which have roused him can give him no intelligence. 
They may have exhorted him to friendship with God, they may have threat- 
ened him with fearful consequences unless in friendship with God, but when 
with a view to the obeying the summons, he has set himself to examine the 
relation in which he stands to God, and that in which God stands to him, he 
must presently have perceived that he is already an object of wrath, already 
under condemnation, and that therefore there is no common ground on which 
he and his Maker can meet and be atone. And this leads him to see that 
there is an immense preliminary process which he has no power of carrying 
forward himself, and which he knows no one ready to undertake on his 
behalf, but which must be completed ere there can be friendship with that 
God on whom he has so loudly and thrillingly called. He sees that without 
some mighty disinterested interference, without some propitiatory offering 
through which satisfaction may be made to God’s justice, there lies a distinct 
impossibility against the friendship of the Creator and the creature—against 
the two so proposing the same end as to be found at last in the same king- 
dom. And seeing this, but, nevertheless, not yet knowing that a daysman 
hath arisen to lay his hands on both, what can be said of the individual 
whose case we have ventured to imagine in reply to the summons which so 
many voices have syllabled—what but some plaintive and desponding appeal 
such as this—Creation! reason! conscience! death! I have hearicened to you 
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all; ye have all spoken to me of the Deity by whom I feel myself mys- 
teriously encircled, with whom I am perpetually in contact, and yet from 
whom I seem immeasurably removed—ye have all called on me to be 
at peace with this Being, would that I could, would that I might be, but 
alas, ye have called on me in vain—* For what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light with darkness ? 

Now you will readily understand that up to this point we have confined 
ourselves to the urging the necessity for a great change on man’s part from 
unrighteousness to righteousness, from darkness to light, in order to his 
having fellowship with God. We have supposed our text to refer to that 
communion or fellowship which religion proposes and produces ; and we have 
endeavoured to show you that forasmuch as God has vast claims on man, 
who is by nature alienated from God, this communion or fellowship is im- 
possible unless a Redeemer arise to pay our debt, to bear our punishment, 
and provide for our being renewed after the image of God. But we would 
now advance a step further. We would examine how God and man may be 
at peace, now: that reconciliation has been made, now that arrangements 
exist for destroying every cause of separation or enmity ; and though you 
might take it that this would follow as a matter of course, you will per- 
haps, on a more careful reflection, admit it to be surpassingly wonderful, not- 
withstanding the mediatorial work of the Lord Jesus Christ, that God, and 
man can ever live in friendship. You are to remember that whatever the 
provisions made by Christ for our pardon and acceptance, we retain whilst 
yet sojourning on earth a depraved nature, fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul, sinful propensities which may indeed be arrested but not eradicated. 
‘With the best of us there is, and will be to the end, something of the same con- 
trast in reference to God, as lies between unrighteousnes and righteousness, 
darkness and light. Whatever the moral change which may here pass on 
man, there is a change so great that its subject is defined in Scripture as ac- 
tually a new nature, Yet itis certain that man remains to the last a being 
of corrupt passions and unholy tendencies, so that when he had grown old in 
Christianity, St. Paul could speak of having to “keep under his body and 
bring it into subjection,” as though the spiritual conflict could terminate 
only with the natural life. And can a being such as this have communion 
with God? with that God who is a consuming fire against every form and 
degree of iniquity, who chargeth even his angels with folly, in whose sight 
the very heavens are unclean. Is this communion is this fellowship pos- 
sible even though certain causes of separation have been removed—because 
the debt has been paid, or because punishment has been vicariously endured 2 
My brethren, you are to take heed that you do not narrow or circumscribe 
the results of Christ’s work of mediation. There was a vast deal more 
effected by this work, than the mere removal of certain impediments to the 
outgoing of the Divine love towards man. True, indeed, there were impedi- 
ments, the removal of which was indispensible to anything like renewal of 
friendly intercourse between earth and heaven, but these impediments might 
have been taken away, and it might have been made perfectly honourable on 
God’s part, perfectly consistent with his attributes to extend forgiveness to 
those who have broken his laws, and nevertheless there might have been no 
provision for permanent harmony, for such alliance between the Creator and 
the creature, as commencing on earth should be continued throughout eter- 
nity. It did not follow, that because there were no longer obstacles to the 
extension of mercy, men would be willing to accept the proferred deliverance. 
nor that, if induced to begin the walking with God they might so persevere 
as to render the having commenced of any use. But the process of agree- 
ment, as undertaken and completed by Christ, had respect to continuance as 
well as to commencement. God and man are brought into fellowship, if 
man accept Christ as his Surety, for then the death and obedience of Christ 
are placed to his account, and accordingly he appears as one on whom justice 
has no claim,and on whom love may therefore smile.’ But how are they to con- 
tinue in fellowship, seeing that man asa fallen creature is sure to do much 
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Me peas with evil? Indeed the communion could not last if it were not 
at the Mediator ever lives as an intercessor. It could not last if it were 
not that the work of the Son procured for us the influence of the Spirit. But 
combine these two facts and you may see that Christ made not only provision 
for uniting God and man, but for keeping them united. The influences of 
the Spirit, through which alone man is first brought to the closing with the 
gospel of Christ—the commencement of the fellowship with God—these influ- 
ences render him ever-after watchful against sin, though we do not say that 
they will altogether keep him from its commission. But these influences 
make him at least so sensitive of evil, so alive to its consequences, that when- 
soever he does wrong it is quickly followed by repentance. And if sin be 
repented of, there is the ever prevalent blood of the Redeemer, acting as an 
Intercessor, to wash away its guilt. The Spirit works the penitence and the 
Son applies his blood ; and, lo, the breach is again healed when you might have 
looked for nothing but disruption and separation. Thus it is that in Christ’s 
work of reconciliation there is provision for the perpetuating that whose 
commencement it makes possible, and man and God may continue in fellow- 
ship though God be that righteous one who is of purer eyes than to look 
upon iniquity, and man be that fallen one “ whose heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked.” They may continue in fellowship, not. be- 
cause there will be nothing ever done on man’s part to displease God, but 
because what is done will quickly furnish matter for contrition, and therefore 
as quickly become the subject of forgiveness. They may continue in fellow- 
ship, God and man proposing the same object, man seeking to promote the 
Divine glory, to the manifestation of-which God intended that all things should 
be instrumental, And though man, through the remaining infirmity and 
corruption of his nature may for a moment loose sight of the object and even 
fix his thoughts on some other, he will speedily be recalled by the voice of 
the Spirit from this his unfaithfulness, and he will devote himself the more 
sedulously in regret at having swerved though but temporally from the work 
of conformity. It is not—oh, far enough from this—it is not that there is no 
tendency to sin after reconciliation has once been effected by the Spirit of 
God. So long as sin is not followed by repentance it interrupts all commu- 
nion, and if it be persisted in, it will render those who were walking together 
as effectually detached as though they had never been brought to move in 
the same path. But it is that a man who has been reconciled to God through 
Jesus Christ has thereby been made so far a new creature, that he no longer 
loves sin as he loved it in his unconverted state, and as a consequence on 
this change he can scarcely be betrayed into sin, and not soon be melted into 
sorrow. And then—oh, gracious provision of the gospel of Christ !—the sin 
is at once blotted out, and in place of being separated, God and man again 
appear walking in fellowship with but one will, and with but one object. 
Ay, you may dwell as you willon the untravelled distance which must always 
lie between the finite and the infinite, between the sinful and the sinless, but 
whilst we can refer to such a process of reconciliation as is unfolded by the 
gospel, a process which may be said as it were to perpetuate itself, so that 
whensoever needed it is brought out afresh soas to be applied to the individual 
case,—you can never make us feel that God and man are too widely separated 
to be brought into feliowship, or if once brought into fellowship to prevent that 
fellowship being made permanent. We admit all that can be urged in regard 
of the Divine purity and human corruption—unrighteousness against righte- 
ousness, darkness against light. But the whole question as to the possibility of 
a continued friendship between God and man, 1s a question as to the possi- 
bility of man and God being and continuing in a state of reconciliation the 
one to the other. And to this latter question, Christ gives an answer. He 
gives it in the perpetuation of his sacrifice as an intercessor, and in the provi- 
sions for the unwearied operations of that Spirit which convinceth man of sin. 
I have heard another voice than that of the stars and the waters. I have 
turned from creation, from reason, from conscience, to him who in these latter 
days, hath spoken to us by the one Mediator between God and man. Other 
voices exhorted me to communion and fellowship with God ; gr alone 
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hath assured me that communion and fellowship are possible. For telling 
me of arrangements for pardon, of arrangements for sanctification, of means 
of grace, of provision for the gradual fea on my soul of those ce- 
lestial features which were defiled through apostacy—oh, it scatters every 
doubt, every fear which might be excited by the emphatic questions of our 
text—%“ What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness ?” 

There is yet another point under which we wish these questions to be re- 
garded—one under which, if it offer no novel truth to your attention, offers 
what cannot be too often or too deeply impressed. The question as to what 
fellowship, what communion there can be between things in their own nature 
directly opposed, is of course to be considered as only a forcible mode of 
expressing an impossibility. There cannot be fellowship between righteous- 
pea and unrighteousness, there cannot be communion between darkness and 
light. 

Now we just wish you to consider this impossibility with reference to a 
future state : we cannot conceal from ourselves that there is a great deal of 
vague hope of Heaven which takes little or no account of what must neces- 
sarily be the character of the inhabitants of heaven. The confessed fact that 
heaven is a place of immeasurable happiness, and that the happiness is such 
as is adapted to beings of our race, these operate to the leading men to enter- 
tain a wish to enter heaven—men, mark ye, who are altogether strangers to 
the moral qualities which constitute meetness or fitness for its possession. 
Their thoughts of heaven are thoughts as of some distant planet, rich in 
beauties too gorgeous even for imagination—whose favoured inhabitants de- 
livered for ever from the curse and sufferings which once deformed their 
portion, live in unequalled brightness—expatiate over vast tracts of know- 
ledge, and wield the melodies of a more than human harmony. And they 
can be quite enamoured of a scene which they thus sketch for themselves, or 
which they gather (for there is nothing which we can call forced in the repre- 
sentation)—which they gather from the brilliant features which they find on 
the pages of Scripture. I can feel—many of you perhaps can feel—espe- 
cially when displeased and disgusted with the world, as though they would 
gladly mount up with wings as an eagle, and soar away toa land so full of 
beauty and blessedness.. The transition is the very easiest to the feeling a 
kind of wish or longing for heaven—the supposing ourselves on the way to 
its attainment—from a conviction of the desirableness of the place to the con- 
clusion of the likelihood of possession. It follows so naturally in regard of 
earthly things that we seek what we love, that there is very little difficulty 
in regard of heavenly things, to the drawing from the fact of loving, the 
inferring that we must be in earnest as candidates for a kingdom of which 
we so readily recognize the worth and attractiveness. But the great thing to 
be here impressed upon men, who in spite of all their musings on heaven 
give evident tokens of being still worldly-minded—it is, that they are alto- 
gether mistaken as to the worth, the attractiveness of heaven. They are not 
indeed mistaken as to heaven being a scene of overwhelming splendour and 
unimagined blessedness, but they are utterly mistaken in supposing that it 
would be so to themselves. They forget or they are ignorant, that in order 
to anything of happiness there must be a correspondence between the dis- 
positions of the inhabitants of a world and the glories and enjoyments of 
that world; otherwise in vain will the Creator have hung a scene with 
majesty and scattered over its surface the indications of his goodness. They 
forget, or they are ignorant that in place of happiness, the most exquisite 
misery must result from giving to a rational being a dwelling which presents 
none of the objects which his desires solicit, however to those who have been 
fitted for the dwelling it may actually overflow with the material of enjoy- 
ment. And the thing we have to do—which some of you perhaps re io 
do—is not to observe whether we glow with feelings of delight, or bound 
with the hope of possession, when heaven is delineated under ‘images drawn 
from all that is costly and beautiful in the visible universe, or when it is 
pa gc as the tranquil land where severed friends are to meet, and 
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broken hearts be healed, and scattered families re-united, but whether they 
can find anything like their own portrait, or like what they are labouring 
that their own portraits should become, when they hear descriptions of the 
happiness of heaven, and the character of those who gain entrance within its 
circle. For it is not possible that heaven should be defined except under 
material imagery—we are conversant with no other—and therefore lan- 
guage if it is te convey any idea at all, must turn to it for illustration, 
and where material imagery is employed, the picture must be one on which 
the most worldly-minded may gaze with delight ; for there may evidently be 
a total absence of piety, and yet great kindling of spirit at tidings of the 
street of gold, the wall of jasper, and the gate of pearl. It is nothing then 
that we have a relish for descriptions of heaven. The question is whether 
we have any conformity to the inhabitants of heaven. We must pass from 
the character of the place to the character of its possessors, arguing that 
unless we make the latter our own, we could find no heaven in heaven even 
if allowed to enter it as our dwelling place. And here it is that our text 
delivers a most impressive verdict. There cannot be communion ; there can- 
not be fellowship between unrighteous and righteous, between darkness and 
light. And whatever else we may hold in respect of heaven, undoubtedly 
its inhabitants are in a special sense in the presence of God—brought into 
communion with God, and deriving their enjoyments immediately from God. 
They walk with God; they have fellowship with God, only immeasurably 
more clearly, in more direct intercourse than in their highest flight of piety, 
whilst living on earth. But how could this be,if unrighteousness or darkness 
might be affirmed of that character ?~ Could God endure to have those near 
him by whom he is not loved? Could those by whom he is not loved find 
anything but misery in being near him? The very scenes of heaven would 
seem to lead to the being with God ; and, therefore, except there be agree- 
ment or concord between man and God, what is designed to make heaven a 
surpassingly happy place, could only make it a surpassingly wretched place. 
It is, in fact, our own character which is to make heaven. We do not mean 
that heaven is not to be a particular scene, place, or locality, nor that there 
are not to be external sources of pleasure; we mean that there can be 
nothing of happiness except so far as what is without, correspouds to what is 
within ; and that, consequently, if the Divine presence be the characteristic 
without, the Divine image must be the characteristic within—if we are to 
find enjoyment in heaven ; yea, even if we are not to find intolerable misery. 
I think upon heaven as being an everlasting communion or fellowship with 
God. The Lord God isto be the light of the city ; the Lord God is to be 
the temple of the city. Whithersoever I turn, with whatsoever I am occu- 
pied, I shall be visibly in contact with Deity ; deriving from his fulness, con- 
tributing to his glory. But “what fellowship hath unrighteousness with 
righteousness ? what communion hath darkness with light?” Assuredly all 
that we have just said of heaven presupposes a thorough agreement and con- 
cord between me and God. Eternally to be in communion with God, eter- 
nally to have fellowship with God—why this suggests the most terrible 
thoughts—thoughts of being for ever out of my element, unless God and 
myself are to be of one mind—if I am to remain unrighteous while he is 
righteous, if Iam to be darkness while he is light. To this, therefore, we 
would have you reduce all inquiry as to your own hopes of heaven, Put 
away, I pray you—put away ali the poetry ; put away all the painting! Do 
not think whether you could be happy in a land where there is to be no more 
night, and no more sorrow—where the tree of life shall wave luxuriantly, 
and the river of life roll its crystal waters. Are you and God of one mind? 
Are you agreed ? is there communion between you, so that you are agreed as 
to the evil of sin, agreed as to the nature of happiness, agreed as to the 
objects of pursuit? If not, you will be out of your element in heaven. 
Heaven with its communion, its fellowship with God; would be to you per- 
petual association with that from which you must long to escape ; contact— 
close, visible contact with that which must condemn and terrify, and yet 
not consume. We have no right to think that this friendship hens God 
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and man is effected unless at least commenced on this side of the grave. Go 
not away with the thought that you may indeed have nothing here of the 
character which is necessary to the happiness of heaven, but that such 
character will be imparted to you hereafter. We doubt not, indeed, that the 
Christian character is perfected after death, for the excellent of the earth 
go hence with much remaining to be done in order to the completion of their 
fellowship with God. But we are asssured from the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture that there must be the commencement here, if there is to be the con- 
summation hereafter. Time, is for beginning ; eternity, for completion: the 
bud is formed here, the blossom expands above. Nay, you must enter heaven 
now, if you enter itat all. Heaven is communion with God ; heaven is fel- 
lowship with God; heaven is walking with God ; and your first steps in the 
sublime and glorious march are on this dark terrestrial stage. I wish that I 
could make you feel this ; I wish that I could bring you away from indistinct, 
though probably dazzling visions of heaven, and fasten you down to this 
striking reality—that heaven begins now or never; on earth, or nowhere. 
You may, if you will, put this reality from you, and cheat yourselves with 
your own devices. But if character is to give its colour to condition, and if 
character is formed before death, why, men and brethren, condition is not 
only determined—it is actually entered on whilst we are yet in the flesh. 
The saint, in present communion with God, begins an everlasting inter- 
course: the sinner, in keeping at a distance from God, anticipates an eternal 
banishment ? Think, I pray you, on this! Think on the necessity of your 
becoming, of your being made “ new creatures.’ There must be a thorough 
transformation : “old things must pass away, and all things become new.” 

Pray then, heartily, earnestly, that God would create in you a clean heart, 
and renew a right Spirit within you. Until thus changed, thus sanctified, you 
must be far off from God while you live,—far off from God when you die,— 
“for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness,” 
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** Wherefore doth a living man complain, a mam for the pemiaiment of his sins ??’— 
Lamentations of Jeremiah iii. 39, 


THERE is so much trouble at all times in the world, that sermons which 
treat of afflictions, have a more than ordinary interest, just because they 
meet the circumstances of a more than ordinary number. In every congre- 
gation there will be some—perhaps many—on whom God’s chastening hand 
has been so recently laid that every allusion to God’s correcting dispensations 
will come home upon them with the force of a personal admonition; and 
balm which is poured out almost at random, is sure to find wounds to heal 
and assuage. It is hard for flesh and blood to endure chastening, and yet 
not to question the loving kindness of the chastener. The words of our text 
clearly indicate that there is in man a disposition to complain. And every 
Christian must be conscious that unto whatever resignation he may attain, 
it is the mastery of this disposition, with which he has been occupied. If it 
were not the tendency of the natural heart to complain, it would never be 
such a struggle for a renewed heart to submit. Assuming then the fact which 
it is manifest the text assumes—namely, that man is naturally prone to 
complain—a wide field of discourse is opened before us in the words of 
Jeremiah. The field is wide, because the text has a larger application than 
that which concerns cases of personal affliction. We are the children of a 
fallen race ; and for the punishment of our sins, we have been born under a 
curse ; and too commonly this general dealing of God with mankind is made 
subject matter of complaint. Hence, the “ Wherefore” of our text requires 
to be addressed to the great mass of men as well as to those who should 
complain while smarting under some individual affliction. 

We may, therefore, divide our subject into two general heads—complaint 
at God’s general dealings—complaint at God's individual dealings. And we 
will consider in both cases how the justice of the complaint may be tried by 
the truths which will ke suggested by the question of the prophet—* Where- 
fore doth a living man complain, a man for the punishment of his sins ?” 

Now this question suggests two considerations; each of which demonstrates 
the injustice of the complaint—Why should a living man complain ?—a living 
man! Life is still left thee ; and of whatsoever thou hast been stripped—there 
is such a counterpoise in the continuance of life that complaint must be 
groundless. “A man for the punishment of his sins!’ ‘There hath nothing 
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befallen thee saving the just recompense of thy misdoing. How cana com- 
plaint against justice be itself just? Thus are these two arguments of the 
text demonstrative of the unfairness of human complaint when the dealings 
of the Most High pass under review. And these two arguments we will 
apply, first, to God’s general dealings ; and, secondly, to his individual. 

How easy, and how common is it to discourse in a querulous and reproach- 
ful strain, on the fact of our being made to suffer for a forefather’s trans- 
gressions, and on the fact of our deriving a polluted nature from guilt in which 
personally we took not any share. And we do not deny that the question 
of original sin is one of great difficulty ; and that there requires a chastened 
and subjugated intellect ere the doctrine can be received in its full and scrip- 
tural extent. Nevertheless the transactions of Paradise were not so dark 
and unintelligible, that we can decipher nothing of the fitness and justice of 
the present dispensation. Let it be remembered that not only was Adam the 
natural parent of the human race ; he was also their federal representative ; 
he stood forth as their head, so that by his obedience he was to stand, and by 
his disobedience to fall. And no appointment could be presented unto the hu- 
man population with so great a likelihood of duty and blessing, Had the 
choice been in our power, we would gladly have given our fate into the 
keeping of Adam ; stimulated as he must have been to obedience by so rich 
a deposit. We forget this when we make it a matter of complaint, that we 
are born to a heritage of woe. We forget, that though we did not ourselves 
elect Adam to act as our representative, we should, almost beyond doubt, 
have elected him, had it been put to our choice. For there was an infinitely 
greater probability that Adam, with the fall of millions committed to his 
keeping, wonld have watched diligently against the assaults of temptation, 
than that any lonely individual of his descendants, left to obey for himself, 
and disobey for himself, should have maintained his allegiance and preserved 
his fidelity. ‘Therefore do we say, that in appointing mankind to stand or 
fallin Adam, God dealt with them by a measure of the widest benevolence. 
No other arrangement can be conceived which would have been equally 
likely to have advanced their well being. 

But if so, complaint is at once removed by the second consideration which 
the text suggests. It is for the punishment of our sins that we are born the 
children of wrath and condemnation ; and, if for just punishment of our sins, 
by what right do we complain? If there was nothing unjust; on the con- 
trary, if there was everything beneficent in God’s appointing Adam to act 
as our representative, then there is nothing inconsistent, either with the 
strictest justice or the amplest benevolence in our being accounted to have 
sinned in Adam. If it be in unison with the attributes of God that we should 
all be reckoned to have taken share in Adam’s transgression, it follows that 
whatever there be of bitterness in our birthright, it has been imposed only as 
a punishment of sin ; and all complaint at our condition is complaint against 
justice, and therefore itself must be unjust. And this one part of the ques- 
tion of Jeremiah applies itself to reproof of complaint at God’s general deal- 
ings with man ; namely, the part which represents suffering as the punish- 
ment of sin. Will not the other part do the same? “ Wherefore doth the 
living man complain?” You learn that the threatening by which Adam was 
warned in tasting the tree of knowledge was most explicit and decisive 
whereas the mode in which the threatening was executed seems hardly to 
accord with the denunciation—*In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die,’ was the threatening ; but Adam died not on the day that 
he ate, though, we believe, that he then became liable to death. And we 
may well suppose that the actual infliction of death was suspended through 
the interposition of the Mediator ; and that when Adam sinned, and with 
him the whole race of which he might be the progenitor, it was only because 
Christ Jesus had undertaken from all eternity to achieve redemption that 
the guilty pair were not immediately destroyed. And this is a noble con- 
templation—the contemplation of the Mediator: Christ interfering on the 
first day of human transgression to prevent the utter annihilation of our 
race. a ily leads us to consider all the blessings of time as well as all the hopes 
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of eternity, as unconsumed by the destroying angel, only because sprinkled 
with atoning blood. And, therefore, I can never feel within me the bound- 
ings of life, nor avail myself of the furniture of mental endowment; nor 
survey the varied loveliness of creation, nor mark the springing of flowers, 
nor hear the warbling of birds without being reminded that I am reaping the 
fruits of the Mediator’s passion ; for unless there had been his omnipotent 
interposition, the original curse might have received literal execution; and 
the throbbings of life have ceased to beat throughout this creation. It is 
only in some such glorious sense as this that we can interpret passages of Scrip- 
ture, which would otherwise be half frittered away—passages which speak of 
Christ as “ tasting death for every man ;” and which certainly represent the 
benefits of his passion, as commensurate in some way or another with the 
whole extent of that evil which was produced by the rebellion of Adam. 
We know not why it should be denounced as nothing better than vain specu- 
lation, that ‘since the Bible presents us with large and overwhelming de- 
scriptions of the results of the Redeemer’s agony—descriptions which inas- 
much as they are inclusive of all men, appear invariably at variance with that 
spiritual wretchedness which still oppresses the mass of mankind—we know 
not why we should not understand these descriptions as partially verified by 
the fact, that there is no single blessing bestowed in this present existence 
which is not exclusively owing to the sacrifice of Christ—yea, that existence 
itsel{—existence which is now studded with insuperable profession—over 
every valley and every mountain—is just as much the produce of the Re- 
deemer, as that brilliant eternity with its star lit-pavilion which is thrown 
wide open to the children of the gospel. If this be true, then whatever our 
condition as the posterity of offending ancestors, as we have life as the re- 
sult of such a wondrous benevolence, it can be nothing but a peevish forget- 
fulness which would pretend that we have been hardly and harshly dealt 
with by the Almighty. If our very life have been given to us only in return 
for the marvellous humiliation to which Deity was subjected by tabernachag 
in. the flesh, we have all been the subjects of a loving kindness so vast, 
so transcendent, so overpowering, that it were base effrontery to describe 
ourselves as having cause of complaint against God. Living men—living 
only because Christ died—“ wherefore should they complain?” Yes, you may 
argue, if you will, that to a great mass of the human race life is no blessing 
at all ; but we meet you upon this point. We affirm, on the contrary, that life 
is so invaluable a blessing, that all of us have cause to join heartily in the 
general thanksgiving of our church—* We bless thee for our creation.” We 
are not here concerned to prove that life is a blessing to the savage—the 
rude native of some barbarous waste, who, weighed down by ancestral super- 
stition, lives and dies in ignorance, carrying about with him the principle ot 
immortality ; and yet hardly conscious of so marvellous a gift. We doubt 
not, indeed, that God has never called a soul into being without providing 
that nothing but wilful and obstinate perverseness can interfere to prevent 
existence from proving a blessing. But we waive this inquiry. At all events, we 
are sure that wheresoever the gospel is heard, wherever there goes forth the 
proclamation of mercy, wherever the cross is erected, there is a blessing— 
ay, a blessing which no terms in mortal speech can tel]. To breathe the 
breath of life, and be fashioned into a living and intelligent being—what ! is 
it not a blessing that Iam permitted to stand on this earth, with all the con- 
sciousness that body and soul, I am the object of Divine solicitude—that 
on my behalf an instrumentality so stupendous as that of the incarnation and 
crucifixion has been put into action—that angels are ministering to me—that 
a kingdom is prepared for me, and that there is in my hands an express reve- 
lation from the Father of Spirits, counselling me, and explaining with every- 
thing of simplicity and affection the process whereby I may secure myself 
an inheritance “incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” Is not 
life then a blessing? Does it cease to be a blessing just because I may de- 
base, and prostitute, and desecrate it? Am I not rather warranted in de- 
claring that life is so vast a blessing that it isa counterpoise to all those dis- 


advantages which are consequent upon the fall ; so that he who is ao to 
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arraign God’s general dealings with his race,may justly at once be silenced 
by the interrogation of our text? Yes, it may in the first place most truly 
be said, that as the children of a disobedient race, whatever suffering we 
have to undergo, we endure it for the punishment of oursins. —__ ; 

But this is not all :—we are living creatures ; and not merely living a frail 
and mortal life, but baptised into the faith of him who is “ the resurrection 
and the life ;” so that we may live tor ever in glory without measure ; in 
happiness without bounds. Let, then, all murmuring be hushed. Who will 
dare to repine? Will he say that God is unjust, when more than an angel’s 
portion is placed within his reach ; since he may exclaim—“I live ; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me?” Ah! there would be an end of all impeachment 
of God’s dealings with our race; if you did but carefully ponder, what is 
implied in the question—* Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for 
the punishment of his sins ?” 4 

But having thus applied the considerations suggested by the text to the 
complaints which are grounded on the ruin and sinful condition of mankind, 
we proceed in the second place, to make a like application to the complaints 
called forth by individual affliction. Whosoever thou art, on whom God hath 
laid heavily the rod of chastisement ; and whatever the visitation beneath 
which thou art bowed, let all murmuring be hushed with the demand— 
“ Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the punishment of his 
sins?” We can well feel that there is something about sorrow which should 
make it almost sacred ; and that it should be a very tender and delicate 
hand which presumes to lift the veil beneath which sorrow sits shrouded, and 
a low and soothing voice which whispers admonition. Christianity is not 
stoicism ; and grace does not annihilate nature. And if the parent bend 
over the grave of the child; or the child have just learned to know himself 
an orphan, with ties rent suddenly asunder, which subsisted through many 
years, each year bringing the fellowship closer and closer, it is not the pastor’s 
duty, nor is it the minister’s place to denounce as sinful the burstings of 
priet. He may not bid the eye be free from tears ; but he may bid it, when 
most full of tears, turn itself upward to the heavens, knowing that the sun- 
beams shall then paint a rainbow in the falling drops, emblems of God’s pro- 
mise, that sorrow shall not prove an overwhelming deluge. When God sends 
affliction, without doubt he designs that it should be felt as affliction. The 
cross is a burden which we must carry on our shoulders, and not throw it 
into the fire. But it is one thing to be sensible of affliction, and another to 
complain of it. And while we may feel acutely, and yet not transgress ; we 
cannot murmur and be blameless. And it is against a repining and not 
against a suffering spirit that our text must be considered as directing its 
censure. It is complaint, and only complaint which it proposes to rebuke. 
And, therefore, it applies to none but those who would question the justice 
of God’s dealings ; and not to those who resign themselves meekly, although 
deeply wounded. 

But before we can bring the considerations suggested by our text to bear 
upon this complaint, we must examine in what sense it may be affirmed that 
affliction is allotted to us in punishment of our sins. There may often be an 
error here. We may be wrong in regarding each sorrow as designed for the 
correction of some particular fault—in seeking for the precise misdoing which 
the chastisement of God is intended to reprove. If death make suddenly a 
breach in our affections, we are apt to conclude that the departed being had 
been an idol to our affections, and that the Creator’s purpose in the removal 
was that of checking and punishing the idolatry. And, indeed, it is quite 
possible that there may have been idolatry ; but the chastisement does not 
prove the idolatry. And it is utterly at variance with the tenor of God’s 
dealings to imagine that offence and correction will walk visibly side by side 
—that the character of each successive allotment shall be accurately adapted 
to answer recent transgression. “Who did sin?’ was the question of the 
disciples, on meeting a man that had been born blind—“ Who did sin ; this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” They went on the erroneous 
pri i? to each particular trial there corresponds always a particular 
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fault. Whereas, the Redeemer answered—* Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents.” Wot meaning that these parties differed from others, or 
Were possessed of any immaculate innocence, but only that the calamity 
under which the blind man laboured was not to be traced to any particular 
crime on which it followed as a punishment. No doubt, had there not been 
sin, neither would there have been sorrow ; therefore, with every sorrow 
there should be remembrance of sin. Neither does God send any heartache 
which ig not designed to remind us of the evil of transgression. But there is 
an essential difference between viewing sorrow generally as the result of sin, 
and attempting to adjust each separate pang to a separate provocation. 
Wherever and whatever I suffer, I suffer as a sinner; but there is no such 
nice proportion maintained between what I do as a sinner, and what I feel 
as_a sufferer, that for every grief inflicted, I shall be able to produce an 
offence committed. Sometimes, indeed, it will happen that the judgment 


bears a distinct and palpable reference to the iniquity, so that the particular: 


cause of God’s wrath can hardly be overlooked ; but we have no warrant 
for expecting that sin and sorrow should thus necessarily correspond ; or that 
we should be able to calculate precisely the fault to which God hath appor- 
tioned present calamity. And it-is in exact accordance with these remarks 
that our text represents affliction as a punishment, not of this sin, or of that 
sin, but, generally, for the punishment of a man’s sins: Therefore the com- 
plaint is to be met not by any demonstration that by one particular line of 
conduct the complaining individual has just brought down a particular judg- 
ment, but simply by the fact of general sinfulness. And this should suffice to 
show you the injustice of complaint. It ismuch,as we have already shown you, 
that every one of us transgressed in Adam ; that in virtue of his standing as 
our federal representative, we have fallen from our first estate. It is much, 
that as the result of the earliest rebellion we are all involved in one vast 
condemnation, so that when successive generations rise up and possess this 
earth, there is between each individual and his God such a separation that he 
has right to expect nothing but unmitigated wrath. But when you add to 
the contemplation of original sin, all the complicated catalogue of actual 
sin ; when you remember that man is a transgressor, not only by imputation, 
but by every positive and personal working of evil, surely the marvel must 
be not that so much of wormwood should drug the cup of human life, but 
that so much of sweetness should still have been left, and that so much of 
brilliancy should still sparkie on the waters. Is it justice that man im- 
peaches, or is it mercy, when he utters complaints against the dispensa- 
tions of God? Justice! which of us is there unto whom, if he were dealt 
with by strict measure of justice, there would not be assigned so stripped 
and wasted an inheritance that no solitary flower should bloom on him, no 
smile of friendship gladden him, no voice of affection cheer him? If there 
be mystery in the allotments of our present being, it arises from that pro- 
fusion of loving kindness which is shed even over the dreariest portions. 
And the question which would be hardest for man to answer is, simply how 
it comes to pass that while sin has incurred universal forfeiture of blessing, 
justice should have left so much in his possession. And as to mercy—shall 
Anercy be impeached by those who do daily a scornful despite to the attri- 
butes of God? Invert the calculation. Measure the mercy not by what is 
denied, but by what is bestowed ; not by what is taken away, but by what is 
left—by what we have rather than by what we have not ; and mercy stands 
forth wonderful in its extent ; putting out even on behalf of a vast company, 
energies which are not to be expressed by all the imagery of the material 
universe. And this too—far worse than this !—for a being who has thrown 
himself, by his iniquities, out of the pale of loving-kindness, and who if he were 
left like a blasted tree on the mountain top, leafless and branchless—the sole 
survivor of a goodly forest, torn by the tempest, and scathed by the lightning, 
might, nevertheless, be pronounced a monument of mercy. For all he could 
say would be nothing but that a just punishment had been inflicted ; and if 
the punishment of sin were strictly commensurate with the guilt, what com- 
parison would there be between his present affliction, and whale would 
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then have to endure? But if all the calamity which can befall a man be 
thus the produce of his sinfulncss ; and if, moreover, the extent of calamity, 
be never allowed to bear proportion to the extent of the sinfulness, where is 
murmuring ? where is complaining? Might it not be fitly demanded, even 
of the murmurer who was practically a stranger to the truths of the gospel 
of Christ—Dost thou complain, thou man, for the punishment of sin? Ay, 
and more than this, if there be so much implied in the question when the 
person addressed is yet unconverted ; ought it not to be still more conclu- 
sive, when the heart has been touched by the Spirit of the Lord? God 
punishes sin in his people, in order to teach them its hatefulness, and win 
them from its practice. He chastens them that he may sanctify ; he makes 
sad that he may make holy. So that, if to a believer affliction be subject 
Matter of complaint, he complains by a most strange inconsistency of the 
very process through which God is fitting him for glory. He complains that 
earth should be made less attractive, though the end be to make heaven more 
alluring. He complains that corruption should be purified ; he complains 
that sickness should be healed ; he complains that Satan should be resisted ; 
he complains that purity should be cherished. And when all this—yea, far 
more than this is included in his complaining that sin should be punished, 
is he not then, or ought he not to be silenced by the single question of our 
text—* Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the punishment of 
his sins ?” . 

And once more. We are living men. And whatever the woe and bitter- 
ness of our portion, wherefore should living men complain? Ye all know 
that this our mortal estate has been appointed by God as a probation for our 
immortal. Ye all know that we suffer for a while in these houses of clay ; that 
when they shall have been demolished by the inroads of death, our souls must 
unite and form anew and hasten to a sphere of new and untried being. And life 
when regarded as the seed-time of eternity—life must appear to be so enor- 
mous in value that its sternest and most aggravated sorrows dwindle away into 
comparative nothingness. Let us take life in its most extreme destitu- 
tion. A man shall be alone in the world, an isolated unit. Parents, and 
wife, and children, and brethren—he shall have seen them all one by one 
taken away ; and now in the winter of his days he must wrestle against 
penury. Disease, too, has seized him ; week after week his limbs grow more 
feeble, his pulse beats feebly, and his spirit all the while may be sorely 
oppressed ; for he departeth he knoweth not where. And here, indeed, there 
seems a total absence of blessing, not one bright streak to oppose to whole moun- 
tains of cloud. But the man has life, and having life, he is still accessible to the 
message of the gospel. The tongue is not yet chained, and it may ask for 
mercy ; the eye is not yet closed, and it may look at the brazen serpent ; the 
heart is not yet still, and it may burn with hope and beat with faith to him 
who gave himself for the very chief of sinneys. While he hath life he may 
win Christ. If it be a life of sickness, a life of widowhood, a life of cap- 
tivity, yet all this deserves no mention in opposition to the privilege of 
existance. Life protracted may be a season when the Saviour is won, and 
the Saviour won is the universe our own. Ay, it is mere poetry and romance 
which would speak of being weary of life, and longing to lie down quietly on the 
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pillow of death. All men know, and all men feel life to be infinitely more 
precious in itself than the most costly solacings by which it is ever accom- 
panied. As to instances of suicide which seem to militate against this asser- 
tion. Before there could be self-murder there must either be insanity or 
infidelity. Insanity, so that reason is annihilated, and man sunk conse- 
quently to the level of the brute, or infidelity, so that immortality is 
destroyed, and the man sunk consequently far below the brute. Only let can- 
dor have fair play, and the most disconsolate must confess that life counter- 
balances the calamities of life. Living is never so terrible that man does 
not shrink from dying, and thus he practically owns that he retains the 
greater blessing, though he may have been stripped of the lesser. May it 
not then be said of him, with all the emphasis of an indignant. remonstrance— 
Wherefore—yes, wherefore, dost thou alivingmancomplain? And this gift of 
life should repress the murmurings of the righteous as well as of the unrighte- 
ous, for a disposition to complain shows that patience has not yet done its 
perfect work, and the prolongation of life gives opportunity for this work to 
be completed. And, therefore, as the waters of the raging sea soothed them- 
selves into calmness at the mandate of the Redeemer, let every rebellious 
and unholy passion be hushed before the Lord our Creator— Be still, and 
‘know that Lam God.” It was indeed a grievous and burdensome task which 
God imposed on the prophet Ezekiel, who when the desire of his eyes was 
taken from him with a stroke, received command neither to mourn nor to 
weep. For the tears which are wrung from us by bitterness of soul, seem 
gifted with a merciful power of lessening that bitterness ; and the permission 
to speak of a sorrow, and to give vent to its climbing acuteness, commonly 
seems a channel through which there appears to be an outflow of our wretch- 
‘edness and an influx of consolation. But the prophet was to be a sign unto 
the house of Israel ; and, therefore, must he debar himself by the command- 
ment of God, from all the ordinary assuagements of sorrow. While suffering 
beneath the infliction of a most severe allotment, he was required to put such a 
restraint upon his feelings as would make that allotment ten-fold more severe. 
Ezekiel, as we said, was a sign unto the house of Israel, and the injunction 
which was laid on him to abstain from every expression of grief, served to 
show the Jews that the calamities which were coming upon themselves would 
prove too big for utterance, and too intense for endurance. But unto us was 
the prophet assigned just as well as unto God’s ancient people, though the 
admonition to ourselves be not as to them of the greatness of the approaching 
trial. Yet the temper in which affliction should be met, remains pourtrayed 
for our imitation in the conduct of the stricken servant of God. There was 
no murmuring on the part of Ezekiel, no indication of a spirit which mutinied 
against the will of the Almighty. Turn to the account which he himself 
gives of it, in terms simple and pathetic, such as these—“So I spake unto 
the people in the morning: and at even my wife died; and I did in the 
morning as I was commanded.” He appears not to have questioned, he 
appears not to have doubted either the justice or the mercy of God’s deal- 
ings toward him. But displaying, on the contrary, a most ready compliance 
with the will of the Creator, he went forth to the people while the corpse of 
her who had been dearest to him was yet warm with the fosterings of life, 
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and there was no stain on his cheek, and no dew on his eye. God had com- 
manded that the affliction should be unwept, though it could not be unfelt. 
It was enough for this righteous man to know God’s will; and he instantly 
set himself to a meet acquiescence. Unlike Ezekiel, we are graciously per- 
mitted to weep; but if we weep it should be without murmuring ; and if we 
lament it should be without repining. Hard as it may be for flesh and blood 
to endure chastening, and yet not question the loving-kindness of the 
Chastener, it was harder for the prophet to be stripped of his blessing merely 
that his desolation might be a warning unto Israel—to be compelled to hush 
every gushing emotion in order that the warning might prove more emphatic. 
‘When affliction falls upon us, it is because something in us has rendered 
needful the allotment. But Ezekiel suffered ina certain sense for the sin of 
others, for the benefit of others. And thus his patience appearing more ex- 
emplary, the admonition to Christians is the more striking and persuasive. 
Observe then, and be thankful for your privilege. You are disciples of a 
Master who shed tears, and when affliction comes, you but do as Christ did, 
if you follow Mary to the grave that there you may weep. We are allowed 
to sorrow, but we must take heed that we do not sorrow even as others who 
have no hope. And why should we? Why should we when we have the rich 
promises and provisions of the gospel? When we have a Saviour who can 
feel for us, and a Spirit that can help our infirmities? Why should we 
sorrow, even as others, who have no hope? Child of misery! thou shalt not 
be deserted! “ When thy father and thy mother forsake thee, then the Lord 
will take thee up.” There shall yet be “ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning ; yea, the spirit of heaviness shall be exchanged for the garments 
of praise”—unto those who cast all their care upon God, as knowing that God 
doth care for them. 
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“Behold, I am according to thy wish in God’s stead; I also am formed out of the clay. 


Behold, my terror shall not make thee afraid, neither shall my hand be heayy upon thee.’’— 
Job xxxiii. 6, 7. 


TueEsE are the words of Elihu to Job. You will remember that Elihu had 
remained silent while the dispute went on between Job and his three friends. 
But he had carefully observed the wrong statements on both sides; and 
when the proper moment arrived, he spoke out and reproved the error. In 
our text, he proposes himself as a kind of mediator between Job and the 
Aimighty—if not as a mediator, yet as a judge who might decide on the ap- 
peal which the patriarch had made. And the observable thing is, that he points 
it out to Job as highly for his advantage, that he might spread his cause 
before a man like unto himself, and not before absolute Deity ; whose “ terrors 
might make him afraid, and whose hand might be heavy upon him.” 

Here is a great subject of discourse, for that which Elihu here alleges as so 
favourable to Job, is what is actually done in respect of ourselves. We are 
not brought into immediate contact with God ; we are dealt with through a 
human instrumentality—an instrumentality, every part of which might say 
with Elihun—“T also am formed out of the clay.” This is for our advantage, 
inasmuch as if we were dealt with in any other mode,—in any mode whick 
brought us more visibly in contact with God—we should, in all probability, be 
terrified and confounded. It is as though God were to say—I do not display 
myself to you in all the majesty of Deity which might dismay and over- 
whelm you without engaging your affections; but forasmuch as I have to do 
with men—frail beings who cannot bear the approaches of God—I reduce 
myself to your condition and strive to win you by such attractions as a man 
might employ. 

These preliminary remarks will sufficiently shew you what use we mean to 
make of Elihu’s words. We wish to prove to you that God’s dealings with 
our race are constructed on the principle which Elihu announces—* Behold, 
I am according to thy wish in God’s stead: I also am formed out of the 
clay ’ and at the same time we shall endeavour to show you how exactly 
such dealings are adapted to our condition; forasmuch as if they were of a 
different kind, it could no longer be said—“ My terror shall not make thee 
afraid, neither shall my hand be heavy upon thee.” 

Now let us turn your attention first on those operations of the Holy Ghost 
through which, as we believe, God acts upon man, urging him to righteous- 
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ness, and warning him against iniquity. There is much of mystery around 
these operations ; we recognize them by their effects ; but, except in their 
effects, they quite elude the most keen-sighted observer. The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit”? We may. go so far as to say, that not only are these operations 
hidden from others, but that the very party himself, within whose breast 
they are making themselves felt, can give little or no account whence they 
come, or how they work. Nay, he is perhaps wholly unconscious that any 
supernatural agency is busy in his soul, and he resolves whatever he experi- 
ences, into the strugglings of his own mind, and the wrestlings of his own 
conscience. This is, perhaps, the most surprising feature in the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, that they are not to be separated from the actings of one’s 
own mind, but are so carried on, through the instrumentality of that mental 
equipment which each amongst us possesses, that we may be made their 
subject, and yet never suspect the introduction of a new and celestial influ- 
ence. But if God’s Spirit thus work on ourselves, as it were through our- 
selves, employing our own powers, rather than introducing extraordinary 
engines, how truly may all the instrumentality say—* I am according to thy 
wish in God’s stead ; I also am formed out of the clay.” If, by mysterious 
and unsuspected influences, God’s Spirit touch the springs within us, and set 
in motion the whole equipment of energies which we have received at his 
hands, causing the understanding, and the will, and the conscience, to per- 
form their several parts ; he employs, after all, nothing but a human instru- 
mentality, such as Elihu speaks of ; whatever the superhuman strength 
brought to bear on the sinner. And if it can thus be shewn that in acting on 
us through the operations of his Spirit, God makes use of a created instru- 
mentality, there would be little difficulty in proving from this very circum- 
stance that he deals with us in tenderness and compassion. It were easy to 
imagine a wholly different dispensation from that beneath which we live. 
There might be none of this secret acting through the instrumentality of our 
own minds; there might be none of this making the powers which are natural 
to us, and to whose workings we are accustomed, the mechanism through 
which the Divine work is carried on. The employed agency might be with 
miracle, and prodigy, and external influence, and the overcoming demonstra- 
tions of a present and energising Deity. When a man was to be warned against 
asin, then in place of an inward remonstrance proceeding to all appearance from 
ourselves, there might be the outward exhibition of the vengeance which 
the sin would provoke—a terrible picture sketched in fiery characters on the 
firmament, of the final retribution which shall be dealt out to transgressors. 
Or when he was to be encouraged and animated to obedience, then in place 
of that sweet sense of complacency which now follows a righteous and self- 
denying action, and which seems to prove that the soul has within itself a 
deep fountain of gladness from which well out refreshing waters, whensoever 
right is preferred to wrong: in place of this, the heavens might suddenly 
open and a revelation be made of the glories stored up for those faithful unto 
death. In exchange for those quiet suggestions, those gentle impulses, 
which are not distinguishable from the actings of our own minds, there might 
be a system of manifestly supernatural interference. God might so act upon 
our minds, that his every advance should be with the blaze of Deity, and 
his every lesson with the display of Omnipotence. And this would be the 
substitution of a precisely opposite instrumentality for that described by 
Elihu in the text. It would not, indeed, be the substitution of a Divine 
agency for a human ; seeing that we areas truly now, as we should be then, 
acted on by God. It would only be the causing that the supernatural power 
should exert itself through supernatural means, instead of through natural, 
as under the existing arrangement ; God interfering visibly, in place of there 
being as the text expresses it something in God’s stead. But if it were, 
would it be for our advantage? Would it be for our advantage as rational 
and accountable creatures that we should live beneath a dispensation ‘of. pro- 
tracted miracle ; the invisible world being brought into such palpable con- 
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election on our part between the present and the future? Acted on directly 
and immediately by God—by message syllabled in prodigy, and by continued 
manifestations of the awfulness of Deity, we should either become so habitu- 
ated to miracle as to regard it with indifference, or so subdued by miracle as 
to be incapable of rendering a willing obedience. Whereas, acted on through 
an instrumentality which is in God’s stead, and made as it were of clay, 
through those powers and feelings with which as men we have been endowed, 
we may choose between good and evil, life and death, and nevertheless be 
inexcusable if we mistake in the preference. We cannot. hesitate to deter- 
mine which of the two dispensations is best adapted to such creatures as our- 
selves. We could not have borne that God should have spoken to us by 
unearthly voices, and warned us by unearthly spectacles, and approached us 
through unearthly avenues: his terror would have made us afraid, or his 
brightness would have confounded us, or familiarity with his majesty would 
have rendered us indifferent, or the open and known character of the work- 
ings of his Spirit would have put us on our guard, so that we might have 
prepared for resistance whensoever we had seen ourselves about to be their 
subject. Hence, the evidence that God has dealt lovingly with us, when we 
observe the appointed method in which the Spirit operates—it is, that 
Divinity may he said to identify itself with humanity; that, though wielded 
by a superhuman arm, the engines employed are altogether human—the con- 
science, the will, the understanding, these being secretly, though mightily, 
swayed, so that we are not startled by an extraordinary agency, but have 
enough done for us by and through the ordinary. And what is all this but 
saying ; that if we were not dealt with in the manner which Elihu describes 
—‘ Behold, I am according to thy wish in God’s stead ; I also am formed out 
of the clay ;” then to our confusion, then to our destruction it would have 
to be said of the Almighty—“ Thy terrors will make us afraid ; thy hand is 
heavy upon us ?” 

But this is not the most obvious illustration of which our text is susceptible. 
‘When the object is to shew it for our advantage that there is a Being who 
may be described as standing to us in God’s stead, yet formed like ourselves 
out of clay, the mind turns naturally on the scheme of our redemption, and 
finds at once in that scheme the full material of proof. Indeed, there have 
been many who have supposed that Elihu is none other than the Redeemer 
himself, who seems on sundry occasions to have anticipated his incarnation, 
and to have appeared in human form under the earlier dispensation. But with- 
out supposing this, it cannot be denied that the language of our text would be 
wondrously appropriate on the lips of the Mediator, and, indeed, that in the 
largest significance it cannot be justly used by any other. It is of great im- 
portance to assign its just worth to each part of the scheme of redemption, 
in order not to dwell upon any one to the comparative forgetfulness of any 
other. This is an error into which we may easily be led, whether through 
the bent of our own passions, inclining us specially to one doctrinal truth, or 
through the necessity which may have been imposed upon us to contend with ad- 
versaries for this or that article of the faith. If we have, and it is difficult not 
to have, what may be called our favourite truths, and we shall be apt to give 
to others a less than their due share of attention. If we have been engaged 
in controversy, there is great probability of our magnifying some point at 
the expense of others. Thus, in reference to the person of the Redeemer, if 
we have had much to do with opposing the Socinian,—contending for that 
foundation stone of Christianity, the Divinity of Christ, the likelihood is con- 
siderable, that we may come to think too little on the human nature of the 
Saviour. And,ifon the contrary, we have been engaged in refuting error 
as to the manhood of Christ, we are in great danger of not giving its due 
prominence to his Godhead. For the matter of fact is, that it would be just 
as fatal to our hopes of eternity to prove that Christ was not perfect man 
as that he was not perfect God ; and we are therefore to be careful that we 
never even in appearance separate the two truths. We contend for sucha 
coalition in his possession of the Divine nature and the human, as makes 
him as actually God as though he had not been man, and as actually man as 
though he had not been God. And it follows from the fact of he cai 
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and the humanity being alike indispensable to the constitution of a Mediator 
that we have no more right to speak of it as a great proof of God’s love that 
Christ was his own Son, equal with himself, than that he was made flesh 
and boru of a woman. We can no more spare the human nature than the 
Divine from the person of Him who appeared as a substitute for sinners. 
There is as great evidence of the love of our heavenly Father towards us in the 
fact that he appointed to the mediatorial office, the man Christ Jesus, as in the 
other fact that that man was his fellow, co-equal, co-eternal, and co-essential. 
But when we have thus guarded you against separating even in appearance 
what hath been indissolubly joined, we may safely speak of the peculiar suit- 
ableness of some one part of the mediatorial scheme, not indeed so as to 
magnify this part above the rest; but only as meaning that we are better 
judges of the suitableness of that same part, and of its adaptation to our 
wants. And does it not commend itself to us as an arrangement beautifully 
indicative of the tenderness of God, that the Great High Priest of our pro- 
fession—the Mediator who is to us in God’s stead is a man—“also formed 
out of the clay.” If it were supposable that Divinity alone, uncombined with 
humanity, or Divinity combined with the nature of angels, might have inter- 
posed on our behalf, and removed the curse which had been provoked by 
disobedience, who does not feel that redemption would have wanted its most 
encouraging and comforting attribute, and that, however glorious and com- 
plete the accomplished deliverance, sinners would have been separated by a 
wide distance from the Deliverer? We stay not to examine the possibility 
of a redemption effected, and yet not bya man. Wesuppose the possibility, 
and only inquire into the consequences to ourselves of such a change in the 
mediatorial plan. If we had had a Mediator, unallied with ourselves, who 
had never taken our nature, and who could therefore have experienced 
nothing of our cares and nothing of our trials, what confidence could we 
comparatively have had, in committing ourselves to him? Where would be 
our persuasion of his so sympathising with those whose cause he had under- 
taken, that the weakest should be cared for, and the meanest not despised ? 
If yon would encourage a sinner to carry his sorrows and ‘sins to a Mediator 
who was Divine, but not also human, you could only dwell on the amazing 
power of this Mediator ; you could only point to his greatness and the faith- 
fulness of his word, as grounds of assurance that all who flee to him must be 
saved. And, with all this, you could make little or no advance towards re- 
moving the suspicion which is, perhaps, uppermost in the sinner’s heart—the 
suspicion that one so exalted and glorious as this Mediator could never con- 
descend to notice so unworthy and inconsiderable a being ; but rather, as you 
went on with your description, you would only strengthen his suspicion ; for, 
in the exact degree that you conveyed high thoughts of the Mediator, you 
would seem to remove him from all companionship with the weak and the 
suffering. All that you could do would be the proving to the sinner that 
God was ready to grant him audience ; and his feeling would be a feeling 
that would be stronger the more intense his consciousness of his own moral 
worthlessness—oh, that there was one who could be to me in God’s,stead! 
As the case now stands, with every demonstration of Christ’s power to save, 
you can give an equal demonstration of his willingness ; for whilst the truth 
of his being God makes us certain of his ability, the truth of his being man 
makes us equally certain of his sympathy. ‘There is an intelligible character 
about the humiliation and condescension of the Son of God—such a character, 
we mean, as enables us to understand and appreciate him—which there could 
not have been on any other supposition. If the Divine nature had entered 
into union with the angelic, and not as one who could say—“I also am formed 
out of the clay ;’ but as a cherub or a seraph, we should have had no 
power comparatively of estimating what had been done in our behalf. We 
have little or no knowledge of higher orders of being, and there could con- 
sequently have been nothing which came home to the heart—nothing which 
gave irresistible proof of the being loved with a love not to be measured, in 
the tidings of a Mediator, who, though essentially God, had assumed, for our 
sake, the likeness of one of those ranks. But that God should become man, 
we can ae we can feel the stupendousness of this humiliation. Not, in- 
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a eae ey can compute the interval over which love brought the Re- 
c r; for, with ali our ascendings, we never reach Deity, and imagination 
is lost in the vastness of the untravelied space. But, at least, we are acquainted 
with one end of the love ; we know what it was for which the Divine nature 
descended, and you have announced what every man who can feel at all, feels 
to be a proof that nothing was too great to be undertaken on his behalf, 
when you have simply announced that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” There can he no debate now as to whether the Divine love can 
embrace so mean and inconsiderable a creature as one of ourselves: with one 
formed out of the clay in our stead, whatsoever is human must stand within 
the border line of mercy. Thus the encouraping thing, that which at the 
very outset assures me that God is ready to deal with me, not in vengeance 
but in love—it is, that I have “a High Priest who can be touched with the 
feeling of my infirmities ;? who though—* holy, harmless, undefiled and se- 
parate from sinners,” was “made of a woman, made under the law.” And 
ever after, throughout the whole course of a Christian life, it is having in 
God's stead, one who is “bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh 3? which 
causes that God’s terror does not “ make us afraid’ Whence our great en- 
couragement to prayer, except from our knowing that we have an advocate 
with the Father—one “ who himself in the days of his flesh offered up prayer 
and supplication with strong crying and tears, and was heard in that he 
feared.” Take away the intercession of Christ, and where is our confidence 
in approaching the mercy-seat and spreading out to Deity the trials and duties 
which are peculiar to man, and only as we think to be appreciated by man ? 
That the Mediator died for us is not the whole of the gospel ; that he ever 
lives for us is to the full as important an announcement. And, now, when 
Wwe go in our unworthiness to the throne of our Father, and ask him for 
continued supplies of all that we need, as sojourners on earth and proba- 
tioners for eternity—ay, God indeed is great, but his terror does not make us 
afraid ; for we know that one who hath taken part of our flesh and our blood 
is seated at the right hand of God, that he may receive and present our petitions. 
Thus God’s hand is not heavy upon men through life; and how are they con- 
veyed along “the valley and shadow of death,” and across the waters which 
roll between earth and their everlasting home? We reply, they are led by 
“a man ;” one who like Elihu to Job, is to them in God’s stead. They are 
not afraid to die, because they know that Jesus died, and in dying van- 
quished death. They enter the gloom without terror, and the waves without 
shrinking ; because they feel themselves accompanied by a Surety, who in 
their own nature braved the darkness that his followers might have light ; 
and divided the waters that they might pass on dry ground. And the sus- 
taining thing to them in their hour of extremity it is—that there are such 
ties between themselves and that mysterious Son of Man who “liveth and 
was dead ;” and has “the keys of hell and death,” as can be loosened only if 
God can be defeated, broken only if his word can be falsified. Therefore, 
they are able to go forward with composure and with confideuce. They are 
not seated in the prophet’s car of fire, and they are not drawn: by the horses 
of fire; but they feel that they are under the guidance and protection 
of a friend ; for a brother is beckoning them ; a brother is leading them ; 
and in place of an awfully strange instrumentality which might terrify while 
it saved them, their blessed experience is that even in delivering them God’s 
hand is not heavy upon them. 

And what shall we say of the judgment-seat occupied by one so fearful in 
his splendour, that the very earth and heavens flee away from his presence ? 
The righteous are approaching that judgment-seat with confidence and ex- 
ultation. You might have thought that God’s terror would have made them 
afraid, and yet they are not appalled by the fearful pomp of judgment. 
Others shrink away from the great white throne, as though repelled by its 
stern majesty ; but they are pressing forward to that throne as though at- 
tracted to him who sits there asa Judge. And they are thus attracted. It 
is one of their own kind who is there in God’s stead. his is the last great 
display of the mercy of that appointment through which a man has been 
given asa Mediator. We know not how anything but dread ane pene: 
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tion could have been felt amongst the myriads whom the grave shall give up 
if sentence were to be passed by any buta man. How could an angel, with 
all its purity and all its equity, make due allowance for human infirmity, or 
place himself in our circumstances, so as to decide with reference to our 
powers and opportunities, and thus throw into his verdict that consideration 
for our trials and temptations, without which, if there may be the strictness 
of justice, there can scarcely be the admixture of mercy? God hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained. By THAT mMaN—the man who hath “borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows;’ the man who is saying to the weary and 
heavy laden—* Come unto me, and I will give you rest”’—the man “ who 
was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justification’’—the 
man who wept at the grave of Lazarus’—the man who compassionated the 
weakness of his slumbering disciples—the man whose sweat was as great 
drops of blood, and who submitted to be scourged and be crucified for us 
and for our salvation. This isthe very Being who is to gather all nations 
before him, and determine the eternal condition of each individual. And 
because the Judge is thus the Mediator, the judgment-seat may be ap- 
proached with confidence and with gladness. They who have committed 
themselves to the Redeemer, resting on his merits, and persuaded of his sym- 
pathies, they will feel, as they flock from the sepulchres and behold their 
Surety on the throne, that in having community of nature with him by whom 
sentence will be passed, they have the certainty of finding that the tender- 
ness of a kinsman will be blended with the awfulness of an umpire. And, 
therefore, God’s terror does not make them afraid as they approach that bar 
from which those who have neglected Christ, and thrown scorn on “the 
promised seed of the woman,” shrink with instinctive dread, longing that 
rocks might fall on them, that hills might cover them. So that, from first to 
last, throughout the whole construction and application of the mediatorial 
work, the great proof of love, in the dealings otf which we are the subjects, 
is the human character of the instrumentality employed on our behalf. And, 
oh, if it prove love on the part of the God against whom we have rebelled, 
but who nevertheless was not willing that even rebels should perish, that he 
sent, as our deliverer, one born of the same line and subject to the like temp- 
tations—one who can therefore be our brother in all but our guiltiness, and 
our brother in all but our pollution—if it prove love, that our very flesh and 
blood hath ascended up to heaven, there to plead for us whilst compassed 
with infirmities, to observe and supply what we need in every trial, to sus- 
tain us while living, comfort us when dying, and fix our portion when 
“this corruptible shall have put on incorruption ;? why there can be nothing 
clearer than the connection between the clauses of our text. Jesus might 
say to us in the language of Elihu of old—* Behold, I am according to thy 
wish in God’s stead ; I also am formed out of the clay ;” and then he might 
add, in a voice expressive of an exquisite tenderness manifested to us—* Be- 
hold, my terror shall not make thee afraid, neither shall my hand be heavy 
upon thee.” 

But without enlarging on the supposition that Elihu was none other than 
the Mediator himself, it is certain that he assumes the character of a mes- 
senger sent from God, and under this character there is mnch that is em- 
phatic and interesting in his words. For we are always much struck with 
the expression of St, Paul to Timothy— In doing this, thou shalt both save 
thyself and them that hear.’ The preacher, that is, he who is to be an in- 
strument in saving others, stands in the same need of salvation himself. In 
the great work of gathering in the nations, and shrining the religion of 
Christ in the households and hearts of the human population, the Almighty 
makes not use of lofty angels, who have “ kept their first estate,’ but of the 
fallen and the feeble—who are themselves in peril, themselves but wrestlers 
for immortality. And,in so doing, what does he do but place in his stead, one 
formed out of theclay? Itis easy to imagine another arrangement. In his 
epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul has supposed the case of an angel from 
heaven discharging the office of a preacher unto men. It might have been 
so. In pee of assembling to listen to the exhortations and to receive the 
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counsels of one, who shares your sinfulness, and lies by nature under the 
same condemnation, you might have thronged the sanctuary to hearken to 
a celestial messenger, coming down in angelic beauty, and offering you in 
God’s name a home in the land from which he had descended. And we can- 
not doubt that you would have hung with surpassing interest on the lips of 
the heavenly speaker, and that as he warned you against evil, and urged you 
to righteousness, your “hearts would have burned within you,” and the re- 
solve would have been often and earnestly made, that you would break loose 
from sinful habits, and press towards the region to which the seraph invited 
you. This would have been placing an angel, and not a man in the place of 
Elihu as a messenger from God ; and forasmuch as there would have been 
apparently such a power in this ministry as does not belong to the present 
arrangement, you might be tempted to think that it would have given greater 
proof of God’s regard for your welfare, had angels and not men been ambas- 
sadors to his church. But a little reflection will expose the folly of such 
aconclusion. I do not deny, that, if some mysterious visitant, unearthly in 
form and raiment, were to occupy this pulpit, a deep and almost painful so- 
lemnity would pervade the assembly; and that as, in words such as never 
flowed from sinful lips—“he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come,” there would be wrought on the mass of riveted listeners 
an effeet, which might not indeed be permanent, but which for the time 
would be wholly without paraliel in all the annals of powerful oratory. 
Neither can it be thought, that an angel would speak with less earnestness 
and less affection than a man, because he was not exposed to the same dangers, 
ner linked with us by any strong natural tie. For we know, that angels 
‘watch for the repentance of sinners; that when the het poorest of our race 
returns, like the prodigal, to his father, a new wave of delight goes forth from 
their ranks. And we cannot, therefore, doubt, that were any one of these 
glorious beings to be visible amongst us, and to assume the office of a preacher, 
he would throw so much of heart into his remonstrance and persuasion, as 
would leave no room for a suspicion, that the difference of nature incapaci- 
tated him for deep sympathy with those to whom he spake. Nevertheless, it 
would not be for your good that an angel should be substituted for a man. 
You could not, as you listened to the angel, or reflected on his preaching, 
put from you the feeling that he knew nothing experimentally of your 
trials, nothing of your difficulties—that he had no evil heart to struggle with, 
no powerful lusts to subdue, no mighty foes to withstand him in a course of 
‘obedience; and very easy you would think it, for one pure as this exalted 
‘creature, and rich in the possession of unalloyed happiness—very easy for 
him to urge upon men the practice of righteousness, and to declaim with lofty 
vehemence on the vanity and worthlessness of the best earthly pleasures ; 
very easy to recommend that to which he is prompted by his nature, and to 
denounce that for which he has neither inclination nor capacity. And this 
fecling—the feeling that the preacher was exhorting you to a task which he 
had not himself to perform, recommending sacrifices which he was not 
called upon to make, and decrying pursuits in which he had no power to 
join,—would tell quickly and fatally on the moral hold which he might gain 
on his auditors. However powerful the effect for the moment, there would 
be a mighty re-action when the hearers contrasted the circumstances of the 
speaker with their own, and remembered that he was not one of “like pas- 
sions with themselves.” The being who would most successfully attack 
the sensualist must be one which can himself be tempted through the influ- 
ence of the senses; otherwise, however clear his arguments ; however for- 
cible his eloquence, the dominant feeling in the party he assails will be that 
he speaks on a matter of which he is no fair judge ; that he cannot esti- 
mate the force of temptation; and that therefore it may be only an airy 
speculation when he asserts the possibility of resistance. As the case now 
stands, it is the very circumstance of the speaker, and the hearer being pre- 
cisely on a footing which secures for the exhortation and reproof some mea- 
sure of attention ; or which, at least, precludes the readiest mode of evasion, 
that of pleading the incompetency of the adviser to ascertain the difficulties ; 
and, therefore, to prescribe the duties of those whom he bphioar: ’ i I urge 
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you to a battle with corrupt passions ; it is a battle which I myself have to 
fight. If I entreat you to forsake sinful pleasures, they are pleasures which 
I have myself to abandon. If I speak of the flames of hell, they are flames 
by which I myself will be scorched. If I enlarge on the glories of heaven, 
they are glories which I myself can gain only by a hard struggle. You can- 
not turn round upon me, when I seek to work upon the conscience, or to 
animate to a fine contempt for the perishable, or to nerve to a vigorous course 
of self-denial,—you cannot turn round upon me, and remind me of the’ vast 
difference between the party who has only to recommend, and the party who 
has also to practice ; for unless I myself practice what I recommend, I perish 
just as certainly as any one of you, who may hear and despise my admonition. 
So that, if there were a great addition to the excitement produced on an 
audience, the almost certainty is, that the effectiveness of preaching, as a 
moral engine, would be vastly diminished, by taking it from men, and com- 
mitting it to angels—and its success would be perilous. As it now is, we feel 
that preaching is too weak to be in itself the cause of conversion, and, there- 
fore, we seek the aid and influence of the Holy Ghost. But if preaching 
had all the might of angels’ oratory, we should be tempted to overlook the 
operations of the third person in the Trinity. Therefore, it is in love to you ; 
out of regard to your weakness and your wants that the “man” who has 
been appointed to minister to you in holy things, has his treasure in earthen 
vessels. It is in love, that no celestial creature, radiant with the purity 
of a far-off clime, and breathing its melodies, but a sinner like yourselves, 
a sinner in danger of being for ever a cast-away, entreats you to “seek the 
Lord while he may be found,’ and to prefer the lasting to the transient. 
And thus, once more, and under a fresh point of view, you may trace the 
connection between the verses of the text :—Elihu speaking as the minister of 
God might say to Job—“ Behold, I am according to thy wish in God’s stead ; 
I also am formed ont of the clay ;’’ and, then, remembering how the ministry 
of an angelic being would be likely to amaze and overwhelm the sinful, he 
might add, as shewing the mercifulness of the arrangement—“ Behold, my 
terror shall not make thee afraid, neither shall my hand be heavy upon 
thee,” 

' Now, there are other instances which might be brought forward ; but we 
should exceed the due limits of discourse. God has indeed dealt with us 
all, so that his terror might not make us afraid. Who will deny that God 
has dealt with him from his youth upwards—gently, tenderly, persuasively— 
dealt with him as a friend, dealt with him as a father—applying such mo- 
tives, using such means, and proposing such objects as were best adapted to 
our nature ; most calculated to alarm without discouraging ; to humble, yet 
to animate ; to cheer, yet keep watchful? His hand is not heavy upon us ; 
it is merciful, even in its weightiest pressure—his only object being to attach 
us to himself, to withdraw us from misery, to raise us to happiness. "Would 
that we might all suffer ourselves to be thus brought nigh unto God! Though 
the mediatorial arrangement provides that there shall be nothing in God’s 
terrors to make us afraid, if we are but willing to take refuge in Christ, yet 
those terrors are not removed to the impenitent. His hand will be heavy 
upon us—the hand of wrath, the hand of vengeance ; if we “ neglect so great 
salvation,” and turn away from him that speaketh from heaven. God can 
cast his chains upon us, and drag us struggling but fettered to his tribunal ; 
and he will do this. We must become his subjects; and if we refuse while 
he speaks to us with a human voice, and shews towards us all the kindliness 
of human sympathies, we shall be compelled when he addresses this creation 
through the thunders of judgment ; and meets us not as a man, but according 
to his own awful saying by the prophet Hosea—“as a bear that is bereaved 
of her whelps’’—Oh! the fearfulness—God avert from all of us !—oh, the 
fearfulness of having it said to us throughout eternity in the name of the ever- 
living Creator—“ Behold, my terrors shall make thee afraid, my hand shall be 
heavy upon thee.” af 
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“In that day a man shall cast his idols of silve:, and his idols of gold, which they made each 
one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the bats.’’—Isaiah ii, 20. 


THESE words occur in the midst of a very sublime prophecy whose plenary 
accomplishment we may not think to find in any past events. With great 
wonderfulness, and at the same time, great splendour of diction, Isaiah 
describes what he calls, “the day of the Lord of hosts,’ as coming on the 
various ranks of men—on all that is commonly held powerful, or venerable, 
or beautiful. The cedars of Lebanon which are high and lifted up, and the 
oaks of Bashan, the high mountains, and every high tower, and every fenced 
wall, and ships of Tarshish, and all pleasant pictures—on these an ire is 
represented as descending, and no one can fail to gather from such imagery 
that a convulsion and destruction are foretold, which can hardly occur until 
the final catastrophe when the Lord shall return to this earth, and erect his 
sovereignty upon the wreck of all human. Undoubtedly in this, as in similar 
predictions, there was a primary reference to events about to happen to the 
Jews. “The day of the Lord” may have denoted that Divine interference 
through which the inhabitants of Jerusalem were carried captive to Babylon ; 
and considered as thus descriptive of the past, the words of our text were 
fulfilled in the single fact, that the Jews who had been so prone to idolatry, 
before their captivity, were never guilty of it after their return, as though 
a residence amongst heathen had been instrumental in curing them from 
attachment to their abominations. The idols were “thrown to the moles and 
the bats,” so far as the Jews were concerned, for never after their emancipa- 
tion by Cyrus could idolatry be charged upon them as their sin. In the words 
of another prophet, they had abode “ without an image, and without an ephod, 
and without a teraphim’’—without, that is, the rites of the religion of their 
fathers ; but equally without those of paganism. Admitting, however, that 
this national renunciation of idolatry may have been referred to in the pre- 
diction before us; you can scarcely question that some. more general signi- 
fication is warranted. Indeed the chapter in which our text occurs, com- 
mences with words which, by almost universal assent, are referred to the 
closing scene of the present dispensation. ‘And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established on 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 


nations shall flow unto it.” 
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We take, then, our text as a prediction of the downfall of every false 
religion, and consequently, the triumph of the true. It is a passage which 
at once shows also what is the great foe to truth, and it gives a promise of 
its demolition. It is idolatry with which, according to the words before us, 
war is to be waged, and whose final downfall is to be equivalent to the final 
prevalence of Christianity. Indeed, if the text present not these distinct 
and express affirmations, we are evidently only embodying its spirit, and that 
of the context, when we resolve or expand into such propositions, a pro- 
mise which equally points out what the gospel has to contend with, and 
animates by a promise of its universal dominion. 

Let these, then, be the general topics upon which we employ our present 
discourse : considering idolatry, in the first place, as the grand enemy with 
which the religion of Christ has to struggle ; and examining, in the second 
place, what motives there are to the carrying on the struggle by the promise 
of a day when “aman shall cast his idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the 
bats.” 

Now compounded as men are of body and soul, it is undoubtedly very 
difficult for them to form any conception of the operations of a spiritual 
being—a Being such as our church describes God in the first of her articles— 
“ without body, parts, or passions”? "Whatever the absurdity of ascribing a 
body to God, and however reason might have herself decided against the 
investing Deity with corporeal members, we are so unable to represent to 
ourselves spirit, and we turn so naturally, or, rather, so necessarily to matter, 
in order to obtain our illustrations, and even our expressions, that it is no 
wise marvellous if nations long left to themselves have sunk into grievous 
error, and figured to themselves a Godhead with passions and parts. We 
have said that reason, unaided by revelation, might determine the fact of 
the perfect spirituality of God ; for we think it easy to show that the attri- 
butes which natural religion as well as revealed, ascrikes to God are such as 
consist not with the supposition of his having a body. Look, for example, 
at the omnipresence of God. We suppose this to be a property of God which 
is recognized alike by the wildest savage as well as by the acutest philoso- 
pher. For the rude inhabitant of the desert will shrink from the eye of God 
in one spot as well as in another, and will offer up his praise here as well as 
there to the great presiding Spirit, so that practically he does not confine 
the presence of Deity to the temple which himself hath reared, or to the 
image which he hath made; but rather, he has a consciousness, however 
indistinct and unacknowledged, that he is environed by Deity ; that he leaves 
him at every spot which he quits, and yet finds him at every spot which he 
reaches. But could God be omnipresent, if he were not pure Spirit, if he 
had a body like ourselves, and were compounded of matter and spirit? You 
will all readily acknowledge that if God had a body it would be impossible for 
that body to be present everywhere at once. A portion of that body might be 
here while another portion was there; but it would be manifestly inconsistent 
with the very nature of a body that the whole should be everywhere. So 
that what we understand by the fact of the Divine omnipresence—the exist- 
ence of God in his integrity in every spot of unlimited space—is possible on 
no supposition, but that of the perfect spirituality of God. We might adduce 
the same kind of proof, were we to reason from other Divine properties ; 
but this sufficiently shows that the spirituality of God might be argued out. 
by the disciples of natural religion ; and that, consequently, it is not the 
want of an express or written revelation which will excuse those who have 
lost sight of this truth, and imagined a Creator material like themselves; 
Yet notwithstanding that reason may engage in the processes and reach the 
conclusion which we have endeavoured to describe, we again freely admit 
that it is so difficult for creatures like ourselves to conceive of pure Spirit, 
that we need every caution to prevent our ascribing what is corporeal to God. 
Accordingly, our blessed Saviour, did not think it beneath him in his cha- 
-racter of a teacher of truth to lay down with great solemnity the funda= 
mental ern upon which we now speak ; and this he did in the well 
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known words to the woman of Samaria—“God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

And we thus dwell on the perfeet spirituality of God, in order that we may 
bring more clearly before you the offensiveness of every kind and degree of 
idelatry ; and thus display the worth of the promise recorded in ourtext. You 
must see at ence that if God be a Spirit ; und if, as we have endeavoured to 
show, it is on his being a Spirit that his mightiest perfections depend, there 
can be nothing more dishonouring to him than the representing him with a 
body, or to imagine his likeness in any material thing. It is of little moment 
whether the idolatry be of the nobler or grosser description—whether the 
sun in his, magnificence, or the moon in her brightness, men take for the 
ever living God, or whether graven and molten images, the work of man’s 
‘own hands, be regarded and worshipped as his idol. There is indeed a greater 
degradation of intellect in the one case than in the other. The man, who, 
casting his eyes on the heavens, dazzled by the brilliant troop which he 
beholds, bows down and does homage to the luminaries, is of a far higher 
order than another who gives silver and gold to the artificer, and then 
receives as a god the figure which he fashions. . But there is no difference as 
far as the dishonour offered to God is concerned. There is in each case the 
same forgetfulness or denial of his spirituality, for though this is not acknow- 
ledged, it is that which could uot be god which has the homage due to God. It is 
unavoidable that what is offered to God will receive its character from what 
God is supposed to be. Suppose him material, and we shall bring him 
material offerings, and imagine that he may be propitiated by sacrifice and 
incense. Suppose him spiritual, and we shall feel that he must be ap- 
proached with spiritual oblations, with the sacrifice of the heart and the incense 
of the life. And hence it is that idolatry as distinctly setting itself against the 
spirituality of the Divine nature, sets itself necessarily against all accept- 
able worship, and, therefore, virtually separates man and his Maker, even as 
would atheism of the most open kind. Neither is thisa mere theory. It ig 
attested by all experience, for idolatry is commonly found in close associa- 
tion with immorality, and the men who suppose their image to be God, either 
ascribe their own vices to God, and hold that as their patron, he will not be 
their avenger, or they derive no principles from religion, and have therefore 
only impulse to regulate their practice. It is then with idolatry that Chris- 
tianity has to fight its great battle, whether it be with the rude or the more 
polished paganism that it enters into contest. It was with idolatry that St, 
Paul, standing in the midst of the philosophic Athenians endeavoured to 
grapple, entering forthwith on a demonstration of the spirituality of God— 
* Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device”’ We must beat down the temple of the idols before we can gain a 
footing for the religion of Christ. Our armour must be the introduction of 
Christianity—that religion by which the temples will be demolished. We 
have no faith in any philosophical apparatus ; we should not expect that any 
way would be made against idolatry by a whole army of well prepared 
lecturers, bearing with them no demonstrations to the spirituality of Godhead. 
Idolatry has arisen from the felt difficulty of worshipping the invisible and 
incomprehensible Being who, while filling the universe, hath placed nothing 
in the universe by which he might be represented ; and Christianity, but only 
Christianity exactly meets this difficulty, presenting man with an invisible 
God before which he may worship aud not be an idolater. In Christ the one 
Mediator between God and man, we have precisely what our nature has un- 
weariedly craved—the Deity in a material form brought out from that un- 
approachable spirituality which so perplexes and awes the worshipper, and so 
far discovered to our senses, as will consist with his being without body or 
passions. We do not know whether sufficient attention be given to this 
feature of Christianity, when considered in the light of an antagonist to idolatry. 
But it is very striking, and ought to be held amongst the proofs of the thorough 
adaptation of the system to the character and condition of the creatures fcr 
whom it is designed. Our-missionaries go forth to Eps Ihe Rene every 
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tribe has its god, and almost every family its deities, and with a bitter heart 
do they look upon the universal superstition. They know too well that so 
Jong as there is no notion of the spirituality of God, man must be debased, 
his very religion, if religion it can be called, being at once the proof of a vast 
mental and moral decline, and an engine for bringing him to a yet lower 
depth. But, nevertheless. the missionaries cannot but behold the prevalence 
of idolatry, evidenced by the felt want of something material on which to take 
hold, aided by the tokens of an almost irrepressible tendency in our nature, not~ 
withstanding what may be determined by reason, of obtaining a sensible repre- 
sentation of God, a representation in and through which he may be worshipped, 
even if the representation be not itself madethe object of worship. And it might 
seem to them asif it would be vain to set themselves against the universal 
superstition, for they may well feel, that forasmuch as it isa universal 
want which that superstition has been invented to supply, it would avail 
‘very little to prove the system worthless, and yet leave the want as pal- 
pable as before. But they have image to oppose to image, they have actually 
to direct the idolaters to Godin human shape, to point out to them the 
embodied Divinity, so that all the restless craving for a visible representa- 
tion of the invisible Creator may be satisfied, and yet all the devotion which 
that representation calls forth be offered to the one living God, and ascend 
with acceptance to his throne. This it is which so fits Christianity for the 
struggle with idolatry. It meets the idolater on the ground of an ascertained 
want, proffering to him at once what he has discovered that he needs, though 
he has mistaken the supply. The idols must be swept away, but only that 
the worship which they have received, or which has been tendered through 
them to the invisible God, may be directed to one “found in fashion as a 
ie but, nevertheless, “in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
odily.” 

We have seen then, that where idolatry is the thing to be overthrown, 
Christianity is the exact engine for the effecting the overthrow, even on 
human calculation, setting aside that our missionaries go forth in the strength 
of the Lord. -It is no hopeless effort that of casting down the images of a 
thousand temples. The system which puts forth the true image of the in- 
visible God, is the very instrument which seems likely to effect the expulsion 
of every false, and that because it recognizes what our nature insatiably 
craves. It is used to set itself, not to the opposing, but to the meeting that 
craving. And it is moreover upon the account which these statements con- 
tain, that we chiefly consider idolatry, according to our first position, as the 
main foe of Christianity. Every idol, every representation of deity which 
is set up, is not only an insult to that Spiritual Being who is immeasurably 
removed from what is corporeal or material, but it is virtually a substitute 
for Christ, who is God manifest in the flesh. It is not only against the 
true notion of God that idolatry offends, it is the true revelation of God 
which it profanely imitates. It is more than an invasion of the nature of 
the Father, it is the usurpation of the office of the Son, for that which hath 
eyes and seeth not, which hath hands and handleth not, is substituted for 
him who is omniscient and -omnipresent, but who, nevertheless, through the 
mystery of the incarnation, appeared on earth the “ brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person.” Nay, you cannot wonder that 
we speak of idolatry as the great antagonist to Christianity, as well as the 
opponent which Christianity is most adapted to confound. Perish the idols. 
as perish they shall, for the decree has gone forth, and in God’s good time 
it shall be accomplished to the letter. Perish the idols, and the kingdoms of 
the world will become almost as a necessary consequence worshippers of the 
Invisible Deity, but worshippers of him as manifested in Christ. And if 
there be more glowing passages in Scripture, describing with greater rich- 
ness of diction, how truth shall at length prevail, and the vast fabrie of 
superstition crumble into dust, there are no words which go more deeply 
than those of our text into the cause of error, none which at one and the 
same time put us more into the scene of the struggle, or more assure us of 
the ik ef the triumphs of Christianity. For it isto remind me of all that is 
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most offensive in heathenism—the moral weight which yet oppresses millions 
of my fellow men—and it is equally to animate me with the prospect. of 
bringing the whole universe under the power of the gospel, to give in refer- 
ence of the achievements of the last day—“ A man shall cast his idols of 
silver, and his idols of gold, which they made each one for himself to 
worship, to the moles and to the bats.” 

But, my brethren, in all this reasoning on idolatry, as opposed to and de- 
stroyed by Christianity, we have confined ourselves strictly to outward idolatry 
—to idolatry as it exists in pagan lands, and with which we ourselves are in no 
degree chargeable.. We cannot however think that the prediction before us 
ought to be thus limited; we rather suppose that it should be extended to 
inward idolatry, so as to interdict oblations, not only to graven and molten 
images, but to all that may be termed idols, seeing that they take from us the 
regards which are due only to the Creator. We must be aware how com- 
monly in Scripture the term idol is used for any object which is preferred to 
God, to which men give their affections, or on which they place more of their 
trust. Thus covetousness is styled idolatry, and with very great justice, for 
though the covetous man do not actually deliver his silver and gold to the 
statuary, and then worship the image into which they are wrought, he makes 
his riches his confidence, centres in them his desires, looks to them for help, 
and, therefore, are those riches as actually to him in the place of God, as 
much substituted for God, as much honoured with the honour which is 
due only to God, as though they had been fashioned into the similitude of 
a living thing, and then shrined in secret recesses for the object of daily 
adoration. And which of you knows not what a tendency there is with 
the heart of attaching itself to some created good, so that few are there 
in whom is that vital religion, that they can exclaim with thorough sin- 
cerity—* Lord, whom have I in heaven but thee: and there is none upon 
earth that I desire in comparison of thee.” The best of men are painfully 
conscious that their affections are distracted or divided, so that the somewhat 
singular prayer of the Psalmist. will be frequently on their lips—* Unite my 
heart to fear thy name.” David, you observe, speaks of his heart as though 
it were separated into fractions and required to be united, or bound up 
into one settled purpose or affection. Let us all confess with shame and con- 
fusion of face, that while professedly worshippers of one true God, we are 
prone to the setting up idols in our hearts, whether it be earthly wealth, or 
pleasure, or honour. Whether it bea friend, a kinsman, or a child—is there 
one who will deny that there is some one created thing, which if it do not 
actually rival God in his affections, would quickly do so were he not con- 
tinually vigilant and prayerful. And just as it is with outward idolatry, 
which is the great opponent of Christianity in heathen lands, so is it with 
inward idolatry, which is the adversary of true religion in Christendom. 
What Christianity requires here as well as in foreign lands, in order to its 
reigning in all its power and beauty is to destroy the oblations of idolatry. 
it is to tell me of every man as loving God with all his heart, and all his soul, 
and all his strength, to tell me that every idol shall utterly perish. The true 
Christian kindles at the announcement. Created or finite good is not indeed 
to be destroyed beyond that which has been sinfully preferred to the un- 
created and infinite. Jt will only be reduced to its just place in man’s affec- 
tions, and yield back to God what it has dared to usurp.. And at such an 
announcement, we tell you again, the true Christian kindles. Perish idolatry 
—idolatry as it exists amongst ourselves, and in every household; yea, in 
every heart would reign supreme the love of God, and of Christ. The child 
would still be dear to the parent, the parent to the child. There would be 
manifested through the families of the land a deep and a cordial charity, and 
the various gifts of an exuberant Providence would be thankfully enjoyed. 
But the creature would be subordinate to the Creator. God could be loved 
in all that is worthy of love ; whilst base passions would be extinguished, or 
mever allowed to hold sway. Perish idolatry, and a country wears the 
aspect of a lost paradise, or, rather is clothed with that yet richer beauty 
which belongs to a scene where all falsehood shall have pacinke Relogs the 
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torch of Christian truth. It is idolatry which withholds us from the mil- 
lennium ; for the millennium is but Christianity shrined in every heart— 
God all in all to every individual in a nation. Perish idolatry, and there is 
no more covetousness ; no more ambition ; no more injustice ; no more sen- 
suality ; no more rivalry ; and what is the difference between a scene where 
these are not, and that where they are, if it be not the difference betweena 
paradise and a pandemonium? Theretore as we before affirmed with refer- 
ence to the domains of heathenism, so may we now affirm with reference to 
those of Christendom, that no prophecy expresses more completely than that 
of our text what the religion of Jesus has to contend with. And how magni- 
ficent shall be its final triumph? You may give me more gorgeous pictures— 
with ampler outline and more dazzling colours of that long expected time, 
when “the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord and his Christ ;’ but never do I more gather into one view the 
struggle and the victory of Christianity ; never do I behold more clearly the 
array of opposition which has all along been marshalled against the Saviour, 
even when he has received outward homage ; and at the same time, mark 
that array beaten down at last and trampled under foot, than when I fix my 
gaze on the prophetic representation of our text, and ponder what is implied 
in the saying, that “a man shall cast his idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 
ahaeh they made each one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the 
ats.” 

But now let us glance at those motives to missionary exertion which are fur- 
nished by the predictions which we have endeavoured to review. We are 
now of course to refer again to that outward idolatry as it subsists in heathen 
lands, and opposes as we have shown you, the religion of Jesus. And you 
will see at once that the prophecy before us offers great encouragement 
to missionary exertion, inasmuch as it shows that it is no hopeless struggle 
into which we push Christianity ; but one of which the issue is to be un- 
limited success. The idols are to fall ; “the knowledge of the glory of God 
is. to cover the earth, even as the waters cover the sea.” ‘Then we are under- 
taking in the strength of the living God, only what through that strength 
shall eventually be accomplished, when we equip the missionary band, and 
send forth the preachers of Christ to the multitudes who do homage to the 
stock and to the stone. We do not indeed say, that the complete annihila- 
tion of idols is to be looked for as the result of a most vigorous use of those 
instruments of assault which have been committed to us of God. We fully 
believe that the thorough overthrow of heathenism will not be effected 
through the existing machinery ; but through the direct interference of the 
Redeemer himself. The object of the present dispensation was, we suppose, 
accurately defined by St. James, when in the first general assembly of the 
church, he spake of God as “ visiting the Gentiles to take out of them a people 
for his name.” Not, you observe, to convert all the Gentiles, but to take a 
church from the midst of them whilst others remained in unbelief. And 
this has hitherto been the effect of the publication of the gospel, and will, 
we believe, continue to be so until Christ shall reappear—namely, that a 
remnant has been gathered out from the nations, but that there has been 
nothing that approached to a general conversion of the heathen. We do 
not, therefore, feel warranted in urging men to missionary labour, by set- 
ting before them the vast fabric of idolatry as likely to be completely over- 
thrown by this company of preachers of truth; nevertheless, we do feel 
warranted in using the fact, that the idols are to fall as an encourage- 
ment to the performance of a great Christian duty. A duty we pray you 
to observe, for take away from us all prophecy, give us no intimation of the 
final triumph of the gospel, and it would still be bound upon us to attempt 
the diffusion of Christianity, for the original injunction, as to preaching the 
gospel to every creature, has descended to ourselves with that gospel itself, 
and our obedience therefore is equally indispensable if we would not dis- 
honour the name which we bear, even though we saw no prospect of suc- 
cess, but for aught we could tell must labour wholly in vain. But there 
isa eS of success, and this prospect, though it in no sense or degree 
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makes it our duty to send forth missionaries, for the duty, as we just said, 
depends upon the command, and is therefore as binding with or without any 
prospect, yet this prospect furnishes encouragement to the performance of 
the duty, and should produce both alacrity and perseverance. If it be not a 
‘prospect of that mighty consummation which Christ himself shall effect 
‘when he shali come forth, according to the sublime vision of the Evangelist, 
followed by the armies of heaven; it is, nevertheless, the prospect of such a 
measure of success as should suffice to animate those who know the worth of 
the human soul, and are zealous for the honour of the Redeemer. What if 
one tribe of the earth, and what if but one family “cast their idols to the 
moles and to the bats,” and receive with exulting hearts the true image 
of the invisible God—who will think labour thrown away? Who -will 
count money uselessly expended? Forasmuch as we are assured that “ God’s 
word shall not return unto him void,’ we may well calculate that the seed 
sown will yield some return to the spiritual husbandman. The tribe, the 
family, the individual, will “ pass out of darkness into marvellous light,” and 
the missionary, if he cannot point to a vast district strewed with ruins of the 
temples of heathenism, wil] at least know that his weapons have been mighty. 
through God to the casting down some stronghold of ignorance and unbelief. 
We have prophecy to encourage us, we have experience to encourage us, 
for with every admission that the prophecy before us relates, in all its large- 
ness, to events which are not wholly future, but which are not to be brought 
round, but through some new instrumentality, we may assert it has all along 
been receiving a partial accomplishment, and that we may expect it to do so 
up to the time of the end. ‘The idols have already fallen before the cross 
ot the Redeemer, as the false Dagon of oid before the ark of the living 
God. Witness that vast revolution through which Christianity led the men 
of heathenism in the immense Roman Empire. Witness the inroads which 
in successive ages have been made within pagan dominions ; which if they 
have left superstition still reigning, at least proved it not invulnerable. 
Witness the change in our own country, once as much oppressed by moral 
darkness, as much-debased by falsehood, as any one of those far off islands of 
the sea, where the rude savage would propitiate an unknown God by the 
blood of his first-born. We are not now supposing the thorough fulfilment 
of the prediction of our text—the earth rejoicing in the pure light of truth, 
and covered with the fruits of civilization. The records of missionary enter- 
prize, in our own and recent days, have attested the continued accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy before us. There are islands on the bosom of the broad 
Pacific, whose inhabitants have gathered together their gods and burnt them 
inthe fires. We can point to vast districts where the people have renounced 
ancestral superstitions ; and we can show you churches full of promise, and 
adorning the faith of Christ their Redeemer. In Africa,-whose burning: 
wrongs demand from Eurcpe a retribution which a tardy repentance may 
have failed to avert, there are numbers rejoicing in the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. And these mighty—these glorious results have been effected 
by the blessing of God on the instrumentality which the Missionary Societies 
have sent forth. These Societies have sent labourers into the vast wastes of 
heathenism ; these labourers have planted the cross in the desert ; and the 
Almighty has honoured the effort; so that the vices of superstition have 
fled from amongst them. 1 depreciate not what has been done by other sects 
of Christians ; but as a churchman, I may well commend to your cordial sup- 
port the Church Missionary Society ; and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. These Societies have both done much towards leavening with 
the leaven of Christianity the vast mass of heathens, and through either, or 
both of these Societies, you may contribute your aid to the mighty work of 
setting up the kingdom of Christ on the wreck and ruin of the kingdom of 
Satan. One of these Societies—that for the Propagation of the Gospel— 
holds a meeting at the Mansion House to-morrow ; and I doubt not that any 
of you who should attend that meeting will be gratified by the statements 
made, and enter with zeal on the great missionary work. ‘The other Society 
—the Church Missionary Society—offers every information as to i wide- 
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spread operations, Look at its publications, and you will give it your sup- 
port. I am not your pastor; and I am not in a position here to ask 
your contributions to the missionary work ; but I do not pass the bounds of 
my office by reminding you that true Christians will long and labour to 
diffuse the knowledge of Christ, and by pointing out to you channels through 
which you may be fellow-workers in the missionary enterprize. Yes, and I 
may encourage you by things already done, and triumphs already achieved. 
I may point to New Zealand; I may point to Southern India; I may 
point to Western Africa. If superstition be not wholly vanquished; it is 
shaken ; if falsehood be not banished, it is quailing before truth. The 
blood-stained altars of many tribes have fallen to the earth; the idois 
which were worshipped in the temples of many lands are suspended as mere 
curiosities in our museums. Is there, then, no encouragement to missionary 
effort? Look at the past ; look at the present. Where is now Belus the 
god of Babylon, and Nisrock the god of Assyria? Where now Baal and 
Astaroth the gods of Sidon? Where now the Dagon of the Philistines, the 
Chemosh of the Ammonites, and the Isis and Osiris of the Egyptians? Or 
if we pass to later times, where are now the thousand deities of Greece and 
of Rome—they to whom kings and warriors, sages and people did honour? 
Hath it not come true of all of these, that they have been “cast to the moles 
and the bats?” The decree had gone forth; and it mattered nothing that 
philosophers were ready to uphold their pretensions, and arms to defend 
their worship—the true God arose in his strength,and with the breath of 
his indignation scattered the idols. And he will hereafter furnish a 
vast and final oblation when every false deity shall make its grave, if those 
to whom he has entrusted his gospel be but faithful in the crusade. There 
is a cry to us from heathen nations—a cry of temporal suffering as well as of 
moral destitution—a cry from the temples of idols—a cry from the devotee 
on the rack—a cry from children, whom the superstition of parents is surren- 
dering to torture—a cry from the oppressed, from the captive, from the 
suffering, whose griefs will be vastly lightened, if not removed, by the 
humanizing and elevating system of Christianity. We will go forth against 
the “idols ;” the cry shall not be unanswered ; the missionary ship shall be 
equipped ; the prayers of the righteous shall ascend as she departs, and hope 
shall beat high, as on her unfurled flag is read the inscription—* The idols 
are cast to the moles and the bats.” 
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“So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.’’—Romans viii 8. 


We are not furnished with many particulars in regard of St. James, the 
apostle to whom this day is dedicated by the church. He was one of the two 
sons of Zebedee, and therefore the brother of St. John. It does not clearly 
appear where he chiefly laboured in the cause of his crucified Master, but 
that his zeal in Judea was industrious and ardent, sufficiently appears from 
what you heard ia the epistle—that Herod Agrippa made choice of him for the 
first sacrifice to the fury of the people. “ He killed James the brother of John 
with the sword.” On two somewhat remarkable occasions you find particular 
mention of James. He joined his brother John in asking Christ to allow the 
calling down fire from heaven to destroy a village of the Samaritans ; and he 
suffered himself, as you heard in the gospel, to be brought with John by his 
mother to Jesus, to ask the chief places on the right hand and on the left in his 

‘kingdom. Surely on both these occasions James manifested the need of a 

“great moral change. On the first occasion he showed vindictiveness, on the 

“second ambition: was he not, then, in need of a great moral change? And 
if an apostle—and it was to the apostles that Christ said, “Except ye be 
‘converted ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven’”—if an apostle, one 
admitted to familiar intercourse with our Lord, needed to be the subject of a 
‘great moral change, must not we need it ? 

“This, then, is the subject suggested by the present festival of our church. 
There cannot be a more important. I leave you to-day for a few weeks of 
necessary relaxation ; and I wish to leave a truth of vast moment imprinted 
on your minds. Listen to it ; weigh it ; remember it ; confirm it by what we 
read of St. James. “So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 

One great reason why the gospel of Christ is not duly appreciated is, that 
the corruption of human nature is not duly acknowledged. If there were 
a hearty admission of the truth, that men are “very far gone from original 
righteousness,” there would be a hearty reception of the truth, that “God 
hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him ;” but so long as there is any hesitation as to our 
own utter weakness and depravity by nature, there must be unwillingness to 
the closing with a system which represents a Mediator as appointed to do 
everything for us, and that on the ground of our not being able to do any- 
thing for ourselves. We wish on the present occasion to go closely into this 
matter of the depravity or corruption of nature; we wish to show you 
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to yourselves as naturally in a state of utter helplessness and hopelessness, 
that so you may remain shut upto the mediation of Christ—of Christ who ful- 
filled in our stead the law’s precepts which we had no power to meet, and 
endured in our stead the law’s penalties, which we must have spent eternity 
in satisfying. You cannot well have a stronger assertion than that of our 
text. A certain condition is described—that of being “in the fiesh ;’ and of 
all who are in this condition a distinct impossibility is affirmed—they “ can- 
not,” it is utterly out of their power to “ please God.” 

But who are in this condition? Who does St. Paul mean by “they 
that are in the flesh?’ If by the flesh nothing more were meant than the 
body, we should have a most sweeping assertion whose truth could never be 
established. It would then be absolutely declared, that no human being 
could ever please God, or gain his favour whilst living upon earth. This is 
sufficient to show that “the flesh” is not to be understood of the body, as 
distinguished from the soul; but of some principle or disposition which some 
have and others have not. If the man who is “in the flesh cannot please 
God,” the man who does please God must be manifestly one of whom, in 
some sense or another, it can be affirmed that he is not “in the flesh ;” and 
from this it follows, that the being “in the flesh” denotes some moral con- 
dition from which we may be delivered through the provisions of the gospel. 
And this is yet more evident from the terms in which, in the next verse, St. 
Paul addresses the Roman Christians—“ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” Here Christians are 
clearly spoken of as having exchanged that condition which is described as 
the being “in the flesh” for another condition, which is described as the 
being “in the Spirit.” So that being “in the flesh” must denote what a man 
is before he becomes a true believer, and being “in the Spirit” what he is- 
afterward. Thus “the flesh” must be taken as our moral condition by nature 
or birth. It is the same as that “carnal mind” of which St. Paul had been 
speaking, which must be interpreted of those tempers and tendencies which 
we exhibit as fallen and degraded creatures. And this brings all men with- 
out exception under the accusation of our text. He who is “in the flesh” ig 
not some rare and aggravated specimen of human nature; the definition 
belongs to every man on whom there has not passed the great change of con- 
version ; and therefore it is vain to think here of escaping by pleading that 
the description belongs only toa few, and those the very refuse of society. 
It may be a hard saying of the apostle, but there it stands. The being “in 
the flesh” is the condition into which all men are born—yea, all men 
whether the naturally amiable or the naturally unamiable, those whose ai 
positions attract us or those who repel, the gentle or the cruel, the generous 
or the unforgiving, the liberal or the churlish ; all by nature are “in the 
flesh,’ and therefore of all it is pronounced that they “ cannot please God.” 
Come, then, all of you, inasmuch as all of you, whatever the differences in 
age, or rank, or condition, are the children of Adam, and therefore by nature 
“in the flesh”—come ye to the tribunal of Scripture, and hear a heavy accu- 
sation brought against yourselves. We are not about to charge you with 
open profligacy or gross vice ; we shall not arraign you for harsh and un- 
governable tempers; on the contrary, we shall give you all the benefit of 
the supposition that you are distinguished by what is naturally most amiable 
and most attractive ; but we are about to address men as creatures of God, 


formed by his power, sustained by his bounty, destined for his glory, and 
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declaring that all, without exception, are by nature “in the flesh,’ we shail 
have to leave you all under the heavy accusation—as being “in the flesh,’ ye 
*‘ cannot please God.” 

Now, when it has once been settled that by “the flesh” we are to under- 
stand that depraved nature of which we all partake, as descended from the 
fallen Adam, the asserting that “they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God” seems to furnish the just account of what is often misunderstood and 
often misrepresented. There is nothing upon which, if we may judge by 
popular feeling, it is harder to come to a just conclusion, than upon the moral 
consequences of Adam’s apostacy—upon the nature and the extent of the 
corruption which that apostacy is said to have entailed upon all men, It 
seems so unjust to put all men on the same level, to gather under the same 
condemnation the amiable and the unamiable, just as though no preference 
were given to virtues, which sweeten and adorn human life, above vices 
which embitter and distract it, that you can hardly handle this doctrine of 
the equal depravity of all men by nature without appearing to lay yourself 
open to the charge of gross exaggeration, and even of utterly confounding 
right and wrong. But our text, by making its whole definition of human 
depravity consist of the one characteristic of inability to please God, effect- 
ually guards against both exaggeration and mistake. There is no counte- 
nance in Scripture for those very harsh decryings of natural virtue, or those 
contemptuous denials of natural excellence, which are sometimes advanced 
as the dictates of an accurate theology ; on the contrary, there are just those 
allowances in the Bible of the existence of lovely things, and of things of 
geod report, which show that the inspired writers had no wish to involve all 
men in one indiscriminate charge of utter worthlessness, as though there 
were no moral difference, or none deserving mention, between the gentle 
and the generous being who sheds blessing on a neighbourhood, and the 
fierce and vindictive who outrages its peace. The Bible does not contend 
for anything like an equal development or manifestation of depravity, and 
therefore when it would give a definition that should include all men 
without exception, it does not deal with them as members of society, for 
thus considered they may widely differ—it deals with them only as creatures 
of God, creatures bound to love and to please God, and trying them by this 
criterion brings them all under one and the same emphatic condemnation. 
Here it is that we have to lay a charge against you all, though in respect of 
natural tempers and virtues, and of attention to the relative duties of life, 
you may be separated from each other by every possible variety ; we accuse 
you all of being by nature at enmity with God, destitute of all love to 
God, and therefore incapable of pleasing God. And how shall we make 
good the charge ? Why, let us take the case of a notorious sinner, one dis- 
graced by the practice of every vice, and infamous even in the esteem of 
other sinners; you are all ready to admit that nothing too hard can be said 
of this man ; we shall have your cordial assent when we denounce him as at 
enmity with all that is holy and good, and therefore with God whose essence 
is holiness, and who is the fountain of all goodness. But now pass from 
this man to another, who is distinguished by an admirable rectitude, an ex- 
emplary morality, and who is assiduous in discharging all the obligations 
which are imposed upon him as a father, ora friend, ora citizen, but who is, 
nevertheless a stranger to vital Christianity, and you think it very unwar- 
ranted that. we should pronounce the same judgment in this case as in the 
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former. And so it would be, as we have already explained, if we were trying 
the two men merely as members of society; but we are trying them as 
creatures of God, judging them by their love and their loyalty towards that-un- 
wearied Benefactor who “ maketh his sun to arise on the evil and on the good.” 
With all his splendid philanthropy, all his fine integrity, and his unblemished 
reputation, the ornament of his species may bear about with him a heart as 
averse from God. as that of the degraded being whom he looks upon with 
Joathing—a, heart as little disposed to yield itself up to his Maker, and quite 
as determined to follow its own bent, or obey its own impulse. In both 
cases the men may be only bringing into action their natural constitution, or 
taking the path into which they were directed by education. We do not 
mean to tell you that the moral and exemplary man is not infinitely prefer- 
able to the dissolute and the infamous 3; we do not break down the distinction 
between right and wrong, between virtue and vice, but we want to take you 
below the surface of things—to show you that beneath much which we 
confess to be lovely and of good report, there may lurk as thorough a dis- 
taste for the service of God, and as confirmed a disobedience to his will, as are 
manifested in the gross deportment of one who has thrown off all restraint 
and lives as an Atheist. Oh! it isnot the gushing of a generous temper, and 
it is not the chivalry of patriotism, and it is not the staunchness of friendship, 
and it is not the rigour of integrity, which is necessary to prove to others 
that a man has any love for his Maker, or that he is not the same in the 
staple of his character with another who is wanting in those fine emanations; 
we know too well that there may be as thorough and as radical animosity 
towards a loving Creator beneath a character that soothes with its blandness, 
and attracts by its brilliancy, as beneath another on which we look with fear 
and disgust. It ought to require no proof, that where men follow a natural 
bent, and are not actuated by a principle of devotedness to God, it makes no 
difference what the bent is, whether it be turned toward things that pro- 
cure the applause of society, or toward those which are visited with its cen- 
sures ; it may equally coincide with that tendency to the being independent 
upon God which was the result of Adam’s fall, and which is nothing less 
than rebellion against heaven ; and, therefore, do we again say; that when 
we take you in the relation of creatures to a Creator, when we try you by 
your native affection towards the Being who has an inalienable claim on 
your love and obedience, we are forced to group you in one indiscriminate 
mass, though all the while we can distinguish between you, giving our cordial 
homage to benign and generous qualities which bring happiness into house- 
holds and states, and our cordial detestation to those tempers and practices 
which infuse bitterness into all the springs of human life. Yes, men and 
brethren, ye have all been born “in the flesh,’ with those dispositions which 
took the place in Adam of that “image of God” in which he had been 
created, but which he lost through apostacy. In some of you the depraved 
nature may be better disguised than in others—or rather, in some its ten- 
dencies, partly through what they naturally are, partly through what they 
have been made by early discipline, may be towards objects which have a 
sort of seemlinessand excellence, whilst in others they may be towards things 
which even men agree to discountenance and denounce. But oh 3 if you will 
only examine the natural mind by the love which it bears towards God, by 
its desire to attain his approval, by its readiness to perform his will, we are 
persuaded there is not one of you who will be able to satisfy himself that 
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it contains anything like a principle of friendship to the Almighty—nay, that 
it does not contain a principle of hostility ; and thus we shall have you all 
confessing the justice of the very sweeping and unqualified declaration—“ So 
then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 

But we must lock a little more closely into the matter. How comes it to 
pass that man in his natural state “cannot please God?’ We reply, that 
the very fact of our being creatures of God, as we undoubtedly are, places 
us under an irreversible obligation to consecrate our every power and talent 
to God, whether or not he may have issued any distinct law to which he 
demanded obedience. Qurs is not a case in which there could be debate as 
to the authority of the lawgiver, neither is it one in which submission may 
be refused without actual hestility. The authority of the lawgiver proceeds 
from his being our Creator and Redeemer ; and this authority is disowned, 
and the lawgiver set at nought, unless we serve God “ with all the heart, and 
with all the soul, and with all the strength,” seeing that nothing less is his due, 
and that it must be to insult such a being as the Divine to offer him less 
than he claims. But who can think it a disputable point, whether a man 
whilst “in the flesh,” whilst in his natural state, before conversion, submits 
himself to God’s law? God’s law is one which requires truth in the inward 
parts, which, as being nothing less than a transcript of the Divine purity itself, 
demands holiness unreservedly in every thought and word and action: who 
will say, who will think, that he is by nature disposed and in practice enabled 
to submit himself to such a law as this? Who can be so ignorant of his 
own native tendencies as not to knew, that they impel him directly to 
what the law forbids, and away from what the law requires? Nay, that 
there is even such perverseness in the desire and the will that the mere 
fact of prohibibition causes a wish, and the mere fact of demand causes 
a dislike? Without going into the particulars of the Divine law, though 
to every particular we might prove a native repugnance, only take what 
is the summary of this law—love of God, and of man for his sake. 
Where is the bosom in which the love of God is naturally an inmate? 
Where the heart which glows naturally with an ardent affection towards 
God? The thing is impossible. It were idle to say that any human heart 
delights naturally in holiness, and that its propensities are intrinsically to- 
wards what is spiritual and pure ; and unless this can be said of the heart, it 
were just as idle to say it can feel love of God, for there cannot be love 
where there is not likeness and congeniality, and consequently there cannot 
be ontgoings of the heart towards a holy God unless that heart aspire after 
holiness and rejoice in it as its element. And as to love of man, which is the 
second head in the epitome of the law, we have already admitted that where 
there is nothing of genuine religion there may be a great deal of generous 
feeling. There may be the full play of all the social charities, and we may 
have not only the affectionate relative and the stedfast friend, but the zealous 
patriot and the large-hearted philanthropist. But, nevertheless, if you trace 
this love of man to its root, you may easily prove that it originates in sel- 
fishness, and that however showy and beneficial in its workings its springs are 
to be found amidst the depths of corruption ; for who knows not that where 
there is a native kindliness of heart and a readiness to sympathize with suf- 
fering, it is a gratification of self to show pity and benevolence, so that in 
relieving others a man can hardly make as great sacrifice as he would in neg- 
lecting them? The trial of real charity is in dealings with enemies rather 
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than with friends—in submission to injuries rather than in the performance 
of benefits; and you cannot be ignorant how, on the application of such a 
test as this, much of what passes for charity may be proved to be counter- 
feit—ay, how very possible it is, that in that breast which seems flooded with 
the milk of human kindness, there may be all that quick sensibility and all 
that impatience of wrong which would show themselves on the least provo- 
cation in resentment andrevenge. There may bea great deal which wears the 
aspect of the charity commended by the gospel, but it will not bear the being 
examined by the test of the gospel, inasmuch as, not having its origin in the 
love of God, it will not be found to embrace the enemy as well as the friend, 
but may in most cases be found to be identified with that mere animal affec- 
tion which cannot constitute the obedience of a rational being. 

And, therefore, as we think, without any extreme depreciation of human 
nature, without denying its virtues or exaggerating its faults, but taking the 
two departments of the Divine law, and soberly examining whether man in 
his natural state be in subjection thereunto, we seem to reach the conclusion 
that there is direct contrariety between God’s law and man while still “in 
the flesh.” In putting the natural man on his trial, the accusation being that 
he is opposed to God’s law, and therefore “ cannot please God,” we have not 
sought our evidence in outward breaches of the commandments, for, as you 
must all perceive, these may be restrained or prevented where the mind 
itself is in actual rebellion; so that whatever the argument they furnish 
when found, their absence or their rarity is not necessarily a proof of in- 
ternal subjection. We might have enlarged on the law of God, as forbidding 
murder, and adultery, and theft, and we should have found a hearty re- 
sponse to our sentiments, as we brought in the perpetrators of these crimes 
as guilty of an utter want of obedience to God; but all the while we should 
not, in all probability, have made the least inroad on any one of your con- 
sciences; you might have sat with the greatest complacency, as the several 
charges were heard and the several verdicts pronounced ; nay, you might 
have been confirmed, by all which we advanced and all which we proved, in 
the delusion that the Scripture delineations of human depravity apply only 
where that depravity is signally manifested, and not to the decent, and re- 
spectable, and generous of our race. We have, therefore, taken another 
course ; we have taken the law, as epitomized by Christ, and we have ex- 
amined whether there is obedience to this law, considered only as de- 
manding love of God and love of man; and such an examination brought us 
into the circles of all that is most admired and applauded amongst men— 
into families knit together by mutual affection, into scenes of active benevo- 
lence and warm friendship, of fine integrity, of large charity,—but as we 
traversed these circles, and families, and scenes, we could find no evidence 
that the natural man—man in that state in which each of us is by birth—has 
any glow of affection towards the Creator, or that for his sake, and on the 
principle of gratitude for his mercies, it ever kindles generously towards 
man as his creature. We could find, indeed, much on which we were ready 
to bestow our warm admiration, and out of which it would be very possible 
for the applauders of human excellence to work up a picture of great rich- 
ness and attractiveness ; but amid all the display of the best feelings, in the 
very home of all that is most beautiful and touching in domestic sympathies, 
surrounded by the finest exhibitions of patriotism and philanthropy, we 
could still prove that there was nothing but a huge moral waste—that you 
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had only to let in upon the scene the light of God’s precepts, and presently 
was there detected as thorough a want of submissiveness of the will, and of 
consecration of the affections, as in the midst of those flagrant violations 
of law which are universally allowed to mark alienation from a supreme 
though invisible governor. And if we have done this, or if this may be done, 
then we ask you whether, in spite of all the showy evidence which seems 
gained from those virtues which give so noble an air to our mercantile 
transactions, and shed so much of blandness and of benignity around our 
firesides—whether, in spite of all this, the proposition be not incontrovertibly 
established : “So, then, they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 

And yet we have not, perhaps, worked out this proposition in all its extent. 
‘We have rather shown you that such as are in the flesh do not please God, 
than that they “cannot please God.” It might be supposed that men, warned 
by the danger in which they stood, might set themselves to the pleasing God, 
and succeed in the attempt ; but St. Paul cuts you off from this last retreat: 
He anticipates the apology which you would make for human nature, and 
pronounces it worthless. “They cannot please God ;” the thing is impossible; 
whilst men remain “in the flesh, they cannot please God.” An unconverted 
man may endeavour to conform himself to the precepts of his Maker ; but 
there is something so distinct and contrary between that which is to obey and 
that which is to be obeyed, that the attempt will only issue in fresh proof of 
the alleged impossibility ; and in all that the Bible declares of the rebellion 
of our nature and of the necessity of a radical change, there is perhaps nothing 
stronger than the expression here employed. It is analogous to that in the 
preceding verse, where it is not only said of “the carnal mind” that “it is 
not subject to the law of God,” but it is added, “neither indeed can be,’ 
We beseech you to ponder the expression. If there be any of you who en- 
tertain high thoughts of the moral capabilities of our nature, who suppose 
that there is yet left in man a power of turning unto God and doing works 
meet for repentance, we entreat of them to consider what is here broadly 
affirmed of that state in which we all lie by nature. “They that are in the 
flesh cannot please God ;” not they do not, not they wéd not, but they “ can- 
not;” and if then you keep out of sight the provisions of the gospel of 
Christ, provisions for the complete renewal, for the fresh creation of human 
nature, for the taking away the heart of stone and giving the heart of flesh, 
what prospect is there of escaping that wrath which must await all who die 
at enmity with God? Unless we are pleasing unto God there must be per- 
dition ; but we cannot please God whilst we remain what we naturally are. 
And then does it not too certainly follow, that there must be perdition ? 
Blessed be God ! we are not shut up to this fatal conclusion ; we are not 
compelled to remain what we naturally are, “in the flesh.” The carnal mind 
may be displaced ; a spiritual mind may be substituted in its stead. There 
ig an adequate agent whose special office it is to renew the human heart, to 
re-impress the lost image of God ; and this agent is ready to work mightily 
in us, if we will yield ourselves to his renovating influences. But it is not, 
you observe, a slight change which passes upon men when truly converted. 
Before conversion they are at enmity with God, in a state which makes the 
pleasing God impossible ; and it is to come to pass, as the result of conver- 
sion, that they have a mind which is love towards God, and which finds its great 
delight in keeping his commandments. And, therefore, we may. well say 
that the change is not slight—not such as can take place ape: fir felt 
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or observed. It isa change of which he whois its subject must be conscious, 
finding in himself emotions to which he has been heretofore a stranger, and 
tendencies which are just the opposite to his natural. Let no one, then, think 
that he has undergone all that is needful of moral renewal, just because he 
may have abandoned this or that vice, or engaged in the performance of this 
or that duty: has his nature passed from enmity to love, from repugnance toa 
holy law to subjection to that law? Let him search it himself; let him see 
whether what was once hateful to him has become pleasing to him, what 
was pleasing hateful—whether his desires are for holiness, his efforts towards 
obedience, his hopes full of heaven. A man is still unrenewed if there be no 
traces within him of this radical change—if the tempers are what they were, 
the dispositions, the propensities. The great object of our discourse has been 
the establishing this. We have a greater fear than we can express that the 
amiable, the moral, the upright amongst you may be contented with their natu- 
ral qualities, and even mistake them for the productions of grace. We have 
comparatively no difficulty in dealing with the openly dissolute ; there could 
be no debate that they require a change—we may at once urge them to take 
measures for its attainment, but where there is native sweetness and beauty of 
character, there is a great preliminary to be settled, even the necessity for a 
change at all. The man who has conciliated universal respect by the amenity 
of his temper, the largeness of his benevolence, and the rectitude of his deal- 
ings—such a man is presently offended by our telling him he is unsound at 
heart, and must be renewed in nature, or he cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven. But we only tell him the truth. If you cannot get rid of the charge, 
that you are born “in the flesh,” neither can you get rid of the charge, that 
you “cannot please God.” And can there be a stronger charge? Is there 
the loophole through which you can escape? Is there the exception within 
which you can take shelter? No, my brethren. “If any man be in Christ 
he is a new creature.” Ye are born heirs of wrath, and ye must undergo a 
great internal radical change, before ye can become heirs of glory. St. 
James experienced this change. At one time he was ready to call down 
fire on an enemy: what did he do at last? Beautiful is the tradition of the 
church, that his behaviour before the tribunal of Herod was such as to convert 
his accuser. The accuser, in the face of the whole assembly, was so moved 
that he declared himself a Christian. The court condemned him also to 
death. In their way to the place of execution the accuser entreated St. 
James to pardon him ; St. James, after a pause, fixed his eyes on the man 
and blessed him, with these words—* Peace be unto thee?” and then they 
were both beheaded together. Was not this a change ? 

In parting from you for a few -weeks, the truth I specially commend 
to your attention is, that you either have been the subjects of a great 
moral change, or that you must be, if you hope for admission into the king- 
dom of heaven. Still, this is the fundamental principle, that whatever your 
natural characters you require to be renewed in the spirit of your mind. 
And you may be renewed. Yes, eternal Spirit of God, thou who didst bring 
order out of confusion in the early creation, thou who didst descend in 
cloven tongues of fire to illuminate and purify the first converts to Chris- 
tianity—thou, O Holy Spirit, art still ready to work in all of us that change 
which is requisite to our becoming “sons of God by adoption!” I warn you 
all; I entreat you all. Let none think presumptuously that his case requires 
not the power of God’s Spirit ; and let none think despondingly that his is 
beyond it. 
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3 Now of the things which we have spoken this is the sum: We have such an High Priest, 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.”—Hebrews Viii. 1. 


Trove many chapters has the apostle been carrying on an argument in 
regard of the person and office of the Lord-Jesus Christ. And now he pauses 
that he may, as it were, sum up his conclusions, or gather into a sentence the 
great truths which he has been labouring to evolve and establish. You can 
hardly fail to observe the tone of triumph of St. Paul in giving his summary ; 
in announcing it as an established fact, that we have such an High Priest, 
a High Priest such as had been described—* Holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners.” He speaks as though nothing more could be needed, 
nothing more wished. Ilaving proved that we have such an High Priest, he 
had proved, (this at least is what he implies,) that we have all which we 
ean require for our deliverance from death, and our admission into heaven. 
Is this the case? Is it enough after laboured, study of scriptural truths, 
after diligent search into the promises and provisions of the gospel ; after 
careful examination of all the features and bearings of the scheme of redemp- 
tion—is it enough to be able to take up the words of St. Paul—“ Now of the 
things which we have spoken this is the sum?’ Yes, my brethren, that we 
have such an High Priest; this High Priest who is set down at the right 
hand of God—this is indeud enough for us, enough for us as sinful yet ac- 
countable beings, as fallen, yet immortal. 

It will be our object throughout our discourse to establish this point—to 
show you that being possessed of sucha summary as that of the text, we 
have every inducement to the holding fast our profession ; to perseverance ; 
and adherence to the religion of Christ. We shall labour to prove that he 
who is tempted to inconstancy in the faith, wants motives to stedfastness, and 
patient continuance in well-doing should seek earnestly, and should find 
them in Christ, ever living to make intercession for him. Ay, and there 
might be laid before him laborious volumes and lengthened treatises, all 
bearing on the sufficiency of the means, and the richness of the treasures 
opened up, and proffered to us in the Bible, but he who had been endea- 
youring to convince and confirm him, by all this deduction ; of varied and 
multiplied truth, would find that he might gather all into one comprehensive 
sentence, and say with the apostle—* Now of the things which we have 
spoken this is the sum: We have such an High Priest, who is set on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.” 

Now then, asa preliminary view of this summary of the apostle, which 
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however obvious, is practically of so great importance that we feel it right to 
present it before entering into minuter examination, you will all admit 
that in speaking of our High Priest, St. Paul is evidently to be understood 
as speaking of a mighty friend or supporter. He is manifestly anxious to 
magnity this High Priest, that he may possess us with an exalted opinion 
of his greatness and his goodness. Yet we are not for a moment to think it 
implied that salvation is not a difficult thing, requiring effort, exertion, and 
sacrifice. In a preceding chapter, St. Paul had said—*“Seeing then that we 
have a great High Priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God, let us hold fast our profession.” Though he here describes the same blessed 
truths, asin the summary of our text, he evidently indicates that we are in 
danger of letting go our profession through the greatness of the struggle 
needed for maintaining it. Thus you should set before yourselves the privi- 
lege of the Christian in that his cause -has been undertaken by a Being who 
is able to save to the uttermost; and at the same time the duty of the 
Christian, in that he must labour with all his might at a task which is both 
difficult and dangerous. And we are to labour at this difficult and dangerous 
task on the very account that we have such an High Priest, that our cause, 
that is, is in hands which are certain to make it prevail. Ah, my brethren, 
you cannot then fail to see what a different view the apostle took of the 
gospel from that which is often taken of it by professed friends, and still 
ottener by those who seek to bring it into discredit. How constant is the’ 
argument enunciated that the tendency of the gospel is to make men indif- 
ferent or indolent, that by the introduction of a surety or substitute, through 
whose righteousness alone may admission be obtained into heaven ; we re- 
present men as having nothing to do, but to sit still and leave another to 
accomplish whatever is needed for their salvation. Whereas, according to 
St. Paul, the argument is all the other way. He would let you give up toil- 
ing if you had not a mighty Advocate, but he makes your having the Advo- 
cate a motive to your toiling. And is there any want of suitableness or 
powerfulness in the motive? Of what use would it be to toil for deliverance 
had we not been redeemed by the precious blood of Christ? Had we not 
been redeemed, our salvation, so far as we can see, would have been impos- 
sible, because there must always have been a vast outstanding debt which 
God could not in justice have remitted, and of which man could not by any 
sacrifice, have discharged a solitary fraction. Through the interference of 
Christ, we are not put into such a position that we have nothing to do, but into 
such a position that what God’s grace enables us to do, may be effectual to ob- 
taining everlasting life. Without a Mediator, repentance, even if it might have 
been genuine, must have been unavailing ; whereas, with a Mediator, repent- 
ance wrought in us by God’s Spirit may be made the condition of our 
admission into God’s kingdom. Without a Mediator prayer, even if from 
the heart, could have brought down no blessing from above; whereas with 
a Mediator prayer has only to be the prayer of faith, and it will prevail with 
our Father in heaven. Without a Mediator the effort to keep God’s com- 
mandments, even if made with all diligence and sincerity, could have done 
nothing towards removing us from under the curse, whereas with a Mediator 
our imperfect obedience, though void of any merit whatsoever, can be graci- 
ously accepted as a proof and token of faith, and noted by God, who out of 
his exuberent mercy designed to reward every man according to his works. 
Thus, take away from me the gospel of Christ, and I see no use in prayer, 
in amendment of life, in endeavours at conformity, whether with the sugges- 
tion of conscience, or the requirements of God’s written word. I see no use, 
just because I know that do what I will Ican offer no satisfaction, to a violated 
law—a law violated by myself in unnumbered particulars ; and, therefore, I 
feel that there must remain in full force against me the penalties which de- 
nounce eternal death on transgressors. And when you use the gospel tomake 
known to me the wonderful interference of which I have been the object, 
then practically the great thing taught me is such a change in the position in 
which I stand to God, that whereas before I could not rightly do my duty,’ 
because effort could do nothing, now I should strive, because deliverance lies 
within pect Not that with the gospel, any more than without it, my en- 
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nischieenle can prevail as procuring causes to obtain salvation. He that in any 

reasure or sense trusts in his own strength, or leans on his own righteous- 
ness, as truly depends ona broken reed, now that Christ hath died for him, 
as though no Mediator had risen to make atonement ; but Christ, as we have 
already said, puts us into a new state or condition, not a state in which we 
may be saved without labour, but a state in which labour may end in our being 
saved. He opened to us the kingdom of heaven; that kingdom which with- 
out him would have remained for ever closed against the fallen and the 
feeble, but to open the kingdom is not the same thing as to put us into the 
kingdom without any effort or exertion of our own, It is rather to encou- 
rage us to effort and exertion, which, manifestly of no avail while the 
everlasting doors are firmly barred against. us, may be graciously crowned 
with success when the bars have been removed by the Redeemer. ‘Therefore, 
the whole power of the gospel, so far as motive is concerned, is against 
indolence and indifference, and on the side of energy and endeavour. It is 
most evident that you do not understand the gospel, if for a moment you can 
think that a man knowing nothing of Christ has a greater motive to exertion 
than another who knows Christ as his Surety and his Redeemer. In har- 
bouring such a thought you proceed upon the supposition that what Christ 
did for the drowning, was to lay hold on them and drag them from the 
waters ; whereas it was more truly to throw out to them the life-buoy and the 
rope, laying hold on which they may yet reach the land. It was no use 
Struggling till the life-buoy and the rope were thrown out. Death, as certain 
us ever, was only made less fearful; but so sooa as the life-buoy and the 
rope were turnished, death ceased to be inevitable, deliverance became pos- 
sible, and perishing creatures had therefore every motive to the wrestling 
with the waves. Oh! who wonld think of saying the life-buoy and the rope 
were motives to indolence?) Who would think of denying that the life-buoy 
and the rope were themselves great motives to effort? ‘Thus may it again and 
again be said in opposition to the misrepresetations whether of those who are 
deceived, or those who would deride, that the whole machinery of the gospel 
bears on the making men earnest, in the “ working out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” It is constructed for this very intent, and the more it 
is studied, the more will it be found adapted to no other result. There isa 
great High Priest ; and that great High Priest bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. Having suffered without the camp, he carried his precious blood 
within the veil, and ever liveth to make full intercession on behalf of the 
church. But does Christ’s crucifixion exonerate us from crucitying our- 
selves? Does Christ’s dying for sinners excuse us from the endeavour to die 
to sin? Does Christ’s pleading for us leave us without any need to plead for 
ourselves? Nay, the exact converse of each of these propositions is what 
the Christian should maintain: seeing that Christ hath been crucified let us 
crucify ourselves. It would be of no avail striving to mortify the flesh whilst 
hell yawned for us and could not be escaped. Seeing that Christ hath died 
for sin, let us labour to die to sin. It is not a useless labour now, but it was 
till heaven had been opened ; for which holiness makes fitness. Seeing that 
Christ pleads for us, let us be fervent in pleading for ourselves. Prayer can 
now be heard and answered, though it could not have been except as pre- 
sented through an all-powerful Intercessor. All these inferences or argu- 
ments do but, as every one must perceive, give a practical character to the 
statement of our text. If you will just consider, you must quickly see that 
the gracious provisions of the gospel are but so many motives to the duties 
of diligence, effort, and seli-denial. I might ply you with lengthened exhor- 
tations; I might array with vast care all the arguments and bearings of 
Christianity ; | might lay before you a laboured series of reasons, and act upon 
you by one set of arguments after another, but you could never be put into 
possession of stronger and _loftier inducements to the endeavour to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in the world, to the striving by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, to the attaining glory, honour, and immortality, than 
when I pause to exclaim with St. Paul—* Now of the things of which we have 
spoken this is the sum: We have an High Priest who is set on the right hand 
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Now, hitherto we have only treated the apostle’s summary as bearing pene? 
rally on the fact, that the scheme of the gospel is so constructed as to urg ‘ 
us to endeavour, rather than to encourage us in inactivity. We have so 
sidered the scheme as often misunderstood and misrepresented, just as thoug nh 
it had diminished, if not destroyed motives to exertion and sacrifice. th wad 
the precise reverse is the matter of fact, there being little difficulty in Ris 
ing to any one who will carefully examine man’s condition without a] Me rl 
ator, and man’s condition with a Mediator, that there would be no eee 0 
the endeavouring to “cease to do evil and learn to do well,” if there had been 
no redemption, and that it is redemption itself which furnishes the motive, as 
making it possible that the endeavour may issue in success. ; 

We will now, however, take a different view of the ease. We will con- 
sider it as addressed simply to believers, constructed for the comfort and en- 
couragement of those, who, in the midst of a troubled and sinful world may 
be tempted to let go their Christian profession, despairing of being able “te 
persevere to the end. There are two great points, or facts, upon which the 
apostle fastens as making up the sum of all that he had advanced. It may 
be well that we take these facts by themselves, that the summary may be 
all the more powerful for being divided. He speaks of our having such an 
High Priest, and then of this High Priest sitting “on the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens.” < 

First, then, we have such an High Priest ; such an one as had been described 
in the foregoing chapter—“ holy, harmless, and undefiled, separate from sinners, 
who being made perfect, became the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey.” The apostle speaks, you observe, of Christ as still being a high 
priest. He uses the present tense and not the past, and thus he reminds us 
that the priestly office was not completed or laid aside when the Mediator 
had offered up himself, but that it still continues to be discharged, and will 
be so while the church is in any danger of letting go her profession. And 
this is a truth which is full of comfort to the Christian. There is an un- 
limited difference to him between “we have had an High Priest,” and “we have 
an High Priest.’ In the former case, by referring, the whole of Christ’s 
priestly office to the past you seem to leave little or nothing of association 
between the Redeemer and the sinner, whereas, in the latter, by inter- 
weaving that office with the present, you keep up an actual contact between 
the two; you see Christ as acting on our behalf at the very moment when. 
the action is called for by our wants. It is not that he repeats the sacrifice 
of himself, for by one offering hath he perfected for ever them that are 
snactified. “He needeth not daily as those high priests to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once, when 
he offered up himself.” But Christ as our Intercessor with the Father is 
continually presenting the merits of his one all-sufficient oblation. His cross 
is that wherewith he pleads, and arguing, as it were, from the merits of his 
blood, he procures pardon for the penitent, and strength for the feeble, just 
as though the scenes of agony were re-enacted, and he were again to die on 
Calvary. And we thoroughly believe that through dwelling too exclusively 
upon Christ on the cross, centring the thoughts on the historical fact, that 
eighteen centuries ago, our great High Priest made his soul an offering for 
sin; and not giving, so to speak, a permanent and present character to the 
sacrifice, the Christian loses much of the comfort which the gospel is both 
designed and fitted to convey. You should think of Christ as living for you ; 
you should not merely think of Christ as having died for you. You should 
think of him—though, indeed, there may seem something contradictory in 
the expression—you should think of him as ever living for you, on purpose 
that he may be ever dying for you. He lives to perpetuate his death ; to 
apply its fruits, and thus to keep you in the same position as though when- 
ever iniquity prevailed against you, and you felt you had provoked wrath by 
fresh transgression, he came forward as your substitute and underwent in 
your stead, the penalties of your sin. I can feel as though under the legal 
dispensation, it must have been a vast satisfaction to the penitent that sacri- 
fice was made specifically for the offence—that when a sin had been com- 
Injtted oe was a known and an appointed oblation through which expiation 
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might be made. It must have taken away all indefiniteness from the pro- 
cess of atonement, it must have made the offender feel how thoroughly 
the process had to do with himself—with his own person, and with his own 
act—that the victim was before him, and the priest at the altar, as that 
for no other sin but that which then burdened his conscience was blood 
about to flow, and incense to ascend. It would have made a great difference 
to him—in the feeling, we mean of the atonement. being specifically for him- 
self—if in place of any sacrifice on his own behalf, he*had been pointed to 
the oblation of the Paschal Lamb in Egypt, and had been told that he was 
to depend upon that for his pardon. It could have made no difference in the 
fact of pardon had it pleased God to remember him in a former victim rather 
than offering up afresh ; but it would have made a vast difference in the sense 
of his feeling that God had blotted out sin, had there been nothing done for 
the individual transgressor ; no expiation made for the particular transgres- 
sion. Arid there is much the same difference now between Christ as crucified 
for us, and Christ as ever interceding fur us. Christ once crucified took 
away the sin of the world, but Christ ever interceding, brings home the 
atonement to the individual, or makes the individual feel that it was for 
him that the Mediator died. It gives something of the same present exist- 
ence to the expiatory act thus to speak of Christ as now offering his precious 
blood on our behalf, as was given in the case of the Jew, by the altar and 
the sacrifice. Why, then should we grow slack in our adherence to Chris- 
tianity, as though there were not sufficient in its provisions for the pardon of 
such sins as notwithstanding our profession, we are, alas, but too sure to 
commit? We have a High Priest—such a High Priest—a great High Priest— 
and he is practically offering himself, when by our sins we bring shame on our 
profession. Oh, there is, indeed, cause for humiliation, and contrition, and 
confession ; but there is no cause for letting go our profession as if it were of 
no further use to adhere to Christianity. If our sins may be made, according 
to the expression of the Apostle, to crucify the Son of God afresh, then 
blessed be his name, he, as Intercessor, may be made to crucify himself 
afresh. And if we but turn and repent, this will take away our guilt. I 
know nothing so likely to make the believer waiver in his profession as the 
consciousness that with all his strivings, he is so far from perfect obedience, 
as to be daily, yea, almost momentarily transgressing God’s law. I know on 
the other hand, nothing so likely to confirm him in his profession as the re- 
membrance that there is a fountain ever open for sin and for uncleanness ; 
and that if he go to it in penitence and faith, he shall find it as free and as 
effectual as was the blood of Jesus when shed on Calvary. Herein lies the great 
worth of the Apostle’s summary, so far as it relates to the first fact alleged. 
What! shall we hesitate in our Christian profession ? shall we doubt whether 
. to persevere in that profession, because notwithstanding every endeavour to 
be pure, we continually offend, and, therefore, need continual expiation ? 
We have an High Priest. The sacrifice is being continually presented. The 
Lamb which has been slain is our living Advocate. Oh! if there might 
have been excuse for hesitation or fear that the mediatorial office long ago 
fulfilled did not seem to come home personally and individually to ourselves, 
now, at least, let us resolve to persevere in fighting the good fight of faith. 
What more of encouragement can we desire? what more of assurance of 
final victory, now that we are able to wind up all discussion upon the Chris- 
tian scheme, all examination into its workings and bearings, in the words of 
our text—* Now of the things which we have spoken this is the sum.” We 
have, not we have had ; but we have—we still have such an High Priest. 

Now, we turn to the second point adduced by the Apostle, and this relates 
to the present residence of the High Priest; who, according to St. Paul, is 
“set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.” And 
the tone, as we before said, in which he gives his summary, would seem to 
indicate that the fact of Christ having passed into heaven is one which 
should fill us with gladness and confidence. But does not the absence of 
Christ from his church give power to temptations to let go our profession ? 
Would we not be much surer to persevere, in a Christian course were our 
Leader visibly with us, so that we might fight under his banner, and have 
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recourse to him for guidance? There is no doubt that the visible presence of 
the Redeemer would be an amazing solace and strength to his followers. 
Apostacy in any form or degree might seem impossible if the Captain of our 
salvation in glorious array lead the war with principalities and powers. But 
we are not now about to discuss the advantages of a visible presence ; we 
shall merely remind you that our Lord himself declared to his disciples that 
it was expedient for them that he should depart, inasmuch as unless he de- 
parted the Holy Ghost would not come. And we may therefore be sure that 
we have got more than we have lost through our High Priest not continuing 
in human form amongst us. And the point suggested by our text is not 
whether it would have been a more or less encouraging summary had it 
stated the fact of Christ being still on earth; but whether there is not a 
great motive to gladness and constancy in the fact of Christ being “set on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.” And many words 
cannot be needed for the making this evident. It is the simple fact of our 
having such an High Priest which is an argument for holding fast our Christian 
profession. It is the fact that the sacrifice offered by this High Priest was 
accepted by God as a propitiation for the sins of the world. And wherein 
lies the grand proof of the sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice except in his re- 
surrection and exaltation to the right hand of God? The resurrection .of 
Christ was a proclamation to the universe that justice had no further ciaim 
upon our Surety. In being dismissed from the power of the grave without 
having seen corruption, Christ was declared to have discharged that vast 
debt which he had taken upon himself as the representative of the fallen. The 
resurrection of Christ was the covenanted recompense of his sufferings and 
achievements, as St. Paul states, when he says—* Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name.” So 
that this exaltation isa permanent witness of onr Lord’s complete conquest 
of Satan ; of his having won to himself a sovereignty over the visible and 
the invisible world. Not in vain then is the passing of our High Priest into 
the heavens—his being seated on the right hand of God—introduced into a 
summary of all that it most concerns the Christian to know. If that residence 
in the heavens prove to me that Christ prevailed in the great work which he 
undertook ; and that because he thus prevailed all power has been given 
unto him in heaven and in earth, what better reason can I have for adhe- 
rence to Christianity? It is no cunningly devised fable which I follow, if 
indeed the Redeemer be thus “on the right hand of the throne of the Ma- 
jesty in the heavens.” It is on no doubtful aid that I rely; it is no uncer- 
tain advocate with whom I trust my cause, if he who died upon the cross 
hath been exalted to the throne. Let not a scornful world ; let not the great 
adversary of souls, let not my own evil heart of unbelief be hearkened to 
when suggesting that Christ was crucified through weakness, and may be but 
little able to secure deliverence. I think on him in his glory; I remember 
him as made “head over all things to his church;’’ and it is, indeed, idle 
to question whether he be “able to save to the uttermost.” Passed into the 
heavens, that like the high priest of old he may sprinkle the mercy seat 
with blood and burn incense before the Lord ; passed into the heavens that 
he may be crowned with unlimited power, and “have all things put in sub- 
jection under his feet ;” passed into the heavens that he may “receive gifts 
for men, yea, even for the rebellious ;” passed into the heavens that he may 
“henceforth expect till his enemies be made his footstool,” and wait the 
appointed time, when he “shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory’—Oh! who can 
think of Christ as sitting on the right hand of God, and hesitate to commit 
the keeping of his soul into his hands. What want can there be for which 
he has not a supply ? what sorrow for which he has not a solace? what sin 
for which he has not an expiation ? what temptation which he cannot enable 
me to resist ? or what enemy which he cannot strengthen me to overcome 2 
Shall we then let go our profession? Shall we shrink at the approach of 
danger? Shall we play the coward and the recreant, because of persecution, 
distress, contumely, and difficulty? Nay, this were to desert a Leader, of 
whom ig ahs every possible assurance that no friend can trust him, and 
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not be finally more than a conqueror ; no foe resist him, and not be finally 
crushed. Oh, you who may be harassed with fears and apprehensions, who may 
be almost inclined to give up in despair because your faith is so weak, your 
corruption so strong, your enemies so numerous, your duties so arduous, and 
because, therefore, it seems almost beyond hope that you should persevere 
to the end, take courage from remembering the exaltation of your great High 
Priest. Why should you not be able to persevere to the end? Is it not 
Christ who is to be “made unto you wisdom and righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption ?” Who is Christ, and where is Christ? No variable, 
no limited being, himself a dweller in the habitations of sinfulness, and a 
wrestler with the powers of darkness. King of kings, Lord of lords, he wields 
the sceptre of the universe, and wields it for the very purpose of securing 
that not one of the little ones who believe on his name should perish. Oh! 
then, whatever be the dangers, the duties, the difficulties which the Christian 
may be required -to face in following Christ, shall we not boldly and in 
God’s strength resolve to persevere? Can we want more to encourage us 
than is contained in the brief statement of our text? Oh! there might be 
ponderous volumes—for indeed the short sentences of Holy Writ are capable 
of being expanded till whole libraries are filled—there might be long and la- 
borious discourses, all bearing on the richness and fulness of the provisions 
which the gospel lays open to fallen man; but indeed you have enough— 
yea, immeasurably more than enough for comfert, for confidence, for assu- 
rance, when you hear the apostle thus epitomising a lengthened discussion— 
* Now of the things which we have spoken this is the sum : we have such an 
High Priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens.” 

Now, in thus discoursing on St. Paul’s summary of Christian doctrine, we 
have continually alluded to another saying of the Apostle—‘ Seeing then 
that we have a great High Priest that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, let us hold fast our profession.” he saying is very remark- 
able. If we had not the High Priest, might we let go our profession ? Would 
it be of no avail to hold fast our profession except upon the supposition of 
our having a great High Priest, and his having passed into the heavens ? 
Certainly, this seems implied in St. Paul’s statement or exhortation, You 
will have gathered from our foregoing discourse, that independently on the 
priestly office of Christ, there is really nothing to make it worth our while 
to adhere to Christianity. If doubt could be thrown on our having a great, 
High Priest who is passed into the heavens, everything else in the confession 
of faith may be given up, if not as actually untrue, as not worth contending 
for—as, practically of no use to the Christian. On the other hand, so long 
as these great facts are put beyond controversy, the whole Christian scheme 
may be maintained both in its truth and in its preciousness. “Having “such 
an High Priest,” we have everything. Without him, we should have nothing. 
Thus it is evident that St. Paul actually lays the whole stress of Christianity 
upon the high priesthood of our Redeemer ; making our holding fast, or our 
not holding fast our profession, dependent, so far as motive is concerned, on 
our having, or our not having an Advocate with the Father, Christ Jesus the 
righteous. So that the summary of Christian doctrine laid down in our 
text agrees accurately with the exhortation to hold fast our profession ; and 
we have accordingly treated the passages as mutually illustrative the one of 
the other. But you will observe, that in our text there is mention only of 
two points—of our having an High Priest ; and this High Priest being seated 
at the right hand of God. Whereas, in the Apostle’s exhortation to the 
holding fast our profession, there is a statement as to who the High ‘Priest 
is—Jesus, the Son of God. This is necessary, in order to give completeness 
to the summary upon which we have discoursed. The expression “such an 
High Priest,” evidently refers to what had been previously advanced. The 
High Priest had already been named and described, and we fill up what seems 
wanting in the summary by telling you that the High Priest is Jesus, the Son 
of God. But is it on the Divine or on the human nature of our High Priest 
that attention should be chiefly fixed when we have as his peed ae the 
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Sonof God? Itisa title which appertains to Christ either as God or as man. 
As God, he is the Son of God, being the only begotten of the Father ; though 
every way equal with the Father, possessing the Divine essence through 
incomprehensible derivation from the first person in the Trinity. But as 
man, Christ is also the Son of God, forasmuch as having been conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, he had no human father ; and this, indeed, was given to the 
Virgin Mary as the reason of the title—*Theretore, also, that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Whether you 
suppose it in reference to his Divine or to his human nature, that the title is 
attributed to Christ, it may well serve to give strength and beauty to the 
summary before us. But to remember that our High Priest is actually God, is 
to assure ourselves that he has power fully adequate to our succour. ‘To re- 
member that he is also man, is to assure ourselves of his thorough sympathy 
with us in our trials and in our dangers. And, St. Paul would seem to have 
had special respect to this latter fact when delivering his exhortation to the 
holding fast our profession, inasmuch as he immediately followed up the ex- 
hortation, by saying—“ For we have not a High Priest who cannot be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.’ We may, therefore, justly suppose that it was on 
the human nature of Christ that he meant to fix attention when he spoke of 
him as “ Jesus, the Son of God.” And does it not, indeed, fill up what may 
be wanting in the summary of our text, that the great High Priest who is 
set down on the right hand of the throne of God is a man who hath known a 
man’s infirmities, and experienced a man’s trials? It is almost too august a 
contemplation—that of Christ having passed into the heavens. The splen- 
dours with which we suppose him arrayed—the magnificent enthronement— 
the prostration of the countless ranks of the heavenly hosts—the vast 
triumphs which yet await him as universal Lord—these are often more 
dazzling to the imagination than soothing to the heart; and the timid be- 
liever when told of the majesty, and the might, of an exalted Redeemer will be 
as likely to suspect that one so inconceivably glorious may overlook him, as 
to hope that one so immeasurably powerful will uphold him. And, there- 
fore, does the title, “Jesus, the Son of God,” come in most appropriately 
and persuasively so soon as there has been mention of our High Priest’s ex- 
altation. To speak of this High Priest as “set on the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens,” is to speak of him as invested with untold dignity, 
unlimited dominion, And, then, immediately afterwards, to speak of him as 
Jesus, the Son of God, is to speak of him as sure not to forget us in his 
dignity to use his dominion in defence of his church. Why is he called 
Jesus, but “because he shall save his people from their sins 2? What makes 
him the Son of God, but his having so taken on him our nature, that whilst 
free from our sinful propensities, and therefore fitted for sacrifice, he was 
heir to our innocent infirmities, and, therefore, capable of sympathy. And 
they who might be overawed by the glories of the High Priest when they hear 
of him as Jesus, the Son of God, this will encourage them, just as it would en- 
courage the suppliants of a mighty prince, throned in surpassing splendour, 
if after speaking of him asa king, I could remind them that he was their 
brother. With such an High Priest, so immeasurably exalted above us as 
to have all things at his disposal ; so indissolubly connected with us as to 
count the smallest service done to a disciple as done to himself, we may in- 
deed fail to hold fast our profession ; but we cannot hold it fast and not find 
Christ all-suflicient as a Saviour—we cannot let it go, and not find Christ all 
terrible as a Judge. Let those who trust in themselves fall away ; let those 
who deny the doctrine of the Atonement fall away : they build on the sand 
and what marvel if they are unstable? But we, whose summary of faith is 
that given in the text—we trust “in One mighty to save ;” our hope is on 
a Surety, as truly God as man; and as truly man as God: we build then 
ona Rock. The gates of hell, we defy them! ‘Evil angels and evil men 
we defy them! Come trial, come temptation, come death, let us hold fast 
our bas “tor we know that our labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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*“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time forth, and even 
for evermore.”—Psalm cxxi. 8. 


Tue Psalm from which we thus take our text is the second out of fifteen, 
each of which bears the same title—“ A song of degrees.” In place of “a 
song of degrees,’ the title might be rendered, a song of ascents or steps. 
Various conjectures have been formed as to the meaning or import of this 
title. The Psalms thus headed are for the most part very short; and it, 
therefore, seems not improbable that their conjecture is well founded, who 
suppose that as the procession of worshippers, on the more solemn occasions, 
ascended the steps of the temple, they paused at certain stations that they 
might chaunt one of these sacred songs. There is something very beautiful 
and striking in the picture, so to speak, which is presented by this conjecture 
as to the “Songs of degrees.” Imagine a band of devout Jews approaching 
that stately structure in which it had pleased the Almighty to take up his 
special and visible residence. They feel how august is the place where his 
honour dwelleth ; and they almost tremble to draw nigh lest they should be 
but intruders and provoke his indignation. They halt, therefore, on the first 
step of the magnificent ascent, that they may encourage theniselves by re- 
membering God’s mercies and their own great necessities. Their voices 
mingle in the words of the first song of degrees—words which come plain- 
tively and mournfully on the ear—“ In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and 
he heard me. Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents 
of Kedar!” Something more of holy boldness is gained by the pause. The 
worshippers take courage and ascend another step—break into more cheerful 
words—words with which our Psalm—the second song of degrees—com- 
mences—*“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and earth.” But 
the third rans thus—* He will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” It is not, 
therefore, the same party that speaks: the third is a kind of response or 
answer to the second. We may observe, that the change of speaker indicates 
in this as in other of the Psalms, the different bands, or different individuals 
chaunting the several parts ; so that the hymn becomes a dialogue, though it 
may not be always easy to fix*with precision to whom the various voices be- 
long. There is not, however, much difficulty in the present instance. For 
if you suppose the two first verses of the Psalm uttered by the approaching 
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worshippers as they come to one of the steps of the temple, then the third 
verse may be considered as uttered by the priests who stand in the porch, or 
at the gate of the sanctuary waiting the solemn procession. The bands, as 
we have seen, have felt encouraged to proceed, after joining in a chaunt 
which at once commemorated God’s mercies, and their own need of help from 
above. Scarcely dariug before to look up to the temple, so awful through 
the mysterious inhabitation of God, they now take courage and express 
hopefulness in a more rejoicing Psalm—*TI will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord.” Their 
voices had been heard by the assembled priests and Levites, aud then in loud 
chorus these priests and Levites send back inspiriting truths—“ He will not 
suffer thy foot to be moved: he that keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, 
he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

Very gloriously must such an anthem as this have sounded, issuing as it 
seemed almost to do, from the deep recesses of that sanctuary which the 
timid and sinful were fearing to approach. No wonder that a change ap- 
peared to pass over the procession as though new life had been suddenly 
communicated. They advance another stage, and then, in the third song, 
burst into grateful notes—“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord.” 

And though it would not suit our purpose to trace further these songs of 
degrees, supposing them songs chaunted at different points in the ascent to 
the temple, we think that you may easily and profitably complete for your- 
selves the sketch of the precession which we have ventured to imagine—fol- 
lowing the throng from step to step, and finding in the varied experience 
those alternations of feeling which may be looked for in worshippers trusting 
in the mercy, and yet awed by the majesty of God. And when you have 
thus attended the ascending company, and hearkened now to their tri- 
umphant, and then to their more plaintive strains, you will be prepared to 
ascend with them on the topmost step of the sanctuary, and to join in the 
concluding anthem which they raise just before advancing through the temple 
gate— Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the name of the Lord ; praise him, O 
ye servants of the Lord. Ye that stand in the house of the Lord, in the 
courts of the house of our God.” And having joined them in this anthem, you 
will, with them, bow meekly the head, to receive the parting benediction 
which comes swelling from the solitudes of the temple—* Praise the Lord ; 
for the Lord is good : sing praises unto his name ; for it is pleasant.” : 

There are other suppositions in regard of these songs of degrees. Many 
would give them a prophetic character, associating them with the restora- 
tion of the Jews—with the return of the long exiled tribes to the land which 
God gave to their fathers. It would not be difficult to suppose them chaunted 
at different stages of their approach towards Jerusalem ; and there is no 
doubt that certain of the hymns have a special appropriateness when thought 
to issue from the lips of the banished children of Abraham as they seek in 
the latter days the land so long trodden down of the Gentiles. Thus, in 
whatever way the words may be accommodated to other occurrences, we ‘can 
hardly doubt that the restored Jews will chaunt as they were never chaunted 
before, the verses of the 126th Psalm—“ When the Lord turned again the 
pepeiyity. of Zion, we were like them that dream. Then was our mouth filled 
with laughter, and our tongue with singing: then said 
heathen, he Lord hath done great tities for Wont fie earns AS 

We will forego, however, any further examination of the general bearing of 
these songs of degrees, and confine ourselves to the Psalm which concludes 
with our text. It is not practically of much moment whether you suppose the 
two first verses to proceed from a company of worshippers, or from any single 
individual, who expresses therein his meek confidence in the guardianship of 
God. Upon either supposition you have equally a change of speaker in the 
third verse of the Psalm, and you will concltéde that a message of encourage- 
ment is there delivered to the original speaker by some one who has au- 
thority to address him in the name of the Lord. This second speaker gives 
ipiesbaae oss only to the third verse; but to all the rest of the Psalm 3 at 
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least, there is not again any appearance of change in the person; and we 
now propose to take the whole Psalm, for it is but a short one, as our subject 
of discourse, rather than to confine ourselves to the concluding verse. Our 
sermon will therefore be, in its remainder at least, of the expository kind— 
a sort of running commentary on the second, and perhaps most beautiful of 
the songs of degrees. 

Let us first read to you the Psalm: it runs thus—“I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. My help cometh from the 
Lord, which made heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved: he that keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord 
is thy shade upon thy right hand. ‘The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night. The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall 
preserve thy soul, The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in from this time forth, and even for evermore.” 

Such is the Psalm; and the only division that we propose in our commen- 
tary is one answering to that already pointed out in the Psalm—where a 
change of speaker may be said to furnish two heads of discourse ; the one, 
the believer’s own expression of confidence ; the other, the gracious message 
which that expression draws forth. 

May God so bestow on us his Holy Spirit, that being enabled with the first 
speaker to lift up our eyes to the everlasting hills, we may be gladdened and 
stregthened by those rich promises which the second is commissioned to 
utter—“ The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this 
time forth, and even for evermore,” 

Now, as the temple was built on the hill of Zion, it may justly be con- 
sidered that the speaker asserts his intention of looking up to God’s house, as 
remembering that its services were the appointed channels for the communi- 
cations of grace; or of looking up to God himself, who as dwelling on high, 
might be thought to inhabit those everlasting hills, of which the dying Jacob 
spake when he blessed his son Joseph. The evident drift of the first verse is 
that some might put their trust in chariots, and some in horses, but that 
the speaker expected help only from above ; from God, and not from man ; 
from heaven, and not from earth. And this his expectation is more decidedly 
expressed in the second verse—“ My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth.” You are to observe with all attention that it was help, 
and only help which the speaker looked for from God. And help is not that 
which dispenses with exertion on our part, but rather that which supposes 
such exertion. Helping a man is not to do everything for him, and leaving 
him nothing to do for himself, but rather, the assisting him in his efforts— 
making those efforts effectual when perhaps without that aid they would be 
insufficient and frustrated. It is help and nothing more than help which is 
promised through the Scriptures, whether of the Old, or of the New Testa- 
ment. “Help us, O God of our salvation,” is the burden of the supplications 
of David. And St. Paul, when he would found an argument for boldness in 
approaching the mercy seat, on the fact of our having “an High Priest who can 
be touched with a feeling of our infirmities,” does not apply it to the expecting 
more than help—“ that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.” This should be carefully remembered ; for there cannot be a more 
dangerous delusion than the supposing that the operations of Divine grace 
are such, so to speak, as will make us religious in spite of ourselves. The 
Spirit will not force us to pray ; but if we yield to his impulse and endeavour 
to pray, he will help our infirmities, and enable us to pray effectually. He 
will not make it impossible for us to be overcome by temptation, but if we strive 
against it, he will so come to our assistance as to ensure us a victory, He 
will not bring to maturity the virtues implanted by himself, without requiring 
from us any of the processes of moral husbandry. While the shower and 
the sunshine are altogether his, the labour and the tillage must be ours. In 
the spiritual agriculture, no more than in the natural, is the ground broken up, 
and ploughed, and weeded, and kept dressed, apart from the industry and 
carefulness of those to whom it belongs. And the case is the aed regard 
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of troubles and perplexities to which perhaps the Psalmist had especial 
respect when looking, as he describes himself, to the hills for his help. We are 
not to sit down indolently, because duties seem harder than we can hope to 
perform ; we must boldly make an effort in the fuil consciousness indeed, that 
if left to ourselves we cannot but fail, yet in the full expectation that God 
leaves none to themselves but such as depend on themselves, and that while 
we are making the endeavour, he will communicate the assistance. And 
then what a privilege to be able to say—* My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth.’ This, indeed, is turning creation to account. 
It is thought a great thing to have a patron who is distinguished by his rank 
or his deeds. The man is envied who can look up for help to kings, or 
princes, or nobles; but the meanest believer may say of the Lord who made 
heaven and earth, that he is engaged for his succour and protection. This 
we say, is turning creation to account. This is pressing the forests, the moun- 
tains, and stars into our service ; and making them minister to our comfort 
and assurance. There is not an impress of power on the visible universe but 
is a message to the Christian, telling him not to be afraid. Every glorious 
demonstration of Almightiness which is set forth in the processes of nature, or 
in the revolutions of systems, does but announce to him what a guardian and 
upholder he has. Yea, and it is not only when God is revealed as a God of 
providence—a God who is “about our path and about our bed”—that it is 
comforting and elevating to think of him as the Lord who “ made heaven 
and earth.” I like to remember that it is said of the Redeemer, even of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—* By him were all things created, that are in heaven and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible,” It he was crucified in weakness, he 
was nevertheless the Being at whose word arose all the magnificence of the 
material universe, and the “thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers” 
of the spiritual creation. And, therefore, when it is even the hill of Calvary 
to which I look up, where there seems presented no spectacle but one of 
ignominy and death, J can gain confidence from the fact with which the 
Psalmist was encouraged. Yes, blessed Saviour, our help is indeed from 
thee? We must lift up our eyes to thee—to thee extended on the cross—if 
we would be enabled to escape Divine wrath, and obtain an inheritance in 
the kingdom of heaven. But we recognize in thee more than the persecuted 
man, borne down by the malice and fury of the powers of darkness; we 
behold in thee, even when we see thee on Calvary ; “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his person.” And the proud and 
the unbelieving may wonder at, or even ridicule our expecting assistance 
from one who died the death of a malefactor; but we bow before thee on the 
cross ; we look towards thee on the cross ; and owning the ever-living God 
in the suffering man, we exclaim in holy confidence—our “help cometh from 
the Lord which made heaven and earth.” 

And here another voice is heard, as though the heavens were opened with 
the cry of the believer, and ministering angels, if not the Redeemer himself, 
whispered words of gracious encouragement. If in the sacred hymn, as 
originally chaunted, it was the chorus of priests, who responding melodiously 
from the gate of the temple, uttered the promise; we have now to consider 
the temple as one great type—that all its ceremonies were shadows of good 
things to come, and we may listen to loftier sounds than mere human min- 
strelsy can weave, in the notes which proclaim—* He will not suffer thy foot 
to be moved: he that keepeth thee will not slumber ?? How true are those 
words of the prophet—* They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength!’ Again, those of the Psalmist, in respect of our heavenly Father— 
“Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagles,” In the first verse, we have the Psalmist leaning or wait- 
ing upon God ; in the third, we have his strength renewed through fresh as- 
surance of Divine favour and support, “He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved,” No, though thy standing be on the slippery grass, there is a power 
in his grace of keeping thee stedtast. The believer plants himself at the foot 
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strength is to sit still’ His safety is in keeping to the cross; his danger in 
wandering from the cross. Bat how is he to keep by the cross, when a thou- 
sand thines are drawing him away—temptation, trial, business, persecution ? 
Nay, “he will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” It does not mean (tor we 
must always be careful so to interpret the promises of scripture, as not to 
make them interfere with the freedom of the will)—it does not mean that the 
believer shall be actually prevented, actually withheld from doing wrong, or 
from leaving his situation at the foot of the cross. It was not by compulsion 
that he was first brought to serving his God: he chose that service which is 
“perfect freedom,” though he would not have chosen it, but for those gentle 
Swayings of the will, which proceed from the Holy Ghost ; and which while 
powerful enough to incline a man towards righteousness, yet leave him at 
full liberty to determine against it. And it is not by compulsion that the 
believer is afterwards retained in God’s service. He is made to find a de- 
light in that service ; holiness becomes happiness to him; he experiences a 
present satisfaction in the accomplishment of the promises; so that the 
longer he perseveres, the more encouragement has he to hold fast his pro- 
fession. But, alas! he may fall into sin; he may grievously peril his soul ; 
for he may be careless in making use of communicated grace; he may give 
power to temptation from without, by not keeping watch over the desires 
which correspond to it from within: still it must be from his own fault, and 
through his own choice, that he wanders or falls. There is never such force 
in external circumstances, but that if he keep with all care the citadel of the 
heart, he may be safe in the very midst of danger; for “God is faithful, who 
will not suffer him to be tempted above that he is able.” And, if you ob- 
serve the promise of the Psalm, it is just to this extent that it may be con- 
sidered as going. It is a promise that God “will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved.” On very slippery ground a man may be quite uvable to keep his 
footing, whatever his care and circumspection : in such a case he falls through 
the force of external circumstances, and cannot stand upright if he would ; 
but this our Psalm says shall never happen to the righteous. It does not say 
—He will not suffer thee to move thy foot ; for this would interfere with the 
action of the will ; but it says—“ He will not suffer thy foot to be moved ;” 
and this secures that there shall be nothing from without to make steadfast- 
ness impracticable. Then it is added—“He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber,” as though in evidence of there being no danger of our coming sud- 
denly and unawares into such circumstances as to render it impossible for us 
to retain our uprightness. God is too watchful over his people, tuo intent on 
their safety to allow of their ever being brought whether through the machi- 
nations of Satan or the occurrences of life, into a position where they are 
so taken by surprise that they cannot stand fast in the faith. Were there 
no more watchful eye upon our path than our own, indeed we should often 
be in such slippery places that no effort might avail to keep ourselves from 
falling ; but there is an eye upon us that is never closed; and this is our 
security against external circumstances being ever so unfavourable to Christian 
consistency that we must yield to temptation, and be overcome of evil. And 
why is it added in the Psalm—* Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep ?’’ Was it not enough to say—* he that keepeth thee will not 
slumber?’ Nay, thisisnot mere repetition. In one sentence God is spoken 
of as the keeper generally of his church or people ; in the other, he is spoken 
of as the keeper of believers individually. And the transition from the indi- 
vidual to the church is exquisitely beautiful and comforting for the indi- 
vidual, who on beiug told ot the guardianship of his heavenly keeper might 
say—Can I dare to hope that one insignificant as myself, is the object of so 
wondrousand unwearied an attention? O! why not? O! thou of little faith, 
thou art a member of that body which God has purchased to himself at an 
inestimable cost. Dost thou not know that to touch this body is to touch 
the apple of His eye? And is not the body touched, if touched in the very 
least of His members? If thou canst believe that he who keepeth, Israel 
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but an aggregate of units such as thou? And how can Israel be incessantly 
watched, if a single unit be for a single moment overlooked ? 

Or there is another way in which the third and fourth verses may be con- 
sidered. There is nothing of selfishness in true religion. It does not con- 
tent the believer that great privileges are his; he longs to share them with 
others. They seem but half enjoyed, unless enjoyed in communion and fel- 
lowship with multitudes possessing the like precious faith. Does his heart 
then bound at. being told—* He that keepeth thee will not slumber?’ Yes! 
But his joy is not full till the celestial voice adds—“ He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.” Then If feel, there isa blessed company 
who share with me this unwearied protection! 1 am not alone, and I would 
not be alone in the favour of that glorious King who made heaven and earth. 
Friends, children, kinsmen—all may be included; there is room for an in- 
numerable multitude. O! that an innumerable multitude might suffer them- 
selves to be gathered under the shelter of his wings! Did you ever ponder 
the beauty of that expression of the Apostle—* Partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light?” ‘“‘ Partakers,’’ not possessors! We shall share the 
inheritance with rejoicing myriads ; and it will be one great element of the 
happiness of the heavenly kingdom that, from the east and west, from the 
north and south, there shall have been gathered in “the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn,’ so that a company such as no man can number, 
shall sit down together at the marriage supper of the Lamb—each augmenting 
the felicity of every other; each drawing from every other both material of 
gladness and exultation. Alas! that one article in the apostles’ creed should 
be so often repeated, and yet so little remembered—* I believe in the com- 
munion of saints.” “God,” according to an exquisite saying in the Book of 
Psalms—“setteth the solitary in families ;” as though through apostacy, 
human kind had been broken up into isolated units, and through the provi- 
sions of redemption, God could take the fractions from their loneliness, and 
bind them into all the intimacies of an affectionate household. But Chris- 
tians do not sufficiently recognize the “communion of saints.” They do not 
endeavour to expand, as they ought, their hearts and their households, until 
both embraced the universal church. Hence much of our present differences, 
divisions, and separations. The brotherhood of natureis not lost as in a sense 
and measure it ought to be, in brotherhood of grace. Therefore, though 
there be but one family who, in heaven and in earth, is named with the 
name of Christ, the members of this family are often as much isolated one 
from the other as though they belonged to utterly different communities. 
Depend upon it, however, the more the image of God is reproduced in your 
souls, the more will that image, so to speak, serve as a passport to your hearts. 
And it is just one test of our growing in grace—Do we love the children 
of God because they are his children? Do we delightin the joy of his people, 
because they are his people? Yes, let each bring himself to the criterion 
which may be said to be furnished by the verses before us—the heavens are 
opened, that gracious and inspiriting words may flow down in celestial melo- 
dies—waiting worshippers have heard the announcement, and even angels’ 
lips can frame none more consolatory—“He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber.” It is not enough for him that he has been thus singled out, and in 
his individual capacity has received assurance of the watchfulness of the 
Almighty? Oh! if he remember, as he ought, his membership with the 
universal church, there will still be something yet wanting. A promise to 
himself alone would hardly seem to meet the extent of his desires: and he 
will not be satisfied till a higher note has been struck, and the celestial mes- 
seaget has added—* Behold, he that keepeth Israel, shall neither slumber 
nor sleep. 

The remainder of the Psalm is occupied with similar entouragi - 
tions, but each addressed to the inaiveinals as though having i. cee 
minded of the “communion of saints,’ there would be little danger of the be- 
liever selfishly confining to himself what belongs equally to all the people of 
God. Let us glance at the first declaration ; though each, had we more time 
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keeper.” The first expression of guardianship indicates, indeed, the presence 
and activity of enemies, who, like wolves, may prowl about the flock ; but 
indicates also the security of those within the fold. If we refuse to stay in 
the fold, and wilfully wander into the wilderness, we must expect the being 
harassed and torn. But God will never fail to keep us, so long as we fail not 
to strive to keep ourselves. This is how the matter is stated by St. John— 

He that is begotten of God, keepeth himself, aud that wicked one toucheth 
him not.” “ ‘I'he Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. ‘Whe sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.” Here is imagery, whose force 
aud beauty would be specially felt in an eastern country, where the traveller 
across deserts of sand, is often ready to faint beneath the scorching heat. 
But we can all, in a measure, appreciate the figurative language, we can all 
see that it marks an exquisite carefulness on the part of our heavenly guar- 
dian, as though He atteuded to our comfort as well as to our safety. 1 often 
think of an expression in the 103rd Psalm—* Wuo crowneth thee with loving 
kindness and tender mercies.’ There may be, and there is, what by way of 
distinction might be calied rough mercies. Afflictions are mercies; judg- 
ments are mercies ; but we can hardly call ‘hem “tender mercies.’ In dealing, 
however, with his people—with those who do not by their wanderings from 
the fold, oblige him to use harshness, God may be said not only to bestow 
mercies ; but to bestow them, so to speak, in a merciful manner. Like 
Christ, when he fed the five thousand with five barley loaves and two small 
fishes, the Evangelist records—“ And Jesus said, Make the men sit down; 
now there was much grass in the place.” It was not enough for the Re- 
deemer to feed the hungry: he fed them where they could recline in com- 
fort—where the “much grass” afforded a delightful couch for the weary. 
Is it not expressive of singular tenderness that the Almighty should repre- 
sent himself as being on the right hand of the believer—iuterposing himself 
between his people when rays might injure them, or, perhaps, only in- 
convenience. ‘Though, indeed, there is more than this in the expression—he 
can shield us from the heat, only by himsélt receiving that heat—he can turn it 
away from us, only by allowing it to come down in all its torce on himself, 
And what have we here but the great truth of a Mediator, a Surety, anda 
Substitute? The Lord Jesus Christ is indeed our shield. We may stand 
beneath the heat, and find that he is to us, according to the words of lsaiah— 
“As the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ But he averted Divine 
wrath from our guilty heads, only by suffering it to descend, in all its fury, 
on hisown. If neither the sun, nor the moon, can now smite us, wherefore 
is it, but because they smote him? Yes, verily—“ he was wounded for our 
transgressions ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and by his 
stripes we are healed.” As our Psalm advances to a conclusion, it seems to 
grow larger in promise—“ The Lord shall preserve thee from allevil.” Nay, 
then, is a righteous man to be exempted trom pain, from sickness, from ca- 
lamity? Notso! He must lay his account for his full share of what is ordi- 
narily called “evil.” Is then the promise falsified? Impossible! heaven 
and earth may pass away ; but not a tittle can fail of what the Almighty hath 
covenanted with his people. But God brings good out of evil; he turns evil 
into good; he alters, as it were, the very nature of things, that he may ac- 
commodate them to his chosen ones. What is an “evil” in the portion of 
the wicked man, becomes “good” in the portion of the righteous, And 
though in the eye of the world, the godly man may be apparently visited 
with evil, while poverty is his lot, or malice blackens his name, or the fre- 
quent funeral moves from his doors, still these dealings of God are so instru- 
mental to the purposes of moral discipline, so conducive to the safety of the 
saint, that he can.feel in the midst of them, that so far from being broken, 


the promise is fulfilled—“ The Lord shall preserve thee from evil.’ For all | 


this tends to the preserving of the soul ; and can that be an evil, which if it 
break the mortal, does thereby only strengthen and purify the immortal ? 
And now there is but one more verse, to which the worshippers may 
hearken, ere they have taken another step and stand near the gate of the 
temple. But it isa glorious verse, worthy of that rich ne which 
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meets our ears when wafted down from the magnificent structure—* The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time forth, 
and even for evermore.” It is a promise that we shall be kept in all our 
ways—that in all our business, in all our movements, amid all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life, we shall evermore be defended by that 
ready help which issues from an eye that cannot close, and an arm that 
cannot fail. But!I know of a “going out” and a “coming in” when we 
shall specially need the preserving care of God ; and to these, as to every 
other may the promise be extended. There is a “going out” from this 
world; there is a “coming in” to the next world: the departure from 
the present scene of existence on the unknown futurity. But the Lord shall 
“ preserve thy going out and thy coming in.” Christ Jesus, according to his 
own declaration, has the keys of death and the invisible world; and, 
therefore, it must be he who dismisses the spirit from the flesh, and opens to 


). it the separate state. And why should the believer shrink from the act of 


~ dissolution, as though it would be something tremendously awful, when he is 
thus assured that the Redeemer himself is present, as it were, at the taking 
down of the earthly house of this tabernacle, and will be with him at the “ going 
out”? and the “coming in” which he is ready to invest with so much terror 
and dismay. I delight in considering this song of degrees as appropriate te 
the believer when drawing near his end. He stands on one of the steps of 
the heavenly temple ; and with the meek eye of faith looks up to the hills 
whence cometh his help. And he looks not in vain. There break upon the 
ear of the dying saint, richer sounds than of human melody, as though 
angelic voices were commissioned to bid him “be of good cheer.” If those 
around him hear not the secret utterances, to himself it is as though the air 
were woven into minstrelsy—as though the few steps which have yet to be 
ascended were not so much on the sides of the dark mountains as steps in 
that bright and burning ladder which rose in night visions before the view of 
the patriarch—as if these few stairs were thronged with ministering spirits— 
spirits who breathed forth in deep unearthly chaunt—* The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore.” 

Oh! that our last end may be like this! And it may be! We have but 
to keep to the directions left us—to the utterances in the first verse of the 
Psaln—*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” .There is no need to alter the translation as some have preferred, so 
as to bring it into the form of a question—* Shall I lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills?” the Psalmist being supposed to assert that he would not look to 
any earthly source for help, and thus to have expressed the same sentiment 
as Jeremiah—* Truly in vain is salvation hoped for from the hills.’ The 
hill to which we look is the hill of Zion, the hill of Calvary. Not in vain is 
salvation hoped for from this hill. We keep then our eye on “the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world” Weremember also that it 
is the Holy Ghost who can alone “take of the things of Christ, and show 
them” to his people. We dwell yet further on the fact, that the Father sent 
the Son to be a ransom for the world ; and keeping in mind the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and believing not only in a Divine Creator, but in a Divine 
Redeemer, and Sanctitier, we may have good hope that our last hour shall 
be cheered by gracious intimations of guardianship and protection. When 
we come to die, the glorious Three in One shall make good to us all the pro- 
mises which as being “yea and amen in Christ,” crumble into nothing, 
except there be a God who is immutable, firm as he whom we behold on that 
mount of suffering, from everlasting to everlasting ; and then as the sun 
could not smite us in the day of life, neither shall the moon in the night of 
death. Our “ going out” through the dark valley shall be under the guidance 
of that Blessed Shepherd whose rod and whose staff shall never fail to com- 
fort the believer—our “coming in” to the heavenly city shall be as “heirs” 
with that glorious Redeemer, who must reign until he has put all enemies 
ander his feet. 
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“But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the 
markets, and calling unto their fellows, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of Publicans and sinners. But 
wisdom is justified of her children.”—Matthew xi. 16—19. 


It was a very observable feature in the ministrations of the Saviour, that 
he fetched the illustrations of his doctrines from the ordinary scenes with 
which his hearers were familiar. The Great Teacher of the nations appears 
to have been always on the watch that he might spiritualize what passed 
before his eyes, or presented itself to his observation, in order that instruc- 
tion might be conveyed in the form best adapted to engage the attention and 
occupy the memory. If you study attentively the writings of the evange- 
lists you will constantly find instances which make good this assertion. You 
will perceive that from the approach of harvest, from lilies in bloom, from 
‘budding fig-trees, from the sheep kept in folds near the temple for the 
purpose of sacrifice, Jesus takes occasion to inculcate his doctrine and pre- 
cepts. You-will perceive also that he omits no opportunity of making 
spiritual reflections on common and every-day occurrences, or rather of 
giving a spiritual turn to the things that were passing around him. When 
the disciples had forgotten to take bread, he engages them in discourse 
respecting the leaven of the Pharisees and Scribes. When the woman of 
Samaria drew water from Jacob’s well, he spake to her of the living water 
which might be drawn from the wells of salvation. And again, so soon as 
mention is made of the “Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
the sacrifices,’ he utters a warning and exhortation to repentance. Thus 
was the great object of his mission always present to the mind of our Re- 
deemer. Filled with anxiety for the eternal well-being of men, and knowing 
the shortness of the period during which his ministrations were to last, he 
seemed to regard all the objects by which he was surrounded, and all the 
occurrences which were brought within his knowledge, as tending to make 
up an alphabet which he must weave into lessons which had to do with God, 
and with death, and with judgment. He had no leisure and no disposition 
for conversation about transient and perishable things; but, as one who felt 
himself full of eternity, he brought heaven and hell to the table of the guest 
chamber as well as to the pulpit of the synagogue. In this, as in everything 
else, he left us an example that we should follow in his steps. Impressed 
with the solemnities of the future ; knowing that what the Bible promises is a 
reality, and that what it threatens is a reality, it might well be looked for 
that Christians would always be on the alert to convey a word of counsel 
or reproof; not indeed so obtruding their religion as to disgust by its un- 
seasonableness, but at least endeavouring to obey the direction of St. Paul— 
“ Let your speech be always of grace, seasoned with salt.” There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that conversation must necessarily be offen- 
sive if it savour of religion. Grace may be the material, yet salt not be 
wanting to give it a relish. We never find an instance in which it could be 
said of the Saviour that he violated the courtesies of life. As Christ Jesus 
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was perfect master of morals, so he was perfect master of manners. He 
thought it not beneath him to give directions to his disciples as to the seats 
they should take when they were invited toa banquet. In this case also he 
was an example to believers. Religion is, or should be, the parent of polite- 
ness ; and we cannot but think that grace has only half done its work, if 
indeed it have dealt with the inside, but left untouched the roughness of 
the outside.. Therefore, it is important to observe, not only the assiduousness 
of Christ in introducing profitable discourses, but also the delicacy which is 
apparent in the mode of introduction. There is no forcing in of religion, 
but only a watchfulness lest opportunity should be overlooked ; a ready 
seizing on such occasions as arose for the making spiritual allusion. It 
might be said, we suppose, of the Redeemer, that whilst religion seems to 
have been always on his lips, he uttered no word which was not spoken in 
season. If we gave ourselves diligently to the study and imitation of the 
conduct of our Master we might find that we should be able to speak often 
for God, and not incur the charge of ill-timed, and, therefore, injurious inter- 
ference, 

But to return to that habit of Christ of which we were speaking—that of 
fetching his illustrations from things passing before his eyes. You have an 
instance in point in the words of our text. It was probably in one of the 
Jewish market-places that Jesus was discoursing when he uttered these 
words ; there could be nothing, therefore, overstrained in the supposition, 
that the very common scene from which he gathered his simile, was just 
then brought under his actual inspection. At all events, it was one with 
which his hearers were abundantly familiar ; and, therefore, his referring 
to it for an illustration is in keeping with that custom which we have shown 
he observed. We may remark that the Jews used the pipe at marriages 
and funerals. This instrument of music, therefore, like our church bells, 
served alike for the joyful and the mournful occasion. Perhaps it was a 
common amusement amongst the children to imitate the processions they 
were accustomed to see in the streets, and to play those airs which the 
heard at nuptials or burials. Thus they would sometimes so pipe that the 
spirit-stirring music might animate, and at others the dirge-like notes‘might 
depress their companions ; and if it ever happened that neither the marriage 
strain produced the dancing, nor the funeral the lamenting, the precise scene 
occurred which Jesus supposes, and those who had ineffectually tried all 
ways of moving their comrades, might thus upbraid their sullenness or in- 
difference : “ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” It ig:to this scene that our 
blessed Lord refers for illustration when he would exhibit the conduct of 
his countrymen in rejecting successfully John the Baptist and himself. We 
need scarcely remark that there is something not quite accurate in the lan- 
guage employed. It is declared that “this generation”’—the generation of 
the infidel Jews, is like unto children who thus upbraid their apathetic com- 
panions ; but you will perceive that the resemblance is between the Jews and 
the children who are upbraided, and not those who upbraid. The Jews were 
the children who refused to dance or mourn, not those who tried various 
modes of moving their comrades. The different methods employed to bring 
them to repentance are figured by the piping and mourning; and the Jews 
by those who showed themselves indifferent to the lively music and the 
melancholy ; whilst the messengers sent from God to ply them with various 
inducements are those who strove in vain to elicit sadness or mirth. 

Having premised thus much, we proceed to show briefly, in the first place, 
the application of the passage to the Jews; and, more at large, in the second 
places application to ourselves. 

. Now, we are not left to our own conjectures in regard to th i 
respects in which the conduct of the Somitaaiant be illustrated by childven 
playing in the market-place. Our Saviour proceeds in the other words of 
the text to contrast his own deportment with that of his forerunner, John the 
Baptist, and to mention the reception accorded to both. There was in ever 
respect a most marked difference between the ministr 
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lecust and wild honey his food, John the Baptist presented piety under the 
form of the greatest austerity. He was so far removed from companionship 
with the rest of the world, that it may have been easier to look at him with 
awe than regard him with love. Christ Jesus, on the contrary, mingled freely 
in all the intercourses of life ; there was no distance, except that of holiness, 
between himself and his countrymen ; he courted not solitude; he affected 
no severity of deportment; he was found at the marriage banquet; he 
accepted invitations given him to the tables of his friends; so that there was 
nothing in him which savoured of the ascetic or marked the recluse ; and as 
there was this thorough difference between the deportment of the foreruuner 
and that of the Messiah, it is evident there was brought to bear upon the 
Jews a great variety of moral assault. God, first of all, spake to them by the 
rough voice of a stern, mysterious being who stood aloof from the rest of his 
race, and poured forth admonitions and threatenings in accents which seemed 
to harmonize with the wild scenery in which he had set up his home. Then 
came a Messenger who “spake as never man spake,” whose look beamed with 
lovingkindness, whose whole demeanour was calculated to disarm the opposi- 
tion and conciliate the good will of mankind. It may have been expected, that 
if overawed or repulsed by the ruggedness, so to speak,of John the Baptist’s 
ministrations, the Jews would have been softened and allured by the gentleness 
of those of Christ. If proof against one mode of attack, it might have been 
thought they would yield to another. Ifnot to be moved by the hoarse and 
melancholy note, will they be also insensible to the lively and the joyous? 
When, surrounded by the rocks of one of nature’s wild solitudes, the Baptist 
exclaimed, “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? Now also, the axe is laid unto the root of the tree,” 
here was going forward that “mourning” which should have produced 
lamentation. When, on the other hand, in a voice of surpassing sweetness, 
the Redeemer spake thus to the people, “Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’ there was that “piping” which 
ought to have been followed by joy and lightsomeness of spirit. We do not, 
of course, mean that there was no mixture of the gentle in the ministrations 
of John, and none of the stern in those of Christ Jesus. No man could bea 
messenger from God, and not be charged with some syllables of mercy. In 
preaching repentance, John preached loving-kindness, for that repentance 
should be at all available to forgiveness is a thing wholly of grace, and not 
of mere debt. Thus the sternness of John’s preaching was tempered by 
gentleness, On the other hand, the gentleness of that of Christ occasionally 
gave place to sternness ; for in the whole range of Scripture there is nothing 
more awfully vehemeiit than the denunciations of Christ against the Phari- 
sees and Scribes. But we are only speaking of the general character of the 
ministrations, and in this general character they certainly present the differ- 
ence of which we have spoken. The forerunner and the Mediator both 
spake in the name of the Almighty ; but the voice of the one came with the 
harsh and startling sound of the alarm bell; that of the other, with the 
silvery persuasive tone of whispered promise. The cry of John was the 
funeral cry, as though heralding the obsequies of a nation; that of Christ, 
the cry of the bridegroom summoning the guests to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. But both cries were unheeded. The Jews resisted equally both 
methods of assault. When John came in sternness and austerity they made 
his seclusion and want of companionship with mankind, an excuse for regard- 
ing him as a fanatic and an enthusiast ; and they evaded the obligation of 
giving heed to his warnings by pronouncing him a victim of demoniacal pos- 
session, “John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hatha 
a devil.” When Jesus came in mildness and benevolence avoiding all those 
causes of offence which were furnished by the deportment of John, then im- 
mediately the Jews took up a new ground of rejection; they now made the same 
use of the absence of austerity as they had before done of its presence. The 
Baptist had been too repulsive, and now the Redeemer was too conciliating. 
They got quit of the claims of the former on their attention by the plea that 
his reserve marked madness, and they set aside those of the latter by declaring 
that his familiarity marked dissoluteness, “'The Son of man came eating and 
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drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” ‘Thus it was enough to shift the mode of attack, 
and the infidel generation shifted instantly its ground of unbelief. If they 
had a melancholy music they wanted a lively; if they had a lively they 
would only be wrought on by the melancholy ; so that there needed nothing 
but to change the strain, and this untoward and self-willed race would change 
their taste. Whereunto then should the generation be likened? Were not 
these men,-whose hearts responded not to threatening or promise, but 
turned a deaf ear alike to the voice of the upbraider and the voice of the 
charmer, who could be moved neither to sorrow by the announcement of 
God’s determination to punish, nor to gladness by the tidings that he would 
tind a way to forgive—were ek not most fitly to be compared to sullen 
and froward children resisting all the efforts of companions to interest and 
amuse them? And what better description will you obtain of such settled 
apathy, such determined indifference, than is furnished by the words of our 
text, “ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented ?” : 

II. Now let us observe more at length, in the second place, how precisely 
the parable is applicable to ourselves. The diversity in moral attack was 
not confined to God’s dealings with the Jews; neither was the diversity of 
moral resistance confined to that infidel generation. When the Psalmist 
declares, “I will sing of mercy and judgment,” the subject matter of his 
song may be found in the experience of every age and every individual. It 
is still true that God’s dealings with sinners are mixed dealings. There is 
still the piping, there is still the mourning. The Baptist is sent to each of 
us with the rough mantle and the shrill cry, * Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” The Redeemer approaches each of us with free pardon 
written in his own blood, and says with touching speech, “ Iam come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” And when 
men go on in their rebellion, neither alarmed by the one message nor softened 
by the other, we cannot well refuse to confess that their’s is the very same 
resistance to moral attack which was exhibited by the Jews; that we have 
over again the piping producing not dancing, and the mourning producing 
not lamenting. We shall endeavour to set forth this truth by presenting it in 
points of view as instructive as simple. Our business is the mixed character 
of the moral attack of God with sinners of all ages, and that versatility of 
power which sinners display in evading the different attacks. 

We refer first to the preaching of the word, for this, beyond question, is 
God’s chief and most common engine for effecting the conversion of the un- 
righteous. We think that the bare mention of this &ngine will at once set 
before you just that variety of assault which, as we have shown you, was 
used with the Jews. You may trace among the ministers of the gospel of 
Christ, even amongst those who are really faithful in the delivery of truth, 
distinctions which thoroughly mark them off the one from the other. There 
are diversities of gift, but the same spirit ; differences of administration, but 
the same law. God has peculiarly qualified one preacher for defending and 
opening the evidences of Christianity ; another, for explaining and illus- 
trating its mysteries. He sends out this man as a Boanerges, to deal forth 
the thunders of the law, and that man as a Barnabas to scatter the consola- 
tions of the gospel. Here you have a teacher who lays admirably the foun- 
dation ; there another, whose chief excellence is in raising the superstruc- 
ture. Faith may be best exhibited by this minister, though he overlooks not 
works, and works by that minister, though he omits not faith. All these work 
with that one self-same spirit, “dividing to every man severally as he will.” 

And whilst God hath appointed this diversity of gifts, each beautiful and 
important in its place and subordination, he moreover arranges that each 
individual on whom he is acting should be brought successively under each 
kind of energy. If the matter were pondered over by those whom we ad- 
dress, most of you might find evidence of this in your own experience. You 
have been brought within the sound of alarming discourses and of comfort- 
ing. When the pulpit has been occupied by an individual who summoned 
his oe to go down with him to a survey of the fearful portion of the 
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Jost, you have been in the church; and when filled by another who had 
caught glimpses of the heritage of the saints, and who wove his discove- 
ries into the sentences of a most touching eloquence, you again formed part 
of the audience. If I could go round amongst you, and ask you one by one 
to tell over the ministers whom at sundry times you have been led to hear 
preach, would not the majority of you have to reckon up all varieties of 
sermons? So that still the terrible cry has been tried on you and the per- 
suasive, the affrighting and the encouraging ; and you yourselves are wit- 
nesses that in carrying on the work of evangelizing this earth, God employs 
opposite means and instrumentalities uniting every species of power: if 
it be true, as we fear it must be true of some of you, that all this varied 
instrumentality has been ineffectual in moving you to repentance; and if it 
be true that the son of vehemence has stood up in God’s house pouring out a 
torrent of warning and reproof, and that the child of tenderness has arisen 
before you, beseeching you even with tears that you accept a freely offered 
salvation ; if it be true that at one time the walls of the sanctuary have 
seemed to flash with the wrath of the Almighty, whilst at another the 
gushing compassions of Deity have come in like a flood and filled the house 
to overflow ; and if it be yet further true that there are some of you still 
impenitent, still indifferent, alas! whereunto shall we liken this generation ? 
Have ye not been addressed by the sternness of the desert, and have ye not re- 
sisted ? Have ye not been addressed by the benevolent and sympathizing kins- 
man, and have ye not resisted? Yea, have ye not just imitated the conduct of 
the Jews, changing your ground of refusal with every change in the method 
of attack? If the preacher is vehement, then you say that frightening men 
is not the right way of dealing with them; if he is pathetic, then there ought 
not to be an attempt at mastering the feelings without carrying the judg- 
ment. If heis argumentative, you have a great dislike to controversy ; if he 
is experimental, you do not like that religion should be made a thing of 
frames and sensations. Thus you are armed at all points. Your cause of 
complaint becomes, so soon as interchanged, your object of applause. You 
must have the friendly and cheerful intercourse whilst surveying the solitude 
of the hermit; and again, when invited by kindly associations nothing is to 
be approved but the raiment of camel’s hair and the austerity of the desert. 
Whereunto, then, shall we liken the men of this generation? God sum- 
moned you by the thunder of Paul, and you started not, God appeals to you by 
his melodies, and you are unmoved. His voice is now the burial cry, “ Pre- 

are to meet thy God ;” and now the marriage cry, “I have made an ever- 
asting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David ;” but the burial 
cry and the marriage cry are both alike lost in the din of pleasure or the 
din of business. Therefore, may we not say of too many of this generation, 
that they are the untoward and obstinate children to whom it-might be said, 
“ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto 
you, and ye have not lamented ?” : 

You will next observe, that though the foregoing illustration has been 
fetched from the diversity of gifts which might be found amongst preachers, 
it does not follow that any one of you has a right to thrust away the obliga- 
tion from himself on the plea that he is confined to the ministrations of a 
single individual. It is hardly possible for a preacher to continue ministering 
for a long time to the same congregation without bringing before them great 
varieties of scriptural truth. The Bible is so constructed as to suit every 
possible condition, from that of the transgressor still walking in his rebellion, 
to that of the saint who is almost grasping his recompense; and unless there 
be a great want of faithfulness in “dividing the word,” a man can scarcely 
attend for years on a ministry and not be plied successively with warning and 
encouragement, with the plaintive which should make him sad, and with 
the spirited which should make him joyful. I shall not hesitate to say, that 
in dealing with this congregation, I have laboured to present truth under 
various exhibitions ; blowing at one time the brazen trumpet of the law, and 
at another the silver trumpet of the gospel. We have addressed you as 
ruined creatures, and pointed you to an eternity of wrath impending over 
this apostate creation ; but we have also addressed you as pee ee crea- 
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tures, directing attention to “the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Have we not dealt with you as with accountable beings, free 
to choose between evil and good, and therefore in the largest sense answer- 
able for your own guilt and your own destruction? but have we not also 
dealt with you as with helpless beings, possessed of no native energy through 
which to effect your reconciliation to your Maker? We have set before you 
the unqualified freeness of the pardon, and we have not kept back the re- 
quired surrender of body, soul, and spirit. We have told you that salvation 
must be taken “without money and without price,’ but we have as unre- 
servedly declared that if a man would have the treasure, he must sell all 
that he hath and buy the field. You have been attacked, therefore, by the 
different weapons of spiritual assault. We have seen in these our weekly 
assemblings, the funeral procession and the marriage passing from the sanc- 
tuary. We have marked the reprobate carried out to the last entombing, 
the mortal part and the immortal alike consigned to dishonour and to dark- 
ness ; and we have gazed on the righteous, moving forwards to be presented 
to the husband of the church, a glorious bride “having neither spot, nor 
wrinkle, nor any such thing.” We have listened to echoes which seemed to 
come from the invisible world—the wail of the lost which should have made 
our hearts beat thick with dread, and the chorus of the redeemed which 
should have caused our spirits to bound high with hope. And what shall we 
say has been the effect of this variety of address? Ifit be our hope that the 
word has not been spoken altogether in vain, it is almost overbalanced by 
the fear that, to some at least, it has never come home with power, but that, 
though they have listened with every appearance of earnest and rivetted 
attention, they remain in spiritual things just where we found them, only 
there has been added to their last reckoning a new catalogue of neglected 
means, and slighted warnings, and unimproved mercies; and if I were sud- 
denly summoned to that tribunal from which there is neither escape nor 
appeal, and questioned as to this congregation, what answer should be ren- 
dered? If asked, “Have the men and the women who assembled within 
these walls been faithfully told that the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men?” might not the answer 
be, “Yea, Lord, they have?’ Or, if asked, “Have they been admonished 
that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? Have they been di- 
rected to look unto Christ, ‘delivered from their offences and raised again 
for their justification ? Have they heard of ‘the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched? Has the abolition of death been set before 
them—the crown, the palace, the robe, the palm? Have they been taught to 
gaze on the splendours of immortality?” Ye will hardly say that there 
might not be an affirmative answer given to all these interrogations. And if 
then the questioning went on to results, “Have the men and women re- 
pented? Have they cast away their idols of silver and their idols of gold ? 
Have they girded up their loins and trimmed their lamps, and set themselves 
in good earnest to the working out salvation? Has the fearfulness of hell 
alarmed them? Has the brightness of heaven alluréd them? Ah! my 
brethren, what answer could be given? Give it yourselves, for your own 
souls are on the “yes,” or the “no.” We fear, indeed we fear, that when the 
truth which has been preached was set side by side with the effects produced— 
when the indifference which is perhaps still amongst some of you, the worldli- 
mindedness, the unbelief, were contrasted with the admonition, the warnin 
and the promise which, though in feebleness, yet we would hope in faithful- 
ness, have been repeated in your hearing, there could be no denial that some, if 
not many of you, have resisted the varieties of moral assualt, and there must 
be wrung from the lips of your teacher the reproachful words of our text, 
“We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto 
you, and ye have not lamented.” 

But there are other exhibitions of diversity, both of moral assault and of 
obstinate resistance. If we could take the history of every man’s life, it 
would simply be a record of alternations of piping and mourning. Indeed, 


the vig of every man’s life are so many endeavours on the part of 
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the Almighty to win the individual from the ways of unrighteousness. Pros- 
perity and adversity are both used by God as moral engines, both directed to 
the effecting that change which must pass upon all Ae who would esca 
from destruction. If one of you is surrounded by many comforts, if the 
course of affairs runs stnoothly, and life is endeared to him by all social and 
domestic charities, is not God keeping himself before you as your loving, 
beneficent Creator? Does he not deal with you as a being not wholly inca- 
pable of gratitude, and who may therefore be able to make some return of 
affection tor such an outlay of benevolence. If another of you is in opposite 
Circumstances—if tears are his food day and night—if troubles multiply, and 
there is a gradual thinning away of the things you cherish and love, would it 
he easier to mark out a more powerful machinery to lessen man’s hold on the 
finite and the perishable, or 4 more impressive mode of conveying the lesson, 
“Here ye have no continuing city?’ S80 that God works by prosperous 
allotments and adverse; he works, moreover, by these allotments in suc- 
cession, ‘The two engines of prosperity and adversity are ordinarily brought 
successively to bear on the same individual. Prosperity or adversity is per- 
haps never the lot of a lifetime. “Mercy and judgment meet together” 
bo arrange man’s portion ; and, though, so far as we have the power of en- 
tering into the calculation, the mercy main gen in some cases, and in 
others the judgment, in no case is the judgment untempered by mercy, in 
no case the mercy unshadowed by judgment. So that we can say of man, 
that his life is an alternation of piping and mourning. Man oscillates be- 
tween smiles and tears. All goes cheerily to-day, and to-morrow our best 
joys are dashed to the ground. Weare at the marriage feast one week, and 
the next our windows are darkened and the funeral procession departs from 
our doors. ‘The child on the knee, and then the child in the coffin ; 
strength in our limbs, and then disease eating them away ; affluent in our 
circumstances, and then poverty grinding us down. These-are some of the 
transitions yo pn pe thy and he whe aia hist mined neous in the 
experience of such ¢ es would only prove that he had lived on this earth 
unobservant of the laws by which God rules its inhabitants. 

But assuming, what it is impossible to deny, that God brings to bear upon 
men the combination of the prosperous and the adverse, is it not alas to 
be confessed that men show themselves able to resist the combination? We 
may appeal to it as a proof of the alienation of our race from its Maker, that 
man may be led through all varieties of condition, that he may experience 
all vicissitudes of fortune, and that all these revolutions, whether elevated or 
depressed, whether transferred from bright to dark, or from dark to bright, 
may leave him as far off as ever from God, and effect nothing of self-surrender 
to that irresistible Being who casteth down and lifteth uP, and whose path is 
in the sunshine and the storm. It is altogether wouderful through how much, 
unrighteousness can live. Alas! we must confess it isa case of no uncom- 
mon occurrence that an individual may be deprived one by one of all the 
objects on which he centred his affections, so that he approaches the evening 
of his days, bereft of everything which made up the pleasure of youth and 
yet, though he be downcast, and disconsolate, weary and wretched, 
he shall have as little relish as in the heyday of his gladness for religion, 
and in the midst of his lowliness he shall earry it as haughtily and stubbornly 
towards his Maker as when health and riches conspired to gird him round 
with a rampart of defiance. Even when there is nothing else to which man 
can turn, he will not turn to the Lord. Then, if these things be so—if the 
Almighty will assail by prosperity and adversity, loading you with mercies 
and pouring upon you his judgments, and yet produce no submission to 
himself, whereunto shall we liken this generation? In the rich, quick music 
of a heart beating with happiness, and the low, wild note of the wounded 
and widowed etd bath spoken in each of these, and in each been un- 
heeded. The marriage bell hath sounded cheerily, but you blessed not your 
Redeemer ; the funeral bell hath tolled mournfully, but you feared not your 
Redeemer. The chords were struck, but you listened not to the breathings 
of God’s love by which they were swept ; the chords were snapped, but you 
hearkened not to the rushings of God’s wrath by which they oo torn, 
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Oh! then, whereunto shall we liken the men of this generation? Is not 
their case identical with that of the children in the parable to whom 
their companions might upbraidingly exclaim, “ We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented 2” 

We have made no reference as yet to the concluding words of our text, 
“ Wisdom is justified of her children.” They are too important and 
contain too much matter for interesting thought to be hastily considered 
at the conclusion of a discourse; we, therefore, defer to our next meet- 
ing their examination: we will then, if God permit, take them more par- 
ticularly as our subject of address. For the present we may consider that 
we have adduced sufficient illustration to make good the applicability to 
ourselves of the parable before us. I will only, in the last place, observe 
that no reason besides that of their own sullenness and perverseness can be 
assigned to the refusal of these children to comply with the wishes of their 
associates. They were out of humour; they were determined not to be 
amused ; and the efforts to engage their attention being opposed by a dogged 
determination to refuse that attention, there was no probability, scarce a 
possibility, that the piping would produce dancing, or mourning the lament- 
ing. Is there not in this respect an accurate resemblance between our case 
and the case of these children? Where lies the fault? If God employ the 
gladdening music, and we exult not, is it through want of spirit in the 
melody? If he use melancholy music, and we sorrow not, is it from the ab- 
sence of pathos from the strain? “ Ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life,” was Christ’s account of Jewish infidelity ; and the lapse of ages, 
and the change of countries have brought no variety in the causes of un- 
belief. There is still nothing but a refusal to be saved, untoward children, 
determined not to be interested, self-willed sinners determined not to be 
converted. These are parallels the most exact and complete ; and however 
men may search here and there for reasons to justify their impenitence, 
pleading an incapacity to repent, arguing from human weakness to human 
excusableness, the whole secret of continuance in sin lies in a resolve not to 
abandon sin. Therefore the not accepting salvation is a determination to 
reject salvation. It is the truth itself which is the object of dislike. Men 
say their antipathy is against the mode of conveyance, and not the matter 
conveyed. ‘Thus the quarrel of the Jew was protessedly with the austerity 
of John and the famiharity of Jesus, but in truth it was with the doctrine of 
the Baptist and the doctrine of the Redeemer. “ Because’—and these are 
remarkable words—“ because I tell you the truth ye believe me not ;” as if 
they would have believed him if he had told them what was not the truth. It 
must, therefore, follow that the dislike after all was against the thing taught, 
though the excuse was fetched from the deportment of the teacher. We 
would have you then settle it well in your hearts, that if ye continue with- 
out a share in the special mercies of redemption, it is with you as with the 
children in the parable—a determination not to be moved is the only reason 
of your remaining unaffected ; and ye may be assured that so thoroughly is 
it a wilful thing on the part of the sinner, his rejection of proffered deliver- 
ance, that no individual will rise at the judgment, and give as his plea against 
the infliction of punishment, that there was not enough of the exhilirating 
in the piping to produce dancing, not enough of the sorrowful in the mourn- 
ing to produce lamenting. 

_May God apply this subject and carry it home to your hearts! I would 
pipe to you, I would mourn to you, I would try all varieties of attack, if so 

e I might be an instrument in converting some and confirming others. Re- 
fuse not to listen, for as sure as we are now living creatures, as sure as ere 
long you must lie down in the grave, we shall stand together at the judg- 
ment ; and if ye now put from you the word of everlasting life ye shall be 
persis in oC ‘po ane ee your minister shall be there to witness and 
approve the condemnation. May you all lay the tr ! 
all be converted and live ! a! Te bs Ba glee 
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** But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the 
markets, and.calling unto their fellows, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of Publicans and sinners, But 
wisdom is justified of her children.’”—Matthew xi. 16—19. 


In our last discourse,* we examined this portion of Scripture, with the excep- 
tion of the concluding clause—* But wisdom is justified of her children.” 
We reserved these words for the present occasion, believing them to contain. 
matter for lengthened and profitable meditation. You will readily under- 
stand their connection with the rest of the passage. Such is the perverse- 
ness and hardness of the human heart that different modes of subduing it 
may be tried, but equally in vain. God has only to change his mode of 
address, and there will be no change but in the excuse forretusing. It is this, 
as we showed you last Tuesday, which Christ alleges in the comparison which 
he draws. The ministrations of John the Baptist might be likened to a funeral 
knell; but it had failed to produce wailing and contrition. The ministra- 
tions of the Redeemer rather resembled a marriage supper ; but they had not 
ealled forth the exultations of thankfulness. And this was very sad! Here 
was a proclamation of a great scheme of mercy which had occupied from 
all eternity, the councils of heaven, and which, through a long series of 
years, prophets and priests had been commissioned to herald. And was it 
to meet with no better reception than this? In whatever form presented 
was it to obtain nothing but scorn and denial? Not so, our Lord proceeds 
to allege in the concluding words of the passage. It might be true that 
numbers misrepresented and vilified the gospel, discovering in it no suitable- 
ness to human wants, and wholly denying the authority of its Teacher ; but 
there would be others to whom the gospel would be “the power of God 
unto salvation ;’’ who would be brought to recognize in Christ the appointed 
Deliverer, and to close thankfully with the offers of pardon through his 
Suretyship. And these would discern the excellence of the arrangement ; 
these would perceive how worthy in every way the plan was of God ; and 
how adapted in every way to man. “ Wisdom,” saith Christ, “is justified 
of her children.” By the “children,” those are intended who receive the 
gospel, and thus become “ wise unto salvation ;” the true and genuine be- 
lievers, as distinguished from infidels, and from mere nominal disciples. 
And it is affirmed of these that they would justify wisdom ; that is, that 


* See No. 2,248. 
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they would recognize and vindicate the wisdom of God as displayed in the 
several parts and bearings of redemption. The worldly-minded and uncon- 
verted might see “no form nor comeliness” in the Saviour, and treat with 
contempt the gospel which he published, as though it had been foolishness or 
falsehood which could never have emanated from God, and which could 
never be serviceable to man. But those, on the contrary, who should be 
led to the believing in Christ, would thankfully discover in him the very 
Saviour which a fallen world needed, aud they would own to themselves, and 
labour to make evident to others, that the planned mode of deliverance bore 
on every part the impress of the wisdom with which it had been devised. 
This is what we understand by “wisdom being justified of her children. 

And you may see at once that the words supply ay important test or crite- 
rion by which the believer may be distinguished from the unbeliever. Our 
Lord would appear expressly to assert that it is necessary to be a child of 
wisdom, in order to the perceiving the wisdom of redemption. The gospel, 
he seems to say—“is foolishness to the unconverted, but wisdom to those 
who have submitted to its power.” As though we might find out whether or 
not we are true believers in that gospel, by examining whether or not we 
are alive to its wisdom; though this is not the whole that the expression 
may have been intended toimply. If wisdom be justified, or vindicated, or 
made apparent, it may be supposed this is done in the view of those by whom 
itis either questioned or denied. The children of wisdom may be said to 
justify wisdom if the effect of their belief on their practice be such as ought to 
convince the unbeliever that he is in error in rejecting their creed. . 

We wish to consider the words under the several points of view which 
have thus been briefly indicated. All along, it will be our endeavour not 
only to illustrate the truth of the saying, but to make a practical application 
of the criterion which it furnishes. We will arrange what we have to ad- 
vance under the general heads, which the foregoing remarks have already 
presented. We will consider, in the first place, how wisdom becomes justi- 
fied to her children themselves ; and, in the second place, how wisdom be- 
comes justified by her children to others. 

Now, it will be quite necessary that, under our first head of discourse, 
we take notice of certain of those respects in which the scheme of Chris- 
tianity is considered foolishness by the world, and strive to show you that in 
those very respects it is found and felt to be wisdom by her children. This 
is manifestly what is required to the illustration of our text. We have to 
trace a change in views and feelings produced through the passing from the 
state of a stranger to the state of a child—a change such, that wisdom is 
clearly discerned where heretofore it had been overlooked and perhaps even 
denied. In order to this, we must evidently make reference to those pecu- 
liarities in Christianity which are the most distasteful to unconverted men— 
exciting their prejudice and provoking their opposition. It must be mainly 
in regard of these peculiarities that the change takes place. What has been 
considered unworthy of God, or unsuited to the ends proposed by revelation, 
is seen under another point of view and perceived to furnish cause for ad- 
miration and thankfulness. 

We begin, then, by observing that there is a strong natural dislike to the 
whole scheme of Christianity, grounded on the meanness of the Saviour’s 
life, and the ignominy of his death. The offence of the cross has not ceased ; 
it cannot cease while human nature remains what it is, however it may be 
modified in different states of society. We are all naturally averse from a 
religion whose introduction into the world is of so humiliating a kind; and 
whose foundation was so laid in suffering and in scorn. We should like 
Christianity a great deal better, and be more moved to its open profession, 
had its Author come down in the majesty to which he is alleged to have had 
right, had he moved amongst men with all the demonstrations of greatness 
and all the insignia of royalty. And if you could search into the feelings 
of men in regard of Christianity, you would often find them secretly inclined 
to set it down as a very strange, or even unaccountable thing, that if God 
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world, he should not have determined to send him in majesty and in pomp; 
that so we might be overawed; and all classes induced to flock to his 
Standard. But there is nothing of which the believer in Christ becomes 
sooner aware than of the wisdom displayed in the humiliation which the 
Saviour underwent. He feels—and this is what no unconverted man 
thoroughly feels—he feels that the great thing to be effected in regard of 
himself is that he be made conscious of the utter worthlessness of all the 
world can offer, and so be led to set his affections undividedly on heavenly 
objects. His great struggle is with earthly attachments ; his great effort to 
give the heart to God; and he, therefore, acknowledges, with all thankful- 
ness, the wisdom of any arrangement whose direct tendency it is to give him 
aid in that struggle, and success in that effort. 

But now, imagine for a moment, that our blessed Lord’s appearance upon 
earth had been at all answerable to the inherent and essential dignities of 
his person. Suppose that as the unconverted man mostly wishes—no won- 
der! for as we shall see, he might thereby be encouraged in adhering to what 
he loves—suppose that the Redeemer, in assuming our nature, had assumed 
it under every visible circumstance of grandeur and afiluence, in place of 
reducing himself to such utter destitution that he could pathetically declare 
“he had not where to lay his head,’ it would have been but of little avail that 
he might have preached against the riches and the glories of the world. 
His example would have been set against his precept, and men would hardly 
have been persuaded that there was no worth in acquisitions which the Son 
of God himself had consecrated by employing. As the case now stands, there 
is nothing from which the Christian gathers such motives to despising tem- 
poral advantages and holding them cheap, as from a survey of his blessed 
Master, who though he might have gathered round him whatever earth can 
offer, lived in indigence and died in ignominy. Shall he as the disciple of 
one who chose poverty when he might have chosen wealth—shall he labour 
to be rich? Shall he, bearing the name of a Master, who preferred obscurity 
to majesty—shall he labour to be great? Shall he, baptized into the faith 
of the Saviour, who voluntarily underwent every kind of hardship, covet the 
indulgences and pleasures of the world? And if there be this direct ten- 
dency in the humiliation of Christ to the producing a just contempt of 
earthly things, and if there would have been the precisely opposite tendency 
in a condition of pomp and abundance, surely whosoever is endeavouring to 
give the eternal its due place over the temporal will feel the wisdom of the 
appointed means. : ae. Ag te 7h 

We must here entreat of you, that you apply without flinching the criterion 
which is furnished by our text. Are you quite alive to the exhibition of 
Divine wisdom in the poverty and obscurity which constitute Christ’s por- 
tion on earth—so alive to it, as to be thankful for it? Or do you find, upon 
searching into yourselves that you would, on the whole, have been better 
pleased, and you would have thought it more worthy of God, had the Re- 
deemer been great in place of being despised amongst men ? Depend upon 
it, the man whose heart is right with God, feels it a mercy that the Captain 
of his Salvation “had not where to lay his head.” He has enough to do, as 
it is, to withstand “the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life.’ But he thinks it would have been immeasurably more difficult, if he 
could not turn to the Redeemer, and behold him trampling under foot what 
the world admires, and putting from him what the world solicits. Are you, 
then, accustomed to make this practical use of Christ’s humiliation, and thus 
to give practical evidence of the wisdom of that humiliation. Judge ye 
yourselves ; but be not content, until ye can honestly declare as in the sight 
of God himself that you feel the advantageousness, that you are quite con- 
scious that it would have been for your spiritual injury had that leader been 
the wealthy and renowned; and that, therefore, ye acknowledge from the 
heart, and with all thankfulness, the goodness of the arrangement through 
which “he who was rich, for our sakes, became poor ;” for nothing less than 
such an attestation to the wisdom of what the world counts fvolishness will 
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it is expressly affirmed in the concluding words of our text, that “ wisdom is 
justified of her children.” = ae igi 

; Now let us observe another particular in which the scheme of arin sil 
is thought foolishness by men. It is not merely the lowliness of =o a 
deemer’s appearance against which unconverted men are disposed to object. 
They will often allege the disproportion of the means to the end ; opi rae) 
that it could not have been necessary in order to the deliverance of a a 
and inconsiderable race—that so great a Being as God’s own Son shou 
undergo humiliation and death. This kind of notion may conduct to two 
results—either to open infidelity which rejects as altogeter false the ergo 
religion ; or to Socinianism, which gets rid_of the difficulty, by denying tha 
the Saviour was indeed a Divine person. It is, of course, a most just sup- 
position that the Divine wisdom would not appoint means disproportionod to 
the end; and we do, therefore, frankly admit that if it could be shown t at 
the humiliation and death of God’s Son were more than was required for 
the recovery of the world, there would be ground for questioning either the 
truth of the Bible, or the Divinity of Christ. And where are we to find 
proof that anything less than the humiliation and death of the Divine Being 
would have been sufficient for the redemption of the world. It is easy to 
make the assertion, we challenge the combined wit of man to furnish the 
evidence. The means too great forthe end! Why reason is utterly adrift 
when she would undertake to mete how much the pardon of a single sin 
must cost—utterly adrift, because she has no measures for the guiltiness of 
sin, and can only take those which are furnished by revelation. It is indeed 
from the cross of Christ that we learn what sin is; but as to saying that it 1s 
an exaggerated character of sin which the cross of Christ gives—this is saying 
that we know its real character before we look at the cross ; whereas there 
is nothing upon which natural religion is so scant in its intelligence, or more 
incompetent to teach. We deny, altogether, any ability in man of ascertaining 
without a revelation, what is enough, and what too much for the redemp- 
tion of a world; and, therefore, do we deny altogether the worth of an 
argument which would make the greatness of the alleged ransom paid down 
for our race an objection against the truth of the record which alleged it. 
We know very well how easy it is to dress up an argument so that it shall 
perplex by its speciousness, or even make way, through its aspect of humi- 
lity, or its seeming sense of the nothingness of man. It is of all things the 
easiest to make an appeal to the magnificence of the heavens, and to speak 
of the globe on which we dwell as an insignificant unit which might be 
abstracted from the vast sum of worlds, and yet leave no blank in the yet 
crowded immensity. And when the discoveries of astronomy have thus been 
arrayed in evidence, as it is urged of the insignificance of our planet, it 1s 
very easy to point to what must be the insignificance of the inhabitants of this 
planet, and then to ask whether it be not incredible that on behalf of creatures 
so mean and inconsiderable there should have been planned and carried out 
an interference, than which even imagination can figure nothing more stu- 
_pendous—an arrangement which gave up toa bitter life and an ignominous 
death, the very Being who, in the beginning, created the heavens and the 
earth. But our simple answer to the reasoner who would thus use the 
throng of worlds with which immensity is filled to drive us from the hope 
set before us in the gospel—it is that he has no means beforehand of weigh- 
ing the guiltiness of sin, and, therefore, none of judging what could be needed 
for its expiation?) And whence comes it that men think the means exces- 
sive, the engine more stupendous than the purpose demanded, but from their 
having low thoughts of the guiltiness of sin, and of the holiness of God.. 
We do not say that any man, whatever his thoughts on these matters, could 
ascertain beforehand that Christ’s death alone would be accepted as a pro- 
pitiation ; but we do say that no man who feels the evil of sin, as com- 
mitted against such a Being as God can be staggered at the greatness of the 
propitiation so as to think it too great. He may be, and he must be staggered 
at the immenseness of the love displayed in the gift of a Saviour ; but it 


will never cross his mind that a less gift might have been sufficient, or that 
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his sins were not so henious as to have needed such an expiation. And here 
is the great difference between the converted man and the unconverted. In 
the eye of the unconverted sin is a very trifling thing, easy to be excused, 
and, therefore, not requiring much in order to forgiveness. Hence there is 
au apparent strangeness, and we may perhaps say foolishness about an 
arrangement which presupposes it essential to the pardon of a sin that justice 
should exact its penalties from the sufferings of an Infinite Being. But in 
the eye of the converted man,.sin the very least is of immeasurable hein- 
ousness, as being an act of rebellion against the Almighty himself, and as 
deriving from the perfection which it insults a vastness commensurate with 
itself. It can never therefore be that the converted man will be surprised 
at the greatness of the arrangement through which sin may be forgiven. 
There will be no bounds to his wonder that God should have sent his Son 
into the world ; but it will not at all excite his wonder that he did not send 
some creature as a mediator. The only mysterious thing to this man is the 
love displayed in the cross; and this deepens in proportion to his sense of 
the evil of sin. For in the very degree that the hatefulness of sin in the 
sight of such a Being as God is understood, in that same degree will it be 
felt to be impossible that God would interpose for the rescue of sinners ; and 
in that same degree, again, will the love be magnified, which, notwithstanding 
suggested a plan of deliverance. But the love is in strict truth the only 
mysterious thing to the unconverted individual. It cannot occur to him 
that he might possibly have been redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver or gold; or, in short, with anything less than the precious blood 
of Christ; for though, if left to himself to find an adequate means for 
his rescue, he could never imagine what has been done, he has too strong 
a sense of the vastness of the requisite sum to suppose that any which 
ean be alleged must be greater than the true. Here, again, we must en- 
treat of you to apply with all faithfulness our text as a criterion. If you 
wish to know whether you have passed from death unto life, you should 
examine most carefully what sense you have of the evil of sin. Does sin 
ever seem to you a light and inconsiderable thing? Be honest with your- 
selves. Are there things which in the eyes of the world have no special 
flagitiousness, things which you know to be condemned by the righteous law of 
God? Be honest with yourselves, we say. For what men account but a trifling 
fault, if they allow it to be a fault at all,do you look to that stupendous 
arrangement through which alone forgiveness is offered to the least offence as 
well as to the greatest? Are you, or are you not staggered by the apparent 
disproportion? Does it, or does it not seem to you strange that there should 
have been that incalculable sacrifice in order to the expiatiation of that in- 
significant sin. Is it, or is it not your feeling, that the propitiation ex- 
aggerates the heinousness of the act? And that surely had there been only 
that act to be pardoned, there would not have been needed so costly an in- 
terference. Ah, men and brethren, we learn distinctly from the whole tenor 
of the Bible, that it is only and exclusively because Christ hath died that any 
sin whatsoever can be pardoned, and everlasting penalties averted from the 
sinner. And, therefore, so long as you have such low views of the evil of 
sin that it appears to youany way. unworthy of God, in any way different 
from what God might have been expected to appoint, you can have no right 
to conclude yourselves Christians in more than the name ; for you literally 
accuse the plan of redemption of foolishness ; whereas, in the concluding 
words of the text—* Wisdom is justified of her children.” 

There is yet another point of view under which the Christian scheme ap- 
pears to the unconverted strange and ill constructed. It is regarded as un- 
suited to the ends which it proposes to effect; and, manifestly, no heavier 
charge could be brought against its wisdom. It may fairly be assumed as 
the end of a religious system, which has God for its Author—to reform the 
world, and produce in men holiness of life. And there is abundant testimony 
in Scripture, that this is one great end contemplated by Christianity. It is 
expressly declared, that “without holiness no man shall see the Lord ;” and 
heaven is promised only to those “who by patient conn in well 
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doing” seek for glory, and honour, and immortality. But when men come 
to examine into the suitableness of Christianity for effecting the proposed 
ends, they are apt to imagine that they discover great defects. The re- 
vealed mode of salvation, is that we are to be accepted only through the 
meritorious death and obedience of Christ, who in the fulness of time ap- 
peared on this earth as the Surety of the lost, to bear the penalties of the 
law, and to fulfil its requirements in their stead. And the only condition of 
salvation is that we believe in Christ, belieye in him with a lively or infiu- 
ential faith, which will regulate our actions. It is distinctly represented to. 
us that there is nothing but this condition to be fully complied with—nothing 
either in the faith itself, or in the actions to which it will necessarily prompt 
to deserve any favour from God. The sole ground of our acceptance is the 
finished work of Christ; and we are accounted righteous, not for anything in 
ourselves, however fruitful we may be in good works, but only for the merits 
of that Redeemer, who by one offering perfected for ever them that are sanc- 
tified. And against this scheme of substitution ; this appointment that justi- 
fication should be of faith, through the deservings of another, and not through. 
our own; numbers, as you know, are always ready to object, arguing that 
it is virtually to encourage men in sloth if not in licentiousness, to teach 
them that Christ has done everything that was needed for procuring their ac- 
ceptance with God. It is on this point, perhaps, more than any other, that. 
exceptions are taken to the doctrines of the gospel. But let the matter stand 
how if may, as a matter of argument, we know very well how it stands asa 
matter of experience. If we cannot derive a logical and an irrefragable proof 
from the nature of the case, and from the human constitution, that there are 
greater motives to spiritual diligence to him who depends on the merits of 
Christ, than to him who depends on his own, we may appeal without hesita- 
tiou to the fact, and set the holiness of the believer against that of the self- 
righteous. Why should we hesitate to say—for it is not arrogance on the 
part of man ; but simply asserting the power of Divine truth—why should 
we hesitate to say, that nowhere will you find a higher tone of morals, a more 
exemplary discharge of every relative duty, a stauncher friendship, a warmer 
patriotism, or a more active benevolence than amongst men who are trust- 
ing implicitly in Christ, and hoping for salvation through his merits alone. 
‘Whatever may be the reason ; whatever might have been the expectation, it 
is invariably found that there is nothing like faith in Christ for producing 
holiness of life. The great receipt for making a man work for himself is to 
persuade him to trust in another. True believers in Christ find that they are 
both disposed and enabled to give themselves to the culture of personal holi- 
ness, with a zeal and a diligence to which they were utterly strangers, while 
the principle of faith had no sway in their breasts. There is a power in 
the sense of what has been done for them by Jesus that seems to press 
every energy and faculty into his service—a power which does but increase 
with afeeling of worthlessness, and an inability to deserve anything but wrath 
from the Almighty ; for as this feeling increases, the love shown in redemp- 
tion will seem all the more amazing ; and, therefore, must that love be all the 
more constraining. It is in this way that Christianity vindicates its character 
according to the assertion of our Lord in the text—* But wisdom is justified 
of her children.” It brings them to a perception and acknowledgment of the 
excellence of the work, however those who are not her children may remain 
blinded and ignorant. Here, again, the criterion may be applied. ‘You are 
to decide whether the alleged justification of Christianity be found in your 
experience. Do you think you are seeking salvation in the way propounded 
in the Bible, and objected against by numbers as destructive of moral 
energy? Well, are you witnessing in yourselves, that faith in Christ 
operates to the making you humble, watchful against sin, tender in consci- 
ence, warm in love, fervent in labour? Do yon find that the renouncing 
of all merit. of your own, is followed by greater efforts in keeping the whole 
law ; and that relying on the efforts of another, does but make you strive 
as though all depended on yourselves? Change the character of the gospel 
so that yl oe you justification through works, and can you feel that it would 
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be less effective to the encouragement of holiness than now that it offers you 
Justification through faith ?, These are questions as to matters of fact; and 
they must be answered in the affirmative ere you can have ground to account 
yourselves true believers in Christ ; for if the scheme of Christianity appear 
foolishness to unconverted men, because it offers deliverance through a Me- 
diator,and thus seems to diminish, if not destroy, motive to personal piety, 
the vindication of this scheme must be sought in its practical workings, and 
these alone can demonstrate its thorough efficiency as an engine for the exter- 
mination of vice and the culture of godliness. And these, be well assured, 
are so decisive in the case of every real Christian of the sanctifying ten- 
dency of the gospel, that infidels may scoff, and the self-righteous may doubt ; 
“‘ but wisdom is justified of her children.” 

Now, there is much in this latter illustration of our text which may be 
brought to bear upon the fact, that we have, in conclusion, to exhibit—namely, 
that wisdom is justified through her children to others. You will see that our 
Lord’s words admit of a double interpretation. The Divine wisdom as ex- 
pressed in the scheme of redemption is made manifest to converted men, how- 
ever it may be hidden from unconverted. Secondly, this wisdom is so manifest 
in the effects of Christianity on the lives of its disciples, that enemies are inex- 
cusable in charging it with foolishness. Ifwe take the latter interpretation; 
if we suppose, that is, that the justification is furnished by the lives of true 
Christians, all that we have been urging as to the tendency of the gospel to 
the production of holiness might be repeated in defence of the accuracy of the 
text. But alas! who can glance for a moment at such an interpretation; who, 
that is, can consider our Lord as appealing to the conduct of Christians in 
vindication of the wisdom cf Christianity, and not feel how short himself and 
others come of furnishing the justification which the gospel asks from all who 
acknowledge its truth? It might have been, but is it true, that the lives of 
Christians furnish decisive evidence as to the excellence of the religious 
system which they have adopted as theirs? It was so, toa great degree, in 
early days, when the confession—‘* See how these Christians love one another,” 
was wrung from reluctant adversaries; when the avowers of the persecuted 
faith could boldly appeal to the harmony, purity, charity, which subsisted 
amongst Christians, and challenge heathenism with all its boasted superiority 
to show fruits as beautiful and beneficial. But isitsonow? Alas! has not 
Christianity become a byword amongst the heathen through its want of prac- 
tical influence ‘on those who profess it? Do not the heathen taunt our mis- 
sionaries with the fact that the idolatrous systems produce often higher morals 
and finer virtues than are to be found in the mass of those who have adopted 
the Christian? They ask for the justification spoken of in the text—a justi- 
fication of wisdom by her children. And they ask, too commonly, in vain. 
If the justification were given—given so that a nominally Christian nation 
thoroughly displayed the power of Christian principles, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that the proved superiority of the religion of Jesus would rapidly pro- 
cure for it universal admission, And though it may not have been the pur- 
pose of God that Christianity should obtain, under the present dispensation, un~ 
limited sway, yet, if the great impeding causes to its wider diffusion may be 
found in the profligacy, the covetousness, the injustice, the impiety of nations 
which bear the Christian name, there must rest a special guiltiness upon these 
nations, and they must expect to be called to the same dread account as 
though they had virtually prolonged the reign of idolatry and fastened igno- 
yance and superstition on myriads of their fellows. Woe unto Christendom, 
if Pagans are to rise up in the judgment and protest that they were influenced 
in despising the gospel by observing that wisdom was no¢ justified of her 
children! Andif nations can stand up witnesses against ourselves through 
not vindicating Christianity in the sight of the world, may it not well be said 
of individuals whose practice has been inconsistent with their profession? We 
need not refer to the great division of Christians and heathen ; we have two 
great parties at home—those who make profession of religion, and those who 
make comparatively none. And precisely what may be done bya oe 
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nation to a heathen, may be done amongst ourselves by the religious section 
of the world. Those who pay outward attention to the ordinances of religion 
may differ so little from those who do not—may even be so exceeded by them 
in the things which are honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good 
report, that there may be altogether wanting any practical demonstration of the 
superiority of the principles upon which they avowedly act. And great must 
be the guilt of those who bring religion into suspicion, if not into contempt, 
through conduct which seems to prove that there is no purifying, no ele- 
vating influence in the doctrines of the gospel. They do more probably than 
the most depraved of humankind towards destroying the souls of others ; for 
they do more towards exciting prejudice against that through which alone 
those souls can be saved. Stars have a voice in defence of Christianity, and 
the whole visible universe teems with this evidence. History gives one long 
line of proof, and the occurrences of every day are but fresh attestations. 
But there is a deeper voice in the holy and consistent life, than issues 
from the heavenly hosts; and he who is blind to the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, will yet be struck by the excellence of piety. Take ye good heed 
—ye who make a religious profession—take ye good heed that ye commend 
our Divine religion by your lives—in your business, and in your families. - 
See to it that your whole deportment bears traces of the power of the gospel. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the good which you may do by a consistent 
life; but it is equally impossible to over-estimate the evil which you may do 
by an inconsistent life. We would therefore urge you by every variety of 
agency to the “piping,” and then to the “mourning.” Is not God now urging 
us as anation by both? Is not the piping heard in the vallies which laugh 
with abundance, and the glorious shout of ‘‘ Victory!” ‘* Victory,’’ which has 
just been borne to us from our fleets and our armies. But is not the mourn- 
ing also heard in the wasting of the pestilence which has thinned our ranks? 
But we now speak to you rather as individuals; we would urge you by 
every variety of agency—by the piping, and then by the mourning—by the 
rough voice of threatening, and the gentle entreaty, to the striving to make 
yourselves living epistles known and read of all men. Not in vain; not by 
a mere rhetorical figure or allegory, we have Christians described in Scrip- 
ture as ‘the light of the world,” ‘the salt of the earth,” ‘‘a city set upon a 
hill.” They are, they must he marked men, men on whom observation is 
turned, and their every, the least swerving from what religion prescribes will be 
commented upon, either as proving hypocrisy, or as showing that after all two 
masters may be served, and both worlds enjoyed. The merchant who makes 
profession of religion—it is vain for him to think that those about him will 
regard him only in his mercantile capacity, and not bring his religious pro- 
fession into account when forming their estimate of his dealings and specula- 
tions. What they would hardly be surprised at in another, not considered a 
religious man, will greatly move their wonder in him. The mean, the under- 
hand thing, which though condemned, would be lightly passed by in one who 
avowedly sets his heart on things that perish in the using, will move them to 
censure, and give matter for cutting remark if it can be charged on an indi- 
vidual who professes that his treasure is in heaven. And then religion is 
sure to be the sufferer. The sneer is always directed against piety itself, as 
though Christian principle in itself could be of little worth, or of no worth, 
just because one who declared himself actuated by that principle, had done 
what it strongly and unequivocally condemns. Lay this to heart; try 
yourselves by it. Oh, ye professing Christians, if you do not evidently out- 
strip in righteous things those who are yet careless as to the saving of the soul, 
how can ye yourselves have imbibed that wisdom which is from above, seeing 
that “ were is justified of her children >” 
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** But the meek shall inherit the earth; and shall delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace.’’—Psalm xxxvii. 11. 


You will remember one of the beatitudes of our blessed Lord in his sermon 
on the Mount—“ Blessed are the meek: for they shail inherit the earth.” 
The language employed by the inspired writers under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, naturally drew many of its expressions from the temporal allotments of 
the promised land. So long, therefore, as these expressions are confined to 
the earlier writings, we may refer them to God’s special defence of the 
people whom he had led from Egypt. But when the expressions are trans- 
ferred to the Christian dispensation, we are bound to seek for them an 
ampler meaning, and expect that in passing from Jew to Gentile there would 
be a forgetfulness of Canaan, or, at least, a remembrance of it only as a type. 
If the promise of inheriting the earth, as delivered to Moses or David, may 
be nothing more than a pledge of a prosperous settlement on the plains of 
Judea; so the same promise, when uttered by Christ or his apostles,can never be 
supposed to point to no richer and no wider spread blessings. Where, indeed, 
the promise is thus, without variation of language, delivered under both dis- 
pensations, it would seem easy to suppose that the limitation to Canaan was 
intended under the old, and only in a figurative sense designed under the 
new. In this 37th Psalm which has been termed a Psalm of extremes, on 
account of the frequent opposition in which the lot of the righteous and the 
lot of the wicked are put, you will find this “ inheritance” stated repeatedly 
in a variety of verses. There is so much that is general in the Psalm ; it 
has so little to do with the isolated people of Israel, that we can hardly think 
any reference was intended to the inheritance which God gave them in 
Canaan. We therefore think that in considering the heritage referred to in 
our text, you ought not to consider that in being transferred to the Christian 
dispensation, the words bear the same meaning as under the old. Come then 
to an examination of our text under this point of view ; and let us see what 
we can learn from the declaration of the Psalmist—* But the meek shall 
inherit the earth ; and shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” 
Now is it to the future only, or is it also to the present that such a pro- 
mise as this may be said to have respect? We believe assuredly that it 
relates to both. There is, as we shall see, a large and beautiful sense in 
which the meek do already inherit the earth. But there is something too 
expansive in the words to allow of our supposing the present to be their per- 
fect fulfilment. Senses there may be, and are, in which. while strangers and 
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pilgrims on earth, the meek are nevertheless the heirs of that earth. But 
we can hardly maintain that possessed as the earth is by the wicked, and 
the meek trodden down by the proud and presumptuous—it can hardly be 
affirmed to be inherited by that insignificant number which includes the 
“meek” of its inhabitants. From the very character which they bear, the 
meek for the most part are trampled on and oppressed ; so that in place 
of being given over to their sway, the earth is most commonly wrenched 
from their possession. And if thereis a season to come—a season at which the 
lowly and the humble shall be exalted to empire on earth, it may be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion, that under both dispensations—the Christian and the 
Jewish—the promise which is given has been borne out by the performance. 
But if the promise mark out to us a season when the rebellious shall have 

been swept from the globe, when the saints of every generation shall as- 
semble from the sepulchres, and shall reign with their Lord over a re- 
novated world, then indeed, we may literally maintain—“ Blessed are 
the meek; for they shall inherit the earth.” Certainly the most bril- 
liant scenes of ancient prediction seem to point to one glorious dispen- 
sation—a dispensation under which the sceptre of dominion shall be in 
the hands of the righteous and the persecuted, and the outcast shall be 
rulers over cities and provinces. If it be true that the meek areto inherit 
the earth, and if it be equally true that in some, yet a limited and figurative 
sense, the “inheritance” shall be realized while they sojourn in this valley 
of tears, surely the future must be charged with some illustrious disclosures, 
and coming years will bring with them the possession of that whereof the 
title-deeds only are given to the present. If such passages as our text stood 
alone in the Bible, we should take them as evidence of a coming time when 
the earth shall be renovated and given over to the sceptre of righteousness. 
But such passages do not stand alone. The whole current of prophecy is 
the same. We have no hope of the perfect fulfilment of our text until Christ 
shall the second time appear “King of kings and Lord of lords,” visibly to 
assume the sovereignty which he won through humiliation and death. Then 
shall the meek inherit the earth; they shall inherit it literally ; they 
shall inherit it actually. For if as the Scriptures would seem to represent 

there shall be set up by Jesus on the ruins of all human monarchy an ever: 
lasting dominion ; and if his saints are to share with him the empire—then 
will the earth be inherited by the meek from the least to the greatest, and 
then all its provinces will lie under the inspection of those who have been 
exalted to bear sway with their Lord. This will be inheriting the earth! 
Turn then, to one vast figure for the manifestation of the kingly might of 
the Redeemer, shared by those who in every age have been faithful servants 
of God. The earth shall literally be the heritage of the meek, and they 
shall experience a happiness which shall prove that it was a rich promise 
indeed which declared—* The meek shall inherit the earth.” We look 

therefore, to the future ; we believe that then only shall the meek fully anid 
gloriously inherit the earth—when Christ shall have returned to this earth 
to purify it and beautify it, and give it to be reigned over by his saints 

For return he shall !—the battle plain on which he vanquished principalities 
and powers shall be crowded with the pomp of a king, and where he fought 
and fell victorious, there shall he appear, a diadem on his forehead, a Sceptre 
in his hand, and angels and men shall then and there “crown hifi Lord of 


all.” Return he shall! Not for ever hath the heavens received him 3 not for 
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ever shall the earth be abandoned ; but he shall tread the very earth which 
drank in his blood, and was redeemed by the precious effusion. Yes, he 
shall return, and by his second appearance complete the work which he 
laboured at at his first. He shall doaltogether away with the wretchedness 
which sin introduced, clothe the earth with more than its first beauty, 
and assign it as the dwelling-place of righteousness and truth. Then shall 
the promise which speaks of the wondrous times coming upon the church 
be literally accomplished ; and then, burning with Divinity, such a sublime 
and splendid prediction shall write its accomplishment in thrones and 
crowns. Then when the millions, both of those who live, and those who 
have risen at the trumpet—when these saints shall have been caught up toge- 
ther in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and there shall have been given 
unto them dominion, under the Prince of Peace, over ten cities, or five cities, 
according as they have occupied their talents ;—then, assuredly we believe 
shall the words of our text receive a perfect and splendid fulfilment—* But 
the meek shall inherit the earth ; and shall delight themselves in the abun- 
dance of peace.” 

While we thus hold that our text cannot have its perfect fulfilment until 
Christ shall come a second time in power and great majesty, we believe there 
are senses in which the promise of our text has a present accomplishment, 
and we think te show you, by plain and simple illustrations that even now 
the “meek,” may be said to “inherit the earth.” First of all, who are the 
“meek ?’ We must investigate first the character of the parties, and 
then we shall be better prepared to determine the nature and extent of the 
inheritance which the Psalmist asserts. The word which we render “meek” 
is of very rare occurrence in the New Testament ; still there is little or no 
difficulty in settling its precise signification. The beatitude—* Blessed 
are the meek for they shall inherit the earth’—is one only of two other 
passages in which it is found. It is said by the Redeemer—“ Tell ye the 
daughter of Sion, Behold,thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass.” And if we have any acquaintance with the character of the Redeemer, 
we must know that no feature in him was more strongly marked than that 
gentle and forgiving disposition which led him when he was reviled to re- 
vile not again, and when insulted tothreaten not. It was just this that had 
been predicted of him by the prophet—* He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets.” On another occasion, the Re- 
deemer had said—* Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly of heart.’ The word which in this case is translated 
“meek” is not precisely the same as in the other passages; but it differs 
from it so little that our translators have done well not to attempt a distinc- 
tion. We seem warranted in setting down the motive on which Christ 
breathed the benediction as one of those features with which he was cha- 
racterized. Meekness and lowliness made the difference between him and the 
wicked ; and we argue that those only are Christians who in this distinguishing 
feature most resemble their Master. We go to Christ for a description of 
meekness, and we gather it from the portrait given by Christ—that we should 
be forbearing, forgiving, patient under injuries and contradictions. But we 
would have you, if possible, distinguish between that meekness which may 
be only the effect of constitution, and another which is the clear produce of 
grace. You are to remember that natural virtues belong only to man’s 
animal soul, and must not be confounded with the properties and virtues 
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over which death has no power. We must be conscious that with many 
men there is so much amiableness of temper that though strangers altogether 
to religion, they deserve to be called “meek” in the commen acceptation of 
the term. In many cases, this constitutional meekness, if rigidly examined, 
will be found to spring from a love of ease; at all events, it is a mere 
quality of the animal soul, and ought not to be substituted for that holy 
meekness which Jesus exhibited. The man who is only meek from consti- 
tution will ordinarily prove to be a timid and irresolute man, wholly unpre- 
pared to face an emergency, or to master an idolatrous sin. But Christian 
meekness is in the largest sense compatible with Christian boldness, so that 
he who will submit to taunts and injuries, and give only prayers in return for 
revilings and wrongs, may yet in the hour of a nation’s danger, or the 
church’s peril, rise up as a hero with the fire in his eye, and nerve in his 
arm, to stand against a host for his country and his God. Weare told of 
Moses, that he was the meekest man upon the face of the earth, and yet was 
he fitted to be a nation’s leader when shackles were to be burst and foes to 
be mastered. We know that on no single occasion did the Redeemer him- 
self betray a symptom of impatience, or utter an expression of anger, and 
yet who ever met danger with so unflinching a front, or who ever stood before 
enemies with so much dignity and boldness?) He who had seemed as a worm 
on which the meanest might trample, confounded his assailants by the majesty 
of his presence, so that they drew backward and fell to the ground. We 
think it necessary to fix your thoughts on submissiveness and boldness, in 
order that you may distinguish between Christian and constitutional meekness. 
We do not deny that the constitutional may form a good groundwork for the 
Christian ; because he who is of a placid disposition may receive sooner im- 
pressions ; but in other cases religion will have its own office to perform, 
which shall be clearly marked off from all the workings of nature. The 
naturally meek man, being for the most part, the naturally timid and irre- 
solute, will be so stimulated by grace, that while he retains what is gentle, 
he acquires what is firm and unbending. On the other hand, the naturally 
vehement man, after having been renewed by the Holy Ghost is still as 
strong as before, and as determined, but stripped of his impetuousness, and 
softened into patience. Thus, in each case, grace supplies the wan ting quality ; 
or, to speak more correctly, it takes the existing qualities—removes the 
excess, and imparts all that was heretofore deficient. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been a man’s previous character, we shall find in him the Chris: 
tian meekness upon which we discourse. Native meekness will have been 
succeeded by boldness in a righteous cause; native vehemence will have 
given place to calm determination, joined with unwearied readiness to for- 
give, and zealous earnestness to conciliate ; so that we cannot consider the 
meekness referred to in our text as the character of one set of believers as 
opposed to another. The degrees in which it may be possessed may be 
another question ; but we hold that meekness must be the quality of every 
believer, just as much as that “ hungering and thirsting after righteousness,” 
which are mentioned in other of the beatitudes. We do not doubt that the 
promise will have an ampler fulfilment according as meekness is more 
thoroughly possessed. * 

In order to open with greater precision the truth and force of the promise, 
we will withdraw our remarks from meekness generally, and fix them on two 
of its constituent parts. We think it fair to maintain that Christian meek- 
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ness must chiefly result, first from a deep sense of our own unworthiness 5 
and, secondly, an earnest love of our fellow men. He who is humble in the 
meek consciousness of his own vileness as a sinner, will invariably be averse 
from all overbearing; and he who is zealous for the well-being of others 
will forbear and forgive, and keep down resentment, however injurious the 
conduct of others. Thus, without asserting that meekness is composed of no 
other ingredients, we think humility and love are amongst its chief. But it 
follows from this, that our text is in exact keeping with those many passages 
of Scripture which insist on what is termed the “ adoption of believers.” 
Alienated by nature, and yet more by practice, from all that is holy and in- 
telligent in creation, those who afterwards become God’s people, as well as 
those who belong to the household of God which has Jehovah at its head—~ 
the grand thing to be brought about, if we would not perish everlastingly is 
the being translated from the family of Satan to the family of God. When 
the Bible speaks of our being “born again,” it is this transfer which is in- 
tended. Natural birth introduces us into the world’s family, and then 
spiritual, or second birth, introduces us into God’s family. And though this 
great change be frequently described as “adoption,” yet such a phrase does 
but partially express it. A child may be taken out of one family and adopted 
into another ; yet, nevertheless, although there may be title deeds to confer 
on him all /the rights and privileges which he would ever have had by birth, 
he cannot cease to be a member of the old family, through becoming a mem- 
ber of the new; because his parentage can never be done away, nor can 
strangers be actually brought into the position of kinsmeu. But inasmuch 
as it is by the spiritual process of being born again that we enter the house- 
hold of the Creator, we do literally rather than metaphorically become the 
sons of God, and sons of God, as St. Paul declares—“ Sons of God and joint 
heirs with Christ.” There is thus spread before us such a view of the privi- 
leges of the believer as is nat to be compassed by a finite understanding. 
If through regeneration and renewal, many a child of corruption is turned 
into a child of the living God; and,if through being made a “son,” he is 
made also an “heir,” where is the mind that shall not be borne down by the 
greatness of the inheritance? You cannot carry him to the mountain top 
and show him the vast outspreading landscape; you cannot place him on the 
watch-tower where he may gaze on the mighty marshalling of stars and 
planets ; you cannot transport him to mines and caverns where lie buried the 
stores of untold wealth, and find in all this survey the solitary splendour, or 
the lovely beauty which he cannot class in his Father’s property, and of 
which, therefore, he may not himself gain the heirship. You will remember 
that in exact accordance with this statement, the Apostle declares of true 
Christians—* All things are yours ; whether Paul or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.’’ We will not, therefore, 
bring the true believer's possessions within. narrower limits than the 
Bible marks out. We do not believe that there is the sublime or lovely 
thing in the material creation, no, nor the exhibition of spiritual workman- 
ship in the invisible world, in which the child of God, inasmuch as he isa 
“gon of God,” has not a mysterious but inalienable share. And we have 
this declaration of Christ Jesus himself—* He that overcometh shall inherit 
all things.” It is enough, therefore, to have settled the true nature of adop- 
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family of God, and you assign to the believer an indestructible interest ia 
earth, sea, and air, and you make him possessor of a world which he already 
inherits, and of another world into which at death he is destined to pass. 
And by thus connecting the promise of inheriting the earth with other scrip- 
tural passages which sketch the privileges of adoption, you see that what 
is here ensured to the “ meek’ is elsewhere asserted to be the portion of all 
Christians. This goes far towards proving the justice of our statement, that 
meekness is a characteristic of all Christians. But our prime reason for 
thus insisting on the expression “inherit the earth,” is our thinking that 
much of the present fulfilment of the promise depends on the time which 
such an expression denotes. The season of its accomplishment is to be fu- 
ture ; for in this life the heir is nothing more than a man who has not yet 
reached an age on which to enter into possession. Nevertheless the con- 
sciousness of being an heir will bring with it a certain feeling of possession 
though the time be yet distant for taking it as his own. A man looks upon 
an estate which he expects one day to possess, necessarily with very different 
eyes from those of another who has no idea of being ever its heir. So the 
heir of the earth, though not a possessor, may have such a rich and precious 
interest in the earth, as shall bear out the expression of his being now 
“blessed.” ‘You will see this more clearly by resolving meekness into hu- 
mility and love. The meek man is a man thoroughly persuaded of his own 
utter unworthiness ; and in this sense will not he come even now to “inherit 
the earth?’ What feelings must prevail in the mind of an individual who, 
deeply persuaded that he has done everything to displease God, finds himself 
met by mercy and loving kindness? Would it not be overpowering toa man 
if he should find that another whom he had basely wronged was indeed his 
benefactor? Upon this principle, we believe, that to the righteous man 
God’s least mercies will come fraught with a sweetness and a worth, such as 
are not found in the greatest by another who knows nothing of the power of 
religion. Let a man have become acquainted with the enormity of his own 
evil doings, so that he discerns in its true aspect the position which through 
transgression he occupies, and it is not possible that he should fail to be 
thoroughly overwhelmed by the abundant lovingkindness, of which he still is 
the subject. Conscious that he has forfeited all claim to the benevolence of 
his Maker, if dealt with according to his deserts, there will be an overflowing 
gratitude when he marks the liberality and unwearied care with which the 
Almighty provides for his necessities. We speak not now of the magnifi- 
cent gift of salvation ; we confine our remarks to those ordinary blessings 
which day by day God bestows. We wish you to imagine the case of a in 
who is all alive to the conviction that he is wholly unworthy the favour of 
his Maker ; and that the blessing cannot be mentioned which he is entitled 
to claim. Not indeed that every believer is fraught as he ought to be with a 
conviction like this. But the feeling ought to be paramount, so far as meek- 
ness is made up of a sense of unworthiness; and he alone is a meek man to 
whom every day mercies wear the character of wonders. And inasmuch as 
the meek man possesses this consciousness, he may justly be said to inherit 
the earth. He traces a Father’s hand; he reads a Father’s tenderness in the 
daily allotments of food and clothing and habitation. The earth sends not 
up the blade of corn which seems not a wonder in his eye, because given to 
transgressors. The drop of water leaps not from the fountain which sparkles 
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sinned against God. A ray of light falls on no human habitation which does 
not appear as a miracle, because illuminating the dwelling-place of the friend- 
less and the prodigal. And if it can thus come to pass that there is not 
production in the vast storehouse of nature which does not seem big with the 
manifestations of parental solicitude—that from wherever he turns and from 
whatever he partakes there springs a new witness that over the alienated 
and apostate there beats the deep pulse of their Maker’s compassion ; surely 
this is inheriting the earth! Thus the earth will be to the Christian a very 
different scene from what it is to others. Others possess the earth—the meek 
inherit the earth. Others move upon its provinces, gather in its productions, 
and delight in its riches, but they cannot survey it with the feelings of an 
heir. They want a practical sense of being unworthy of the least of God’s 
mercies ; and, therefore they see nothing wonderful, nothing which marks 
the parental care and cempassion with which the earth is mantled. Whereas 
the meek fraught with the persuasion that they deserve nothing but wrath, 
find in the commonest mercies tokens of their being the children of God. And 
if it be inheriting, in place of merely possessing the earth, to read in its every 
feature, that we are sons of its proprietors, and gather its fruits as provided 
for us by a Father’s care, and drink of its waters as flowing to us from a 
Father's spring, then we establish our assertion, that even now the meek in- 
herit the earth. This feeling of unworthiness paints the amazing compassions 
of heaven on each blade of grass, each grain of corn, each drop of rain, 
and every natural blessing thus coming to them as children, and therefore 
as heirs, it must be lawful to assert that they already realize the accomplish- 
ment of the words—* But the meek shail inherit the earth ; and shall delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace.” 

The subject has so grown upon us that we can only glance for a moment at 
the second characteristic or ingredient into which we have resolved the meek- 
ness of the Christian. We asserted that the meek man must possess a sense 
of his own unworthiness and earnest love for his fellow-men. And surely in 
proportion as a man acquires this love he may clearly be said to inherit the 
earth. In place of being broken into tribes and kindreds, each separated from 
the rest by its own interests and concerns, the millions of our race become as 
one vast household, every individual of which is a brother. What then? The 
spot eannot be found where the meek man being placed shall be quite a 
stranger. I say you cannot place him where there is no object of his love, none 
in whose welfare he has no interest. Wherever he journeys he may still be 
said to be at home. Brethren are around him whatever the section of the 
earth which he traverses; and if he be everywhere at home; if, in all his 
travels, he be still in a large sense in the bosom of his family, then, most em- 
phatically, the earth has been made his home, and a home, in every spot is the 
world entirely mine. Thus the meek man possesses the earth ; nay, rather, in- 
herits the earth. He possesses it by family compact—by the claims and the 
rights of relationship; and the possession thus obtained is possession by heirship. 
Only then allow that the meek man must be animated with the love of all 
men, and you also allow that he turns the whole human population into one 
household, and that houschold his own. And if we have thus a home in the 
earth in its length and breadth, we contend it is fairly and literally made out 
that the meek man inherits the earth. And assuredly that must be a blessed 
thing; so that the promise of our text should animate us to the cultivation of 
Christian meekness. There can be no difficulty in proving what a blessed 
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thing it must be to look on all our fellow-men with the heart of a brother. In- 
herit the earth! Have you nothing in ye of this noble ambition? Can ye be 
content for the sake of being allowed to be the haughty, the passionate, and the 
revengeful on earth to be shut out from a heritage thus rife with honours ? 
Ye can make your election—meckness issuing in majesty, or pride conducting 
toignominy. Make your election! Ye may not have another day in which to 
make it. Resolve that ye will take your part with the meek. Who amongst 
you will delay? Who amongst you will refuse? Is it so pleasant to allow 
anger to flash from the eye, that for the gratification it is well worth enduring 
the fires of torment? Is it so sweet to heat the lip with the words of hatred and 
revenge, that you can brave the fires of hell, and the being reduced to crave 
fruitlessly one drop of water for the tongue? Resolve while God’s Spirit is 
ready to strengthen your resolution, and turn it into action—resolve to enlist 
yourselves amongst the meek of the earth. And to this end, think much of 
the exceeding great love of God in sending his own Son to die for your sins. 
Thoughts of this love may kindle love in return towards God and your fellow- 
men. And then love will produce that patient endurance of wrong, and that 
ready forgiveness of injury which displayed pre-eminently by Christ, are sedu- 
lously cultivated by the disciples of the meek and lowly Redeemer. Where 
the heart is yearning over beings who injure us, there cannot well be resent-~ 
ment at the injury. Where the affections are going forth in longings for their 
welfare, it will be sure to repress the giving vent to indignation. Is it not 
said by the Psalmist—* God will beautify the meek with salvation?’ And do 
you not need salvation? Perishing things, wasting things, dying things as 
ye are, do you not want salvation? Take it then; it is offered ; offered freely, 
‘without money and without price. ‘* Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.’” Yes, my brethren, our message to you is—* Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” May you all be 
wrought up, by the grace of God, to the battle with pride—to the seeking 
earnestly that ornament of ‘‘a meek and contrite spirit,” which St. Peter tells 
us, “is in the sight of God of great price.” 
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And he blessed Joseph, and said, God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto this day, the angel which redeemed me 
from all evil, bless the lads; and let my name be named on them, and the name of my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac.”—Genesis xlviii. 15, 16. 


WE have often occasion to point out to you what a difference there is, in the 
standards by which God and men judge the relative worth or importance of 
things. Take for example, our sins. There cannot, indeed, be such a thing 
as a small sin in God’s sight ; forasmuch as sin, from its very nature, must be 
of infinite guilt, because committed against an infinite Being. But this is not 
saying that there are no degrees in sin, as though all were regarded by God 
as of equal enormity. One sin may be greater than another, in the Divine 
estimate, as well as in the human ; and yet God may account no sin small, 
however ready we may be to think this or that inconsiderable. And you 
find from Scripture, that what we are dispossd to reckon trifling,—sins of 
the mind, for instance, as distinguished from sins of the flesh—may be pre- 
cisely those, to which God attaches the greater criminality; so that great 
and small change places, and where a difference is admitted both by God and 
by man, you may have to reverse the decision of the one in order to know 
that of the other. ‘ 
And much the same may be said in regard of duties and actions, which 
God may be graciously pleased to approve. It is not to be thought, that 
because no human action can deserve reward from God, all actions performed 
in his service must be of equal account. With virtues, as with vices, God 
may acknowledge great differences. He will not overlook, as too small for 
notice, the “cup of cold water given in the name of a disciple ;” but he does 
not necessarily put this act of benevolence on a level with every other achieve- 
ment of faith and of love. And here we have the same remark to make, as 
in reference to sins. The Divine decision will, in many cases, be very dif- 
ferent from the human. Whilst actions are distinguished by one as well as 
by the other, the superiority may be assigned in acontrary order. The act 
of righteousness, which we should select as most worthy of commendation, 
and most demonstrative of piety of heart, may not be that upon which the 
Almighty would fix, when signifying his approval of one ot his servants, 
It may rather be, that some sacrifice which the world never knew, some ex- 
ertion which was limited to his own home, and perhaps even to his own heart, 
has been the most approved thing in the sight of the Lord, of all that has 
been wrought by one, whose substance and time and strength have been 
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wholly devoted to the cause of religion. It may not be when, like Paul, he is 
fighting with the lions at Ephesus, nor when, like Stephen, he is laying down 
his life for the truth, that a man of God is doing what may especially draw 
upon him the smile of his Maker. There may have been quiet and unob- 
served moments—-moments spent in solitude and prayer—in which he has 
fought what God would count a harder battle, and won a nobler victory ; and 
in the arrangements of his household, in meeting some domestic trial, in sub- 
duing some unruly passion, he may virtually display a stronger faith, and a 
simpler preference of the promises of the Most High, than when, amid all the 
excitement. of a public scene, he has stood forth as the champion and the 
confessor, and gained for himself a deathless renown. God “seeth not as 
man seeth ;” and mightily should it console those, who are not so circum- 
stanced as to have any great opportunities of making sacrifices and efforts 
on behalf of Christ and his cause—greatly should it console them, that it is 
not necessarily the martyr, whose self-surrender is most accepted of God, 
nor the missionary, whose labours and endurances are most held in remem- 
brance ; but that the private Christian, in his struggles with himself, in his 
mortification of his passions, in the management of his family, in his pati- 
ence under daily troubles, in his meek longings for a brighter world, may be 
yet dearer to his Father in heaven, and be thought to have shown more of 
faith, than many a man who has gone boldly into the desert of heathenism 
with the cross in his hand, or even ascended the scaffold to seal with his 
blood his confession of Christ. 

We have been led into these remarks by comparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. Our text relates to the death-bed of Jacob—to what he said ; and this 
is referred to by St Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews. You will remember 
that in the 11th chapter of that Epistle, St. Paul sets himself to the collecting 
from the histories of the patriarchs and others, instances and examples of 
the power of faith. Inspired as he was, we may not doubt, that the instances 
which he selects are at the least as strong as any which the histories pre- 
sent. Yet they do not always seem so. In many cases, had the selection 
been left with ourselves, we certainly should not have fixed on the same ex- 
ample, as St. Paul; so that we have what we have been speaking of,—cases 
in which, what men would account best, is not so accounted by him who 
readeth the heart. Thus, St. Paul says—“ By faith Jacob, when he was a 
dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph.” He is wishing to select from the 
history of Jacob an instance of faith, and he takes the scene described in our 
text, when Joseph brings his two sons to the death-bed of his father. But 
the life of the patriarch had been a singularly eventful one ; many and great 
were the occasions which it furnished for the exercise of faith. Think of 
this patriarch, when, an exile from his home, he lay down in Bethel, with a 
stone for a pillow ; think of him in his long sojourning with Laban ; think of 
him in his meeting with Esau, that meeting which was preceded by so mys- 
terious an interview with the angel of the covenant, when the patriarch 
wrestled with an unknown Man, and asa prince had power with which to 
prevail ; think of him in the multiplied trials which he underwent, and from 
which he pathetically anticipated the “ bringing down his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave ;” and out of so varied and so striking a history you will 
have no difficulty in collecting exhibitions of the power of faith. “And yet 
St. Paul, you observe, passes altogether over circumstances and events, which 
so naturally fix your attention, and has literally nothing to commemorate of 
Jacob, save that “when he was a dying, he blessed both the sons of Joseph ; 
and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.” Certainly, an uninspired 
writer would hardly have done this. Jacob blessed his own sons, as well as 
those of Joseph; and even had it been from his death that we fetched the evi- 
dence of his faith, we should probably have selected the blessing on Judah; for 
this involves the illustrious prediction—* The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah until Shiloh come ;” and thus displayed Jacob’s faith in the Messiah 
But if we may not be able to prove that the instance selected by St. Paul is 
the strongest which the history furnishes, we may not doubt that it thoroughly 
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Our business through the remainder of our discourse will be the making 
good to you this fact. Comparing Scripture with Scripture, we find that the 
scene described in our text is to be considered as one in which faith was sig- 
nally exhibited. Come then; we put out of sight the surprising and varied 
occurrences of Jacob’s life ; we stand around his death-bed ; and we merely 
inquire whether he may not display extraordinary faith, as he exclaims in 
regard to Ephraim and Manasseh—“God, before whom my fathers Abraham 
and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto this day, 
the Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” 

_ Now you read that when the time drew nigh that Israel must die, Joseph, 
informed of the sickness of his father, took with him his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim ; and that Israel, told of their coming, “strengthened himself 
and sat upon the bed.” Very touching and beautiful must have been the 
spectacle ; for Joseph possessed an almost regal splendour; he was second 
but to Pharaoh in the kingdom of Egypt ; and here is the prince at the bed- 
side of the patriarch, filial piety moving him to show devoted respect, and 
to seek a blessing from the infirm old man, who had been indebted to him for 
sustenance during long years of famine. We must examine with some care 
the particulars of the scene; else we may not hope to apprehend the display 
of Jacob’s faith. ‘The first thing which the dying patriarch does, is to adopt, 
as it were, the two sons of Joseph as his own—“ And now thy two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which were born unto thee in the land of Egypt, 
betore 1 came unto thee in Egypt, are mine; as Reuben and Simeon, they 
shall be mine.” He then, in opposition to the remonstrance of Joseph, lays 
his right hand on the head of Ephraim, the younger, and his left on that of 
Manasseh, the elder ; the imposition of the right hand being accounted the 
greater privilege, and therefore ordinarily awarded tothe firstborn. This 
is, the adoption of Joseph’s sons as his own; an adoption, you observe, on 
which the dying man dwells with all possible earnestness ; for, not! content 
with having already said—“Thy two sons are mine,’ he makes it part of 
his final benediction, as though “the redeeming Angel” could do nothing 
more glorious for the lads—“ Let my name be named on them, and the name 
of my father Abraham and Isaac.” And what shall we say of this;’eager- 
ness of Jacob to engraft into his own family Manasseh and Ephraim? He 
seems to make it his object, and to represent it as a privilege, that he should 
take the lads out of the family of Joseph, though that family was then among 
the noblest in Egypt, and transplant them into his own, though it had na 
outward distinction but what is derived from its connection with the other. 
And [ can quite imagine, that had Joseph been a worldly-minded man, he 
would have recoiled with something of secret indignation from his father’s 
benediction, and perhaps have ascribed it to his failing and disordered facul- 
ties, that he should forget his own estate of poverty and dépendence, For 
really, when you take it under a different point of view, and regard Jacob as 
in the full possession of all his mental powers, there is something of moral 
sublimity and magnificence in the picture, which was hardly ever equalled, 
and never surpassed. You would think, at the least, that Jacob and Joseph 
had changed places—that the dying man was the prince who had sway over 
the whole land of Egypt. Then, indeed, adoption might have been a privi- 
lege ; to bequeath it, might have been bequeathing a costly legacy. But 
when the family out of which the lads were to be taken, was the family of a 
prince, and that into which they were to be gratted was the family of a herds- 
man, you could hardly have marvelled, had Joseph thought, within himself, that 
founder, as he seemed, of an illustrious house, it would be anything but an 
advantage that his sons should be incorporated into that homely stock from 
which he had sprung. And therefore do we speak of what was morally sub- 
lime and magnificent in the exhibition ; for Jacob must have felt, that there 
was all the appearance of arrogance, and even absurdity, in the preference 
which he gave to his own family over that of Joseph, and nevertheless there 
was something which. nerved him, and communicated the consciousness, and 
not merely the aspect, of unmeasured superiority ; so that the old man, a 
pensioner, as he might be called, on the bounty of his son, Be BP on his 
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death-bed like a king with an empire in his gift, and told the ruler of the 
land, that as an inestimable favour i wouid allow his children to rank among 
his heirs, What strengthened Jacob for sucha part as this? What gave 
him the consciousness of superiority, and persuaded him, that the best bless- 
ing he could bestow upon the family of the prince, was the engrafting it on 
his own? What but the principle of faith? Jacob knew, that his descend- 
ants would -be the depositories of that great promise of a Messiah which had 
been made to himself; that from his loins should spring that seed of the 
woman, in whom all nations should be blessed. Jacob knew, and was per- 
suaded, that his posterity were to constitute a peculiar people—the people of 
God, as distinguished from every other people; through which would be 
transmitted the hope, and from which, at length, would arise the Author of 
a deliverance, commensurate with the wants of a fallen creation. And 
therefore did Jacob feel it far more for the honour and advantage of Manasseh 
and Ephraim, to be counted with the tribes into which his descendants would 
be formed, than numbered amongst the princes of Egypt. He may have 
known (for the patriarch was far-sighted in death), that affliction and perse- 
cution would be the lot of his posterity ; but he knew it immeasurably better 
to suffer with the worshippers of God, than to reign over the worshippers of 
idols. It seems to me, as I stand by the bedside of Jacob, as though two 
wholly different processions must have passed before his mind,—the onea 
procession of human power and pomp, the other of poverty and shame, 
though with the favour of God and employment in his service. On the one 
side is marshalled the magnificence of Egypt, a high estate amongst its nobles, 
and perhaps even a share in the throne of the Pharaohs. On the other is ex- 
hibited a Jong series of struggles—a people ground down by oppression, 
though finally reaching independence ; but even then, exposed continually 
to troubles and visited with judgments. In the first procession, the proces- 
sion of splendour and even sovereignty, the sous of Joseph seem born to 
take part. They had only to remain incorporated among the Egyptians, and 
theirs, in all human probability, would be the wealth and the majesty, which 
passed with so stately a step before the dying man’s view. In the second 
procession, the procession of tribulation and hardship, the leading figures are 
those of Jacob’s own children ; the failing father discerns Judah and Simeon 
and Dan amongst the victims of oppression and the wrestlers for liberty. 
And it is for Jacob to determine, whether he shall frame his parting bless- 
ing, so as to leave Manasseh and Ephraim in the first procession, or so as to 
transfer them to the second. And was there no temptation to prefer the 
present to the future—the dignities of earth to the less palpable advan- 
tages of being numbered with God’s people? We can sately leave it to 
yourselves to answer the question ; we can safely refer it to your own judg- 
ments and feelings, whether there was not enough in the contrast which must 
have been forced upon Jacob’s mind, to have made him hesitate, ere he 
adopted the sons of Joseph for his own. There was but one principle, which 
could have nerved the patriarch for doing as he did; nay, but one which 
could have justified him therein. Had he not been thoroughly confident in 
the Word of the Lord—a word which associated with his race promises in 
which the whole world had interest ; had he not possessed an undoubting 
assurance, that no amount of temporal advantages could compensate the want 
of spiritual blessing, that poverty and contempt endured in the service of 
God were incalculably preferable to opulence and glory enjoyed in the ser- 
vice of sin—he could hardly have been bold enough, and we could hardly 
have applauded him in the desire of adoption into his family of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. But whilst we admit this, we equally admit the greatness of the 
exhibited faith, when the expiring patriarch decided for the procession made 
up of the suffering people of God, and not for that which was composed of 
the great ones of the earth. You have, we think, but to contemplate Jacob 
as executing a deed, by which Manasseh and Ephraim were transferred from 
a position of almost regal eminence to one of dependence and difficulty, and 
you must all acknowledge that there was a display of faith,—faith s0 con- 
spicuous and illustrious, as that it deserved to be singled out by an apostle 
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searching through past ages for examples—when the dying patriarch blessed 

Ephraim and Manasseh in the concluding words of our text—* And let my 

ee ,be named on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and 
saac. 

But though it may be under this point of view, that the benediction 
breathed. by the dying patriarch is especially demonstrative of faith, it is not 
the only one wnder which to regard it, when we would wish to show from it 
the workings of the principle ef faith. We should further observe the pecu- 
liarity of the language which he employs with regard to his Preserver, and 
his decided preference of the younger brother to the elder, notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of Joseph. There was faith, as we think—and illustrious faith 
in both. Hespeaks not only of the God before whom his fathers did walk ; the 
God which fed him all his life long ; but of the “ Angel which had redeemed 
him from all evil”’ And whom did Jacob mean by this “Angel?? Certainly 
no finite, created being ; for he gives the name of God to this angel. The 
angel who had redeemed him from al! evil, is also the God who had fed him 
all his life long ; and we can hardly doubt, that he alludes to the mysterious 
being with whom he had wrestled. For this Being is called an angel by the 
prophet Hosea, and yet Jacob considered him to have been none other than 
God; for he called the name of the place Peniel, that is, the face of God, 
saying—“I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” You are 
aware, that under the patriarchal dispensation, there were frequent appear- 
ances. as of a man, but that this man spake in the name of God and as 
Jehovah; and that he was addressed as Jehovah by those to whom he showed 
himself. There would seem nothing more reasonable, than the commonly 
received conclusion, that it was none other than the Second Person in the 
ever blessed Trinity, who did thus as it were, anticipate his incarnation ; 
taking upon himself a human appearance, in order to some wanifestation of 
the will and the glory of the invisible God. You can hardly read the account 
of the destruction ef Sodom, and not allow that it was a Divine Person, who 
held converse with Abraham in regard to the approaching catastrophe. The 
man again, who comes as Captain of the Lord’s hosts, and bids Joshua loose 
his shoes from his feet, because “the place on which he stood was holy 
ground,” could scarcely be other than the man, who wrestled with Jacob at 
Peniel, and is confessed to have been God. In days, then, when it was 
mainly through significantive actions, that God was pleased to instruct his 
servants, there was occasionally found on the earth a mysterious visitant, who, 
if human in appearance, was of manifestly superhuman origin. This visitant 
bears at one time the name simply of “an Angel,” at another of “the angel 
Jehovah,” at a third “the Angel of the covenant.” And however imper- 
tectly his nature and office may have been apprehended by those to whom he 
showed himself, we “upon whom the ends of the earth are come,” and with 
whom the word has actually been made flesh, should have no difficulty in 
recognising in this angel the Lord our Redeemer, that Divine Person, who in 
the fulness of time took on him our nature and was found in fashion asa 
man. 

But we gather from our text, that Jacob, at least, whatever may be said of 
others, was not slow to recognize a Divine person in the angel; that whether 
through immediate revelation, or through diligent study of what had hap- 
pened to his fathers and himself, he had glimmerings, if nothing more, of the 
wondrous truth that the promise made to a sinful world would be accom- 
plished through One, who should unite in himself the Divine nature and the 
human. Ile speaks of this angel as God; he speaks of this angel as having 
“ redeemed him from all evil.” Where is musice—there is gospel, in this word 
“redeemed.” It were hard to persuade us that it had no reference to the 
finished work of Christ. Redemption from all evil—this redemption attri- 
buted to.an angel or messenger, whose appearance had been that of a man, 
but in whom the patriarch had distinctly recognized God, what is this but 
the New Testament on the page of the Old? If, as we learn from St. Paul, 
the gospel was preached unto Abraham, shall we doubt after this, that it was 
preached unto Jacob, yea, also preached by Jacob? Blessed, wr? are we, 
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that we live when there is no longer concealment of the gracious purpose of 
God, when that purpose has been fully made known, and we may be said to be- 
hold face to face, and not in shadow and type, the one Mediator between God 
and man. But whilst thankful for our own superior advantages, we ought 
greatly to admire that faith, which could apprehend something of the mys- 
tery of redemption, whcn there were but few and feeble notices of God's 
wondrous design ; which could trace the movements of a Divine being in 
the rare appearance of the angel of the covenant; which could detect in 
strange and solemn accents, parables of the world’s deliverance from the 
consequences of the fall. And this was Jacob’s faith as displayed in his 
parting benediction. His death-bed is that almost of a Christian; for of 
whom will the dying Christian speak, if not of “the Angel that redeemed 
him from all evil?” to whom, if not that angel, will he commend his weep- 
ing family ? 

Though, as we have said, it was not only in the words that he uttered, 
that Jacob showed faith. There was faith in the disposition of his hands, in 
the guiding them wittingly, so that the left was on the elder’s head, the right 
on that of the youuger. Not, we may believe, without a typical design, was 
it so often ordered of God, that the younger son should be preferred to the 
elder. Such a preference was almost characteristic of the earlier dispensa- 
tion. It occurred so frequently, that we can hardly doubt that God designed 
to fix attention upon it, as illustrating in some way his purposes towards the 
world. Abel was preferred before Cain, Shem before Japhet, Abraham be- 
fore Nabor, Isaac before Ishmael, Jacob before Esau, Moses before Aaron, 
David and Solomon before their elder brethren, as here Ephraim before 
Manasseh. This could scarcely have been designed merely to illustrate the 
sovereignty of God, that he may set aside the birthright, and “have mercy 
on whom he will have mercy.’ Such an illustration is but imperfectly, if at 
all furnished. A miracle repeated would come to be considered as the re- 
sult of a new law of nature; and the birthright frequently departed from, 
would seem rather to prove a new law of sonship. May we not justly think, that 
this reiterated preference of the younger to the elder was typical of the pre- 
ference of the Gentile church to the Jewish,—of that signal setting aside the 
law of the birthright, when the natural branches were broken off, that the 
wild might be grafted into the olive tree? And if the preference of the 
younger to the elder were a type, under the earlier dispensation, of that 
great revolution which should follow the introduction of the gospel, does it 
not add vastly to the exhibition of faith in the patriarch Jacob, that when 
speaking of the redeeming Angel he should have “ guided his hands witting- 
ly,” and have refused, though entreated, to follow the course of nature, and 
bless Manasseh and Ephraim according to the birthright? Coupling the 
words with the action—the mention of a Divine being, which redeemed him 
from all evil, with the resolute preference of the younger to the elder—I could 
almost say that we have the gospel preached, and the effect of the preach- 
ing accurately predicted. And I take it as a proof of the faith of Jacob, 
that he persisted in setting Ephraim before Manasseh. His own father, 
Isaac, had acted differently ; for though aware that Jacob, the younger was to 
be preferred before Esau, the elder, he still sought to gratify parental par- 
tiality, and would have given, had not his purpose been defeated, the prime 
blessing to the first-born ; but Jacob betrayed no wavering, no hesitation, 
though it could not have been other than painful to him to thwart the 
wishes of Joseph, to persist in spite of his remonstance, and thus to make 
his last act on earth one of disappointment to the son whom he so tenderly 
loved, whom he had so strangely lost and yet more strangely recovered. It 
was faith—which upheld the dying man, and caused his parting word and 
deed to be so significant and expressive. You would call it faith—strong 
faith, in a Christian, if as his last hour drew nigh he assembled his family 
around him, committed them to the care of the Redeemer, and then acting 
on what he felt convinced was the purpose of God, proceeded to fix an ar- 
rangement, which did violence to his own inclinations and that of those 
whom yo a longed to please. Now this is precisely what Jacob did, 
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only with immeasurably less to sustain his faith than the Christian. It was 
a purpose of God, which in its literal and far more in its typical respect, re- 
mote ages alone could develope, to which he held so unflinchingly, notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of Joseph. And therefore, if you readily admit 
that Abraham showed faith when he lifted up the knife to slay his child, or 
Moses wher he stretched forth his hand to divide the waters of the Red 
Sea, withhold not acknowledgment of signal workings of the same mighty 
principle from the quieter and less exciting scene. Stand by the dying pa- 
triarch. What speaks he of? “The Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil.” Nay, whom is he addressing if not the Lord Jesus Christ, though it 
required indeed a strong vision to “see Christ’s day,” when so distant? How 
guides he his hands, though Joseph would change the direction? He is 
transferring the birthright, preferring the younger to the elder, and thus 
predicting not merely what must pain Joseph, as showing Ephraim greater 
than Manasseh, but what must pain himself, as showing the Jews, his 
own descendants, giving place to the Gentiles. Ah! see and hear all this, 
and you will cease, I think, to wonder, that St. Paul, when commemorating 
what was most illustrious in the faith of carlier days, should have gone for 
one instance to the death-bed of Jacob, when the failing patriarch blessed 
the two sons of Joseph, exclaiming—“ The Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, bless the lads ; and let my name be named on them, and the name of 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac,’ 

Now, as we have used our text according to the sound rule of comparing 
Scripture with Scripture, to illustrate a passage in the writings of St Paul, 
we may use that passage in illustration of our text. The Apostle’s state- 
ment is—* By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the sons of 
Joseph ; and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.’ The fact, first 
of all, of Jacob’s worshipping, may be taken as proving his faith. For what 
has the dying man to do with worshipping, unless he be a believer in another 
state of being ; unless he believe that death is not annihilation, but that he 
is about to appear before God in judgment? In the act of dissolution, a man 
ean have nothing to ask of God, nothing for which to worship God, if he 
suppose himself about to perish with the brute. Whilst living, he would 
have to worship God, though he were not or might not know himself im- 
mortal; but when dying, he must at least think it possible that the soul 
will survive the body, else there is no place whatsoever, no subject for prayer. 
Not in vain, then, has the apostle commemorated, that Jacob worshipped 
when he was a dying. They may tell us that the early patriarchs knew 
little, if anything, of a future state of being; but a patriarch worshipping 
on his death-bed, must be a man looking for a world beyond the grave, and 
therefore exhibiting faith in that great article of religion, without which in- 
deed there is scarce ground for any religion at all. 

But it is commemorated of Jacob, not only that he worshipped, but that he 
worshipped “leaning on the top of his staff’ This leaning upon the staff 
is given as an additional evidence of Jacob’s faith. But what made it such ? 
or how can we prove it such? Indeed, this is not easy to answer; but we 
may advance a conjecture, where we can make no pretension to certainty. 
Jacob had known much of poverty and trouble ; as an exile from his home, 
he had wandered in strange lands, with only his staff for his companion ; and 
he may have always preserved his staff, as a memorial of his weary and 
eventful pilgrimage. For on one great occasion he makes mention of his 
staff ; and were it not for this mention, we could hardly: have ventured on 
the present conjecture. When appealing earnestly to God before his meeting 
with Esau, he says—“ With my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I 
am become two bands.” He contrasts, you see, his former with his present 
condition. He had then nothing but his staff, whereas now his numerous 
family and flocks made up “two bands.” ‘The staff is appealed to as the em- 
blem of his poverty. May it not, then, have been always such to Jacob? May 
it not have been kept in the days of his prosperity, as a memento of the days 
of his adversity? With this staff he passed the Jordan when solitary ; with 
this staff he again passed it when grown into a multitude. On pe staff he 
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perhaps leant, when brought into the presence of Pharaoh, that he might tell 
the monarch, that “few and evil had been the days of the years of his life.” 
And now again, he leans on this staff, when about to appear in the presence 
of God, and to confess himself undeserving of the least of his mercies. It is 
as if the dying mau would acknowledge the goodness of his heavenly Father, 
remind himself of the troubles through which he had been brought, and of 
the hand which alone had been his guardian and his guide, when, that he 
may offer up a parting prayer, he leans on the top of that staff, with which he 
associated the history of his life. 

Not in vain, then, has St. Paul added to our text what might pass at first 
for an insignificant circumstance, when he would show how faith prevailed in 
Jacob’s last scene. There was faith in the patriarch “ blessing both the sons 
of Joseph ;” there was faith in his “worship ;”’ but there was faith, also, in 
his “leaning upon the top of his staff.” He leant there, in testimony that God 
had been his guide, and in the hope that the same God would uphold him in 
his final extremity. Not then, indeed, had the beautiful words been penned— 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me ;” but 
truth was then taught in symbols rather than in speech, and I could almost 
say, that the patriarch, grasping, as he entered the dark valley, the staff, 
which was the emblem of God’s faithfulness and love, recorded the same senti- 
ment as the Psalmist, “ reposing himself on the good shepherd’s rod.” 

Oh! that such a death-bed as this of Jacob’s, might be that of each one 
amongst ourselves. Not unfrequently is the scene virtually repeated ; and 
whensoever we behold it or hear of it, we should “ thank God and take 
courage,” and hope and pray, that our last hours may be similarly brightened 
through the working of faith. The dying Christian gathers round him his 
kinsmen and friends, that he may bid them farewell, and bless them before he 
go hence, and is no more seen. He has a word of affection and of counsel 
for each ; but as his own dependence is exclusively on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and as he looks to Christ as the alone channel through which mercy can de- 
scend on the sinful, his benediction is made up of confession and prayer. 
‘The Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless you, my beloved ones.’ 
And when he hath thus done with earth, and retired, as it were, from the 
weeping circle, he commends his own soul in silent prayer to God ; he “ wor- 
ships,” but he worships in faith, believing in the “Resurrection and the 
life ;” and confident that “death itself shall be swallowed up in victory ; 
he “worships,” but he worships “leaning upon the top of his staff? He 
remembers all the way by which the Lord hath led him. He keeps, as it 
were, the staff in his hand, reminding himself of the spiritual poverty and 
ruin, in which he passed the Jordan when baptized into Christ, and faith is 
nerved for the adventuring into the Jordan of death, for Christ, who hath 
done so much, will yet do more. O! thou good shepherd— into thy hand I 
commend my spirit.” © And when he had so said, he fell asleep.” 
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** With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men: knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 
—Ephesians vi. 7, 8. 


Ir is worthy of your remarking how little Christianity interfered with the 
institutions of society, and how carefully its Founder abstained from all 
attempts at prescribing or altering the form of civil government. It was not 
because there was not much which required to be changed ; for the social 
system was then but ill-arranged, the relation of man to man was but little 
understood, and the mutal dependance of ruler and subject imperfectly re- 
cognized. But the religion which Christ came to teach, was a religion 
equally adapted to all forms of government and all conditions of society ; and 
which, therefore, though it introduced principles which, thoroughly followed 
out, would act upon the politics as well as the morals of a Jand, made it no 
part of its business to excite prejudice by any appearance of an endeavour to 
re-model the state. Religion took nothing for granted, except the sinful- 
ness and helplessness of man; that sinfulness and helplessness which are 
precisely the same beneath a republic or a monarchy ; the same, whether the 
man be a king or a slave. Hence it was not essential to the progress f 
Christianity, nor requisite to the performance of its duties, that there should 
be any political revolution, or any alteration in the form of society. A state 
could not, indeed, as we have already hinted, receive Christianity, and not 
find that it had taken to itself a great, though silent, corrector of abuses, and 
regenerator of institutions ; but, nevertheless, Christianity needed and de- 
manded no change, as either preliminary to its admission or necessary for its 
advancement. The bondsman, for example, might as well be a Christian 
ag a freeman ; and therefore, Christianity made no direct attack upon the 
system of slavery : it opened to all men the glorious liberty of the gospel, and 
left it to be inferred, as it has gradually been, that where all are free men none 
should be slaves. 

And it is yet further observable, that the religion of the New Testament 
not only abstains from direct interference with much that is opposed to its 
spirit, but even sets itself to the support of existing institutions, by requiring 
of its disciples that they be content, whatever their condition. The slave is 
not taught to labor for the acquisition of freedom. If he have his choice, 
then, indeed, St. Paul bids him prefer liberty ; but the general rule is, that 
every man should abide in the same calling wherein he was called, and, make 
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in it his great effort to adorn the doctrine of the Saviour. And to reconcile 
men to the inequalities in human condition—inequalities which, so far as 
they are inconsistent with the genius, must be gradually removed by the 
march of Christianity—the inspired writers insist on the truth, that there is 
no respect of persons with God, but that all were on the same level, and all 
possessed the same privileges, when considered as candidates for a home be- 
yond the grave. it f J ‘ , 

In this respect, but in no other, Christianity might be said to interfere with 
the distinctions of human society, making them of no moment, and even in- 
verting, as it were, the position of the several ranks. This is, in fact the same 
as St. Paul’s statement in our text ; or rather, it is by this kind of reasoning 
that he urges upon servants the being diligent in their calling. It is to ser- 
vants, or rather to slaves (for such were the servants of antiquity), that he 
speaks in the words on which we discourse. In the verses preceding our text, 
he had said—* Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ ; not with eye service, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.” He then carries on the admonition— 
“With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men.” This was 
placing duty on high ground; they were to lose sight of men, and have 
respect only unto-God ; and lest the lowly and mean nature of the offices they 
had to. perform should be thought to incapacitate them for having so lofty a 
reward, the apostle adds—* Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 
You observe, at once, that the motive to diligence and faithfulness in their 
calling is here derived from their being the servants of Christ, and from 
their having consequently the same rewards proposed to them as though they 
had moved in a higher sphere of life. And there is much in this statement 
and reasoning of the apostle, which deserves our most serious consideration. 
We need not confine our thoughts to the precise instance of servants or 
slaves ; we may rather extend them to all classes of the community ; for if it 
can be said of the lowest, that in performing the duties of their station, they are 
doing service to Christ, we may fairly regard every lawful occupation when 
rightly discharged, as discharged in the service of the Saviour. It is not 
merely that every employment is to be considered as an employment under 
God (for this might be true, and yet the men differently employed have dif- 
ferent advantages) ; it is yet further that the reward of the inheritance is 
equally set before the various servauts, however dissimilar the offices they 
respectively fill. 

We say again, that there is much in these assertions demanding and de- 
serving our most careful consideration; and this we now proceed to give 
them ; considering, that is, in the first place, the fact that servants may be 
described as servants of Christ ; and, in the second place, the inference, that 
“ Whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

Now, the first assertion is not wholly without its parallel in the case of a 
human household or kingdom. There may be many gradations of rank in 
the establishment of a mighty prince—gradations descending from the noble 
to the ignoble : but it may with equal truth be said of each rank in succes- 
sion, that it is in the service of the prince. The dignity of a man of high 
birth does not raise him above being a servant, and the meanness of one of 
low parentage does not disqualify him.for the bearing such office. It is alto- 
gether probable that those who serve in the inferior places are never brought 
into contact or association with the prince, that he is unacquainted with 
their persons or names, and that thus they may be the servants of his servants 
so obscure is their station in his household. But all this evidently interferes 
not with what we have affirmed ; these men are in the prince’s service ; the 
duties they discharge are duties in whose performance he has direct interest 
and the neglect of which would as rapidly tell on his well-being and com- 
fort as that of those which devolves on the highest of his functionaries. The 
sebiadad tills the ground, is as actually serving the king as the noble- 
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man who is assisting at his councils; and if this lowest of hisservants were 
to neglect his occupation, and refuse to be any longer the cultivator of the 
soil, all the higher servants would soon be forced to the vacating their posts, 
and confusion of the worst kind would pervade the whole kingdom. 

And if the church be regarded, according to the scriptural imagery, as a 
kingdom or household, of which Christ is the head, we may argue, in like 
manner, that all the members of which it is composed are the servants of 
Christ ; so that, however different their occupations, they all belong to the 
same master. It is but enlarging the household, and supposing it to com- 
prehend the Christian community, and then we have the Saviour occupying 
the place of Universal Ruler, and every individual, whether exalted or 
depressed amongst men, employed by that Ruler in some appointed capacity. 
And we may say, yet further, that such is the connexion between the duties 
of the several servants, so thoroughly do they conspire to the making up 
one harmonious obedience, that you could no more spare the Christian use- 
fuiness of the humblest individual, than the manual labour of the tiller of 
the soil, and would as much unhinge the church by diffusing infidelit 
through the lowest classes, as a kingdém by diffusing rebellion. The parallel, 
however, altogether fails, when we come to observe the knowledge which 
the master has of his servants. We may contend, and we may prove, that 
the lowest in the royal establishment is as truly the servant of the king as 
the highest ; but only the higher servants are at all known to the king; the 
lower are strangers, of whose labour he makes use, but with whom he holds 
no intercourse. But the beautiful thing which we can affirm in reference 
to the church is, that the eye of the master is as much on one servant as on 
another, and his acquaintance with one as actual as with another ; so that 
when we declare of a man, that he “serves the Lord Christ,” we mean a 
great deal more than when we make the like assertion of the various re- 
tainers in an overgrown household. We do not merely mean, that the duties 
which the man discharges, are duties by whose performance the cause of 
Christ is advanced or upheld; we mean that the man is as actually employed 
by Christ, and as actually working for Christ, as though he had received di- 
rections from his lips, and gave unto him an account of his proceedings. 

And here is the great principle on which we wish to fasten and which we 
wish to illustrate. We are quite accustomed, it may be, to the regarding 
certain men, such as missionaries and clergymen, as employed in the service 
of Christ, and certain occupations.as of wholly aspiritual character. But the 
question is—for it is to this length that we are carried by our text—whether 
we are wont to regard all Christians as Christ’s servants, and every occupation 
as assigned by him in his capacity of Universal Master. Are we not rather dis- 
posed to think that the secular nature of the business quite detaches it from 
connexion with the heavenly ; so that while we cheerfully allow that the men 
whose business it is may be to labor for him are true servants of Christ, we 
suppose that the service which they render their Redeemer is a service un- 
connected with their ordinary employment, performed almost in spite of that 
employment, in place of being identical or even associated with it? When 
we speak of an active merchant as also a faithful and zealous servant of 
Christ, are we not practically regarding him under two different characters ? 
Do we not separate the man in his religious capacity, from the man in his 
mercantile capacity ? And though we may be persuaded, that. religion ex- 
erts a certain influence over the transactions of trade, yet, when we speak of 
an individual as engaged in the service of Christ, are we not referring to 
what he does when he is away from his merchandize, rather than to what he 
does in his character of a trader? This must be quite wrong. You are quite 
as much submitting yourselves to the known will of your Maker, whilst car- 
rying forward in a religious spirit your work-day employments, as when 
abstracting yourselves from the din and bustle of the world, that you may 
enjoy the hallowed rest of the Sabbath. The only thing required is that in 
the language of our text, you “ do service with good will as te the Lord and 
not to men.” Ifa man will but consider himself as in all places equally the 
servant of Christ ; if he will allow such considerations to exert il natural 
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influence in repressing inordinate desires, withholding him from any conduct 
which might dishonor his profession ; we should have as little hesitation in 
saying to this man, when we saw him in his shop or his counting-house— 
“ Thou art serving the Lord Christ,” as when we found him in the church, or 
at the bed-side of the sick. And we do heartily rejoice that the Bible contains 
such portions as that on which we now meditate. We feel that many of those 
whom it is our duty to address, have to give themselves throughout the week 
to secular occupations, and that though they may sometimes, as now, steal 
a few moments for religion from the Wharf and the Exchange, yet it 1s 
ordinarily only when the Sabbath comes round, and sheds its blessed silence 
over the haunts of trade, that they can formally devote themselves to the 
worship of God. And we feel how probable it is that these engrossing occu- 
pations will tell injuriously on your spiritual interests, that your very souls 
will become fatally secularized ; and therefore are we often earnest in warn- 
ing you against covetousness and the deceitfulness of riches, and in beseéch- 
ing you to remember that over and above providing for your wants in the 
present world, you have to secure your well-being through the ages of eter- 
nity. But with all our consciousness, that worldly business may become a 
great snare, we have no desire, even if we had the power, of withdrawing you 
from that business. We know of no worth which it would necessarily be to 
your practical Christianity, that you should cease to be obliged to labor for 
your livelihood ; on the contrary, we should consider the perils by which you 
were surrounded as vastly increased, if, in place of the necessity for toil, you 
had the option of being idle. And then it comes in, as a refreshing and ani- 
mating truth, that it is altogether your own faults if your worldly occupations 
have nothing of a spiritual character, and that the industry that is turned 
on the gaining subsistence may at the same time be an industry ‘in the 
working out your salvation. You may be—and,if not false to yourselves and 
your God, you actually are—engaged in a work of obedience to the divine 
appointment, submission to the divine pleasure, and faith in the divine pro- 
mises, whilst engaged in drawing up deeds as lawyers, making shipments as 
merchants, or dealing out goods as tradesmen. “ Ye are servants of Christ.” 
Ay, it may be a wonderful thing, that he who is exalted far above all prin- 
cipality and power, on whom the heavenly hosts wait as ministers to do his 
will, should be served by and through the various transactions of trade, and 
handicraft, and agriculture. There may be a suspicion afloat, that it is dero- 
gatory to his greatness to regard the various businesses with which the minds 
of men are engaged as so many departments of occupation appointed and 
presided over by himself; but the just light in which to view the matter is, 
not that of the Master degraded by the meanness of the servant, but of the 
servant ennobled by the majesty of the Master. It is no degradation to a 
Divine being, unto whom the only great thing in the universe is necessarily 
himself, that he can be served through our trades and professions. But: it 
puts a vast dignity on those trades and professions, that a Divine being con- 
descends to account them his service. And there needs nothing but that the 
occupation be lawful in itself, and pursued with that sobriety of mind which 
proves that men are not burying the future in the present; and, forasmuch as 
those engaged therein are submitting themselves to an ordinance of God, and 
performing their due part as members of society, they are fairly to be 
reckoned as executing the commands of the great Head of the household. 
Put away then the thought that your worldly employments are necessarily 
withdrawing you from the service of Christ. God will not allow one of hig 
appointments thus to thwart another of his appointments. Having made it 
incumbent upon you to toil for subsistence, and having also made it incum- 
bent upon you to toil for salvation, we can be quite sure there is no contra- 
riety between the two, but that, in rightly doing the former you may be doing 
also the latter. We have only, therefore, to ask, as we have already inti- 
. mated, whether it is your effort, “‘ whatsoever ye do,” to “do it as to the 

Lord, and not to men ?” and if you can answer in the affirmative, we can pro- 
nounce you serving Christ whilst busied in your week-day employments. And 
you may cre judge what is meant by acting as to the Lord, and not to men. 
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He cannot be acting as to the Lord, who is not acting most conscientiously, 
most honourably, and with desires duly regulated by thoughts of the account 
which he must render at death. The common mode of acting, is to act as to 
men, as though men alone were to be feared and men alone consulted : hence 
all the trick and evasion, and grasping, of which, indeed, it were monstrous 
to say, that those who practise them can be serving the Lord Christ. But 
the Christian merchant, the Christian lawyer, the Christian tradesman—the 
men, that is, who carry the principles of Christianity into their respective 
professions—they are as truly working in the service of Christ, while working 
in their callings, as the Christian minister when addressing his congregation, 
rousing the unconverted, and confirming the wavering. And this should be 
an encouraging truth to those of you who feel the pressure of worldly occu- 
pations. It should further be an elevating truth, to such as fill the lower 
stations of life. Why should any station be despicable, when it is one in 
which Christ may be as actually served as in the highest and most illustrious ? 
O it should cheer the heart, and raise the spirit of the poorest, the meanest 
amongst you, to think that, however base his office in society, he is actually 
in the service of “the King of kings and Lord of lords.” It is Christ who 
has given him his place to fill, Christ who has given him his work to do. 
And we could come with confidence into the midst of those on whom the 
world may be looking down haughtily, between whom and the great ones of 
the earth there is the widest separation that there can be between man and 
man, and who seem to live only to. wear away life in drudgery for others ; 
and we could feel that we were surrounded by the domestics of him, all the 
members of whose household are kings and priests to the high and the living 
God; and we could say to them, when tempted to repine at their low estate, 
whatsoever else ye may be, ye are servants of the Lord Jesus Christ ; there- 
fore, see that with “ good will,” ye “do service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men.” 

Now, all this may be illustrated and enforced by what we have to advance 
under our second head of discourse. We have now to consider what St. 
Paul alleges as actually a recompense placed within the reach of all classes, 
whether “bond or free.” “ Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord,” he seems to indicate that 
those whose duties in life are of the meanest description, may gain, as 
high a recompense, as those who move in the first walks of socicty. 
There is the very widest separation upon earth between the king and the 
slave; but there is no reason to infer that such separation exists hereafter, 
supposing that both king and slave enter heaven. The king and the slave 
may then receive the same crown, or that on the head of the slave outshine 
that which the potentate wears. And ought we to be surprised at such a 
statement as this? The degrees of greatness and happiness hereafter will 
surely be proportioned to men’s attainments while on earth in the Christian 
character. The holier a man has become, the richer and more exalted will be 
his portion. It is holiness which constitutes his meetness or fitness for the 
inheritance of the saints, and it must be as the meetness increases that the 
recompense grows. And what is there to prevent the Christian, who fills the 
meanest place in society, from becoming as holy and as far advanced in the 
-graces of the gospel as another, more prominent in station and more dig- 
nified in ‘office ? e can readily understand that those who occupy very 
different positions may be quite on a footing, as candidates for heaven: so 
that the man of large resources who can give his thousands towards the en- 
deavour to evangelize the globe, and the minister whose constant employment 
is in sacred things, and the merchant who must spend large portions of his 
time in worldly concerns, and the servant who is completely at the bidding 
of another, and whose every day is consumed in drudgery and toil—O all 
these have each equal opportunities and equal means of winning a high place 
in the celestial assembly. And thus, for example, has the clergyman no 
necessary superiority over the meanest in his congregation, when you judge 
by the everlasting prizes which are set before each. All the-duties of the 
one are indeed of a high and spiritual character ; whereas those of the other 
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have no visible connexion with religion ; yet may any of you, though nothing 
more than a servant, gain as great eminence in heaven as any of the minis- 
ters of the church, whose high employment it is to publish the gospel of re- 
demption. O, it is not necessary for a man’s spiritual advancement, that his 

rofession in life require him to be conversant with sacred things, and that 
his very trade (if we may use the word) obliges him to familiarity with 
theology, as the profession of the lawyer with jurisprudence. The risk is 
not to be computed that a clergyman will gradually sink into a mechanical 
Christianity ; that, having constantly to handle great truths, he will grow 
insensible to their greatness ; and that, called frequently to visit sick beds, 
he will acquire a sort of professional apathy, and be little moved by what 
would stir others to the most serious inquiry. They know nothing of human 
nature who do not know that we are apt to grow indifferent to that to which 
we are most accustomed ; and that the very circumstance of our being, as a 
matter of business, in contact with what is naturally animating, is likely to 
destroy the thinking powers. And we are sure that of all avocations there 
are few fraught with more peril to the soul than the clerical. The fear is, 
that the Bible may become to the clergyman nothing more than a repository 
of texts ; and that in continually searching it for subjects of popular address, 
he may overlook the materials for his own personal instruction. In his zeal 
to exhort others to amend their lives, he may be very apt to neglect his own; 
and though engaged in encouraging others to progress in sacred things, he 
may never suspect how applicable to himself are those words of the church 
— They made me keeper to the vineyards ; but mine own vineyard have I 
not kept.” 

We speak of the dangers attending the calling of the clergyman, in order to 
show that if he have ampler opportunities for labouring for God than the ser- 
vant with whom we bring him into contact, he has also greater difficulties 
and temptations ; so that there is no reason, from the professions of the re- 
spective individuals, why the one should advance further and faster in holi- 
ness than the other. If the reward is to be proportioned to the holiness, 
the prophet’s reward, according to the saying of our Lord, may be reached 
by the meanest of those among whom he prophesies. Neither is this the 
only reason why the recompense of the master is within reach of the ser- 
vant. The master may be vastly helped and sustained by the servant. The 
servant has apparently nothing to do with preaching the gospel; but it may 
be in answer to his prayers that the gospel is faithfully and successfully 
preached in a neighbourhood. We have so great a confidence in earnest 
and importunate prayer, that we reckon it in the power of the poorest 
of our hearers to aid his minister in his preparation for the pulpit, to 
strengthen him for every pastoral visit, and to uphold him in every effort for 
the spread of Christian knowledge. And if the servant can thus do so much 
of the prophet’s work, why should he be excluded from the prophet’s re- 
ward? There is a beautiful community of employment, which ought to 
prepare us to expect a community of recompense. The servant may be in- 
strumental by his prayers to the enabling the clergyman to cast down the 
strong holds of ignorance and unbelief; and thus he may be acting silently 
through every sermon and through every labor of his minister. The clergy- 
man, by his prayers and instructions, on the other hand, may be supporting 
the servant in all the duties of his station; so that the minister may have 
much to do with those straightforward habits and that conscientious industry 
of the servant, which are winning the respect and the confidence of his em- 
ployer. In this manner, it is not too much to say, that the servant works as the 
clergyman, and the clergyman works as the servant ; and, therefore, neither is 
it too much to say that the clergyman and the servant may strive for the 
same recompense, and thus the prophet’s reward be attained by those who 
never bore the prophet’s office. 

In this way it is that Christianity, though vehemently opposed to those 
levelling theories which disaffected men industriously broach, yet places the 
highest and the lowest on a par in the competition for eternity. Christianity 
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Bible to little purpose who does not see it the appointment of God that there 
should be rich and poor in the world, master and servant ; who does not per- 
celve that want of loyalty is want of religion, and that there is no more 
direct rebellion against the Creator than resistance to any constituted au- 
thority, or the endeavour to bring round that boasted equality in which all 
shall have the same rights, or, to speak more truly, in which none shall have 
any. But if Christianity makes it sinful to repine against servitude, it gives 
a dignity to servitude which would show the repining unreasonable ; if it 
had not made it sinful. It tells the servant, that if faithful here, he may 
rank with his master hereafter, even though the employment of the master 
has been the advancement of Christ’s cause on earth. And oh, it should be 
a surprisingly cheerful thing to those who have to wear away life in the 
meanest occupations, that, as immortal beings, they are not one jot disad- 
vantaged by their temporal position, but may make as much progress in the 
Christian race as those placed at the very highest summit in the Christian 
office. And the cottager who is never heard of, except in his own petty 
village, and whose only business in life is with the spade and the plough; and 
the artisan, who week after week, must pursue the same dull routine, turn- 
ing the wheel or throwing the shuttle ; and the servant, whose days are con- 
sumed in the drudgeries of the kitchen ; there is not one of these who need 
look with discontent on the missionary before whom idolatry is quailing, or the 
philanthropist, whose charities are spreading happiness through a parish. If 
the case were the same as in a kingdom or a household, where no amount of 
diligence on the part of those who hold the inferior, will make themequal with 
those who enjoy the superior position, the slave might feel that he was injured 
by his slavery—yea, injured irreparably, because for eternity. But if the in- 
heritance of another life lay as open to the slave as to, the sovereign—if the 
position of the master give him no advantage over the servant so far as the 
future is concerned, but both have the same recompense placed within their 
reach, we may well treat as unimportant the difference in human conditions, 
and exhort every class to the like diligence in performing its appointed duties. 
Our Lord, as we have already said, has laid down this truth, by declaring— 
«‘He who receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a pro- 
phet’s reward.” The man might be a slave; one of that despised class to 
whom St. Paul addressed our text, and who stood, therefore, apparently the 
furthest removed from those invested with the high dignity of being prophets 
of the Lord; but, nevertheless, it was thought within his power, by an act of 
Christian faith and compassion, to annihilate at once the vast separation, and 
to place himself on a level with the prophet, as a competitor for the recom- 
penses of heaven. Ay, so fixed is the principle that others besides the prophet 
may win the prophet’s reward, that if the missionary or the philanthropist 
were to visit the cottager, or the manufacturer in the warehouse, or the servant 
in the kitchen, he would be bound to regard them as his rivals for the prizes of 
eternity, and to say of them with a fine confession of spiritual equality—Bo 
ye—‘‘ With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men; knowing 
that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

There is little that we can have to add in bringing to a conclusion this great 
subject of discourse. It has been our endeavour to show that there is a sa- 
cred character around every lawful employment, inasmuch as it is one depart- 
ment of the service of Christ, and that, consequently, you may be religiously 
occupied when occupied with your worldly callings, and that it is to close your 
eyes to an ordinance of God, to imagine that in working for the body you 
cannot also be working for the soul. We have further labored to set forth 
the truth, that the distinctions of men in their temporal capacities have no 
corresponding distinction in their eternal; but that however various the situ- 
ations which Christians occupy, the reward of the inheritance is proposed 
equally to all, The practical inferences from these several truths have been 
either drawn as we proceeded, or will suggest themselves to your own minds 
without any formal deduction. We wish you all to feel what a Vee Ses 
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thing religion must be if it be anything but aname. It must wind itself into 
all the businesses of life; and since baptism hath made every Christian man a 
priest, it must consecrate all the haunts of commerce, and hallow toil for sub- 
sistence. And it should be an inspiriting thought to those whose occupations 
are most oppressive and incessant, that Christ is the master by whom the occu- 
pation is imposed—that St. Paul was serving him when making tents as well 
as when preaching sermons—and that he has recorded, with the same approval, 
the integrity and industry of the Christian minister and the faithfulness of the 
Christian domestic as suitable examples of the beautiful and encouraging 
truth to the inhabitants of a globe on whose soil rests the malediction of God, 
and to whom labor in one occupation or another is man’s appointed in- 
heritance. Go not away with the thought too often cherished by many pious 
individuals—that your worldly occupations are necessarily lets and hindrances 
to the growth of vital godliness; so that if let loose from secular engagements, 
you would make far more rapid progress as servants of Christ. The time you 
are compelled to spend in the haunts of trade, is not necessarily, so much 
time lost to the concerns of eternity ; and the few hours which you may occa- 
sionally steal from harassing labors, to devote to public and private worship, 
the studying of the Bible, or the visiting the sick, are not the only hours in 
which you are employed for your Master in heaven. The ploughman in sow- 
ing the land may be breaking up the fallow ground of his own heart; the 
mariner in steering the vessel may be making his way towards the haven of 
everlasting rest; the tradesman as he weighs out his goods may be poising and 
trying himself in the balances of eternity; yea, every servant as he attends 
his master, or prepares his meal, may be waiting upon God and securing his 
own place at the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

Be it ours, then, to strive with all diligence to serve Christ in our respective 
vocations. If the vocation be humble it presents less impediments, but does 
not propose a less prize to growth in Christian graces: if it be more exalted it 
has its perils to admonish as well as its dignities to ennoble; and we require 
the greater circumspection that we be not outstripped by those who are our 
inferiors in everything but wrestling for chief places in Christ’s kingdom. 
God grant to all of us so to use the present world as not to abuse it—so to 
pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not the things that are 
eternal—to do whatsoever we have to do “With good will doing service, as 
to the Lord, and not to men.’’ And then our blessed Redeemer who is in 
heaven will account it as done unto himself, and reward for it when he “shall 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” 
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“But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the law.”—Galatians v. 18. 


Brrore entering more directly upon the consideration of these words we 
would refer to one or two other passages of Scripture which may assist in 
determining their import. You find St. Paul in that beautiful chapter, the 
Sth of his Epistle to the Romans using these words—“ For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God.” And in the 6th chapter 
of the Epistle, you read—“For sin shall not have dominion over you: for 
ye are not under the law, but under grace.” We adduce these texts be- 
cause they contain the two expressions of “being led by the Spirit,’ and 
“not being under the law,” which make up the passage on which we purpose 
to discourse. In the first quotation, you have the “ being led of the Spirit” 
given as synonymous, or of the same force with being “sons of God,” thus 
making the being “led of the Spirit” a kind of test or criterion of our 
adoption into the heavenly family. We shall, therefore, be quite warranted 
in considering throughout our discourse that the “being led of the Spirit,” 
may be taken as characteristic of the genuine Christian as distinguished 
from that of those which only bear the name of the Redeemer. In the se- 
cond quotation, you have the being under the law set in opposition to the 
being under grace, the latter condition and not the former being described as 
that of the true disciple of Christ. “Ye are not under the law, but under 
grace.” Hence, it follows that while the first expression in our text de- 
fines the character of the true Christian, the second defines his condition ; or 
rather his privilege ; for it is evident that the Apostle speaks of it as neces- 
sary that he be brought from under the law and placed under grace. And 
thus by comparing spiritual things with spiritual, we readily ascertain the 
topic of discourse suggested by the words of our text. Without, then, fur- 
ther preface (for our time will barely suffice for the great points to be 
handled) we proceed to address you upon the two definitions here furnished 
by St. Paul—the definition of the character of true Christians—for they are 
“led of the Spirit ;” and the definition of the condition of true Christians— 
for they are “not under the law.” 

Now, there is a peculiarity which requires very close attention in the ex- 
pression—to “be led of the Spirit ;” that is, of the Holy Ghost. It inti- 
mates such a continuance of influence that the party acted upon is always in 
progress—never standing still; but perpetually advancing towards some 
higher point. If we ever speak of one as being led by another, it implies 
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either a defect in sight, or an ignorance of the road, which renders necessary 
some kind of assistance and guidance. And the alienation of ournature from 
God, has just put us into the condition of requiring to be “ led.” We have 
been exiled from all that is either holy or happy, and while left to ourselves 
can never find our way back to the region out of which we are cast. The eye 
is wanting which can discern where the region lies, and the strength is 
wanting by which a journey towards its confines could be undertaken, even 
if the mountains which hem it round were shown to our gaze. Every 
attempt of the unassisted and uneducated man to fashion his own soul into 
holiness, or to find for himself a “well spring of happiness,’ is the effort of 
one bewildered ina labyrinth, each turn only involving in greater per- 
plexity. When Adam was ejected from paradise, he carried so to speak, no 
clue in his hand, which might aid him in retracing his footsteps. The ejec- 
tion was final, and however he might be torn by the briars in the wilderness, 
and sigh and weep over his forfeited inheritance, there was hopelessness in his 
banishment, and even angels might have pronounced that he should return 
no more, nor see again the land of his birth. With lapse of time man has 
acquired no greater capacity of acting as his own guide in the pursuit after 
good. Nay, in spite of all that has been done for our race, the varied dis- 
closures which have been vouchsafed of God’s purposes of mercy; the 
exhibition of redemption through which they who were by nature far off 
have been brought nigh unto God—it is undeniable that unless an individual 
be made the subject of supernatural influence, he will be as much an alien, 
as much a wanderer, as though the cross had never been erected on the wide 
waste of sinfulness. Here it is that the operations of the Holy Spirit must 
come into action. If we turn to the work of the Mediator, we perceive 
that he reared the mighty fabric of salvation; that being himself the founda- 
tion and chief corner stone, he built by his obedience and suffering a tower 
of refuge into which whoever runs shall be safe from the avenger of blood. 
But is it enough that the structure should have been completed—that its 
gates should stand always open, and the proclamation should be continually 
passing through the distracted tribes of the earth—‘ Turn ye, to the strong- 
hold ye prisoners of hope?’ The picture of the world, since the coming of 
Christ, is that of a vast area of wretchedness and sinfulness, in the midst of 
which rise the walls of the everlasting city built for the reception of those 
who are wearied with the toils and wasted with the sickness of the desert 
But look on the myriads who traverse the plain—each one engrossed with a 
shadowy pursuit—this man has a nostrum for the cure of his own maladies 
and that man a specific for improving the human condition,—all in fact pur- 
suing a path which can only lead to greater perplexity. And just as though 
the city had never risen in its glorious architecture, or were girt round with 
walls through which there was no opening for man, the children of our race 
are busied in constructing fabrics for themselves which must crumble into 
dust when the time comes for the judgment of the nations. And what is 
the solution of this strange phenomenon, save that man must be led: that 
he must be taken by the hand, and dealt with as the blind and the lame 2 The 
case is not merely that the man has lost his way. The traveller who is con- 
scious that he has wandered from the road is uneasy at advancing, so that he 
will climb every little eminence as that from which he may hope to catch some 
landmark ; and if none be around him, he will look up to the stars and seek 
to learn from the constellations the direction he should take; and all his 
actions will betray his anxiety. If he hear but the barking of ‘a shepherd’s 
dog, or discern a glimmering light amongst distant trees, there will be an 
eagerness in endeavouring to procure intelligence, and to seek guidance. But 
there is nothing of all this in the moral traveller. He will follow with obsti- 
nate determination the path upon which he has entered. And though there 
be much to assure him of his error—the rugged rocks and dee i 
dtanpieaet ie E 8 P mountains, 
and tangled forests—he will nevertheless push desperately on, pausing now 
and then for a moment as though half conscious that all is ‘not right, and 
then with a more dogged resolution hurrying forward in the same hopeless 
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nished with a disposition to follow. And when we say that the Spirit oz God 
leads the true Christian, we do not mean that it merely goes before him as a 
guide and a director to the city of refuge. Nay, but that it takes hold on 
him as did the angel when he brought Lot out of Sodom. We rather mean 
that the Spirit literally leads him by dwelling in him, residing in him as a 
quickening and actuating principle. Thus it is that the manisled, The 
Spirit of the Most High has taken possession of him and strengthened him 
by the renewing process which leaves out no desire, no affection, no faculty. 
By becoming a “new creature,” he craves new objects, new scenes, and new 
associations ; so, that through simply being “made willing in the day of 
Christ’s power,” he is led away from a life of sin; led away from carnal 
pursuits ; led away from self-confidence ; and in this respect it may be pecu- 
liarly affirmed that the Christian is led by the Spirit of God. A man may 
have gone on year after year, frequently reading some passage of Scripture, 
discovering in it no extraordinary power or beauty,and then, suddenly, light 
will be thrown on the verse, and the effect will be the same as if a voice had 
spoken distinctly from heaven, and imparted a fresh revelation. The hidden 
meaning is developed; the text becomes an absolute discovery—the an- 
nouncement of some precious truth ; and the man who had often before passed 
over the verse as either unimportant in itself, or merely synonymous with 
others, will now wonder at his previous insensibility and rejoice in the in- 
struction with which he has been favoured. Thus, it is true of him that he 
has been led, or rather, that he is led from portion to portion of Scripture, 
- 80 that the Bible is made to him just as a landscape upon whose face the 
paint is gradual, and out of which many lines of beauty are each moment 
exposed to the gaze. Though it will be yet more apparent if you turn to the 
scheme of the gospel, how in regard of knowledge, the true Christian is led 
by the Spirit. The simple truth that Christ Jesus “died the just for the 
unjust,” and “perfected for ever by one offering them that are sanctified”-— 
this truth believed in the heart, stamps his chief characteristic on the genuine 
Christian. But the redemption wrought for us through Christ is so stupen- 
dous a work that whilst what is necessary to be believed may be condensed 
into a sentence, volumes cannot contain what might be gathered from each 
part of the achievement. Planned from all eternity, executed in time, 
throwing its consequences into the future, redemption is too awful in its 
greatness, as well as too amazing in its loving-kindness to be scanned by a 
hasty glance, and measured by a common arithmetic. There are wonders in 
the volume into which even angels desire to look, and on which in enrap- 
tured moments “just men made perfect” turn all that lofty intelligence 
which is vouchsafed to a future state of being in searching out its magnifi- 
cent and multiform bearings. And though it be not granted to ourselves 
whilst sojourning in the flesh, to determine with the like clearness, the 
height, the breadth, the depth, and the length of redemption ; yet undoubt- 
edly, whosoever is adopted into the family of God will find his views of the 
work continually enlarged, so that the cross will appear to him as a centre 
of influence from which flows light into the farthest corners of the universe. 
So that the Spirit comes to him as a guide conducting successively to dif- 
ferent points; till at length there bursts an impetuous torrent rolling on to 
purify the earth, showing each point reached, lovelier and grander than the 
tormer, and allowing occasional glimpses of that ocean without a shore into 
which this river shall at length pour its waters. Neither is it only in regard 
of knowledge ; but equally in regard of holiness that we may assert the 
force of the description which shows the true Christian is “led by the 
Spirit.’ The common imagery by which Scripture delineates the course of 
the Christian is drawn from the field of battle. He is represented as wrest- 
ling with one enemy after another, and carving his way to heaven through a 
a host of assailants. So that to be-a Christian is not to storm the breach by 
one desperate onslaught, and then to march unopposed through an open 
plain; it is rather to make one fallen rank a necessity for assailing the 
stronghold of another. Under this view of the life of the Christian, we 
must look for such a gradual advancing in holiness as may best be described 
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by saying aat ae sled to one point after another in piety. He cannot he 
stationary in acquaintance with the attributes of God, or with the glories of 
redemption; neither can he be in the evidence furnished by his life and 
conversation of the genuineness and power of his faith. Will it hot ne- 
cessarily happen that a man acquiring clearer views of the amazing pro- 
perties which centre in God, will be led to those dispositions of mind 
which are produced and nurtured by a survey of Him who inhabiteth eter- 
nity? This is taking a man step by step in a ladder such as that which the 
patriarch saw based upon earth and resting against the firmament; present- 
ing to him from each new altitude the workings of that amazing scheme 
which the compassions of Deity suggested for the deliverance of the rebel 
and the outcast. And it cannot be that a man should gaze on his suffering 
Surety ; behold the Mediator enduring on his behalf the very extremities of 
anguish; and yet that there should not arise in his soul an abhorrence of sins 
and a hearty longing to consecrate himself and all he has to the service of 
that Being who stood between the living and the dead that the plague might 
be stayed. Every grace which belongs to the Christian character must be 
daily advancing towards perfection. The more I know of God, the more 
conscious shall I be of mine own insignificance ; the clearer my perceptions 
of the holiness of the Creator, the intenser will be my hatred of that which 
iniquity has caused ; the clearer my apprehension of the love of the Al- 
mighty, the deeper my sense of the ingratitude of transgression. The fuller 
my‘views of the faithfulness of Jehovah ; the bolder my confidence in the 
promises of his word. How can he be a Christian at all who is standing still 
in Christianity ? Are there not lusts to be mortified? Are there not graces 
to be attained? tempers to be subdued ? desires to be mastered? On! still 
on! is the motto of the believer. He is predestinated to be conformed to the 
image of Christ ; and only so far as he finds this conformity effected does 
he possess the evidence of election unto life. So that, if he be a true Chris- 
tian at all, he must literally be “led” by the Spirit of God. It is the proof 
of being a child of God; it is the necessary result, that the will of the 
Father becomes the rule of action ; that obedience to the Father—an obedi- 
ence dictated by filial love—is the moving principle, and that delighted 
alacrity in running the way of his commandments which distinguishes from 
those who belong not to the household. We shall be led in holiness, but 
it will be as the tree is led to shoot higher from the earth to throw its boughs 
more luxuriantly towards heaven. The vital sap is within. The Holy Spirit 
is within. And thus it comes to pass that faith which at first is but a grain 
of mustard seed, germinates like that grain till it becomes a vigorous plant, 
and the whole scenery of the present and of the future is shadowed by its 
foliage. 

Thus we bring you once more to the conclusion of our text. We show 
you that in regard of knowledge the true Christian is continually advancing 
to more comprehensive views of the person and work of the Saviour, a clearer 
discernment of the issues of his obedience and suffering, and a fuller expecta- 
tion of the kingdom which he shall set up at his second appearing. And 
all this advance is distinctly owing to the influence of God’s Spirit. And now 
we show you in regard of holiness that if a man have been admitted into the 
heavenly family, he will be assiduous in cultivating those graces which are 
characteristic of that family ; that the traces of sanctification, through which 
alone he can become mect for the inheritance of the saints, will be daily 
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more and more discernable in his deportment ; so that his piety will be pro- 
gressive ; and that, too, through the combined operation of that Agent which 
alone renews man after the image of his God. Join then together the several 
facts which we have laid separately before you, and who can hesitate as to 
the accuracy of the statement which we give as descriptive of the true 
Christian, St. Paul’s words in our text—that is, which would describe him 
as a man which was led by the Spirit of God. 

But enough on the propriety of describing the believer as one who is led by the 
Spirit of God, From considering the delineation of his character,we go on to 
consider that of his condition. He is “ not now under the law.” We showed by 
a reference to another passage in the writings of St. Paul, that the being under 
the law is to be taken as the exact opposite of the being under grace; the latter 
expression implying the possession, and the former the want of all Christian 
privilege. We need hardly pause to explain to you at length these two 
conditions—under the law and under grace. You know that the Apostle did 
not design to tell Christians that they were not under the law in the sense 
that they were in no degree required to obey the moral law and the ten com- 
mandments which God wrote on the two tables of stone. The ceremonial 
law had indeed been abrogated ; that having had only a shadow of good 
things to come, it came naturally to an end when the substance had appeared 
in the person of the Redeemer, But the moral law could not be abrogated 
or repealed. It was founded on the immutable relation between the Creator 
and the creature ; it was the transcript of the Divine holiness—the rule of 
human conduct ; and therefore could not: fail to be of equal obligation after 
as before men found themselves delivered from the law as a covenant, 
though they were as much bound as ever to obey it asarule. Hence, we 
may readily understand what that opposition is to which St. Paul seems to 
insinuate between the law and the gospel when he uses such expressions as 
that in our text—that Christians are not under the law. They are not under 
it as a covenant ; they are not to seek justification and to expect life through 
any obedience which they have rendered to itsenactments. They are under 
grace; they are brought into that new and better covenant—the gospel, 
which is emphatically a covenant of grace, inasmuch as it profers pardon 
and acceptance to all who are willing to receive them through Christ. But 
then while it is certainly a just account of the condition of the Christian that 
he is not under the law, you are carefully to observe, (and you may gather 
it from our text,) that though the covenant of grace has succeeded to a 
covenant of works, as much personal holiness is still expected from man. 
The apostle gives the being led by the Spirit as a proof or consequence of 
not being under the law ; and having showed you to what this Spirit leads— 
even to higher and higher degrees of knowledge and piety—you will infer for 
yourselves that the being under grace—which is the Christian’s condition— 
implies nothing of spiritual indolence, but every thing of spiritual activity. 
Who marvels at this? Who is ready to question its accuracy? Dwell for 
a few moments upon the law and the gospel as opposite systems, and you 
will see abundant reason why the being “led by the Spirit,” or in other 
words, why advance in holiness, should be a more natural result of being 
under grace than being under the law. You must all see that a covenant of 
works cannot from its very nature admit of repentance and pardon. If its 
commandments be kept, reward follows as a matter of course; if its com- 
mandments be broken, punishment follows as a matter of course ; and you 
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put an end to the covenant if you in either case suppose any interference 
with the appointed consequence of actions. Is there practically much encou- 
ragement in such a covenant as this to the striving after holiness? Why 
nothing could be clearer than that a covenant of works would impress men 
with a feeling of its being useless to attempt the required obedience. Put 
me under a covenant of works; shut me out from all notices of a Surety and 
a Redeemer ; read to me the Divine commandments, and tell me that by 
keeping them I may ensure myself a blessed immortality ; and forasmuch as 
I know myself sure to fail if I try, I shall either fold my arms in inactivity, 
or resign myself to recklessness. "Whereas, turn to the gospel, and observe 
the difference of being under a covenant of grace. The gospel you should 
be reminded is not a mere proclamation of an amnesty—the announcement 
of a merciful resolve on the part of the Almighty to overlook the rebellion 
of his creatures, and to restore his favour to a race which had thrown off 
their allegiance ; it is the publication of an amazing scheme of rescue, a 
scheme requiring the surrender on God’s part of his only and well beloved 
Son ; and not to be accomplished except through the anguish and death of one 
who was from everlasting to everlasting, though “found in fashion as a 
man.” It isthe revelation of such a love on the part of God towards our- 
selves as could not have been imagined had it not thus been manifested—a 
love in comparison of which all the evidence of the visible creation, all the 
garniture of providence, and all the beauty of nature, is seen as the palest 
star when‘contrasted with the Sun which cometh forth as the bridegroom. 
And it will be with an amazement, which almost surpasses belief, that he who 
has been brought to feel that his sins deserve eternal wrath, will hear how 
for the purpose of rescuing him from the worm which never dies, the Son of 
God mysteriously humbled himself and assumed human nature in which to 
bear the penalties due to transgression. And when he is led on to the joyfully 
closing with the terms of the gospel, to the believing in Christ as a Substitute 
and Intercessor, what but a sense of obligation will possess his mind—of ob- 
ligation to him who bare his sins in his own body on the tree ; and who more- 
over left us an example that we should follow his steps? Can he verily 
believing that he has been redeemed, “ not with corruptible things as silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ,” fail to entertain sentiments 
of the warmest love towards the Author of his deliverance? Can he be 
conscious that his iniquities drove the nails, and wove the crown of thorns, 
and not abhor them and seek to forsake them, even though it may be with 
the cutting off the right hand, or the plucking out of the right eye? Let us 
even passing beyond our own sphere of being—let us compare the angel who 
never fell with the man who knows himself restored ; and why should we 
not state that not among seraphim, not among cherubim are there such 
incentives to the obeying and pleasing God as among redeemed creatures 
—among the objects of a love which surpasses everything but belief. Very 
glorious indeed must be the condition of angelic beings ; and as they move 
in their brightness receiving and reflecting the effulgence of God, we may 
well feel that they must burn with love and with thankfulness, and reckon 
it their happiness, yea, even their existence to devote every energy to the 
doing God’s will. But there has never been to angels that commendation of 
Divine love which there has been to men. The Divine love has indeed been 
beautifully and richly displayed. It decked them with their glories ; it con- 
tinues gt a their blessedness; but there has been no humiliation of 
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Divinity on their behalf; no assumption of their nature into oneness with 
the Infinite ; no dombnabration of their being so dear to their Maker that 
nothing was too costly to be done for their rescue. All this was reserved for 
man. Itisthe human nature which has been made one with the Divine; 
and on behalf of man and man alone, has there been an exhibition of loue 
surpassing all thought—a love which not content with doing everything for 
its object while ene could submit to indignity, and to anguish, and 
death for its deliverance when polluted. The greater display of love has a 
direct tendency to produce a greater attachment; so that the redeemed sin- 
ner will feel drawn towards the Saviour as no unfallen angel can, by closer 
ties, and heartier sympathies, Oh! we are persuaded of the thorough possi- 
bility, that in many a human breast there may be a deeper a more intense, 
and a more energising feeling of love to God’s Son than in lofty creatures 
who never fell. We believe of many a poor and unknown individual who 
is unreservedly confiding in the suretyship of Christ, that he has a conscious- 
ness of obligation, an overcoming sense of undeserved benefit largely be- 
stowed, and a desire to devote himself in return to the services of his 
Benefactor, which can hardly be equalled, and certainly not surpassed by 
those ranks of intelligence who have kept their first estate, and never put to 
the proof the compassions of their Maker. And because there is this direct 
tendency in the scheme of redemption to the producing extraordinary love 
and devotedness, do we argue that they who live under the covenant of grace, 
have vastly stronger motives than others, under a covenant, of works, to set 
themselves to the perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord. A real be- 
liever in Christ must long to be holy. It were a contradiction in terms, to 
speak of faith in a sacrifice for sin, with no hatred of sin itself. The longing 
to be holy is net with the Christian as it might have been with the Jew, 
There is no fear that the requirements are so strict, and the powers so feeble, 
that it must be vain to attempt the prescribed obedience. The Christian 
may take to himself the whole armour of God ; and what shall withstand him 
when thus equipped from above? The law could not strengthen him for his 
battle with lusts ; the law did but irritate and provoke by denouncing cor- 
rupt desires and furnishing no help. But the gospel makes victory possible ; 
nay, makes victory sure, exciting to effort and then providing means of resist- 
ance. It does all which the moral combatant can need ; so that he who 
would have succumbed at once feeling the case desperate, had he been born 
under the law, girds himself for the casting off the dominion of sin because 
brought under grace. And thus does it come to pass, according to the state- 
ment of our text, that if you are not under the law, you will be led by the 
Spirit of God. 

Before we conclude, let us turn once more to this expression—‘‘led by the 
Spirit.” We cannot set one foot before another in religion except as we are 
led. And if there be danger of a more than common order, it is that which 
compasses the man who takes upon himself to be his own guide in seeking the 
salvation of his soul. The very first step, as we have shown you, is through 
the ‘‘leading of the Spirit,” and this we say is a great step. It is over a 
wide and almost immeasurable space. Religion is indeed a gradually pro- 
gressive thing; but nevertheless the soul which is its subject must commence, 
like the giant, and pass, almost at a stride across the span of creation. The 
change, therefore, is at once decided and amazing. The separation is instant ; 
and this submission to a leader which has produced the very earliest conviction 
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while hurrying man from the carnal path of security, inasmuch as the produced 
results lie wholly beyond mere human instrumentality, is an incontrovertible 
evidence that he has passed from death unto life; so that, even at the outset, 
we may give as the delineation of the true Christian, as distinguished from the 
nominal, that he is a man who is led by the Spirit of God. And the deline- 
ation, as we have shown you, holds good to the end. The Christian's earthly 
condition being preparatory to his heavenly, he is to be accounted as placed 
here in training for the station which he will occupy in the temple of God. 
But the nature of this training is clearly defined by the Apostle when he said, 
‘Follow holiness; without which no man shall see the Lord.” We infer from 
the phraseology employed—* follow holiness,” that holiness is a thing to be 
constantly pursued ; so that here is a close connection between that saying and 
our text; inasmuch as following presents much the same idea as being led. 
It is through an actual new birth that men are adopted into the heavenly 
family. Men are born of the Spirit of God as truly as they are born naturally, 
and growth in grace will be as real and visible a thing as.growth in stature. 
Still, while we thus speak of the true Christian, from first to last, as led by 
the Spirit, let it be remembered that we are not mere machines; we are not to 
be the subjects of an incontrollable impulse, or a rigid compulsion, destroying 
free will. We are not to be driven; this is a wholly different thing from being 
led. And it is of the being led that we read in our text. If there be no 
leading of the will which would destroy our moral accountableness, there 
must be a leading of the will which shall incline us to godliness. 

Oh, that it were within the range of human persuasion to prevail upon you 
to take heed that you resist not, and that you grieve not the Holy Spirit. 
Hearken once more to what it is to be “led by the Spirit.” Deathless and 
hopeless is man’s natural estate. Born in sin and cradled in sorrow, the Spirit 
of the living God enters into this alienated creature, lifts him from the dust; 
nerves him with vigour, and introduces him into the circle of the celestial 
family. He leads him to a knowledge of all that is most sublime, and to the 
love of all that is most ennobling. He leads him through successful con- 
flict to unfailing glory—through death to life; through the grave to immor- 
tality. He leads him—mighty change! mysterious transition!—he leads him 
from ruin to triumph; from the wreck of all that Adam was, to the fulness of 
all that Christ Jesus is. Whom else, then, shall we take as our guide? Shall 
we be led by reason? Meteor of a day we cannot trust thee! Shall we be 
led by philosophy? Device of men, thou canst not bring us to God! No! 
Spirit of light, Spirit of truth ; enter thou into our spirits; yea, go thou before 
us as went the fiery and cloudy pillar before Israel of old, and we will follow 
thee; and we will obey thee! making it our confidence, that if we are led of. 
thee, we are indeed ‘sons of God; heirs of immortality !’’ With the Apostles, 
when asked by their Master—‘‘ Will ye also go away’ our exclamation must 
be—* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life,’’ 
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*« And he began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer many things, and be re~ 
jected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after three days 


Yise again.”—Mark viii. 3]. 

TuereE is no habit that you should more carefully cultivate than that of 
reading the Bible with attention and thoughtfulness. You should guard 
against a cursory and hasty way of reading the Scriptures: your feeling 
should be that there is not a superfluous word in the Bible—that it is not as 
with a mere human composition, where a sentence is often rounded off for 
the mere sake of sound with unnecessary expressions which add nothing to 
the sense, but that every syllable, as it has been inspired by God’s Spirit, has 
only to be interpreted by that Spirit, to prove itself invested with a meaning 
and aforce. You should often pause, as you read the Bible—pause between 
the verses ; pause to observe what connexion there is, or with what propriety 
one follows upon another ; pause upon sentences, yea, upon solitary expres- 
sions, asking yourselves—‘ Why did the inspired writer mention this circum- 
‘stance, and for what purpose did he refer to that fact? Had he any particular 
reason for throwing in this remark in this particular place? Isthere not a 
hinting at some deeper truth in that casual allusion ? 

Now, this is not teaching, you to read the Bible in a critical or too curious 
spirit. Quite the reverse: it is only teaching you, that God's word is like 
treasure hid in a field: the which, while it lies concealed from those who 
pass hastily over the surface, yields itself up to the reverent and careful in- 
quirer, who acts upon the maxim which Solomon has laid down: “If thou 
seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures; then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.” Prayer 
is, no doubt, the great key through which the Christian unlocks Scripture; he 
who reads with little prayer, will read with little profit. But prayer is not 
to supersede diligence, as though, having prayed for illumination, we had 
then nothing to do but to glance at the page, to find it irradiated with light 
from above. Diligence in study without fervency in prayer, is likely to issue 
only in that cold and measured theology, which, like the statue, may have 
symmetry; but which, like the statue, wants life. But, on the other hand, 
fervency in prayer, if not followed by diligence in study, will only put us in 
the position of those who have riches within reach, if they will but stretch 
out the hand to an unerring Guide who is waiting to conduct them, but who 
expects and who requires that they follow his steps. Never, then, should 
you open the Bible, without lifting up the heart in prayer unto God, for the 
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assistances of his Spirit, that you may understand what you read. But this 
having been done—done in that sincerity and humility which shall throw over 
the whole reading of the word a constant dependence on supernatural teach- 
ing, you should then study the Bible like men searching for treasure. May 
there not be a jewel hid in that seemingly unimportant word? Let us pause, 
and look narrowly, as it were, between all its letters. Is there no secret and 
costly clasp, binding together these two sentences which are apparently de- 
tached? ry them in every part ; we may miss a rich link, itself fully as pre- 
cious as the strings of pearls which its connects. Thus, for example, in read- 
ing the verse we have taken as the present subject of our discourse, “ And 
he began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again.” How easy to pass over, without observation, the 
words “ he began;” whereas as a careful reader will stay and ask himself, ‘How 
came Jesus to begin just then to speak of his sufferings? Why had he not 
begun before? What had happened to induce him from that time forth 
to take his death and resurrection as a suitable subject of discourse in his 
conversations with his disciples?) —There must surely have been a reason for 
this ; I will look more closely at the words, “he began to teach them ;” they 
may do more than mark a mere date ; they may hide some great truth, which 
a closer survey will help me to detect.’ 

Now this, as you must perceive, illustrates the way in which we would 
have you read the Bible. You might pass over the introductory words of the 
text, as of no importance, unless in a chronological point of view, marking 
the time at which Jesus introduced a new topic of conversation, but nothing 
further. But our point with you is, that, as watchful and diligent readers, 
you are not to take this for granted, but to search and see whether something 
further may not be gathered from the words. And now, to complete the 
illustration, and to encourage you in the thoughtful mode of reading the 
Bible, we shall devote our sermon to the introductory words of the text. 
We shall not, that is, speak much of the topics of Christ’s discourse to his 
disciples, as given in the verse now brought under your notice, but chiefly of 
the time from which those topics occupied a prominent place. You under- 
stand, therefore, what it is with which we would wish now principally to en- 
gage your attention. We suppose a thoughtful reader pausing to inquire— 
* Why has the Evangelist so pointedly mentioned when it was that Jesus 
Christ commenced the speaking of his sufferings? Is there not something 
taught us by his not having spoken of them before, and by his speaking of 
them so frequently afterwards? And our object is to assist the inquirer in 
answering these questions. So that the remainder of our discourse will turn 
chiefly, if not exclusively, on the time at and from which, our Lord began to 
teach his disciples that he must suffer many things and be rejected and slain 

Now, let us first observe, what there is to mark the time which our blessed 
Saviour thus selected, for giving prominence to a new and unwelcome sub- 
ject of discourse. You will find that it was in the third year of Christ’s public 
ministry, that he began to speak of his ignominious sufferings and death 
This is, of itself, very remarkable. Our Lord’s public ministry, as you know, 
only lasted three years; and, though his disciples were in constant attendance 
upon him throughout the whole time, and he had every opportunity of im- 
pressing on them the facts, for whose occurrence it was important they should 
be fully prepared, he abstained till his ministry was approaching its close from 
speaking distinctly of the death which he was appointed to undergo. And 
this is the more observable if you remember that there could not possibl 
have been a clear teaching of the atonement, the redemption of our ree 
through the sacrifice of the Redeemer, whilst the cross was kept out of sight 
So that it is hardly to be wondered at, if, up to this time at least, the disci les 
with the rest of the Jews, expected a temporal deliverer, “or had ase 
but the most clouded apprehensions in regard of the office and mission of 
our Lord, But we must examine whether nothing had occurred to induce 
Christ to begin when he did, to speak of his sufferings: for this may at th 
same time explain why he had not begun before. DS tee 
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Now, if you look at what the Evangelist has just been relating, you meet 
with the ever-memorable confession of St. Peter, which obtained for him so 
signal a commendation, so glorious a promise. Being with his disciples on 
the coast of Cesarea Philippi, Christ put the question, “ Whom do men say 
that I am.” The question is more remarkably stated by St. Matthew, 

Whom do men say that I the Son of man am?’ There is thrown in a de- 
scription of the person who is asking for his description. ‘I the Son of man? 
As much as to say, ‘I do not ask what they say of me in my human capa- 
city ; but do they recognize me in any higher capacity? They see me, and 
they know me as the Son of man, but do they own me as anything more than 
the Son of man? On this, the disciples mentioned the various rumours and 
Opinions which were afloat in regard of him. “Some say that thou art John 
the Baptist : some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” But 
our Lord had made inquiry as to the sentiments of others, only that he might 
the better draw forth a clear expression of those which his disciples enter- 
tained ; and, therefore, having been told the mistakes of the Jews, “he saith 
unto them, But whom say ye that Iam?’ and then St. Peter speaking, as it 
would seem, not only in his own name, but also in that of his brethren, re- 
plied, without hesitation in the noble acknowledgment, “Thou art the 
Christ,” or as St. Matthew has it, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Now, it does not seem right, to consider this confession as a confes- 
sion merely that our Lord was the Messiah. You are to remember, that the 
very form into which the question had been thrown, made the inquiry turn 
on what the Son of Man was; on what, that is, he was besides the Son of 
man. We ought, therefore, to take the words, “the Son of the living God,” 
in St. Peter’s declaration, as suggested by the words “the Son of man,” in 
the inquiry of our Lord. St. Peter confesses that he who was visibly the 
Son of man, who appeared in the form of man, was, at the same time, “the 
Son of the living God.” And it seems, therefore, but just to suppose, that 
the essential deity of our Lord was thus acknowledged by the Apostle; that 
not only was Jesus hereby owned as the promised Messiah, but in that Mes- 
siah was owned the person of the Godhead. If St. Peter had only said, 
“Thou art the Son of the living God,” there might be some reason for thinking 
that he merely meant to acknowledge our Lord as the Christ ; but when he 
first acknowledges him as the Christ, and then adds, “the Son of the living 
God,” we seem to have every warrant for considering that the latter descrip- 
tion should be taken in its highest significance, denoting our Lord’s absolute 
divinity. This is confirmed by the pointed manner in which our Lord re- 
ceived the confession. “Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon, Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.” Then he proceeded to the noted declaration, 
that he would build his church as on a rock, on the fundamental truth which 
had just been confessed, and that he would commit unto St. Peter the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. All this agrees well with the supposition that 
St. Peter had acknowledged the Divinity of Christ, but not with that of his 
having merely acknowledged him as the expected Messiah, an acknowledg- 
ment which was not now certainly for the first time put forth, having been 
made both by apostles and others. It appears, then, that up to this point in 
his public ministry our Lord had been leaving the great truth of his Godhead 
to work its way into the minds of his apostles. He had not expressly, and 
in so many words, taught it: but there seems to have been that in his actions 
and discourses which must have continually suggested to his more immediate 
followers his being more than man. But now at last, slow of heart though 
they were, and dull of understanding, they had arrived at the conviction that 
he was none other than the ever-living God ; and the open and frank confes- 
sion of this conviction may well be taken as marking a memorable epoch in 
the history of Christ. The time at which his essential Godhead was dis- 
tinctly acknowledged by his followers might justly be expected to give a 
date from which to reckon succeeding events. i 

But now we begin to give something of more definite shape to the inquiry 
with which our text has engaged us. We have now a the 
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time from which Jesus began to speak to his disciples of his sufferings, was 
the time at which his apostles had made open confession of his Godhead. 
Here, then, is a point from which to reckon, and on which to reason. We 
may now start afresh with our inquiry ; for we may now reduce it to the 
following question—What inducement led to, and what instruction may be 
gathered from, the recorded fact, that when Jesus had drawn from his dis- 
ciples the acknowledgment of his divinity, then, and not before, “he began 
to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again.” 

Now, we have already observed to you, that the apostles could have had 
none but the most indistinct apprehensions of the office and mission of our 
Lord, so long as they were ignorant of the death which he had undertaken 
to die. This made it appear remarkable, that our Lord should so long have 
withheld the express mention of his sufferings, that he should not from the 
very first, have put them in possession of facts, without which, as it would 
seem, it was hardly possible for them to understand the work in which he 
was engaged. But now we appear to find a reason for the delay ; Christ de- 
ferred speaking of his sufferings till the disciples had full faith in his God- 
head. As much as to say, ‘It will be of no avail to speak to them of my 
death till they are convinced of my Deity. So long as they only know me as 
the Son of man, they will not be prepared to hear of the cross; when they 
shall also know me as the Son of the living God, then will be the time to tell 
of ignominy and death.’ ‘Oh, how strange, you may exclaim, ‘that the mo- 
ment of discovering a Divine person in the form of a man should be the right 
moment for the being informed that this person should be crucified! To dis- 
cover a divine person is to discover what death cannot touch ; and yet Christ 
waited till this discovery in regard of himself, that he might then expressly 
mention his approaching dissolution.’ But do you not observe, my brethren, 
what a testimony our Lord hereby gives to the fact, that the truth of his God- 
head alone explains—alone gives meaning or worth to—his having died on 
the cross? He will say nothing of his death whilst only believed to be man ; 
he speaks continually of his death, when once acknowledged as God. Are 
we not taught by this, that they only who believe Christ Divine, can put the 
right construction on the mystery of his death, or so survey it as to draw from 
it what it was intended to teach? I really do not know, in the whole range 
of Scripture, so strong, though it be an indirect witness, to the indispensable- 
ness of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, in order to the right or profit- 
able understanding of the fact of the death of Christ. They who can believe 
Christ to have been only man, are in something of the same position as the 
disciples during the first part of our Lord’s ministry, when they witnessed the 
miracles which he wrought, without deriving from them conviction as to his 
being actually God. And, whilst they were in this state Christ abstained from . 
speaking to them of his death, implying, that they had not yet the belief which 
could make it of advantage to them to know of his crucifixion. Thus they also 
who doubt or deny the divinity of Christ must be adjudged to want the 
knowledge, which can alone render it for their profit that they should be in- 
formed of his death. And is not this the fact? If you keep out of sight the 
great truth, that Christ was God as well as man, then you can only say that 
Christ died to set an example of patience, to confirm as a martyr the doc- 
trines which he delivered unto men. We do not hesitate to affirm, that 
hereby you assign nothing adequate to an explanation, no sufficient cause for 
the death of a Redeemer. The Christian scheme would be all the plainer 
the less intricate, if you took away that death. For surely Christ’s doctrines 
were sufficiently confirmed by his miracles, and the whole course of his life 
was the delivery of a perfect example; and had he then been saved from a 
bitter and an ignominious end, there would have been nothing lost to the 
proof of his authority, and much apparently gained to the vindication of God’s 
righteousness as an upholder of the innocent. But acknowledge the Divinity 
of our Lord, and you explain his death. Then we perceive, that he must have 
died as oe ; then we understand that he must have died as an atone- 
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ment to be the propitiation for our sins, to reconcile the world unto God. 
He could not have died for such ends had he been only man ; but being also 
God, such ends could be answered and effected by his death, though nothing 
less, so far as we can tell, could have sufficed. Therefore, again and again, 
we say, Christ’s Divinity is the explanation of Christ’s death. We do not 
mean—God forbid! that it should for a moment be thought, that mystery 
disappears from the cross when you recognize in the sufferer the incarnate 
Son of God: there remains in all its intenseness the wonder of wonders—im- 
measurable—impenetrable—that he who was “the brightness of his Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person,” should have humbled himself 
to ignominy and death, “for us men and for our salvation :’—but we mean, 
that you have now an adequate reason for the death of the cross. 

Strange as it may, in some sense sound, tell me of Christ as the Son of 
man, and [I am perplexed at his crucifixion—tell me of Christ as the Son of 
God, and I understand his crucifixion. His Divinity gives virtue and energy 
to his death, makes me regard it as expiatory, invests it immediately and 
necessarily with a sacrificial character, aid therefore turns the cross into a 
centre of life whence deliverance goes forth to the farthest outskirts of the 
earth. And how is all this illustrated and confirmed by the conduct of our 
Lord towards his disciples! He awaits the being confessed Divine, not that 
he may speak to them of the glory which he had from the beginning, but 
that he may speak to them of his sufferings and death. He will not speak of 
suffering while regarded as a man; he will speak of little else when wor- 
shipped as God. Now the disciples may understand and decipher the cross ; 
now they have the key to the mystery of the cross; now it will be time to in- 
struct them in the great scheme of redemption, and to inform them that he 
must be rejected and slain, and be raised again on the third day. Oh! would 
you not rather have thought that having once led them to own him as a per- 
son of the ever-living God, he would henceforward have enlarged principally 
on the deep and transcendental truths of his divine nature, on the magnificent 
scenes which he had quitted, and on the mighty results he was about to ac- 
complish? Yes: but remember that these apostles had not yet right appre- 
hensions of the work of redemption ; that the great point on which they 
needed illumination was that Christ had come as a surety and substitute to 
fulfil the Divine law and bear the Divine wrath instead of sinful men. And 
how were they to be taught this, except as it is taught in the Godhead of 
Christ, which can alone make the substitution available ? But so soon as 
persuaded of Christ’s Godhead, what remained but to fix their minds on his 
sufferings? If he be God and yet suffer and die, he must bea sacrifice—a 
propitiation—and the whole gospel is unfolded. Surely, then, you will no 
longer wonder ; it will only make you more than ever explain the death by the 
divinity of our Lord, that so soon as the clear confession had been made— 
“Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God” —from that time forth, began 
Jesus “to teach them that the Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, 
a ‘ter three days rise again, ; 
ceed do not Dish you to think, that nothing else is to be gathered from 
its having been at and from that time that Jesus began to speak of his suf- 
ferings—nothing beyond the important fact, that no right use can be made of 
the humiliation of our Lord, but by those who are persuaded of his Godhead. 
We are, indeed, very much struck with the exhibition of ‘this fact which is 
furnished by the text: we would have you to ponder that exhibition again 
and again when you go hence, for we do not know that anything is more likely 
to confirm you in the conviction, that it is the Divinity of Christ which gives 
all its substance to Christianity, than that it was not till our Lord found him- 
self acknowledged as God, that he began to tell his disciples that he must 
die upon the cross. But there are other accounts on which it is worthy of 
note, that it was at and from that time that Jesus took his sufferings as his 
subject of discourse. We seem quite justified in gathering from the text, 
that henceforward our Lord made very frequent mention of his cross. It 
you examine, you will find so many as nine instances spoken of es the evan- 
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gelists ; though it was a topic which he had not before introduced. And what 
is very observable is, that it seems to have been upon occasions when the 
disciples were likely to have been puffed up and exalted, that ever after our 
Lord took special pains to impress upon them that he must be rejected and 
killed. Thus it was in the instance of our text. Having made so memorable 
a confession, and received so signal a commendation, St. Peter and his 
brethren were undoubtedly in danger of thinking highly of themselves. And 
just at this critical moment it is, that Christ tells them of the ignominy that 
‘ awaits him. Again, as our Lord descends from the Mount on which he had 
been transfigured, with the disciples who had been privileged to witness that 
wondrous manifestation of his glory, and whom such privilege might have 
been likely to elate, you find him discoursing of his sufferings, assuring 
them that he should receive from the Jews the same treatment as they had 
accorded to his forerunner John. And, on a third occasion, after the per- 
formance of a great miracle, you read of the people, that “they were all 
amazed at the mighty power of God.” This, too, was surely a moment at 
which the immediate followers of our Lord were in danger of being exalted 
above measure. The impression made on the multitude might have been 
taken as an evidence that it was an honour and triumph to the cause to 
which they had attached themselves. But what is the very next thing re- 
lated by the sacred historian !—“ While they wondered every one at all things 
which Jesus did, he said unto his disciples, Let these sayings sink down into 
your ears ; for the Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of men.” 

Ah! my brethren, ought we not to learn from this keeping the cross out 
of sight till faith had grown strong and high privilege been imparted, that 
it is the advanced Christian who has need of persecution ; and that grace, in 
place of exempting us from, is to fit us for trial? The disciples must have 
well known that if suffering were to be their Master’s lot, it would also be 
theirs. If, then and thence, Jesus spake of afflictions which should befal 
himself, he must have been understood as likewise speaking of afflictions 
which would befal his apostles ; and he abstained, you see, from dwelling on 
the tribulation which would be the path to his kingdom, till he found his 
followers strong in belief of his actual Divinity. But ever after, as though 
they had now what would uphold them, and yet as though they needed some 
wholesome restraint, he gives prominence to the tribulation, and more espe- 
cially at times of lofty privilege and glorious expectation. It is difficult to 
arrange the truths which this should suggest, they crowd in so thickly, each 
appearing as important as the other. Did our blessed Saviour wait till it was 
felt and confessed that he was the Son of God as well as the Son of man 
before he would expressly tell his disciples what they must suffer for his 
sake? Does not this inform us, that we are best armed for trial, when 
most confident in the truth of the divinity of our Lord? How should it be 
otherwise? Believing thoroughly that our Redeemer is God, we cannot 
doubt that he will give us all necessary strength, that no danger is too great 
to be escaped by his guidance, no foe too mighty to be overcome by his power. 
He who cannot say with St. Peter, “Thou art the Son of the living God,” 
cannot be expected to say, “Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both unto 
prison and to death.’ But he who from his heart can make the confession of 
the apostle, Oh! he has hold of the truth which will enable him to meet 
the worst forms of danger and affliction. Then may Jesus begin to tell him 
2 ae is ake he must suffer for his sake. 

And, yet further, consider that tribulation is a privilege. “ +. 
writes St. Paul to the Philippians, “unto you it 5 aes in tre ees 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.” You re- 
member, that in his sermon on the Mount, our Lord places persecution amon 
the beatitudes. He not only says, “Blessed are the meek 3’ “Blessed are 
the merciful ;” “ Blessed are the pure in heart ;” but “ Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.’’ Yea, and he places this beatitude 
last, as if he wished to tell us, that there is need of our being exercised in 
the culture of every Christian grace, in order to our being fitted for persecu- 
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action. Ee mentions the blessedness of every other character and condition, 
before mentioning that of the persecuted ; just as he trained his followers 
in a variety of knowledge and experience ere he spake to them explicitly 
of the cross. And you should not count it strange, if persecution be account- 
ed a privilege. “If we suffer with him we shall also reign with him ;” afflic- 
tion “worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
What, then, if the martyr’s cross be the heavier and the harder; the martyr’s 
crown is the richer and the brighter. But it is not for every one to win this 
crown ; it is not every one who, like St. Paul, can “glory in tribulation.” 
“Grow in grace ;” follow the steps of the blessed Jesus as he goeth about 
doing good ; endeavour to copy his example, mortify the flesh, cultivate every 
holy disposition; and what then? From that time forth, may Jesus begin 
to speak to you of suffering. He will not have trained you in righteousness 
that you may lie upona bed of roses, but rather that you may walk upon 
thorns. Beginners in religion often wonder that everything goes so smoothly 
—that they meet with so little of trouble and of opposition. Nay, they are 
not yet advanced enough in the practice of piety for the privilege of perse- 
cution. Let them persevere in Christian duty, and they may at length be ac- 
counted worthy,—this, you know, was what the apostles rejoiced at,— re- 
joicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer shame for his sake.’ Let 
the believer remember, that it was not until the last year of his being amongst 
them, that Jesus began to tell his disciples what things he must suffer. 

And then take one more lesson from the peculiarity of the occasions on 
which, as we have shown you, Christ made a special point of introducing the 
mention of his sufferings ; occasions on which the disciples were in danger of 
being puffed up and exalted. Learn to expect, and be thankful for, some- 
thing bitter in the cup, when faith has won the victory, and you have tasted, 
in no common measure, the powers of the invisible world. It is immedi- 
ately after having been “caught up to the third heaven,” that there is given 
to St. Paul “a thorn in the flesh.’ Triumph would make us proud, if not 
followed by humiliation ; and the good Physician who gave his own blood to 
save us from death, will in mercy prevent the fever, by opening a vein. Are 
there then, any of you, who feel that your views of religion have of late be- 
come stronger and clearer, that they have a deeper sense of sin, a fuller ap- 
prehension of the preciousness of the Saviour, richer foretastes of the heavenly 
inheritance? Ah! let such bless God for their progress in religion. Better, 
immeasurably better for them, these advances towards Christian perfection, 
than that the thrones and the principalities of the earth had been all placed 
within their reach. But they cannot fail to feel how much danger there is of 
being exalted above measure ; what risk there is of dwelling too compla- 
cently on their progress, of resting in their attainments, of magnifying them- 
selves. Let them then know that the having, as it were, had heaven opened 
to them, should lead them to expect the being chastened with the rod. When 
Christ shows us the crown, he loves us too well, not commonly to follow it 
with laying on us the cross. Oh ! he waited till his disciples had passed 
from the infancy to the manhood of faith, till they had made their ennobling 
confession ; but then and thence, like one who knew and felt what danger 
there is, that they who stand on an eminence will grow dizzy and fall, then 
and thence Jesus “began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again. ; 

You see, then, how many, and how important. truths are derivable from 
the statement of our text, that it was from that time forth, the time marked 
by the open acknowledgment on the part of the apostles of his being the 
Son of God, that Christ made frequent mention of his approaching suffer- 
ings ard death. You may say, however, that it militates against much that 
we have advanced, that in point of fact, Christ’s mentioning his sufferings at 
the time when he did, produced not on the disciples the effect which our 
statement supposes. We have but too good proof, that though our Lord de- 
ferred so long.as he did, speaking of his sufferings, the apostles were still un- 
prepared for the saying, and could neither understand it sei ahh it. 
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Even St. Peter, who had just made the noble confession which proved him 
ready and willing to hear tidings from Christ, no sooner hears of his Saviour 
being rejected and killed, than he begins presumptuously to rebuke him ; 
saying, “ Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee.” Yet let it 
not be thought, that Christ chose an unseasonable time, or tried an unsuit- 
able means. The medicine may be what we want ; but we, alas! may reject 
it, asnot being what we like. The case may be precisely such, that from 
that time forth, it is wholesome that we be admonished of appointed tribu- 
lation. We may only the more prove how the admonition is needed, by 
treating it with dislike, and trying to disbelieve it. When we find that there 
was such repugnance in St. Peter and his brethren to the cross, though 
Christ had waited so patiently for the fittest time to introduce it, we ought 
to learn the difficulty of taking part with the suffering Saviour, and sub- 
mitting ourselves meekly, and thankfully, to the scorn and the trial of 
sharing his afflictions... And this lesson from man’s aversion to,and how much 
more the bearing of, the cross, should bring home to us with great force, our 
need of being continually disciplined by the Spirit of God, taught more and 
more through that Divine Agent, the plague of our own hearts; for nothing 
will so reconcile us to the cross, nothing so much tend to make us, if we may 
use the expression, so much in love with the cross, as the feeling within us 
the power of that corruption to which God hath set the cross as antagonist. 
And yet it is not to pure and unmingled sorrow, that Christ would consign 
the more faithful in his church. As St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, “as 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ.” How beautiful is it in our text, that if Jesus then began to tell his 
disciples how he should die, he then began also to tell them how he should 
rise again from the dead. It is our unbelief, or our impatience, which makes 
us overlook the one statement in our eagerness to get rid of the other. With 
St. Peter, we exclaim, “Be it far from thee, Lord,’ though the Lord has 
spoken not only of ignominious crucifixion, but of triumphant resurrection. 
And oh! my brethren, Christ does not wish to set the cross before us that 
it may hide the crown; but rather to set the crown, that it may irradiate 
the cross. We told you, that as God led you further and further into the 
Christian life, you might more and more expect the being exercised with 
affliction: “Then began Jesus,” is still the ordained law; the time being 
that at which faith has gained a new vigour, greater knowledge been vouch. 
safed, or a brighter view permitted of invisible things. Now we also tell you 
that in proportion as you are exercised with affliction, you may look to ie 
visited with gladness. If God lead you into the wilderness, it is, as he saith 
by the prophet Hosea, that there he may “speak comfortably to you, giving 
you vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope.” 
Be, then, of good cheer ; bid the cross welcome. Let it be with a kind of 
solemn cheerfulness that you admit sorrow as a guest into your heretofore 
rejoicing households. If the time have arrived at which Christ Jesus will 
begin to speak specially to you of his sufferings, sufferings which wed you 
to tribulation and grief—for how are the followers to escape suffering, when 
the Captain of their salvation was made perfect through suffering !—if this 
be so, the time has also arrived at which he will begin to speak to you of his 
resurrection from the dead, a resurrection which involves your own, a re- 
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* Zesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.”—John xiii. 7, 


s 


WE consider it important that your attention should often be engaged with 
the nature of heavenly happiness ; not because it is possible for you, by dint 
of inquiry and meditation, to understand thoroughly the occupations and en- 
joyments of glorified spirits, but because the apprehensions of which you are 
capable will correct mistakes which are as fatal as common. It would be 
very easy to draw pictures of heaven which were not actually scriptural, and 
upon which even ungodly men might gaze with delight. When you turn to 
the Book of Revelation, you cannot deny that the gorgeous imagery of its 
pages—those pages we mean on which the future condition of the righteous 
is delineated—is such as might attract men who are utter strangers to holi- 
ness. The Evangelist sketches a city so noble in its architecture, so rich in 
its adornments, that even those who are wholly attached to what is earthly 
could feel no repugnance to entering its dwellings : and on this account it is 
of great moment that we frequently give prominence to the truth that “the 
kingdom of God is within you ;” that we draw off contemplation from the 
external magnificence of the celestial city, and fix it on that internal change 
of which all must be subjects who shall pass within its gates. For whilst the 
Bible employs material images which may dazzle and delight those whose 
hearts are yet unrenewed, it is abundantly plain and explicit on the fact that 
heaven isa place which none can enjoy with whom God himself is not the 
chief good. Thus, for example, with respect to knowledge. You must be 
aware that a vast increase in knowledge is one great element in future dig- 
nity and blessedness, as described to us in the Bible; and it is an element on 
which unconverted men can fasten with eagerness and with pleasure, for they 
can now delight in exploring fields of science, and therefore they can exult 
in the thought that hereafter those fields shall be thrown wider open and 
that they themselves shall have powers for traversing them in their length 
and in their breadth. Thus the astronomer may desire heaven as believing 
that he shall there be permitted to unfold the mysteries of the stars, and the 
philosopher as supposing that he shall be made acquainted with secrets which 
here baffle his penetration. But certainly this is not desiring heaven upon 
scriptural principles. We are far enough from saying that the astronomer 
or philosopher, if admitted into heaven, will find nothing to gratify him in 
his own particular science : on the contrary, we cannot doubt that the system 
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of nature as well as of providence and grace will hereafter be fully developed, 
and that redeemed men in glory will trace with ecstacy and admiration the 
wonderfulness of the Almighty in the one as much asin the other. But we 
are sure that heaven is not to be longed for on account of the enlarged sphere 
of scientific research, and that no man will enter it who makes this the ground 
of his desire. The knowledge for which we are to hope is the knowledge of 
God, seeing that we must feel God our supreme good, if we are begotten again 
to the incorruptible inheritance ; and though there may be included within 
the knowledge of God the knowledge of his works, it is evident that the con- 
templation of the Divine Being in his adorable attributes and operation is 
widely different from that of the creatures he has made or the laws he has 
imposed. In short, the danger is that every man will make heaven a scene 
in which his own particular taste shall be amply gratified in place of feeling 
that all desires shall there be swallowed up in that of knowing God, and that 
God himself shall be all in all for ever and for ever. 

But it is sufficient that we thus introduce our discourse by guarding you 
against concluding that you must so desire heaven as to be on the way to its 
possession, because you connect with it the gratification of some wish which, 
if lawful, when subservient to a higher, proves you yet at a distance from 
God, if made the supreme. We turn now to the words of our text, in con- 
sidering which, we may find occasion to refer at greater length to the points 
on which we have thus briefly touched. There is, no necessity to limit the 
words by a reference to the circumstances under which they were delivered. 
They may be taken in the largest sense as marking a great difference be- 
tween our present knowledge and our future, “ What I do thou knowest not 
now.” There is, there must be, great ignorance at present even amongst 
those who know mostof God. “ But thou shalt know hereafter.’ In another 
scene, and with ampler faculties much shall be revealed which is now hidden, 
or which, if shown, would be wholly incomprehensible. And this suggests 
to us two very interesting topics of discourse: the difference between present 
knowledge and future ; in the first place, in the modes in which knowledge 
is acquired ; and, in the second place, in the extent to which knowledge is 
carried. Much that is not known now may be known hereafter, because we 
shall then have a different way of obtaining knowledge, and because we shall 
then have a great increase in the material of knowledge. Let us give our- 
selves to the careful consideration of both these facts ; we may then be able 
to appreciate not only the force but the instructiveness of our Lord’s words 
to St. Peter, “What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know here- 
atter. 

I. Now it is a very interesting thing to consider ourselves here as only in 
the childhood of our being, our full manhood being reserved for another and 
higher state of existence. When a man renews the ideas, imaginations, and 
pursuits of his youth, he discovers a number of wild notions which he now 
would be ashamed to entertain, of false theories which a riper judgment has 
long ago exposed, and of worthless objects which have long ceased to attract 
his regards. He finds moreover that much which seemed inexplicable has 
become very plain, and the things at which he used to wonder, present no 
longer any cause for surprise. Thus shall it be with us hereafter. We shall 
look back upon riches, and honour, and property—things which now seem to 
us of great worth and importance—we shall! look back upon them as so many 
toys with which it is wonderful we could ever have been pleased. Many of 
Our present notions and opinions, though framed with care and maintained 
with pertinacity, will appear to us like the dreams and fancies of boyhood 
which fade before the light of riper years; and the dispensations of provi- 
dence at which we now wonder, and beneath which we are too often impa- 
tient, will become as simple to us and as worthy of our gratitude as the dis: 
cipline and correction we have received from ‘earthly parents, which, whilst 
we were young, may have appeared to us harsh and unaccountable, but of 
which in later days we see all the reasons and feel all the worth. Yes 
there may be a very considerable analogy between our conduct as men com- 
pared tro as children, and our future estate compared with our present’; 
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and it should serve to keep us humble, to preserve us from high thoughts of 
our own wisdom, to restrain us from harshness and contempt towards those 
who may differ from us in opinion, to be told that we shall hereafter look 
back on much of human controversy and science with the feeling that we 
now regard the dispntes of childhood and the theories of youth; and if we 
are now but as children in comparison of what we shall be hereafter we may 
well expect such a change in the manner of acquiring knowledge as shall 
mark our having passed from infancy to maturity. St. Paul expresses the 
change when he says, “ Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.” We are not now favoured with any immediate manifestations of 
Godhead, but the whole creation is as a mirror wherein he glasses his perfec- 
tions and his attributes. “No man,” we read, “hath seen God at any time,” 
for God is a Spirit, and the eye of flesh cannot behold that mysterious Being 
who filleth all things and who is nevertheless “ without body, without parts, 
and without passions.’ 

But whilst we are thus utterly unable to look upon the Almighty, we can 
gaze upon his works, and these give us back his image with surprising 
fidelity. The Being who is himself invisible, though always at our side, has 
surrounded us with objects which seem to reflect him to his rational crea- 
tures ; for is it not true that creation in its every department, appears upon 
the mental vision with lineaments of divinity, so that the ample firmament 
or the vast ocean gives to all attentive observers characteristics of God, and 
even the meanest flower of the field is large enough and polished enough to 
receive and return some rays of his brightness ? 

But we have stronger glories than those of creation. We have the Mediator, 
the Lord Jesus Christ who is-expressly called the image of God, to whom 
probably St. Paul refers when he thus speaks of himself ana other Christians: 
“ We all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.” And never can we be 
sufficiently thankful that God has thus revealed himself to his sinful crea- 
tures. As the Lord Jesus moved through the scenes of human habitation he 
made known the Father, his mighty attributes, his awful grandeur, with a 
power and a force fully commensurate with our finite capacities. But yet 
how little do we know of God, whether from revelation or creation! How 
incomprehensible he still is, how past finding out! This in a great measure 
may arise from our seeing God only as in a glass, only by reflected rays, and 
not by direct. We do not see him face to face, but thus we are to see here- 
after. When we would attempt to explain what it would be to see God face 
to face, we are presently bewildered ; and there must pass a great change on 
ail our faculties ere we can be fitted for this open vision. - We know that 
when Moses besought of God that he would show him his glory, the reply 
was, “Thou canst not see my face, for there shall no man see and live;” a 
reply from which we gather that by the face of God is to be understood his 
most conspicuous glory, and that this glory is such as could not be endured 
by the holiest of men in this state of mortality, But hereafter we are to see 
God “face to face ;’’ we are to behold him not in mirrors which reflect only 
a portion of his lustres ; but we are to behold him as he is. He is to vouch- 
sate to us the direct manifestation of himself without the intervention of any 
creature, even as he vouchsafes to the blessed company of elect angels ; and 
to hold immediate intercourse with us even as a man doth with his friends. 
“Face to face:” it certainly denotes that God is to turn towards us his 
gracious countenance, and that we, on our part, are to fix our gaze on that 
countenance as though ravished by its splendours and incapable of being di- 
verted by any less glorious object ; it certainly marks the removal of all that 
glorious instrumentality which has been constructed and employed for the 
purpose of bringing us into some degree of acquaintance with the everlasting 
Creator, as though we had grown into manhood, and could dispense with the 

rocesses and restraints of our early education. Accordingly you find it stated 
in various portions of Scripture, that those glasses in which we now see so 
dimly and darkly are to be successively taken away, and that God himself’ is 
to be substituted in their stead. What else means the Sia ts that 
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gun and moon and the glorious luminaries of heaven are to depart, andi|that 
the Lord God himself is to be the light of the celestial city? What else is 
denoted by the absence of all temples from the New Jerusalem, God himself 
being the only sanctuary, and his deep mysteries the only shrine whither the 
saints resort, and at which they bow down? What else is meant by the pro- 
phecy of St. Paul, that the Son shall give up the regal power with which he 
had been invested, and himself become subject to the Father, that God may 
be allin all? Is not each of these assertions the assertion of the removal of 
one of the mirrors in which God is now seen, and the supplying its place by 
God himself? The material creation is no longer necessary to make God 
known ; we see him “ face to face,” and therefore may the sun be quenched, 
and the moon cease to give her light. The ordinances of grace, the minis- 
trations of the word and the sacraments, the solemn gatherings to the house 
of prayer—we need not these channels of communication, for we see God 
“face to face ;’ and therefore may temples depart and no more altars be 
reared ; yea, the very Mediator himself, in and through whom we can now 
look at God and love him, may lay aside his office as no longer necessary, for 
we see “face to face,” and therefore require not the interference of a surety 
that God may be manifested and approached. 

Thus far, and perhaps not farther, can we go on explaining St. Paul’s asser- 
tion as to our seeing “ face to face ;” but this is quite enough for the illustra- 
tion of our text. We can be sure that the assertion denotes the removal 
of every medium of intercourse between God and ourselves, and our admis- 
sion into all the privileges of direct intercommunication and communion. At 
present, as we have said before, we cannot see God ; we can only study his 
works and his ways, and gather from these inadequate notions of his character 
and attributes ; but hereafter so strengthened will be our faculties, so en- 
larged our capacities, and so exalted our place amongst the orders of creation, 
that whatever the sense in which God can be seen by finite beings, in that 
sense he will be visible to us, not in dim shadow and mystic type, and mate- 
rial representative, but in the burning brightness of spirituality and the im- 
menseness and eternity of Deity’ We shall enter the presence-chamber of 
Godhead, for a presence-chamber unquestionably there is, some scene—though 
where is the imagination that can now soar and catch a glimpse of its 
structure !—some scene in which he whois everywhere, whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain, the inhabitant of all space as of all time, unveils his 
stupendousness and shows himself as he is to the splendid throng of wor- 
shipping spirits ; and in this throng shall we have place; in this presence- 
chamber shall we be privileged to stand. 

‘Who can fail to perceive—however incompetent we may be, to compass the 
full meaning of seeing God “face to face’—who ean fail to perceive that 
there is thereby denoted an amazing change as to the mode of acquiring 
knowledge? No long-laborious processes of reason, no painful deductions 
no wearisome investigations, no uncertain conclusions ; but “face to face 2 
the mind having the powers of the eye, so that the understanding shall gather 
in the magnificence of truth with the same facility as the organ of vision can 
the beauties of a landscape. If I cannot express the greatness and fulness 
of the statement, I can feel that the alleged change in the mode of acquiring 
knowledge involves the perfecting my nature and my advancement to the 
summit of finite being. I can feel that if I am to see God “ face to 
face” all my capacities are to be immeasurably enlarged, and the Creator 
himself become the sublime image, he himself be the subject of my under- 
standing, he himself be the object of my affections. We shall not be as 
now. For though nowI can believe in the existence and presence of God, 
I have none of that perception and consciousness of it which I have of the 
existence and presence of a beloved friend who is standing at my side. I 
shall then be sensible of my nearness to God; I shall have faculties for a 
prehending his manifested glory ; no longer thrown upon faith, but priviiped 
with sight—and the sight not that of a fleshly organ alone, however strensth- 
ened and refined, but mental, spiritual vision, as though God were hinnaene 
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in the mode of acquiring knowledge, than in the most gorgeous beauties of 
the celestial city, to animate to the running the race set before us, you will 
allow that our knowledge must be necessarily defective and imperfect so long 
as we have only the dark glass and not the open vision; we have now 
neither the organs nor the opportunities for acquiring close and intimate ac- 
quaintance with spiritual things ; and therefore what marvel if it have to be 
said of a thousand things into which we may be anxious to search, as Christ 
said to Peter in our text, “ What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt 
know hereafter ?” 

It. Then there is to be a great increase in the material of knowledge as 
well as a great change in the mode of its acquisition. This was the second 
consideration which we proposed in illustration of our text. It is not that 
we are wholly ignorant in this our state of childhood, nor that our every 
opinion is erroneous: we have fragments of truth; as the Apostle Paul ex- 
pressed it, “we know in part ;” our opinions may be correct as far as they 
go, and with the material which we have; but the evil is that not being able 
to grasp truths in all their extent we imagine confusion because we cannot 
trace their connection. “We know in part ;” for what is there of which it can 
be said that we know the whole? And simply because we know not the whole 
therefore is everything more or less a mystery to us, from Deity down to the 
most insignificantfinsect ; all is enigma, all is riddle. We know God in part, 
we know something of his nature, of his attributes, of his character ; but what 
proportion, think you, does what we know bear to what we do not know ? 
ff we attempt to travel beyond the Divine properties—if we attempt to in- 
vestigate the Divine essence, are we not instantly lost, as though the Almighty 
withdrew himself majestically from our search? It is the same with our- 
selves—still, “What I do thou knowest not now 2?” We know ourselves in 
part. Who ever presumed to think that he had penetrated every depth of 
himself? Who ever professed to understand himself, fearfully and wonder- 
fully as he is compounded of matter and spirit, a complex and curious 
machine, actuated by an immortal inscrutable principle? Thus again with 
the works of nature, “ What I do thou knowest not now.” How incalculably 
does our ignorance exceed our information! Where is the philosophy that 
is not defeated by a blade of grass or a drop of water? God’s dealings more- 
over—* What I do thou knowest not now.” What a maze, what a labyrinth 
are these dealings! Who can venture to say that he possesses a clue by 
which to take many steps through so mighty an intricacy? We know in 
part, and can only know in part, the condition of disembodied spirits, and 
the nature of future punishment and reward. Is it not still true, “ What I do 
thou knowest not now.” Have we more than a vague and shadowy idea? 
Do we not feel that we must ourselves die, ourselves cross the boundaries of 
the invisible world before men can at all know what it is to put off the mortal 
and assume the immortal? Yes, it is thus that we know only in part; and 
our wisdom, and our science, and our erudition, they are at the best such 
only as belong to a child ; they may give promise of excellence when man- 
hood shall be reached, but, except as reminiscences, they scarcely deserve 
the name which they bear. What will it be hereafter? I might have been 
prepared to hear of some vast accession to human knowledge, and of capa- 
cities mightily enlarged, of material adequate to the filling them; but if we 
give a general interpretation, or rather application to the words of our text, 
they seem almost to transcend what we might dare to believe or hope. 

“ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” Why 
this would seem te make our future knowledge unlimited ; as if there were 
to be no bounds to our acquaintance with things now hidden and obscure, 
Are we justified then in giving so general an application to the text? Nay, 
in however large a sense we take it, it does not go beyond what St. Paul 
has alleged. In contrasting our present knowledge with our future, thus it 
is that he speaks: “Now I know in part, but then shall I know even as 
also I am known.” Who could have expected this? to be told that he 
should know even as also he is known? For how am I known? Let the 
Psalmist give the answer: “O Lord thou hast searched me and i me; 
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thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising; thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off; thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways.” And am I to know even as also I am known ? 
Indeed, we must not so interpret the expression as to lose sight of the dif- 
ferences between the Creator and the creature, and to represent the finite as 
equal in knowledge to the infinite. It cannot be that we shall know God 
as thoroughly, as accurately as God knows us, for this were to make the 
Divine Being comprehensible by the human, and therefore to forget or deny 
that the uncreated must necessarily transcend all created intelligence. But 
let due allowance be made for the difference in nature,and we may know 
even as we are known, with. the same security against error, the same clear- 
ness, the same distinctness, and certainly in the same manner, forasmuch as, 
seeing “face to face,” we are to know God by beholding him, even as God 
has always known us by actual inspection. An old writer says of the 
blessed in heaven: “'They shall have the glory of God so presented, and 
their minds so enlarged, as to comprehend much at one view, in which 
respect they may be said in a great degree to know even as they are known, 
inasmuch as the blessed God comprehends all things at once in one simple 
act of knowing.” Still whatever the limitations which it may be necessary 
to lay on such expressions, we may attach a grand meaning to our knowing 
as we are known, to our knowing hereafter the things which we know not 
now. There is indicated on the lowest interpretation a mighty and incaleu- 
lable enlargement of knowledge. We shall not indeed know everything. 
There must always remain unfathomed districts. God, probably, in every 
department of truth will present unexhausted fields of research when mil- 
lions of ages shall be spent in exploring. But we may know as much as we 
are capable of knowing, of every subject that can minister to our happi- 
ness ; and this is knowing even as we are known, knowing up to the full 
measure of our capacities. 

This is what cannot be affirmed of us whilst on earth. Here we do not 
know as much of any one subject as our capacities could receive. Knowing by 
study, not by sight, the amount of knowledge is always less than it might 
be, and greater upon one topic than another, It is therefore unavoidable 
that we have no harmonious views of truth. The elements which we have 
to combine are too small, and, not being, moreover, on the same scale, will 
not fit with each other ; hence the darkness, hence the enigma. But hereafter 
we shall cease thus to know in part. “ What I do thou knowest not now ; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” Of every subject which can minister to 
happiness we shall know as much as we are capable of knowing ; therefore 
will there be no longer any void, no longer a disproportion of what we know 
of one thing and what of another. Hence will the separate truths blend in 
one harmonious wkole, and all enigma will cease, though wonder upon wonder 
have yet to be unravelled. It is not that we shall embrace all truth, for 
this is the property of the Divine Being alone; but it is the having every 
capacity full even as God has, so that truth will always present one un- 
clouded panorama, bounded indeed, but beautifully distinct, and each part 
contributing to the general splendour. And of this panorama the horizon 
will be enlarged as our capacities for knowledge are increased, Yes, capa- 
cities may be always full, and yet knowledge be always on the advance, for 
though we shall have reached the manhood of our being, it will be a a 
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growth, and therefore our happiness, as though the flowers of to-day were but 
the buds of those of to-morrow. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the gloriousness of the sketch which is 
thus given us of our future condition. You remember the words of our 
blessed Redeemer, “This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, 
anid Jesus Christ whem thou hast sent.” Knowledge then is life, life eternal ; 
well therefore may we associate our future happiness with new and enlarged 
and ever growing knowledge. There will be no dark place in any of the 
dealings of God. Ishall understand then, all the reasons for the permission 
of evil; I shall trace then, all the spreadings of the mighty plan of redemp- 
tion ; I shall perceive then how world has been detached from world, and 
how each in its own orbit has contributed te the harmony of the general 
result. ‘There will be no longer any mystery in prophecy, any obscurity 
over the bearings and consequences of redemption, any strangeness in the 
present sorrows of the righteous, any perplexity in the wheel within wheel 
of providence ; all shall be light. Who kindles not at the prospect? Oh! 
let us strive to know God as our chief good, Christ as “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world,” the Holy Ghost as the Sanctifier and 
Guardian of the church ; and tell us not then of present darkness and cloud ; 
our gaze is on the future ; we feel as if it were to hear of a state rich in 
perpetual lustre, and bright with unspeakable glory, to hear from the lips of 
one who cannot lie such words as these : What I do thou knowest not now ; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

Brethren, we feel that we have perhaps ventured too far in speaking 
thus of our future state ; but we said at the commencement of our discourse 
that we desired to fix your minds on the contemplation of heaven, that, if 
possible, we might prevent your concluding yourselves on the high road to 
the celestial city, just because you have some tastes and feelings to which 
you expect to find there, counterpart objects. Therefore have we endea- 
voured to treat both of the manner and degree of future knowledge, not 
more that we might animate you to the seeking a kingdom in which you may 
reach such a sublime exaltation, than that we may warn you against mistaking 
an intellectual for a spiritual longing—the wish to enter heaven because there 
we shall know even as we are known, for the wish to enter it because God 
himself will be there, all in all to the church, Iam sure that many a man in 
whose heart is no love of the Creator and Redeemer might pant for a state in 
which he shall no longer see darkly through a glass, no longer know only in part, 
but where the noble words shall have the largest accomplishment. “ What I 
do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter.” The mind may 
struggle for emancipation, and crave a broader field, whilst the soul is the bond 
slave of Satan, and has no wish to throw away her chains. Ah! itis as easy 
to dress up an intellectual paradise as a carnal, and to desire the one as well 
as the other, without acquiring any meetness for “the iuheritance of the 
saints in light.” The heaven of the Mahomedan is full of all that can gratify 
the senses and pamper the appetites ; the heaven of the philosopher is one in 
which mind is to reach all its vigour and science all its majesty ; but neither 
is the heaven of the Christian. The heaven for which the Christian longs is 
the place in which he shall see God “face to face,” in which God himself 
shall be his strength and his portion for ever. His ardent wish is a knowledge 
of Him who made him and who redeemed him ; for already hath he felt, 
according to words before quoted, that “this is life eternal, see thee, 
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the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” He may indeed 
exult in the thought, that the secrets of nature and the mysteries of provi- 
dence will be laid open, that hard things will be explained, obscure enlight- 
ened, contradictory reconciled ; but it is only that he may find fresh cause 
for praising, admiring, and adoring God. He may rejoice in the assurance 
that a flood of splendid light will be poured alike from creation and redemp- 
tion, but his great cause of exultation is, that he can say with David to his 
God, “In thy light shall we see light :” so that the irradiation will be from 
Deity, and that which makes visible be that, on which all his affections are 
fastened. 

And you are to try yourselves by this test. You are to ask yourselves 
whether you desire heaven because God is there and because Christ is there ; 
whether, in short, God and Christ would be to you heaven if there were none 
but these to be beheld, and none but these to be enjoyed. It was so with the 
Psalmist, as you learn from his enraptured exclamation, “ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? There is none upon earth that I desire beside thee.” 
And unless you can answer in the affirmative such questions as we have pro- 
posed, ah! you may be longing for heaven, because it is a scene of repose 
from trouble and anxiety, where parted kinsfolk meet, or because man shall 
be there loftily endowed ; but you have none of that desire which proves a 
title to possession. Indeed Iam far from saying that the reasons just men- 
tioned are to have no power, for undoubtedly heaven is desirable as a place 
of rest, of re-union, of elevation ; it is desirable because there “the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest ;” it is desirable because 
there shall be gathered together an innumerable company from all nations, 
and people, and tongues; it is desirable because the children of the resur- 
rection shall be as the angels, nay, perhaps higher and more glorious, for in 
the visions of St. John the saints stand nearer to the throne than the angels : 
but nevertheless these reasons must be only secondary and subordinate 3 they 
are not to be uppermost. Our prime idea of heaven is, that it is to be the 
place where God dwells ; our prime idea of the happiness of heaven is to be 
that God is all in all. Oh! that we might thus think of, and thus desire 
heaven. The time is at hand when some of us at least must pass the 
boundary line and see “ face to face”? What a thought is that my brethren 
—the being brought “face to face” with the Almighty and ever living Ged. 
How shall we stand before him? Are we now so living as members of 
Christ that we may have hope of his claiming us as his own in that great 
and awful day when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed? God grant 
that it may be so! that none of us may be unprepared for this great, this 
fearful vision ; for if we are not now found in Christ through faith and obe- 
dience, alas! what is to prevent our having to join at last in the passionate 


cry, “ Hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb.” 
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“For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honour.”—Pgalm viii. 5. 


Ir is after contemplating the heavens, with their glorious hosts of worlds, 
that the Psalmist breaks into expressions on the insignificance of man. 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man that thou visitest him?” But, although he was thus led 
for a moment into something of a depreciatory tone, he still remembered 
that man, though he were but an unit in the creation, was evidently designed 
for great things, and heid high place in the workmanship of God. He there- 
fore proceeds, in the words of our text and of the following verse: “Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hands ; thou hast put all things under his feet.” 

But whilst, in using the language before us, the Psalmist undoubtedly re- 
fers primarily to man, whether Adam or his descendants, we learn from St. Paul 
that our text had further a reference to the Lord Jesus Christ ; for, you will 
remember, that when writing to the Hebrews he quotes the verse as applying 
to the Redeemer. In fact, he explains the words, “ Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour,” 


by asort of paraphrase. “We see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 


the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour, that he 
by the grace of God should taste death for every man.” It would, then, be 
unpardonable, were we so to treat our text as to overlook its reference to 
Christ ; but it would be also unpardonable, if we were to confine it to the 
Redeemer, and not to regard it as spoken primarily of ourselves. Let us give 
ourselves, therefore, to two topics of discourse. Let us consider the text; in 
the first place, as spoken of men; in the second place, as spoken of Christ ; 
and let us inquire in both cases into the truth and the force of the saying— 
“ Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour.” 

I. Now, we may in all fairness so blend these topics of discourse as to use 
in both cases that division of the text which St. Paul makes in writing to the 
Hebrews. He applies the words “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels” to Christ’s state of humiliation—the words “ Thou hast crowned 
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him with glory and honour” to his state of exaltation. The first clause is 
applied whilst our Lord was upon earth ; the second-when he had ascended 
to the Father’s right hand, and been exalted “far above all principality and 
power.” Following this division we may suppose, that when man is spoken 
of, it is in this world, in his present condition, that he is “a little lower than 
the angels ;” in the next, in his future condition, that he will be “crowned 
with glory and honour.” And if you remember that our Lord speaks of the 
children of the resurrection as made equal to angels, you will naturally con- 
clude that the glory and honour wherewith good men shall hereafter be 
crowned must include equality with angels, if not still higher degrees of 
glory and of greatness. 

Such, then, is the representation here given us of man, as_ originally 
formed. He was made but “a little lower than the angels,” and designed to 
equal if not excel them in another state of being. And perhaps it was not 
so much in nature as in position that man, as first formed, was inferior to the 
angels. At all events, we can be sure that nothing higher could be affirmed 
of the angels, than that they were made“in the image of God. If, then, they 
had originally superiority over man, it must have been in the degree of resem- 
blance. The angel was made immortal, intellectual, holy, powerful, glorious 
and in these properties lay their likeness to the Creator. But were not these 
properags given also to man? Was not man made immortal, intellectual, 

1oly, powerful, glorious? And if the angel excelled the man, it was not, we 

may believe, in the possession of properties which had no counterpart in the 
man ; both bore God’s image, and both therefore had lineaments of the attri- 
butes which centre in Deity. Whether or not these lineaments were more 
strongly marked in the angel than in the man, it were presumptuous to 
attempt to decide ; but it is sufficient for our present purpose that the same 
properties must have been common to both, since both were modelled after 
the same Divine image ; and whatever originally the relative positions of the 
angel and the man, we cannot question that since the fall man has been fear- 
fully inferior to the angels. The effect of transgression has been, to debase 
all his powers, and so bring him down from his high rank in the scale of 
creation ; but, however degraded and sunken, he still retains the capacities 
of his original formation, and since these capacities could have differed in 
nothing but degree from the capacities of the angel, it must be clear that 
they may be so purged and enlarged as to produce, if we may not say to 
pe ge a 9 serge " 
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unaccountable that the faculties which had seemed so weak and defective 
should have matured into such strength and have expanded into such ampli- 
tude. Weare crossed by no suspicion that there must be want of identity 
between the child and the man, or that a change must have passed on the 
nature of an individual who at one time is mastered by a syllable and cannot 
count four, and at another time is looking across the firmament and gathering 
the stars in his mighty calculations. What is then to set limit to the pro- 
gress of intellect? Why cannot we think that just as the mind of the infant 
widens and deepens into the mind of the full-grown man, and that too with- 
out the slightest interference with the identity or sameness of the individual, 
so may the mind of the full-grown man widen and deepen in another stage 
of being into that of the angel, and nevertheless the man remain the man, 
and keep undiminished all the characteristics of humanity. We hold it 
thus to be perfectly intelligible, that in respect to intellect men may become 
equal to angels, and yet not be removed from their own distinct order of 
being. The intellect is already a property ofthe man, as well as of the 
angel ; the difference is nothing buf a difference in degree ; and since you 
may strengthen and expand the intellect indefinitely, and yet not take man 
out of the ranks of humanity, it is clear that man’s intellect might be wrought 
up into equality with angel’s, and nevertheless identity be as strictly 
preserved as though, in passing through another state of being, there had 
been nothing of this growth or outstretch of mind. 

We might use the like reasoning in regard to power, or holiness, or dig- 
nity. We confess the present inferiority of man to angels ; but we contend 
that men possess faculties which, if expanded to the utmost extent of which 
their nature is capable, would advance them to equality with angels, and still 
leave them in the strictest sense men. Man is now powerful: would~he 
cease to be man, if his vigour were a thousand-fold multiplied? Ile is now 
elevated, being Lord over this lower creation: would he cease to be man, if 
stars and planets were placed under his sovereignty? He is now sanctified, 
though only in part : would he cease to be man, if evil were extirpated from 
his nature, and body, soul and spirit unreservedly consecrated to the 
Almighty? What property, in short, is there, which we can ascribe to the 
angel, of which the elements may not be found in the man? What difficulty, 
therefore, can there be in regarding the man as the embryo angel—in be- 
lieving that there may be the attainment of equality without the surrender of 
identity, and that consequently man may hereafter have an angel’s intelli- 
gence, and an angel’s might, and an angel’s loveliness, and an angel’s purity ; 
and yet, whilst moving in glory and beauty, and strength, the first, it may be, 
of creatures, remain the very same individual who, in lowliness and sorrow, 
wended on through this vale of humiliation, and feel himself that being who 
in long-past days wrestled with corruption and toiled through trouble. Oh! 
it may be, we again say, that an erroneous estimate is formed, when we sepa- 
rate by an immense space the angel and the man, and bring down the human . 
race to a low station in the scale of creation. If I search through the re- 
cords of science I may indeed find that, for the furtherance of magnificent 
purposes, God hath made man “a little lower than the angels ;” and I cannot 
close my eyes to the melancholy fact, that as a consequence upon apostacy 
there has been a weakening and a rifling of those splendid endowments 
which Adam might have transmitted unimpaired to his children. And yet 
the Bible teems with notices, that so far from being by their nature higher 
than men, angels even now possess not an importance which belongs to our 
race. It is a mysterious thing, and one to which we scarcely dare allude, 
that there has arisen a Redeemer of fallen men, but not of fallen angels. We 
would build no theory on so awful and inscrutable a truth ; but is it too much 
to say, that the interference on the behalf of man and the non-interference 
on the behalf of angels gives ground for the persuasion, that men occupy at 
least not a lower place than angels in the love and the solicitude of their 
Maker ? Besides, are not angels represented as “ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to the heirs of salvation ?’ And what is the idea conveyed by 


such a representation, if it be not that believers, being aioe waited 
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on by angels, are as children of God marching forwards to a splendid throne, 
and so elevated amongst creatures, that those who have the wind in their 
wings and are brilliant as a flame of fire delight to do them honour? And, 
moreover, does not the repentance of a single sinner minister gladness to a 
whole throng of angels? And who shall say that this sending of a new wave 
of rapture throughout the hierarchy of heaven does not betoken such im- 
mense sympathy with men as goes far towards proving him the occupant of 
an immense space in the scale of existence? We may add also, that angels 
learn of men; inasmuch as St. Paul declares to the Ephesians, that “now 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places is made known by the 
church, the manifold wisdom of God” And when we further remember, that 
in one of those august visions with which the Evangelist John was favoured, 
he beheld the representatives of the church placed immediately before the 
eterna! throne, whilst angels, standing at a greater distance, thronged the 
outer circle, we seem to have accumulated proof that men are not to be con- 
sidered as naturally inferior to angels—that however they may have cast 
themselves down from eminence, and*sullied the lustre and sapped the 
strength of their first estate, they are still capable of the very loftiest eleva- 
tion, and require nothing but the being restored to their forfeited position, and 
the obtaining room for the development of their powers, in order to their 
shining forth as the illustrious ones of the creation, the breathing, burning 
images of the Godhead. 

We show you, then, the thorough possibility, that while human nature is 
still walled off from every other in its special properties, risen spirits may 
stand on-a par with the very noblest-created intelligence, glowing with the 
same holiness, arrayed in the same panoply, and gathering in from all the 
works of God the same immenseness of knowledge and the same material of 
ecstacy. We show you also, that there is no lack of scriptural authority for 
the supposition, that man was never designed for inferiority to angels, but 
that he bore, at least as originally created, those broad signatures of divinity 
that proved him fitted for the very summit of sovereignty. And from all 
this we think it fairly results, that there is no other difference between an- 
gels and men, than that slight difference in position which is indicated by 
the “little lower” in our text; that this difference may be altogether done 
away with hereafter, when man shall be advanced to his final place in creation; 
and that thus there will come a full verification in every particular of those 
words of the Psalmist, taken relatively to man—“ Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour.” 

II. We proceed to consider the text as spoken of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And here you will at ouce observe, that, as in other passages of Scripture, 
the Redeemer is represented as submitting to be humbled-—“ made a little 
lower than the angels,” for the sake or with a view to the glory that was to 
be the recompense of his sufferings. This is a very important representa- 
tion—one that should be most attentively considered ; and from it may be 
drawn, we think, a strong and clear argument for the divinity of Christ. 

We could never see how it could be humility in any creature, whatever 
the dignity of his condition, to assume the office of a Mediator and to work 
out our reconciliation. We do not forget to how extreme degradation a 
Mediator must consent to be reduced, and through what suffering and igno- 
miny he could alone achieve our redemption ; but neither do we forget the 
unmeasured exaltation which was to be the Mediator’s reward, and which, if 
Scripture be true, was to make him far higher than the highest of principali- 
ties and powers ; and we know not where would have been the amazing hu- 
mility, where the unparalleled condescension, had any mere creature consented 
to take the office on the prospect of such a recompence. A being who knew 
that he should be immeasurably elevated if he did a certain thing, can hardly 
be commended for the greatness of his humility in doing that thing. The 
nobleman who should become a slave, knowing that in consequence he should 
be made a king, does not seem to us to afford any pattern of condescension. 
He must be the king already, incapable of obtaining any accession to his 
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humility. And, in Jike manner, we can never perceive, that any being but a 
Divine Being can justly be said to have given a model of condesvension in 
becoming our Redeemer. A being who could be exalted had a vast deal to 
gain by undertaking the office ; and it must be a being who could not be ex- 
alted, and who therefore had nothing to gain, who alone could show humility 
by assuming human nature. We see no reason for doubting, that had the 
work of our deliverance come within the range of angelic achievement, and 
that had it been proposed with all its mighty recompence to the celestial 
hosts—lofty spirits being invited te come forward and offer themselves for 
the stupendous undertaking, not a solitary individual but a whole company 
would have been eager candidates for the privilege of appearing as champions 
of the lost. We say this on the full supposition, that nothing was concealed, 
but that every particle of the shame to be endured—every jot of the anguish 
to be sustained—was set side by side with the glories of the recompence ; 
and that the heavenly beings, as they saw the radiant throne which the Me- 
diator was to ascend, saw also the ignominious cross on which he was to die. 
But the dignity to be acquired was sostranscendent, that a few years of suf- 
fering would not have deterred them from undertaking the office; and if 
from all that throng which would have pressed forwards, craving to be em- 
ployed on a work which was to yield such reward, the Creator had selected 
oue illustrious spirit, and bidden him go forth to the succour of the perishing, 
oh ! we cannot think that, as this spirit laid aside his glories, and was born 
in the likeness of men, his fellow-spirits would have marvelled at his hu- 
mility. Their thoughts would rather have been fixed on the promised exal- 
tation ; and they would have regarded him as honoured, as being appointed 
to a prize, not as being debased as being appointed to the cross. It was not 
thus with the Son of God; but it was thus with every creature.. The Son of 
God could obtain no exaltation through discharging the office of Mediator. 
Indeed, after he had once taken human nature into union with the Divine, 
he might gain great giory for the human nature, and be rewarded by being 
elevated as Ged-man, though he could not beas God. And this is all which 
can be understood by the recompence of Christ’s sufferings. He could be re- 
compensed, because he could be exalted in the capacity of Mediator—though 
there was no new dignity which could be awarded him as essentially divine. 
He alone could not be made higher than he was before he became Mediator, 
whatever the throne which as Mediator he might ascend ; and, therefore, he 
alone had no step to gain by taking flesh ; and we unreservedly hold, that it 
could be only where there was no step to gain by taking flesh, that humility 
could be shown by the act of taking flesh. 3 ‘ ' 

We greatly wish to gain a hold on you for this scriptural representation— 
that in consenting to be “made a little lower than the angels,” though he 
was in consequence to be “crowned with glory and honour,” our blessed 
Redeemer actually humbled himself. Who, we ask you, can this man have 
been before becoming man, in whom it was humility to do that which was 
to procure him a name which is above every name—in. whom it was con- 
descension to assume an office which was to lead to a majesty without parallel 
amongst the dignities of creation? What could have been the rank and what 
the nature of this mysterious being, who set a pattern of lowliness—by what? 
—by consenting that “every knee should bow at his name ; and who lite- 
rally abased himself by an act which secured him a kingdom before which 
every other must sink? Who, we ask you, can this be, of whom we may 
confidently affirm that he is the grand exemplar of humility to ourselves, and 
yet in respect of whom, when challenged for the particulars in which humility 
was displayed, we have to point to the taking a crown richer than is on the 
forehead of any but the Divine, and grasping a sceptre before which the 
whole universe does homage? Was this humihation ? Was this self-abase- 
ment? Then I feel that he in whom it could be humility to become Mediator 
between God and man could not have been a creature. He must have been 
by his very nature incapable of exaltation, otherwise it could never have 
been to lower himself, to advance himself higher than the highest of finite 
beings. We are bold to say, that nothing but the being inospable pf exalta- 
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tion could have made him capable of humility ; and if incapable of exaltation 
he could have been nothing less than God. Cherubim and seraphim, angels 
and archangels—we believe of none of these glorious beings that they are at 
the summit of greatness, so that they cannot be further advanced ; we know 
that there must always be an infinite separation between the Creator and the 
very highest of creatures, and that therefore we ean scarcely set limits to 
the degrees in which if the Creator pleased a creature might be exalted. It is 
vain, then, to tell us of the glories which any creature might have to lay aside 
in taking human nature. They could not, for this we have scripture testimony, 
they could not have been so great as the glories to be gained through the taking 
human nature; therefore you make no place whatever for humiliation, none for 
an example of condescension and lowliness. So that the simple and touching 
fact, that it was an abasing of himself to become that through which he was to 
be exalted—oh, in this there is to us such a marvellous and overwhelming 
testimony to the deity of Christ, as to leave no need of additional witness. 
And you may adduce the other proofs with which Scripture abounds—proofs 
from the ascription to Jesus of all the attributes of God, from the creation 
which is said to be his workmanship, from the worship which is affirmed to 
be his due ; but there will be no evidence which comes more home to the 
feelings—none which more addresses itself at the same time to the heart and 
to the judgment, than that, while we are exhorted to the being poor in spirit, 
and lowly, and unassuming, we can be pointed to a Mediator coming forth to 
a work which was to issue in his being “crowned with glory and honour,’ 
and having all things in subjection under his feet, and told that even then 
he was a pattern of humility, and besought, by this mighty spectacle before 
us of the winning of power and the acquisition of renown, that the mind be 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus. Ah! if we thus learn that Jesus must 
indeed have been God, we have but to connect our text with other portions 
of Scripture which represent the Mediator as having humbled himself in be- 
coming a Mediator, to learn that he must indeed be God in no limited and 
metaphorical sense, but God in the possession of every divine and incommu- 
nicable property—in whom it was an act of self-abasement to consent to the 
being “made a little lower than the angels,” though, as the result of being 
thus “made a little lower than the angels,” he was to be “crowned with 
glory and honour,” and to have all things put in subjection under him. 

We go on to speak to youa little more definitely of our Lord’s having been 
“made a little lower than the angels,” or of the respects in which he laid 
aside his glory in consenting to become man. We cannot suppose that the 
attributes or properties of Godhead were capable of being laid aside or sus- 
pended. It were tantamount, we think, toa denial of the very nature of 
God, to suppose that any one of those powers or perfections by which he is 
distinguished could for a season be put away or cease to be exercised ; we 
must rather believe, that as the man Christ Jesus trod the darkened stage 
ot this lower creation, the Godhead was as actively and energetically sub- 
sistent in his person as when in the force of his Almightiness he called 
worlds into being, and bade a peopled immensity succeed to the loneliness of 
infinite space. And we hardly know of a more august and surprising con- 
templation than that of our Redeemer, at one and the same time “the man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and a well-spring of life to every 
order of beings in every department of the universe. Shrouded and hidden, 
but not suspended or laid aside, was the Divinity in Christ ; but even whilst 
he hung on the cross, and men triumphed over him as a defenceless prey, he 
was actually ministering to his murderers the breath which they used in re- 
viling him, and had only to exert for their destruction the power which he 
exerted for their support, and presently would every pulse have stood still 
throughout the crowded arena, and sepulchral silence have given awfulness 
and mystery to the moment when he died. It could not, we contend, have 
been of the perfections of the Godhead—it could not have been of the nature 
of the Godhead, that Christ Jesus divested himself when “ made a little lower 
than the angels.” He was not, and could not have been one jot less the om- 
“ee ae omnipotent, the omniscient, when tabernacling in flesh and 
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sojourning on earth, than when displaying his majesty in the highest heavens, 
and receiving the adoration of myriads upon myriads of holy spirits. But if 
he could not lay aside the perfections, he could lay aside the glories of Deity; 
without ceasing to be God he could appear to be man ; and herein we believe 
was the humiliation—herein that self-emptying which Scripture identifies 
with our Lord’s having been “made a little lower than the angels.” In 
place of manifesting himself in the form of God, and thereby centering on 
himself the delighted and reverential regards of all unfallen orders of in- 
telligences, he must conceal himself in the form of a servant, and no longer 
gathering that rich tribute of homage, which had flowed from every quarter 
of his unlimited empire, produced by his power, sustained by his providence, 
he had the same essential glory, the same real dignity, which he had ever 
had. These belonged necessarily to his nature, and could no more be parted 
witb, even for a time, than could that nature itself. But every outward 
mark of majesty and of greatness might be laid aside; and Deity, in place of 
coming down with such dazzling manifestations of supremacy as would have 
compelled the world he visited to fall prostrate and adore, might so veil his 
splendours, and so hide himself in an ignoble form, that when men saw him 
there should be no “beauty that they should desire him.’ And this was 
what Christ did, in consenting to be “made a little lower than the angels ;” 
and in doing this he emptied himself, or “made himself of no reputation.” 
The very being who in the form of God had given its light and magnificence 
to heaven, appeared upon earth in the form a servant ; and not merely so— 
for every creature is God’s servant, and therefore the form of a servant would 
have been assumed, had he appeared as an angel or an archangel—but in the 
form of the lowest of these servants, being “made in the likeness of men”— 
of men the degraded, the apostate, the perishing. 

Here it is that we apprehend, in all its extent, the humiliation of the Son 
of God, In being “made a little lower than the angels,’ he passed from 
the form of God to the likeness of men. Whatever the place which be- 
longed to man, as originally created in the image of his Maker, transgression 
had reduced him into the lowest estate, and to take his likeness was to de- 
scend as far as possible in the scale of intelligent beings. But even to this 
did the Mediator consent ! The love which yearned over the perishing, suf- 
fered him to count no sacrifice too great that he might work out their rescue. 
It is not in the power of language to describe either the humility or the 
compassion thus displayed. It was literally the emptying himself—the 
making himself poor, “ that we, through his poverty, might be made rich.” 
The record of this amazing act falls coldly upon our ears, because so often 
heard that the repetition is wearisome, or so little cared for, that we have 
more interest in any tale of human achievement. But I often think with 
what earnestness it would be listened to, if told for the first time ; what at- 
tention it would command, if it were in any sense news. Only let there be a 
persuasion in the mind of an audience, that I speak only truth, and let them 
be ignorant of the whole story of redemption, and I shall be heard with an 
awe and an amazement which never find place in these our assemblies ; and 
no human being within reach of my voice would be otherwise than arrested 
and agitated by the overwhelming communication. We do not say that such 
is necessarily the case when a missionary first arises among the heathen, and 
proclaims to them the gospel of reconciliation. We do not say that as the 
intrepid man declares the mystery of the incarnation to those who never be- 
fore heard the stupendous intelligence, there will certainly be that rivetted 
interest, and that high-wrought feeling which we have supposed to attend 
the first publication. But the reason is, that there is no persuasion that the 
missionary speaks truth, and therefore they who listen are as likely to answer 
him with the sneer of incredulity, as with any demonstration of excited sym- 
pathy. But if it were possible to stand in an assembly, all of whom were 
convinced that the Bible was God’s word, but none of whom were acquainted 
with the contents of the Bible ; and if they were gathered together for the 
express purpose of hearing from me what the Bible reveals—can you measure 
to me the surprise and the gladness which would be produced pars state- 
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ments? and can you tell me how, as I went on from fact to fact, showing the 
Mediator in the Bary which he had with the Father before ee ae ae 
and then accompanying him through all the scenes of his humiliation, = 
the manger to the cross—oh, we say, can you tell me how, as I thus ee 
my hearers intelligence of the stupendous interposition made on their behalf, 
there would be circulating amongst them a tide of mingled emotions, and how 
one after another would be overcome and confounded, till, in all the circuit 
of the gathering, there would not be a heart which throbbed not, and perhaps 
not any eye which wept not, but man, woman and child would join in a 
thrilling cry, “ Hear, O- heavens, and be astonished O earth?” Ay, indeed, 
if our text, as applicable to the Lord Jesus Christ, could be heard for the 
first time, and believed as soon as heard, we cannot doubt that the impression 
produced would be one of wonder and delight ; and though, in many cases, 
this impression would pass away, yet we think, that with a great majority 
it would be deep and permanent, so that from eager listeners we should have 
consistent disciples. And thus it is, that in our attack upon the consciences 
of the unconverted amongst you we find ourselves impeded by circumstances 
which ought all to have been for your moral advantage. We know not how 
to make an approach, just because we have nothing to tell you but what you 
have been familiar with from infancy, because you have been born in a 
Christian land, and baptized with a Christian baptism, and privileged with 
Christian ordinances. Our weapons of assault are the very weapons which have 
been often tried, but only to prove you invulnerable. Yet would we once 
more strive to prevail with you. We therefore tell you again, as we have 
often told you before, that knowing your inability to deliver yourselves from 
eternal torments, and pitying your helpless and hopeless condition, the Son of 
God consented to be born of a woman, assuming your nature that he might be- 
come the “propitiation for your sins.” “ Herein is love,” which words cannot 
express, but aitichs alas! human hearts can withstand. Christ came to exalt 
you into equality with the bright unfallen angels; men by their obduracy 
and impenitence persist in reducing themselves to equality with lost angels. 
This ought to be carefully observed, in connection with that part of our 
discourse which treated of man as not necessarily inferior to angels. “Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels.” The unrighteous shall here- 
after be equal to angels; they are to share the prison-house of angels, the 
“everlasting fire’ that is “prepared for the devil and his angels,’ and be 
able to endure what angels shall endure. This proves an angel's nerve, an 
angel’s sensitiveness, an angel’s capacity. Man must be made equal to the 
angel, before he can live with it in the living fire. It is a great mystery, that 
hell should be described as a place of “fire,’ and angels themselves as 
‘“ flames of fire.’ We have the “fire” in the “fire”? As thongh, when you 
strip away figure and symbol, lost beings are to be their own tormentors. 
Stay! may there not be equality here? The fallen angel, racked with an 
intense remorse, shall be haunted by the memory of glorious and innocent 
days, and reproaching himself fiercely for his mad rebellion need no other 
executioner to wreak on him the threatened vengeance. And thus, too, the 
impenitent man. Oh! there shall be more than equality! The angel has 
not despised a Redeemer ; the angel has not flung back a proffered forgive- 
ness; the angel has not been ransomed by the precious blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. There shall be more than equality ; and man, endowed with 
the same capacities of endurance, shall feel a sterner and more harrowing 
remorse, and thus be in an intenser degree his own fire—every ray of love 
which he refused to be warmed by being as a sword of flame, to writhe and 
seathe his spirit. The righteous, made equal to the angels, shall perhaps 
excel them in happiness, through a closer union with Christ ; the unrighteous, 
becoming also equal to angels, but those fallen angels, shall perhaps excel 
them in misery, because they have rejected deliverance. Oh! avoid this! 
You may avoid this, if you will. Wherefore did Christ die? That you might 
live—live for ever in glory. Will you defeat the object for which he died 2 
Turn ye from your es turn ye to Christ; and, now “a little lower 
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than the is you shall hereafter be as stars in the firmament. 
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**For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.”—2 Corinthians iy. 17. 


Ir is allowed by all critics that no translation can convey the full force of 
the original of this passage. The thought which we render “ far more ex- 
ceeding,” contains a repetition of the word imep6orz, which is generally used 
- when a person in any excited manner somewhat oversteps the boundary of 
truth. Weare therefore required to understand that no proportion what- 
ever can be instituted between present affliction and future glory. The one 
is removed by such infinite measure from the other, that no language can 
rightly express the comparison. We wish you to bear this in mind, while 
we proceed to the discussion of the passage ; for whatever heightens your 
apprehension of “the inheritance of the saints in light” will help you on 
towards the fnll understanding of the words of the apostle. 

Now, there is confessedly much in God’s present dealings with our race, 
which to all human appearance is hopelessly intricate. We cannot look on 
the strange web which is woven, whether for individuals or for communities, 
and not confess such an involution of fortunes that it would be a hopeless 
task to set about unravelling. We are accustomed, and that, too, in a certain 
sense, which much of correctness, to satisfy ourselves on all that is too mys- 
terious for present apprehension, by referring to the disclosures of another 
world, when evolving order from confusion, God shall vindicate his proceed- 
ings on the broad stage of the judgment. The moral problems which we 
find ourselves incompetent to solve, we refer to the superior knowledge and 
the superior capacities of that period when the Almighty shall have opened 
up the volume to men, and taught us to read the mystic handwriting. But 
while in the main this course may be correct, we must take heed that we do 
not refuse to be wise up to what isrevealed. Through a professed scrupulous- 
ness against the making us wise above what is revealed, we are apt, for 
example, to lose sight of that connection which subsists between our present 
being and our future, which allows no action now committed to be inde- 
pendent on consequences hereafter to be realized. It would bea great clue 
for us in making our way through portions of the labyrinth of Providence, 
if we accustomed ourselves to regard all that takes place in the body as pre- 
paratory to the dispensation of another state. For example, as to the righ- 
teous man ; we commonly find him visited with a great deal of affliction, and 
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we ought, in order to the repressing all surprise at this, to be able to. show 
that all which a righteous man suffers goes to heighten and multiply a8 
future enjoyments; so that each sorrow shall not only be counter nance 
but shall be distinctly preliminary to some portion of happiness. ~ 

nothing can be clearer than that in the words of our text, the apostle maxes 
future appointments depend in some way or another on present. We have 
the “light affliction, which is but for a moment, working for us a far sae 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” And while, therefore, we woul 

reject as of all notions the absurdest, the idea that there is anything merl- 
torious in our sufferings—anything which ensures a reward, we are bound to 
maintain that the afflictions of the Christian are preparatory or introductory 
to his glories. You should observe, (for here lies the whole gist of the 
question,) that the Apostle speaks of the “ affliction,’ as working out for us 
glory. There is a vast deal more asserted than the mere succeeding of glory 
to affliction. One thing may follow on another—the hush of beautiful re- 
pose may take the place of the whirl of the tempest, and yet there may be 
nothing of such association between the two, that the one may be addaced, 
as at all occasioning the other. But if affliction “work for us glory, there 
must be something of the connexion of cause and effect ; and if we can suc- 
ceed in tracing this connexion, we shall have done what we have spoken of 
as most important—we shall have so linked the present with the future, 
that the two may be surveyed as in every sense part of the same dispensa- 
tion. Therefore let us go at once to an examination of the assertion that 
“ affliction worketh for us glory.” v 

We will inquire first of all, In what sense it is that such an assertion can 
hold good ; and we will then go on to mention certain notices of the unseen 
world which seem furnished by the remarkable saying—“ Our light afiliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

First of all, then, in what sense can it be true that “affliction worketh for 
us glory?” Assuredly it cannot be that suffering in this present life is to 
be accounted a makeweight for punishment in the next. Yet it is an opinion 
usually harboured by the poor and the ignorant, that what is paid down in 
sorrow on earth will go towards satisfying God’s violated law. We have 
heard persons express a hope that they should endure all their pains on this 
side the grave, as though they thought that pain had a power of making com- 
pensation for sin. It can hardly be necessary that we refute so idle an opinion. 
No doubt, indeed, pain is the direct consequence and punishment of sin. 
And if scripture set before us the punishment of sin, as capable of being 
gathered into finite space, and endured by us in finite time, the opinion might 
not seem altogether absurd. But it is evident that the future and not the 
present is the time at which God’s threatenings are especially to take effect 
against sin. Of course there is no sorrow in the portion of a fallen race 
which must not be classed as the produce of sinfulness. But until the judg- 
meut-day hath come, and its work hath been completed, there will be no 
proportion between suffering and offences ; or, rather, there will be no general 
taking vengeance on the part of God for the things and the thoughts of 
iniquity. There is no room then for the notion that what God permits to 
fall on us here, is so much subtracted from the measure of the woe which in his 
judgment he might allot to us hereafter. And if it be true that what a man 
has endured on earth goes in no degree towards discharging the final penal- 
ties of the law, you may all perceive by the simplest of reasoning, that 
there can be no merit in affliction through which it worketh for us glory. 
For suffer it seems, as constantly as we may, we could not diminish by 
one fraction that vast heap of woe that every hour seems to accumulate against 
the day of account ; and, if present suffering do not pass instead of future, 
much less can it procure for us favour and enjoyment. If it have no efficacy 
in saving from torment, how shall it prevail to the gaining for us blessed- 
ness? ‘Che notion then, is altogether untenable, that “affliction worketh for 
us glory,” as a procuring cause which brings about a result. The splendours 
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the pangs of the sinful. But if affliction do not procure for us glory through 
any inherent merit, it must, in some way or another, (this is plain from the 
text,) have a working power ; so that the sense must exist in which glory is 
thus produced. And then it is not because of any merit which there is in 
affliction, but it must be because of the discipline which affliction exerts. 
Whatever was required for the pardon of our sins ; whatever for the full ac- 
ceptance of our persons, was wrought out for us by the life and death of our 
Surety, Jesus. Nothing more is needed in order to our being freely for- 
given ; nothing in order to our being graciously received. But while all this 
has been done for us, there is something which remains to be done in us. 
This is what Scripture calls “the being made meet for the inheritance of the 
Saints in light.” It were comparatively but little worth that we should be 
redeemed and admitted into God’s presence, if there were effected in us no 
change rendering us capable of enjoying what is celestial and pure. There 
must be a meetness of disposition for the pleasures of eternity, otherwise 
heaven would be a scene of weariness if not of disgust. We are assured 
that the grand object of God’s dealings with Christians is the preparing them 
for the enjoyments of the future, and generating within them tastes and in- 
clinations which shall accord with all the privileges and pursuits of the re- 
deemed. The whole work of the Spirit is that of building up and perfect- 
ing a new creation which shall be fitted to receive the rich things of 
immortality. In effecting this work, there is nothing more commonly em- 
ployed than affliction. The most superficial calculator may see that if the 
object proposed be the making men learn the utter worthlessness of human 
enjoyments, in order that their minds may be detached from them and fixed 
on higher and holier, there is nothing more likely to produce such effect than 
that which overturns the fabric of mortal hope, and breaks down the object 
of mortal desire. If a course of preparation is required in order that fallen 
creatures may be fitted for everlasting glory, it is quite to be expected that 
the believer’s life will be a life of trouble. When you have admitted the 
need of refining, you must expect that the furnace of affliction will be placed 
in the pathway of the Christian. And under this point of view there can be 
no difficulty in comprehending how “affliction worketh for us glory.” It 
works in us meetness and fitness for glory, and if, without such meetness or 
fitness the glory would never be received, or if received, could never be en- 
joyed ; it may safely be affirmed that the affliction worketh for us the glory 
itself. It is not that the affliction merits the glory ; it is not that the afflic- 
tion purchases the glory; the merit is the merit of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and the purchase was paid down in his precious blood. But this is the con- 
dition and the qualification of the receiver; though there can be aone of 
deserving. Men must be fitted for heaven; otherwise they shall not enter 
into heaven. And just here it is that affliction comes in, not indeed as the 
only instrument, but certainly as one of the chief, detaching man’s affectious 
from earth, elevating them to joys which are at God’s right hand, helping on 
the fulfilment of the condition, and therefore may be said to procure the 
bestowment of the glory.. It is thus, that with all simplicity we would ex- 
plain the “affliction working for us glory.” We refer the working power, 
not so much to the glory itself as to the personal fitness for the reception 
of that glory. And, forasmuch as glory would never be received if it were 
not for the fitness, we may ascribe the procuring the glory to that which, after 
all only produces the fitness. ' ; 

Yet our text seems to go even further than this. Not merely is affliction 
represented as preparatory to glory, but that glory is to be increased by the 
afflictions to which individuals are subject. lt may certainly mean this, as 
though there were a scale in the blessedness of the future, and as though through 
the processes of affliction men might be lifted higher and higher in that 
scale. We do not get the true idea of “affliction working for us glory,” 
unless it can be argued that the glory may be heightened by the affliction 
endured. And there is an exact keeping between this idea, and that upon 
which we have just been insisting. Affliction prepares for glory. This is the 


truth with which we have occupied your attention ; but if ye prepare 
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for glory, it can hardly be expected that it should prepare all men alike— 
Oe aoavaan should ah be fitted for higher enjoyments than those of which 
another may be qualified to partake. Hf, indeed, the “far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory” were a fixed and invariable portion . 
equally to all, there would be a sense in which the affliction of the oe 
worked it for us. If affliction make men fit, and if the fitness be always the 
same, it might work for us a weight as invariable asa fitness. Who weed be- 
lieve this?) Who will believe there is no difference in future rewards? One 
Christian is evidently much more tried than another. The meekest and most 
devoted are often the longest exercised, and the most sorely chastened. 
Therefore we think it right to conclude, that affliction produces different 
degrees of fitness, and that with these different degrees of fitness are propor- 
tioned different degrees of blessedness in the scale of future rewards. Upon 
this, but on no other supposition—on the supposition that “as one star differ- 
eth from another star in glory, so does one saint in heaven differ from another 
—can full force be ascribed to the language of our text. The apostle points 
out affliction as the agency throngh which the splendours and the joys of the 
future are brought into our possession. He speaks of this affliction as though 
it were actually employed in constructing and shaping our happiness, and 
this is certainly something more than the mere fitting us for its reception. 
“It worketh for us’—an agency whose energy is crippled and chained down, 
if we suppose that it can only work the same in all cases, and that no va- 
riety of result can be ever brought forth. In every instance it can produce 
the glory only by producing fitness. But since various degrees of fitness 
may be produced, who questions that so also there may be various degrees 
of glory? The afiliction that “worketh for us an exceeding weight may 
work for some a “ far more exceeding weight.” Oh, yes; the Christian who 
has here been specially tried, on whom wave after wave of trouble has 
broken, so that life has been one long series of disappointments meekly en- 
dured, and sorrows submissively borne, and pain and toil with humility of 
mind, and almost without flinching in the strength of the Lord, will admit 
that all which he has suffered on earth will heighten the splendours of the 
portion allotted to him through eternity—will swell the tide of happiness that 
shall flow on towards him for ever and ever in the kingdom above. And 
here you feel the beauty and truth and splendour of the expression—“ Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” 

Now in thus bringing out of our text the truth, that there shall be a differ- 
ence in the future portions of the righteous, we place before you one of those 
notices of the invisible world which we purpose, in the second place, to 
extract from the passage. And before we proceed to other notices, we 
would yet dwell awhile on this great fact—a fact full of wonder and of in- 
terest—the fact that there shall be different degrees in the happiness of the 
saints in heaven. We cannot be at all conversant with the dispositions and fa- 
culties of the fellow-men by whom we are encompassed, and not beaware that 
an almost infinite variety may be discovered amongst them; and you may 
readily perceive that if this variety did not exist; if each man’s mind were 
precisely the same, a dull monotony would be introduced by introducing 
uniformity, by putting all on a par—all on an intelligent and intellectual 
level. Yes, and if you limit the survey—it you take in none but those who 
are disciples of Christ, you may perceive that religious men are cast in 
great varieties of mould, so that no one Christian can sit for the portrait 
of the tribe. The lines of distinction are as strongly marked between 
Peter, and James, and Paul, as though they had not been disciples of the 
same faith, the same hope, the same Saviour. And an important advantage 
was gained from this diversity of character. One apostle was fitted for 
engaging in enterprises which would not have suited another, while the 
other occupied a sphere in which the former would have been compara- 
tively out of place, And such a remark is not necessarily confined to those 
who come out into the bold relief of public lite and take’a prominent stand 
in the he of Christianity ; for there are no two Christians who are quite 
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alike as Christians, just as there are no two men who are quite alike as men. 
One is remarkable for his humility, another for his love, a third for the 
vigour of his faith, and a fourth for the warmth of his zeal. It would be 
expecting what is contrary to the experience of every age of the church to 
look for anything like sameness, whether in the nature or the degree of the 
attainments of different believers. And if you look attentively on the things 
which are passing around you, you may discover, and, that too, in instances 
enough to warrant your laying it down as a rule, that God places each Chris- 
tian just where there is scope for his particular gifts. Vigorous faith stands 
out where the burning love would be overlooked, and the fiery zeal stirs 
with a fire just where the singular humility would be borne down. If there 
were no difference amongst Christians; if they were all just alike, the 
church would lose that beauty which springs from an admixture of cha- 
racter, and that power which results from variety of object. Is it then, we 
ask you, to be for a moment imagined that the pure spiritual world alone 
should not consist of this wonderful diversity and thus subvert alike the beauty 
and the power? Shall death produce over the whole face of humankind that 
uniformity—we might dare to call it monotonous aspect—against which God 
has now marvellously provided by an unbounded display of his love and his 
might ; while it is undeniable that over every province of his empire with 
which we have any acquaintance, he has liberally spread the riches of his 
grace, producing an immeasurable variety of being, and ordering that from 
this variety shall result the fairness, and the symmetry, and the strength of 
the whole. Unless there be direct scriptural evidence against it, we must 
conclude that the world which is yet hidden from our view is full of the like 
splendid diversity. I must conclude that it is not only while they move on 
this contracted stage, that men have different parts to perform, and different 
capacities qualifying them for the discharge; but that when a mightier scenery 
shall spread before them ; when they shall assist, as assist they shall, in the 
administering that unbounded empire which in the fulness of days Christ 
Jesus is to set up, then also shall each have his separate office, each his 
separate capacity in the kingdom, and every one shall be brimful of honour 
and of happiness. The grasp of this man shall be so much wider than that of 
that, that no comparison can subsist between the quantities which are respec- 
tively contained. This does not interfere in the remotest degree with the 
perfection of the happiness of every justified saint ; for it is not necessary 
to the being perfectly happy that you should be just as happy as all others. 
That being is perfectly happy who has just as much happiness as he is 
capable of enjoying. He is, as we before said, brimful of happiness ; but this 
does not hinder that others around him may present larger capacities for the 
influx of rapture. Yes, and we do believe that so exceeding shall be the 
weight of glory which is laid on God’s more eminent servanis that it would 
come down as an awiul burden on those less qualified for celestial honours, 
and in place of hanging about them in splendour and in majesty it might 
literally crush and overwhelm them. And besides these arguments from 
analogy, you find in Scripture abundant reason for the opinion, that in 
hell the quantity of misery is not the same to all, and that in heaven the 
quantity of happiness is not the same to all. The misery of all the lost will 
be perfect ; the happiness of all the saved will be perfect ; but by being 
enormous in guilt, we may increase the capacity for pain; and by being 
eminent in piety, we may increase the capacity for pleasure. And on no other 
supposition could we ever understand Christ’s saying—“* But whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea.” How better? Better to be suddenly cut off, and 
have the wild waves roll over you than to be a living thing, girt round with 
invitations of mercy. It could not be better on the supposition that the 
man might possibly repent ; and therefore this supposition was not enter- 
tained by the Redeemer. But it was better that the sinner should die at 
once than live on to commit an aggravated crime. Why better? Except 
because the punishment incurred by the latter offence would ae greater 
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than that incurred by the former. And therefore it was better for the 
sinner to have gone down into the pit ere the fiercer penalties had been 
fastened on his portion. And thus we seem to prove degrees of misery. And 
as to degrees of happiness, we may all remember that when James and John 
asked of Jesus the right hand and the left hand seats in his kingdom, he did 
not tell them there were no such places of pre-eminence: on the contrary, he 
allowed their existence, by saying—“It shall be given to them for whom it 
is prepared of my Father.” Here then it is that we have that connection 
between the present and the future, which, as we have showed you, must be 
traced, if we would enter at all into the plan of God’s dealings. The man 
who is setting himself to work evil, who is carrying it with a high hand and 
a brazen front against the Lord of the whole earth—oh, it were comparatively 
little to say of him that he is shutting himself up to a certain and a fearful 
destruction. The truth is that his iniquity is actually working for him an- 
guish. He gives not way to an unruly desire, he allows not a wicked thought, 
without enlarging the power of his final tormentors. By every exhibition of 
passion ; by every indulgence in an unhallowed craving ; by all the misdoings 
of a hardened or dissolute life, he may literally be said to fasten on the dark- 
ness of his future destiny the goads and stings with which an avenging 
ministry shall madden his spirit. He lays up food for self-reproach ; he 
widens the field over which memory will shower bitterness, and brings down 
a black harvest of remorse. He teaches the worm to be ingenious in excru- 
ciation. “For some men,” as the apostle saith—and it is a wonderful expres- 
slon—“ are wise to do evil.” And thus, his iniquities opening, as it were, 
fresh inlets for vengeance, with the growth of his wickedness will be the 
growth of his punishment. And at last it will appear that his resistance to 
convictions, his neglect of opportunities, his determined enslavement to evil, 
nee actually worked for him “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of” 
espair. 

And when we recur to the right application of our text, we may make out 
precisely the same connection between the present and the future. Affliction 
increases every grace in the Christian character. It gives us scope for the 
exercise of faith, love, hope, and humility, such as could not be afforded by any 
other discipline ; and forasmuch as there are different degrees of happiness 
hereafter, and to these there must becorresponding degrees of fitness, it may 
well come to pass that by peculiar chastisement, God trains some of his people 
for peculiar glory. We should conclude indeed rashly if whenever we saw a 
believer more than ordinarily tried, we set him down as designed for one of 
the highest places in heaven : for we cannot tell what degree of training an 
individual may require in order to his being fitted for the lowest place in 
heaven. But putting together the simple proposition, that there are degrees 
of happiness above, and that affliction is one of the chief modes of discipline 
by which God prepares men for happiness, it follows most necessarily that 
the sufferings we endure may have an effect in lifting us higher up in the 
seale, fitting us for a loftier throne, a richer crown, a nobler heritage ; and 
thus may the apostle’s words most literally come true—* For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” ‘i 
_ Now this notice in regard of varieties of occupation and of happiness, 
is not the only one which our text may be said to put forth of the unseen 
world. ‘There is, for example, much material for thought in the hint that 
affliction at the most is “light 7’ and at the longest “but for a moment.” 
Indeed, we can hardly expect that such verdicts will be delivered or assented 
to while we are on earth. The soul must be in glory before they can be 
pronounced with a deep and actual feeling of their truth. Who amongst the 
children of sorrow can thoroughly feel, that let affliction be as heavy as it may 
it is still only light, and though it last for year after year, it is still only for a 
moment ? We know indeed that, comparatively, all affliction is light ; but this 
does not prevent our feeling it press on us ponderously. We know that time 
is but an instant when contrasted with eternity ; but, nevertheless, its years if 


eee by sorrow, will appear to us slow and protracted, so that we 
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can scarcely attain to anything more than a theoretic acknowledgment—the 
confession of faith rather than of experience—that afiliction is but light 
in its pressure, and but momentary in its duration. We take, therefore, the 
confession or declaration of our text as belonging to the future more strictly 
than to the present, and we think that there is opened to us a beautiful pic- 
ture of the invisible state when we are told that the glorified saints shall 
feel all mortal affliction to have been “ light,” and “only fora moment.” It 
just seems as though these saints were privileged to sit on a high citadel of 
triumph, canopying eternity, and from this, their noble elevation, they look 
down upon the scenery through which their pilgrimage led them ; and as the 
fitful gleam of sunlight comes out upon the troubled creation, each sees one 
dark mote floating in the beam, and then lost in the cloud ; and each declares 
that this mote was the whole of his earthly burden ; and that the single flash 
of sunshine measured the length of his days. Thus everything around them 
shall be of so colossal a stature; glory shall be on so gigantic a scale, and 
duration be measured by such immeasurable standards, that the mountains of 
the earth shall have dwindled into points, and its ages into beats of the pen- 
dulum. And forasmuch as I know that nothing has greater power over the 
human mind, than contrast, so that we can overlook one thing, however vast, 
if set side by side with another far vaster, I gather from this evanescence, 
this nothingness of sorrow and of time, that the portion of the glorified saints 
is literally stupendous. Itis not poetry with all the melody of its breathings ; 
it is not oratory with all the power of its rushings which can work up to me 
a more surprising delineation of heaven than I find in the fact, that of the 
heap of human woe it shall be said it was “ light,” and of the course of human 
days, it was “ but for a moment.” 

And neither is this ali which may be derived from our text in the way of 
notices of the invisible world. We may observe to you. in order to the ob- 
taining a better glimpse of things within the veil, that the aim of the creature 
has always been independence. Our first parents desired to be as gods; and 
their descendants have always imitated them in the wish and endeavour to 
soar above their sphere, and do without their Creator. But one thing may 
always have been observed—the nearer men have risen in their own estima- 
tion to the attainment of independence, the deeper and the darker has been 
their bondage. When they have most fancied and boasted themselves free, 
then have they been most thoroughly the servants and the slaves of iniquity. 
And we may believe that one great object of the whole of God’s lengthened 
dealings with our race has been to prove the nothingness of the creature, by 
placing him in variety of estates, in none of which he is able to sustain himself. 
And when the whole business of this creation shall have been wound up, and 
the fact of the creature’s dependence most incontrovertibly established, we 
may well believe that the lesson thus painfully and wofully taught shall be 
continually in the view of the glorified multitude. In short, shall they not be 
conscious that it not only brought them to glory, but that Christ also sup- 
ports them in glory? Shall they not feel, and will it not be their privilege 
to feel that they will lean on Jesus in their triumph just as they leant 
on Jesus in their trials? We find an intimation of the kind in the ex- 
pression—a “weight of glory.” The Greek word is always used of some- 
thing massive and hard to be borne; and it seems implied that the glory 
itself will be so ponderous that the saints will need help in sustainingit. In 
other words, they will be 10 more able to do without Christ in wearing their 
crown, than they could do without Christ in winning their crown. And as I 
think on glory being actually a “weight”—an “exceeding”—a “far more 
exceeding weight,’ there arises before me the image of Christ discharging 
through eternity the functions of head towards his mystic body the church ; 
and heaven wears a richer, a lovelier, a more enduring aspect in the eyes of 
the believer, because he learns that Christ will be there what Christ is here 
—all in all’’ to the soul—himself the gladness, and himself the strength. 

We do not say that we have exhausted this subject. It is a great topic of 
discourse, and we commend to your private meditations the several truths 
over which we have hastily passed. The things of Almighty a appear 
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altogether to a disadvantage when compared with the things of the world ; 
for the one being objects of faith, and the other objects of sight, pleasure 
has the senses on its side; whilst religion cannot bring them toitsaid. Yet 
are ye so cold, children as ye are of immortality—have ye so lowered your- 
selves to the level of the brute that nothing will stir you to energy but what 
you see‘and what you touch? Ye are as certain that there is a heaven in 
which the bliss is unspeakable as ye would be if God permitted you to gaze 
on the wall of jasper and the street of gold.’ Ye are as certain that there is. 
a hell in which the woe ig tremendous, as ye would be if the earth opened 
before you as you walked, and flame and deep wailing came up. Shall then 
the gratification of an appetite be balanced against all this certainty, or the 
gaining the wretched breath of popular favour, or the amassing more wealth, 
that your heirs may be better pleased when you are coffined in the dust? We 
call on you as calculating men—men who know how to set one thing against 
another—to show a little of that practical wisdom which would blush to set 
the sandgrain to weigh down the mountain. You may say to me, that in 
speaking thus, I am only speaking truisms. I know it. I am speaking 
truisms ; and ye may be almost weary of hearing such commonplace truths. 
Yes, my brethren—yes, indeed it isa truism. It is a commonplace truth that 
hundreds on every side of us are bartering to destroy their immortality all 
for some gewgaw of folly and the pleasure of a moment. And so far as ye are 
all concerned, we desire in God’s strength—we want to make it nota common 
truth. We want to bring uncommonness into the fact. We want you to 
help in destroying the truism. We want each of you to be able to affirm— 
This does not apply to me—this does not hold good of me. Would that 
hell really alarmed you ; would that heaven really allured you! But God is 
able to turn every heart ; and to his Spirit we commend you all. Those who 
are yet indifferent, may they be speedily roused to anxiety. Those who are 
followers of them that “ through faith and patience inherit the promises,” may 
they be animated with the noble ambition of obtaining a place amongst spirits 
of chief renown. Let us fight earnestly ; let us run vigorously ; let us stir 
up all the energies of grace, both in doing and in suffering that our reward 
in heaven may not be small. Jesus our Judge is coming; he has rewards 
with him of every size ; and the nature and weight of our crown shall cor- 
respond with the pain and labour which have marked our dedication to his 
service—* Behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me to give every 
man according as his work shall be.” 
652 
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** And it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment: so Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many, and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation.”—Hebrews ix. 27, 28. 


WE consider these verses deserving of special attention, not only on account 
of the facts which they respectively assert, but on account of the corres- 
pondence which seems affirmed between the facts in the one verse and those 
in the other verse. And you cannot separate the verses without manifest 
injury to the argument of the apostle ; for the fact, that “it is appointed unto 
men once to die,” is evidently made to answer to another fact, that “Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many ;” and again, that “after death 
comes the judgment,” answers to Christ’s appearing “the second time, with- 
out sin unto salvation.” We must not, therefore, in discoursing on these 
verses, content ourselves with separately examining the statements which 
they contain ; besides this, we must endeavour to trace the connection or 
correspondence—to show that the mediatorial work, of which St. Paul speaks 
in the second verse, was shaped with the distinct purpose of its being 
adapted to the appointment which is commemorated in the first verse—“ As 
it is appointed unto men once to die, so Christ was once offered.” It would 
be hard to say why thereshould be this antithesis of the facts, unless each 
were in some degree illustrative of the other. 

But we shall henceforward assume this, and treat the passage, as we have 
already said it should be treated, on the supposition that there is a corres- 
pondence between the facts stated in the respective verses; so that it is 
because men die but once and have but once to be judged, that Christ died 
but once and will but once re-appear. And therefore, without further pre- 
face, we proceed to address you on the several statements which are here made 
by St. Paul, considering, in the first place, what is appointed unto men; and 
in the second place, what is affirmed of the Redeemer ; but endeavouring all 
along to trace and establish that connection which we have supposed to exist 
between the two. 

Now there are few things which more strike a reflective mind, one which 
seriously ponders the relation of the creature to the moral Governor of the 
universe, than that the period of human probation should be so short, when 
compared with the period of recompense. We are placed on the earth for 
at most a few years, while we are informed that the consequences of our 
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actions extend themselves through eternity. There seems, at first sight, 
little or nothing of proportion between the thing done and the penalty in- 
curred ; and, accordingly, it is no unfrequent argument with those, who wish 
to get rid of the plain statements of Scripture, that it cannot be just to visit 
the momentary gratification of a passion with everlasting pains ; and that 
therefore it may well be expected that there will come at length a termina- 
tion of the torments of the lost. Weneed hardly pause to observe to you, 
that in every such reasoning there is a grievous forgetfulness of the very 
nature of sin, as committed against an infinite Being; for it is impossible 
that any sin should be inconsiderable, seeing that it offers violence to all the 
attributes of God, however insignificant, it may appear in itself. But never- 
theless, we are free to own, that had not Scripture been definite on the point, 
there would have seemed nothing wild in the supposition that men might be 
admitted to other states of probation, and that the whole of their eternity 
would not be made dependent on the single trial they pass through on earth. 
We do not know that we have a right to refer it to anything else, but a divine 
appointment, that those who fail in the single trial are not allowed to try 
again, so that no opportunity is afforded for endeavouring to retrieve what 
is lost ; but certainly the statements of the Bible are sufficiently explicit, and 
leave no room for the supposition that the present life is to be followed by 
other periods of probation. “It is appointed unto men once to die and after 
this the judgment ;” and the judgment, as delineated in the figures and asser- 
tions of Holy Writ, closes up God’s dealings with the human race in its pro- 
bationary character, and is followed by nothing but one interminable dis- 
pensation of happiness or misery. So that if there be but one death, and that 
one succeeded by the judgment without the intervention of new seasons of 
trial, it is evident that man’s portion for eternity is to be decided exclu- 
sively by what he now does on the earth; that in the brief space of his pre- 
sent life, he is to lose or secure everlasting glory. And is there in this any 
just ground of complaint, any thing that can be proved at variance with 
either the wisdom or mercy of God? We know that at first thought the 
persuasion will be, that if the appointment were somewhat less rigid, if men 
might die twice in place of only once, so that having failed in the ee trial 

they might return to the second with all the experience derived from havin ; 
actually entered the invisible world, there would be a vast increase in me 
numbers of the righteous ; and we may possibly marvel that no further oppor- 
tunity should be granted, when the result would be to throng heaven with a 
mightier multitude. But even if you put out of sight that sufficient has been 
done for every man in his present state of probation, we can have no ri ht 
to wonder ; and we see strong ground for questioning whether there ees 
be any such increase in the number of the righteous as you are inclined to 
suppose. We rather think, if it had been appointed to men to die twice fa 

more would die eternally than now, that it is appointed unto men ae 
once. “ What,” you will say to me, “if those wretched Spirits who are n ‘ 
in the separate state, suffering torture in the certainty that their d ned 
is past, and that the judgment will everlastingly award them ago 
measure—if these spirits might return to their bodies, and reconstructed 

be once more plied with the ministrations of the gospel, would they not ny 
searce a solitary exception, be earnest in living soberly and ‘ptteeial : 
and would not their presence work so strongly on those who had not vat 


died the first death, that th i . 
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dare to set at nought the law of his God ?” Why, my brethren, you are to 
remember that we have the strong statement of Scripture, that if one were 
now to return from the dead, he would work no conviction on those who re- 
mained unpersuaded by Moses and the prophets; so that as to the effect 
which would be wrought on the living by the presence of men who had 
actually entered the invisible world, we may well believe it would be far 
from considerable. It would be so commona thing to be brought into contact 
with these messengers from another state, that it would not be so startling as 
if a dead man were now suddenly to appear ; and yet even this, we learn on 
the authority of Christ, would not be effectual in persuading to repentance. 
Nay, you may consider, that if men were assured of a second season of pro- 
bation, there would be an almost certainty of their frittering away the first. 
If it were appointed unto men to die twice, what would be our hold on you 
who had not yet died once! If even now, when we tell you, if you die in 
your sins you are everlastingly lost, we are heard with indifference, and pro- 
duce no abiding effect, what would it be if you had the thorough assurance 
that though you threw away the present opportunity, another would yet be 
vouchsafed ? Indeed, if you could die twice, we could hope to produce no 
moral impression on any man who had not yet died once. So that we should 
have to seek the righteous almost exclusively among those upon whom the 
first death had passed. And here, perhaps, you think we should find them 
in great numbers. We do not believe it. These men would enter on their 
second season of probation, with a conscience hardened and seared by the 
despite done to God through the whole of their first. It is true, they would 
have been made to taste something of the recompense of sin, and that there- 
fore, they would be their own witnesses to the stern consequences of per- 
sisting in evil; but in a short time the testimony of sense wears away, and 
it becomes nothing more than the testimony of faith ; and the man who is 
impervious to God’s threatenings might easily become proof against his own 
recollections. And then you are to consider, that with this hardened con- 
science, and this ever-strengthening tendency to forgetfulness of their suf- 
ferings, they have before them the prospect of another long life, and, there- 
fore, are as likely as ever to procrastinate. Throughout the second life, they 
would be nearly in the same circumstances as ourselves, though probably 
with more blunted sensibilities. They would know that a death, whose day 
was uncertain, must terminate all power of securing happiness throughout 
eternity ; and if this knowledge be without effect upon thousands amongst 
ourselves, there is no reason for supposing that it would be more influential 
on those who had died once; indeed, there is more reason for the contrary 
supposition—of a more protracted resistance to God, and therefore the for- 
mation of more inveterate habits. And to all this you must add, that if any 
of those who had returned from the invisible world were to manifest indif- 
ference as to the saving of the soul, the effect would be immeasurably dis- 
astrous; for it would be considered that their conduct proved that the 
punishments of another life were far from intolerable, seeing that those who 
had experienced them were not to be awed by the danger of the second and 
the everlasting sentence. And if there were even but few who thus seemed 
to give evidence that there was nothing very terrible in the retributions of 
the future, multitudes would eagerly conclude that God’s threatenings were 
worse than his inflictions; and if, as we have supposed, in place of the 


few, it should be the many, who acted in their second probation as they had 
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done in the first, we can imagine no more probable result than the rapid 
extinction of the fear of the Almighty. And if you combine the separate 
consequences which we have thus endeavoured to sketch, and of which we 
think you cannot question the likelihood, you must allow we have great 
cause to admire the Divine wisdom and goodness in the appointment which 
ig mentioned in the first verse of our text. Indeed, we are free to allow, that 
on acursory glance, it might be thought a more advantageous arrangement 
that another trial should be granted to men who had once failed, and that 
since the consequences of failure are to extend to eternity, the period of pro- 
bation should not be limited to a solitary life. There is something startling 
in the fact, that the actions of a few years are to decide a man’s portion for 
everlasting ages. We are tempted to ask, whether it would not have been 
more worthy of infinite benevolence, had opportunity been afforded of re- 
pairing the error, so that the vast stakes of eternity might not have been 
hazarded on a single cast. But when you observe how the knowledge that 
the second trial if granted must operate to produce utter recklessness 
throughout the whole period of the first, and how the habits thus acquired 
would tend to the making men as careless of the soul after their return from 
the grave as before they had entered it ; and when you further consider that 
if ever infidelity had a plausible argument, it would be furnished by those 
who after tasting of God’s wrath could continue to brave it, as though expe- 
rience proved a mighty exaggeration of the denunciations of vengeance, why, 
you must, we think, allow that in this as in every other respect the Creator 
has consulted for the welfare of his creatures; you must confess that the 
protracting the period of probation, and breaking it into separate portions 
would only be likely to increase the amount of ungodliness, and cover the 
earth with yet more hardened and dissolute inhabitants. And thus, how- 
ever melancholy the truth, that the thousands who have died in impenitence 
are allowed no further opportunities of returning to God, you must receive 
it as an evidence of Divine loving-kindness that not twice, but once—once 
and only once—* it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the 
judgment.” 

We now advance to the statements in the second verse of our text, between 
which and those of the first we are to search for such a correspondence as 
may justify the form of expression which the apostle adopts. It will not be 
necessary that we insist on the great doctrine of the atonement, which is 
evidently affirmed by the words under review. We may suppose you ail 
to allow, that when St. Paul speaks of Christ as “offered to bear the sins 
of many,’ you have represented the Mediator’s death as a sacrificial act, 
Christ having borne the sins of men in the sense of being their atonement ; so 
that by the oblation of himself he satisfied the justice and exhausted the 
penalties of God’s violated law. Without, therefore, enlarging on points on 
which we may suppose you to be agreed, we shall lay the stress where the 
apostle seems to lay it, on the fact that “Christ was once offered ;” a fact 
which is made to answer to the other, that “it is appointed unto men once 
to die.” 

We wish you again especially to observe how the apostle sets these facts one 
against the other. You strip his expressions of all force, unless you suppose 
that the appointment of a single death proves in some way the sufficiency of 
a single sacrifice. Why was Christ offered but once? Because “it is ap- 


pointed unto men once to die.” This seems evidently the drift of the com- 
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pe before us; just as though his single sacrifice might not have sufficed 
ad there been successive deaths of the same individual ; or rather, (forzwe 
are bound to take heed that we do not even in appearance put a limit to the 
virtues of Christ’s single sacrifice,) St. Paul states in the one verse what was 
the condition of man, and to what he was exposed in consequence of sin, 
and then he shows in tke other verse that Christ had done precisely what 
was needed in order to man’s deliverance and happiness. The one verse is 
the law, requiring that man should die and be then eternally condemned ; 
the other verse is the gospel, proclaiming an arrangement through which 
death is abolished and judgment may issue in nothing but salvation. And 
by putting the one verse in opposition or contrast with the other, St. Paul 
affirms the precision with which the provisions of the gospel meet the de- 
mands of the law ; the former, so answering to the latter as to prove them 
constructed for the purpose of setting man free. 

Man was under sentence of death ; that death was to be followed by ever- 
lasting condemnation. If, then, satisfaction was to be made to the broken 
law of God, so that the sentence might be repealed, and forgiveness, yea, fa- 
vour, extended to man, all would be done which the emergency asked, and 
that which made the satisfaction would leave nothing incomplete, nothing to 
be supplied from other sources. Now the satisfaction made by the one sa- 
crifice of Christ effected all this ; death was abolished and immortality re- 
stored. Hence there remained no place for a second sacrifice. So comprehen- 
sive were the effects of the one oblation of Christ, so adequate in its virtues 
to all the exigencies of the human condition, that therefore might the apostle 
well begin the second verse of our text with the word “so,” understanding it 
to be in answer to that state of things, and for a remedy against it. 

Again, we affirm that no better account can be given of the two verses, 
than that which represents the first as containing the demands of the law, 
and the second as containing the provisions of the gospel. The one is set 
against the other, to show how thoroughly the provisions of the gospel meet 
the demands of the law. The whole appointment of vengeance might be 
gathered into two articles, the death and the judgment ; that the soul should 
be separated from the body, the body left to corruption, and the soul snm- 
moned to atribunal where it must receive sentence of everlasting misery 
and wrath. This was the sum, the appalling sum, of the penalties which man 
incurred by disobedience to God; it is appointed to men once to die, and 
after this the judgment. And then there stood forth a surety for the lost, a 
surety so capable of suffering in their stead, and of being a propitiation for 
their sins, that by one offering of himself, he could redeem the whole race 
from the curse which had fastened on both body and soul. We dare affirm, 
that if more had been needed, more would have been done; he who had con- 
sented to humble himself and to lay aside his majesty, and who moved on 
the earth as a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, would not have de- 
clined additional anguish, if what he endured had not satisfied justice. Ay, 
and so confident a right have we to the immenseness of that love which 
was felt for human kind, that we may be sure that had a second sacrifice 
been necessary, a second sacrifice would not have been withheld ; but there 
remained nothing that love with all its anxiety could suggest, which has not 
been done for the welfare of its objects. The one death of the Mediator threw 
life into the dead, and gaining for him the office of judge, secured the final 
acquittal of all that believe on his name. And therefore might the apostle 
glory in this one death, and therefore might he magnify it in comparison 
with the oft repeated sacrifices of the Mosaic economy ; therefore might he 
insist on the fact that Christ was to die only once, as overwhelming evidence 
of the awful dignity of the surety, for that myriads were to be quickened 
through one death,—the past, the present, the future being alike pervaded 
by the energies of one expiatory act. Oh! this proved that divinity was com- 
bined with suffering humanity ; for how could the endurances of any finite 
being extend themselves through all time, placing themselves, as it were, to 
the account of Adam and his every descendant, and be of equal and irresis- 
tible efficacy, ages before and ages after they were actually yoo And 
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if (to return once more to the illustration of the comparison in our text,)— 
if it be indeed true that the one sacrifice of Christ does meet the whole 
case of fallen humanity, leaving no demand unsatisfied, no want unsupplied, 
no curse unrepealed, might not the apostle well set the single death of net 
Redeemer against all the consequences of transgression? Yea, when he ha 

summed up these consequences in one emphatic statement, might he not 
justly give, as the antagonist to such a statement, an account of the media- 
torial work, and thus institute a comparison, in which the fact, that Christ 
was once offered and will once again appear, answers to another fact, that 
“it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the judgment.’ ; 

But we have not yet directed your attention to the particular terms in 
which St. Paul speaks of the second coming of Christ; but, as we now enter - 
on the season of Advent, it is the more important that we should advert 
tothem. You will observe that Christ is said to have been once offered “to 
bear the sins of many ;” and by “many” we may probably here, as in other 
places, understand al] ; seeing that “Christ took away the sin of the world, 
and was thereby the Redeemer of all, though he will be the Saviour of none 
but true believers. And this distinction seems indicated by the words under 
review. Though Christ had borne the sins of all, and thus placed forgive- 
ness within the reach of all, only a portion of those for whom he died will 
accept what he offers, and therefore it will not be to all, but only to such as 
“look for him, that he will “appear a second time without sin unto salva- 
tion.” He has made such full provision for the acquittal and acceptance of 
sinners, that the last judgment might be but one glorious consignment of 
immortal spirits to everlasting happiness ; but forasmuch as numbers in every 
age will neglect the proffered salvation, the last judgment must be the dis- 
tribution of opposite allotments, and whilst many look with confidence to- 
wards Him who sits on the throne, many must shrink away with terror from 
his face. And certainly we are greatly concerned in ascertaining, whether 
this second coming of Christ shall be unto ourselves a joyful or a fearful 
event. Though the apostle speaks of Christ’s appearing only with reference 
to one class of persons, it is not that any class shall fail to behold the Judge 
of quick and dead. To those who look for him, and to those only, will he 
appear a second time “ without sin unto salvation ;” but to all others, to those 
who look not for Him, will he equally appear, though not unto salvation ; 
for, “behold,” saith the Evangelist, “he cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see him, and they also which pierced him; and all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him.” 

We wish you especially to observe what the characteristic is, by which St. 
Paul describes the parties who are to obtain salvation at the second coming 
of the Lord. It is not to those who believe in him, it is not to those who 
love him, but to those who “look for him,” that Christ will appear the second 
time “without sin unto salvation.” We do not say that those who look for 
him can fail to be also those who believe in him and love him ; but it is quite 
another question, whether faith may not be so weak, and love so languid, 
that there is little or nothing of that “ earnest expectation” of which St. Paul 
speaks. We dare not decide that where faith is so weak and love so lan- 
guid, there is no looking for Christ, the individual shall not be approved in 
the great day of his second coming; but this at least we are bound to state 
to you, that the second coming of Christ, an event not to be confounded with 
every man’s death, is that for which the church is bidden to wait and watch, 
and that the prophets and apostles proved by their writings, that their hopes 
rested on this event as the great consummation, associating with it the full 
accomplishnent of the most magnificent promises. You do not find that it 
was the day of death, for which the apostles longed, or on which they strove 
to fix the minds of their converts, as though descending into the grave were 
itself to be desired: on the contrary, it was for “the redemption,’ and not 
the dissolution of the body, that St. Paul waited. Had it been possible, he 
would have desired to be found amongst the living when Christ re-appeared ; 
that, “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” he might be changed and 
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could feel that he should be advantaged by death,because to be “absent!from 
the body was to be present with the Lord ;” but, nevertheless, he well knew 
that happiness was to be imperfect while the soul was separated from the 
body, and that not until Christ descended as the resurrection and the life, to 
quicken the dust of his saints, could there be that fulness of joy which he 
purchased for his followers ; and, therefore, were his thoughts drawn onwards 
beyond the grave, and that for which he longed was the visible assumption 
by Christ of the sceptre of this earth ; the return of the Mediator, not as a 
man of sorrows, but as King of kings, to destroy every enemy and to set 
up universally the dominion of righteousness. 

This it was to look for the Saviour, to be in the attitude of watchfulness 
and prayerful expectation of the day, when the sign of the Son of man should 
be seen in the heavens. You must perceive a vast difference between this 
and the being in a state of preparation for death. The second coming of 
Christ has been so lost sight of by the church, or rather it has been referred 
to so distant a time with which the living cannot possibly have concern, that 
there is hardly to be found amongst us what may with justice be delineated 
as a looking for the Lord. There are any whose thoughts dwell much on 
their going to Christ ; how few whose thoughts dwell on Christ’s coming to 
them! Yet, certainly, in strict truth, only these latter can be said to be 
looking for the Lord, to be expecting his second appearing. And you are 
not to think that we herein draw an unimportant distinction. We will 
bring it to the test. Would those who profess to be looking forward with 
composure and even hepe to death,—would they be delighted if they knew 
that what the Scripture calls the second advent of Christ was about to take 
place? Would it be a real pleasure to them to be assured that a vast change 
was on the point of being introduced into the whole arrangements of human 
affairs, so that the world was no longer to go on as it has been left to go on 
for many centuries past, but that a stop would be put to the activities of 
trade, and the intriguings of ambition, and the plans of aggrandizement, and 
the men of all ranks, and all countries, and all kingdoms would joia in the 
one work of praising and serving the Lord our Redeemer? It is hardly, per- 
haps, an uncharitabie supposition, that many who believe that a change such 
as this is at some time or other to pass on the globe, would rather that it 
should not happen during their lives. It may be doubted whether many of 
our Christian merchants would like the sudden introduction of such a state 
of things, where there should be no place for commerce; whether many of 
our Christian lawyers would hail with delight the complete cessation of liti- 
gation ; and whether many of our Christian men in general, would experience 
a rapturous sensation in hearing there was about to commence an era of ab- 
solute purity, the world with allits seductions departed from the scene, and 
even on the bells of the horses, there being, as the prophet saith—“ holiness 
unto the Lord.” It is one thing to dwell with something like complacency 
on the thought of being removed into another world when we have quite 
done with this, and of entering on a new state of being, with new faculties 
and new objects of pursuit; but it is altogether a different thing to feel a 
willingness for an immediate and thorough alteration in the present scene— 
a consciousness that it would only be the fulfilment of our warmest desires, 
if while yet in the flesh we were separated from all which now addresses 
itself to the passions of the flesh, and consecrated so entirely to the duties 
of a spiritual priesthood, that though living on the earth we should have no 

art in what are now its occupations. He who is looking for the Lord must 
be full of desire to have all around him made fit for the Lord. It is not 
enough for him that when he is gone from this world he shall pass into a 
better ; it would be the accomplishment of his most ardent wish if while he 
is using this world it were purged from all evil, turned into a world in which 
Christ might reign, though that must be a world where nothing worldly 
could exist. 

And it must become us to examine, with all diligence, whether we be of 
those who are expecting or looking for the Lord, seeing that it will be only 
unto such that he will appear a second time, ‘‘ without sin unto salvation ; 
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we must be deceiving ourselves, if we try our condition by any ‘lower test. 
Again, we press it earnestly on your attention, that the coming of Christ so 
often mentioned in Scripture, is not, the death of each individual, just as 
though it might be said that Christ comes (so far as each is concerned) when 
that individual dies. To die is to go to Christ in heaven; but this is not the 
same thing with Christ’s return to earth. Therefore am I looking for the 
Lord, not when I am listening for the stealthy tread of approaching sickness, 
or listening for the footsteps of those who are to bear me to the grave; but 
when I hearken to the chariot wheels of the Judge, as he comes down in pomp 
with ten thousand times ten thousand of his train. I am looking for the 
Lord, not when expecting removal from this earth, and regarding it as a scene 
with which I am to have no further concern; but when anticipating delight- 
edly the turning the globe into one mighty temple, in which Christ shall be 
worshipped and his saints shall minister. 

‘‘To them that look for him shall he appear the second time, without sin 
unto salvation.”” ‘‘ Without sin.’”’ How are we to understand this? Was he 
not without sin at his first appearing? Assuredly he was. But when he ap- 
peared the first time, it was to take on him all our sins, to bear the weight of 
imputed transgression. But when he shall appear a second time, it will not 
be to suffer for sin and sustain its penalties ; he will come as a Judge and not 
as a Surety; to execute, not to bear punishment; to bestow, not to purchase 
everlasting happiness. The Mediator shall not personally be more free from 
sin, (that were impossible,) but he shall not re-appear to offer sacrifice 
and make reconciliation as the substitute for sinners, but to call to reckoning 
and to distribute portions as the Anointed Lord of life and death. 

And this second coming shall be ‘unto salvation’ to those who look for 
him. Salvation must be incomplete till Christ re-appear. Even those who 
have entered into rest are not yet wholly saved. Their bodies are under the 
power of death, though their spirits repose in the light of God’s presence; 
and the trumpet must sound, and the dust of death must be quickened, ere the 
whole man can be a trophy of Christ’s victory, and salvation be proved co- 
extensive with the ruin, It shall therefore be in the largest sense that Christ’s 
re-appearing shall be “unto salvation.” He came indeed the first time to 
save his people, to offer a sacrifice, to present an obedience through which alone 
salvation could be procured; but it yet remains that the virtues of his inter- 
ference be applied to counteract in all their extent the consequences of apostacy, 
and this is reserved to the second coming of the Lord. Yea, as the souls of 
his people will re-enter their bodies gloriously reconstructed and built for im- 
mortality, Christ shall emphatically “see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied.”’ Then shall be heard a loud voice saying in heaven, ‘“‘ Now is come 
salvation and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his 
Christ.’” All that was lost; oh, far more than was lost in Adam, will then be 
bestowed on the righteous; and the title of the Saviour be vindicated before 
the wondering universe, matter as well as spirit showing itself redeemed from 
the power of the curse. He shall come a second time, and our eyes shall be- 
hold him. The eye of every one of us must look upon the Mediator, as he 
shall descend through all the prodigies of the troubled firmament; and if we 
now look to him by faith as our intercessor, it shall then be nothing terrible to 
us that the sun is darkened, that the stars are falling, as though confounded at 
his presence. He comes to bring salvation unto those who look for him; let 
us lift up our heads with joy, knowing that our redemption draweth nigh. 

Would that none of us might so neglect the Redeemer, as to make his second 
advent terrible! ‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” “In 
the hands of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘in the hands of the Lord isa 
cup; and the wine is red; it is full mixed; and he poureth out of the same; 
as for the dregs thereof the ungodly of the earth shall drink them, and suck 
them out.’’ Therefore, be ye warned in time ! They who have despised merey 
must drink this cup to the very dregs. But be persuaded! “Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found; and when he shall appear a second time, he 
shall — you into everlasting salvation. / 
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“For this cause ought the woman to have power on her head beeause of the angels.”—1 
Corinthians xi. 10, ; 


Turs is one of the obscure passages of Holy Writ ; but it furnishes us with a 
remarkable glimpse of what goes on in the unseen world. The apostle is dis- 
coursing upon the impropriety of women praying or prophecying in the 
church with the head uncovered. A veil on the head, was in those days a 
token of subjection to superiors, and, therefore, St. Paul argues women ought 
to appear in church with a veil, or some such covering on the head in ac- 
knowledgment of being in subjection to men, even as men are in subjection 
to Christ—* But I would have you know, that the head of every man is 
Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the head of Christ is 
God.” A woman then, in our text, it is said bieht to have “ power on her 
head”—* power,” as it would seem being here put for a veil, a token, or 
sign that she is under the power of her husband. But the apostle adds 
another reason why a woman should wear this veil—this emblem of her being 
under the authority of the man whensoever she appears in the worshipping 
assembly. “ A woman ought to have power on her head.” Why? “Because 
of the angels.” What angels? No angelsare expressly mentioned, either evil 
or good, and we can only suppose—but the supposition is borne out by many 
passages of Scripture—that the apostle means us to understand that angels 
are present in these our solemn assemblings, and that, therefore, nothing 
should be done which might offeud good angels, or give advantage to bad. It 
were a shame for a woman to be uncovered in God’s house, lest the “ angels” 
might be grieved and alienated by the impropriety ; and evil angels, on the 
other hand, observing that a wrong thing was done, might be encouraged 
and assisted in fresh attacks, on those who had thus laid themselves open to 
assault, so that on both accounts it follows that the woman “ ought to have 
power on her head because of the angels.” But do you not perceive that this 
being admitted as the interpretation of the passage, there is opened up to us 
a view of what is passing in the invisible world on which we ought to linger, 
and from which we may draw much that will interest and instruct us. We 
have a glimpse of angels struggling together for the mastery; the church, 
and Satan in a combat, and human beings the objects for which they con- 
tend. Weread inthe Book of Revelation of there being “ war in heaven ;” 
and here we have a battle, though so noiselessly carried on that we catch no 
sound of the struggle. , : 
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Come, my brethren, to this ennng? contemplation. We are about to dis- 
course to you of a strife between evil angels and good 5 a strife which is going 
on at this very moment, and in this very place ; but a strife whose scene 18 
the whole of this creation, whose period extends from the first human trans- 
gression to the final resurrection ; but all this, as we shall see, is fairly laid 
before us in the fact, that it is “ because of angels” that a “ woman ought to 
have power on her head.” a : 
There is often much said as to the mysteriousness of the introduction of 
evil, regard being had only to its entrance into the world which we inhabit. 
But in reality the mysteriousness belongs té an earlier stage. It is not very 
wonderful that man should fall, when there was a devil to tempt him ; the 
wonder is that there should have been a tempter. Evil did not originate 
with man, however ready he may have proved himself to assist its propa- 
gation. There may be a great many questions raised in regard to the per- 
mission of evil on this earth ; but there is no difficulty in understanding its 
existence—in accounting for its breaking out among creatures, who had been 
fashioned after the image of God. The difficulty belongs, as we have said, 
toa previous stage—to the actual origin or beginning of evil in the universe. 
And we must be content in a great measure to leave the difficulty where we 
find it; for it is perhaps beyond us to understand how, where there was no 
external temptation, but every thing to minister to obedience and holiness, sin 
could generate itself in the breast of an angelic being, and spring (a giant at its 
very birth) from the loftiest and most magnificent of God’s spotless works. 
Yet such must have been the fact. Though the Bible furnish only brief and 
incidental notices, we sufficiently gather from it that one of a higher order of 
being than our own, created before our own, admitted into the more immediate 
presence of God, originated evil ; rebelling against God, and drawing others to 
join in that rebellion. This was Satan. And it would appear to have been 
through pride that he originally transgressed ; at least we seem warranted in 
inferring this, from the reason which St. Paul gives why a novice should not be 
advanced to the dignity of a bishop—* Lest being lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil.’ Whether it was that Satan envied and 
actually sought to usurp the sovereignty of God, it would not become us to 
attempt to decide ; this is the opinion most popularly entertained, and cer- 
tainly there are reasons which would seem to show it not altogether untenable. 
The temptation with which the devil plied our first parents is likely to afford a 
resemblance to that, which had overcome himself ; and the gist of this was 
“ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ And it is further to be 
observed, that idolatry has been the chief sin, to which in all ages Satan has 
tempted mankind ; as though his great aim was to attract to himself the 
pore due only to God, so that he might in a measure substitute himself 
for God, and thus be upon earth what on the popular supposition he had im- 
piously but vainly striven to be in heaven. But whatever may have been the 
preske object, at which his pride moved Satan to aim, it is certain that it 
rought him into opposition to God, or placed him in a condition of revolt to 
his authority. And it is also certain that he was not solitary in rebellion. 
Tempted himself from within, he probably forthwith set himself to be the 
tempter of others; and with such success, that legions of the heavenly host 
associated themselves with him, and leagued in the daring act of bidding 
defiance to their God. But legions there also were, which stood faithful in 
the midst of the growing apostacy. This we may believe to have been the 
probation of angels ; just as the being tempted to eat of the forbidden fruit. 
was that of our first parents in Paradise. It was now to be determined, 
whether any of those lofty creatures would hold fast their allegiance, or 
whether rank upon rank would yield to temptation and fall away from God. 
We know not whether any special assistances were imparted to those who 
remained firm ; we might rather suppose not, for all were equally on proba- 
tion ; and as with Adam, had he resisted (as he might have done) temptation, 
immortality would have been secured, whereas failing he was given over to 
death, so probably the angels were subjected to a trial which all might have 
vanquished, that those who conquered should henceforward be confirmed in 
their happiness, and those who yielded be consigned to everlasting misery. 
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And it would seem more than probable, that what is delineated in the book 
of Revelation, under the imagery of a battle between the devil and Michael, 
is nothing but that contest between the evil and the good, which took place 
through temptation upon the one side, and resistance upon the other. The 
battle was the battle of principles—apostate angels plying the unfallen with 
solicitations to rebellion, and the untallen withstanding those solicitations 
and maintaining their allegiance. It better suits indeed the purposes of 
poetry to give more of a material character to the conflict, to represent apos- 
tate angels as marshalling themselves to attempt the dethronement of 
‘God, and the faithful rallying round their Maker and upholding his cause. 
There is something very grand and imposing, as you have it in the pages of 
our great poet, in the idea of the heavenly hosts being embattled on some 
vast fieldjof space; and the imagination may be said to revel amid the 
profusion of all that is magnificently stern and gorgeously terrible, when the 
supposition is before it of cherubim and seraphim, angels and archangels, 
clad in celestial panoply, and meeting in hostile shock. But this belongs to 
poetry, not to theology. The more sober interpretation is, that there was a 
war of principles—certain squadrons of the heavenly hosts with Satan at 
their head endeavouring to draw into their own sinfulness the remainder, who 
were faithful to their God. And it gives us a very striking representation 
of the fury and the shock of temptation, that the effort on the part of angels 
to involve others in apostacy should be set forth as the assault of army upon 
army—nothing less than the meeting torrents of hostile battallions being 
stern enough to express the fearful collision. Alas! it is not so with our- 
selves. We know little of what may be called the shock of temptation. 
‘There must be the perfection of holiness, in order to the perfection of this. 
It may help to satisfy us as to what our blessed Saviour endured from temp- 
tation in the struggle maintained with his repugnance to evil—it may help, 
we say, to satisfy us as.to this, that what good angels endured while solicited 
to rebellion, is like the crash when one belted squadron, is sword to sword 
‘with another. But temptation was necessary ; and then it was, according to 
the figurative representation—when good angels had been sufficiently ex- 
posed to the onset of evil—that God interfered as a God of judgment, and 
Bamished from his presence those who disputed his authority. The great 
dragon, you read, was cast to the earth ; and his angels were cast out of heaven, 
‘Oh! mysterious dispensation! Not mysterious that the devil should be 
ejected from the pure and glorious scene, into which he had brought war ; 
but mysterious, that in place of being at once confined to chains of darkness, 
he should have been suffered to plant himself on the earth, and thers pursue 
his machinations against God.. And yet we cannot murmur at this, though 
it hath produced for us that state of things of which we havea glimpse in our 
text. It was a final expulsion, when Satan and his angels were cast out from 
heaven ; there was no mercy, there was no plan of redemption, by which 
the apostate might regain their lost place. But though it was foreknown to 
God that Satan would prevail over man though he had not prevailed over 
Michael and his angels, it was also foreknown that a Mediator would inter- 
pose, and would finally “ destroy all the works of the devil.” It was not to 
hold good of man, when banished from paradise, though it was of angels 
when cast down to earth—*“Neither was there place found any more in 
heaven.” And therefore there can be no ground for arraigning the goodness 
of God, in that the dragon and his angels were allowed to pliant themselves 
there. There was to be ESN age immeasurably more than an equivalent to 
all the evil wrought ; and what charge is there against mercy, when the gift 
of a Saviour in store is set against the allowance of a tempter? Nay, it 
ought to be taken as a great evidence of the goodness of God, that Satan 
was permitted to make war upon man. Is there not reason to think that man 
would have fallen, even supposing that he had never been tempted from 
without? If evil originated spontaneously in heaven, and in the breast of 
one of the highest created intelligences, would it not have originated spon- 
taneously in paradise, in the breast of one who was “lower than the angels ? 

We probably do our nature far too much honour, when we ih he that 


without a tempter there would have been no transgression. And oe had 
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fallen through a temptation purely: from within, nothing external conspiring 
to put terri 3 to the test, his oe would have been parallel to that of the 
devil, of whose sin it was the great aggravation that it was sin without a 
tempter. If we may venture to suppose reasons where none are expressly 
furnished by Scripture, it may have been one cause of the difference between 
God’s dealings with fallen angels and with fallen men, that evil originated 
with fallen angels, and was but propagated through fallen men, and it might 
have taken away this cause of difference, had Satan been denied all access 
to man. Man might not the less have fallen; but falling unassailed from 
without, he might, like the devil, have so fallen as to exclude himself from 
the provisions of redemption. There is then no cause for arraigning, but rather 
for admiring the dealings of God, when the first battle was over and the 
victory rested with Michael and his angels. It is true that the issue of that 
battle was the sending down to this yet unsullied creation a host of spirits, as 
malignant as powerful, bent on thwarting in another seene the purposes of 
that God, whom they had in vain striven and fought against in heaven ; but 
it may have been immeasurably for man’s advantage, that he had those 
spirits as assailants, and therefore was not left to be himself the first to pro- 
fane the earth with evil. The spirits which came against him, were lost 
beyond recovery ; but their attack may have preserved him from the like 
irretrievable doom. -And be this how it may, we know assuredly that if 
Satan and his angels descended to lay waste our creation, they descended also 
to prepare the way for the triumphs of the Redeemer. And it is better to 
have been redeemed, than to have never fallen. It is a higher happiness, 
which is now to be reached ; it is a loftier dignity, to which we now may 
aspire. And if we trace up, as in some sense we may, the fall of man to the 
strange fact that “there was war in heaven,” at least let us confess with all 
thankfulness that from this war has sprung a peace between God and man, 
immeasurably richer and more enrapturing than had the harmony never been 
broken. Aye, if imagination be but idly employed, when it would dress up 
the battle with mortal pomp, and the circumstances of mortal warfare, assu- 
redly the imagination is fruitlessly employed, when it would compute the gain 
to human kind from the issue of the battle. They met, angel to angel, arch- 
angel to archangel, cherubim to seraphim, not as human combatants, with the 
sword and the shield and the spear—but with antagonist principles, righteous- 
ness against sinfulness, obedience against rebellion ; righteousness prevails, and 
then is the mighty tide of evil let loose on our creation ; but there is One to 
* stand in the gap ;” fallen nature is exalted into union with the Divine ; man 
is brought into a closer relationship to Deity, than any of the loftiest order of 
created beings. And oh! if that, which brought Satan as an adversary, 
made way for Christ as a surety and a champion, thanks be to God that 
apostate angels were permitted to come down to earth, when their sin had 
procured their ejectment from heaven. And henceforward we were to be 
the objects of a struggle, so unweariedly continued that it might give oc- 
casion to an apostle’s declaring—“ For this cause ought the woman to have 
power on her head because of the angels.” © 

Now, hitherto we have confined ourselves to the origin, or the commence- 
ment of that conflict, to which we have referred; and it is of first rate im- 
portance that you should be certified as to there being such a conflict ; for it is 
one of the worst forms of modern infidelity, which would throw doubt or denial 
on spiritual agency, endeavouring to resolve into mere figure or parable what 
is affirmed of the operations, whether of the Holy Ghost, or of the devil. The 
devil is a real being, not less real than one of ourselves ; not the less real 
because invisible, for if pure spirituality is to weaken the truth of any being, 
at what point short of atheism can we stop ?—since God is that Being who is 
emphatically a Spirit, “ whom no man hath seen or can see.” And the terms 
which Scripture applies to the devil are so thoroughly personal terms, they so 
belong toa person, so describe the qualities and actions of a person, that any 
process of argument, which should explain away the personality of the devil 
and resolve it into parabolical expressions, might be employed to explain 
away the personality of God, and place us on a universe that owed its origin 
to same The conflict between evil angels and good did not terminate when 
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the dragon and his associates were cast down from heaven. The scene of battle 
was changed ; but the battle did not cease. Our text, if it stood alone, would 
be sufficient witness for this. The battle still rages; the champions of truth 
being so literally sided with by angels of light, and those of falsehood by 
angels of darkness, that it is scarcely a figure of speech to assert that Michael 
and Satan, both heading mighty hosts, meet and mingle in the strife of the war. 
‘There is no longer that direct assault on good angels, which was once made 
by evil, when the effort was to spread apostacy through all the hosts of 
heaven ; we may believe that the angels which “kept their first estate” have 
ever since been placed out of the reach of temptation, so that fallen spirits 
can do nothing towards endangering their happiness. But man is now the 
object of contest. The battle is transferred to his breast: and by good angels 
plying him with motives to righteousness, and evil suggesting all that may 
seduce him to sin, is the struggle carried on, whose issue is to determine 
whether “his place shall be found any more in heaven.” Indeed it is the 
Holy Ghost, by whose power the human soul is quickened, and enabled to 
“fight the good fight of faith ;” but this is in no degree at variance with the 
instrumentality of angels. Angels are God’s “ minsters to do His pleasure,” 
and may be commissioned by the Spirit to conduct much of that agency, 
through which man rises from the death of sin and walks in newness of life. 
They are “sent forth,” as Scripture says, “to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.” Unto them is charge given “to keep the righteous in 
all his ways”—* to bear him up in their hands, lest he dash his foot against a 
stone.” Angels convey the soul of Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom—assemble 
the whole human race before the judgment-seat—and bind up the wicked in 
bundles for the burning. They are thus described as performing great offices 
in the economy of redemption. And when we add the exquisitely touching 
assertion of our Lord, that “there is joy in the presence of the.angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth”-——an assertion which may be said to bring 
down those glorious beings from their lofty estate, and associate them 
through ties of closest sympathy with the very meanest of our alienated race 
—you cannot doubt, invisible though they be, that they encamp about us 
with the most affectionate vigilance, act as guides and guardians in many a 
moment of perplexity and danger, and set themselves unweariedly to coun- 
teract the machinations, through which the devil seeks to make us share his 
shame. For, if Scripture be explicit in representing us as ministered to and 
aided by good angels, it is certainly not less distinct in setting forth the snares 
that are spread for us by evil. ‘ That we may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil,” is the reason given by the apostle for our “putting on 
the whole armour cf God.” His assertion, moreover, is, that “ we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” And “the god of this world” (under which expressive title Satan 
is designated,) is said to be “the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience.” 

The fact, then, is beyond dispute, to all who admit Scripture as the ulti- 
mate appeal, that there is a combat carrying on between the elect angels and 
the fallen, the thing which is contended for being your souls and mine. 
Those souls, which (if you might judge from the baubles for which they are 
continually risked, if not bartered,) must be of less worth than some ephe- 
meral insect, are an object that keeps incessantly at war the powers and 
principalities of the invisible world. 1 marvel not at this. I strip the fact 
of all that gorgeous indistinctness, which is thrown round it by the imagery 
of meeting hosts and embattled myriads; and I fasten on the single truth, 
that every one of us has been “redeemed, not with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” This is the single marvel ; at least, like Aaron’s 
rod, it may justly be said to swallow up every other. That the soul for;which 
Christ died should be an object for which angels contend, this cannot sur- 
prise me ; the multitudes of higher orders of intelligence may well struggle 
tor the acquisition of a spirit, which the Lord of heaven and earth has assumed 
flesh to redeem. But nevertheless there is something wonderfully impres- 
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sive in the thought, that we thus keep up a perpetual conflict in the spiritual 
world. I hear not the noise of the battle, though it may be often at its 
height when all nature is at rest, or I tenant a solitude so profound that I 
seem lost for the time to all material things. Then may Satan be urging me 
with his temptations, circling me with his magic wand, and conjuring up be- 
fore me (as ounce he conjured up before Christ) the phantoms of greatness— 
the sweeping processions of the rich and the beautiful, which go by so ma- 
jestically in the dreams of ambition. And then also may righteous angels be 
busy with my spirit. Theirs is that imagery of death, which comes darkly 
around me, admonishing me of the madness of attaching myself to the shadows 
of this earth; theirs is that long and radiant vista, down which the eye 
travels to the coming eternity, till it rests on things incorruptible and which 
fade not away, stored up for those who are content to be as strangers and 
pilgrims upon the earth. This is the battle; not a battle of which Lean catch 
the din and see the tumult, but nevertheless a battle of which I can feel the 
progress and must determine the issue—the opposite motives, solicitations, and 
inducements, with which I am plied, being the weapons which meet and clash 
within me, and my own yielding on the one side or the other being that which 
is to settle who is to be the victor. And there is not one of you, who may 
not continually trace that the warfare is going on with respect to himself. If 
we believe our text it is going on now. Now, within this structure, in which 
we have assembled for the public worship of our God, have the hosts of 
darkness and of light mustered to the battle. Angels and archangels have left 
their jasper-arched realms which are ever beautiful with the shinings of God’s 
face, and apostate spirits have come up from their lurid abode, that here in 
the sanctuary of the Lord they may struggle for the mastery over undying 
souls, If not, what mean the words “because of the angels?’ what means 
Scripture by “ the manifold wisdom of God being made known by the church 
to principalities and powers ?”’—or what means it by the assertion, that when 
the seed is sown, “then cometh the devil and taketh away the Word 2” 
Let us not be materialists, believing in nothing but what we can handle and 
see. The Bible is our warrant for thinking that the sons and the daughters 
of men are not the alone occupants of this crowded building. Heaven and 
hell have both sent their legions, as though some vast issue were staked on 
the gathering. And wherefore have ye come, bright and radiant forms leav- 
ing the “house not made with hands” for an earthly temple? And where- 
fore, dark and boding figures ! are ye here, where the one true God alone is 
adored? The questions are unanswered, if a reply through mortal sound is 
to be waited for; but not if ye will hearken to the voice of Scripture and of 
conscience. Good angels and evil have assembled—the one to assist, the 
others to counteract the preaching of the gospel. When I address myself 
urgently to any unconverted man, beseeching him by the mercies of God to 
repent and turn from his iniquity, I may be said to cause the carrying of 
the war into his own territory, the assembling in his own breast of the in- 
visible combatants. I know that on one side there are suggestions of danger 
warning against delay, pleading for God and eternity ; I know also that on 
the other are flattering intimations, whispers that there is no need for 
haste, and hints that the preacher overcharges his statement, and that there 
will come no such outbreak of wrath as he ventures to predict from a God 
who is love. And what I now call upon the unconverted man to do, aware as 
he must be of this internal strife, is to give its awfully true and great cha- 
racter to what passes within him. Those movements, which urge you to re- 
pentance, are from ministering angels; those counter-movemen ts, which would 
withhold you from repentance, are from malignant fiends. Which shall pre- 
vail? Nay, it is not a battle, of which you may be merely spectator. It is a 
battle, of whose issue yourself should be arbiter. It is a battle, which shall 
be won or shall be lost by either side, as you yourself shall determine. 

And it might avail, one would think, to move the unconverted to concern 
for his soul, to know that he is thus wrestled for by the loftiest orders in 
creation. We are aware, that some men are more accessible through one 
channel and some through another ; and therefore would we try all varieties 


of a rigid demonstration, and the touching appeal, and the stern 
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threatening, and the historic illustration. We believe it to be our duty to 
strive to be “all things to all men ;” and therefore at one time to lay seige 
to the intellect, at another to the affections—now to deal with the understand- 
ing, and then with the imagination. It is through the avenue of the imagi- 
nation, that we may be said at this moment to attempt our approach. There 
may be unconverted men amongst you on whom a tale of chivalry such as 
sometimes reaches us now in the public prints, would take a firm and instant 
hold—these are they, who, if they heard the. measured tread of the march 
and were told that glittering squadrons advanced to the combat, victory being 
to decide whether the chains of a captive people were to be broken or 
rivetted, would be feverish with anxiety, scarce able to repress their impati- 
ence, eager in prayer to the God of battles that the right might prevail, and 
ready to swell the loud shout that should tell how the fetters were snapped. 
And must all their interest be given to a tale of chivalry? must all their 
sympathy be about the imprisoned, on whose behalf the noble and the brave 
have gone out to a crusade against the armies of the oppressor? Themselves 
are the imprisoned; on their behalf have shining legions, with the wing of 
purple and of gold, set themselves against the hosts of the dark and the ac- 
cursed. In their hands lies the issue of the struggle. Ah! men and brethren, 
ye who have not yet cared anything for the soul, who through that careless- 
ness have wrought the defeat of good angels and strengthened the devices of 
bad, be ye moved by the intense interest which mighty spirits take in you, 
to take some interest in yourselves, and not to throw away that immortality, 
which the unfallen cherubim would have you spend gloriously with them, and 
which fiends are plotting to involve in their own fearful anguish. Ye have 
only now to resolve in the strength of the Lord God Almighty, that ye will 
live for another world and not wholly for the present, that ye will abjure 
the sins that must destroy you and flee to the Saviour who can deliver you; 
and in token how the battle has issued, there shall go up a thrill of delight 
through the heavenly throng, and a new song of triumph shall occupy their 
minstrelsy. Oh, learn, all of you to attach great solemnity to these as- 
semblings in the house of the Lord. The battle is going earnestly forward 
while many of you perhaps are indifferent ; with the vacant look and the 
wandering thought. Ay, and such little things may give advantage on the 
one side or the other! The struggle may take a turn from trifles, and as 
they seem to us, hardly worth a thought. But an apostle could bring all 
that spiritual warfare of which we have been speaking, to bear on a mere 
article of female dress—“ For this cause ought the woman to have power on 
her head because of the angels.” 4 

Yes, our text thus leads us to a glimpse of a continuous strugele—a struggle 
which may be proved either generally or in individual cases. The first 
prophecy, delivered as a solace to Adam and Eve, as with lingering steps 
they left the abode of their innocence, pourtrayed this struggle—a struggle 
between the serpent and the seed of the woman. And through every age, 
with indefatigable perseverance, have the combatants on either side fought 
for the mastery. ‘The final issue may have often seemed to hang in doubt ; 
and there may have been many times inthe history of the church, when 
judging only from appearances its best friends must have expected the ex- 
tinction of Christianity. But the first prophecy was also the first promise. 
It declared that the head of the serpent should be bruised, however in effect- 
ing it the seed of the woman should suffer partial injury. And the promise 
has been fulfilled ; for “Cast down, but not destroyed,” has been the de- 
scription of the church in her seasons of greatest extremity. It is alto- 
gether a wonderful contemplation, that of the conflict between evil and good, 
of which this earth has so long been the theatre. I know not whether any 
thing of the like struggle is going forward in other sections of the universe ; 
but here it may be almost said to be visible, notwithstanding the spirituality 
of the agency through which it is maintained. The “prince of the power of 
the air,’ he who has dominion in the element which surrounds us, and who 
weaves it into the gorgeous meteors, whereby the unstable are attracted 
and seduced, is perpetually and almost apparently at work in every scheme 
to thwart the plan of Deity for the amelioration of man’s gai for re- 
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storing him to the condition which he lost through the fall. His are the 
giant fabrics of idolatry and debasing superstition, which keep in bondage 
the millions of our race; his the disguises and distortions of truth ; his the 
specious theories which blind men to their danger; his the philosophising sys- 
tems, which do homage to reason that they may do scorn to revelation. But 
God hag said to his Son, Christ, “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
And prophecy delineates a time when the warfare shall be ended, when the 
devil shall be bound, and “the kingdoms of the world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

We expect that time. Be it distant or be it near, we have the word of the 
Most High, and we know that it shall come. In every fresh inroad upon the 
kingdom of darkness, in every missionary enterprise, in every instance of 
conversion, another pledge is given of the final prevalence of righteousness, 
the universal dominion of Christianity. And let us not be disheartened, if 
the cause of Christ seem to make little progress—if abroad there be scarce 
any trembling in the temples of the idols, and at home piety grow more and 
more dormant. Weare still to go out “to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” Our duty is to persevere in the face of all difficulty and disaster, 
and to labour at the gathering out a remnant from the nations. And it 
should comfort us to know that the day shall assuredly come, when the long- 
ings of the believer’s heart shall be satisfied, and every nation and tongue 
join in the worship and praise of Christ the Redeemer. If against us be 
Satan and his angels, Michael and his angels are en our side. Lofty beings, 
endowed and delegated of God to aid the church, espouse our cause. And He, 
who is the head of all principality and power, to whom hath been committed 
all authority in heaven and in earth—He does but wait an appointed time, to 
show himself in majesty and destroy all his adversaries by the brightness of 
his coming. 

And it isnot only by the prospect of millennial glory, that we should be 
gladdened and encouraged—that glory which is to prevail, when the earth’s 
remotest families shall have heard and obeyed the gospel of Christ; it is the 
glory of eternity, on which our hearts should be fixed—the glory of those in- 
terminable ages, throughout which the dragon and his angel shall be chained 
in the lake of fire, and the spirits of the just made perfect shall be the asso- 
ciates of the splendid throng, which fought their battle and sustained their 
progress. Yes, ye heavenly hosts! ye who are now present, to watch and 
advance the success of the preached Word! observing the least impropriety, 
so that on your account “a woman should have power on her head.” If we 
are true believers in Christ, and pass at death into the celestial temple, we 
shall carry with us no unsanctified disposition, no remains of corruption, to 
serve on the sides of the rebellious. And over and above this, for this 
will assist us in allegiance and happiness, we shall have the continual up- 
holdings of God, rendering it impossible we should ever put in peril the 
blessed state into which we have been brought. The elect angels cannot 
fall ; the glorified church cannot fall. We shall leave our danger behind us, 
when we leave this lower creation ; and one rich, beautiful, unrufiled repose. 
but nevertheless that repose, the repose of desires all satisfied in God and of 
eigecs au ie iy to See rie be our portion, as it is and will be that 
of cherubim and seraphim and the innumerable i irits 
that wait upon the ea rem ani ee 

T have appealed to the angels and the archangels. I need not their answer. 
By their presence amongst us, and that presence ‘is proved by the simple 
words in our text— because of the eapels ;’ by their presence amongst us 
they invite, they admonish, they entreat, they promise. Let us not disappoint 
them ; let this our meeting be signalised by the discomfiture of Satan. Be 
it ours to have war now that we may have peace hereafter. Is there one who 
has not yet proclaimed war with the devil? Let him now break the bonds 
and gird himself to the battle. The victory is ours in Christ ; for if now 
a “woman ought to have power on her head because of the angels,” each of 


us may havent have a richer crown on the head because of the Redeemer. 
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«And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of 
Joseph. ”_Tuke iii. 23. 


Our discourse will turn upon the words “as was supposed.’ Our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was “supposed” to be “the son of Joseph.” 
Joseph was his reputed father. Our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary after 
she was married to Joseph ; and when it is said that he was “supposed” to 
be, or reckoned as being “the son of Joseph,” the expression may refer to 
the legal constitution, as well as to the common opinion of the Jews. But 
the words seem to ae that he was not actually “the son of Joseph ; a they 
are an indirect testimony to that grand truth which the Evangelist, Luke 
had already recorded, and the taking away of which would be the overthrow 
of the Christian religion—* Therefore also that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

We have very little information as to the early years of the Redeemer’s 
life upon earth ; we have only one or two incidental notices, more calculated 
to excite than to satisfy curiosity, as to how our Lord passed the thirty years 
which preceded his entrance on “his public ministrations. Whether there 
were manifestations of Divine power, whether the acts of his youth differed 
from those of others of our race, except as we know they must have differed 
by an unsullied purity and a surpassing wisdom—on these and the like events 
we are kept in utter ignorance, and it cannot become us to offer conjectures 
where God has not seen fit to furnish information ; and whilst we do not 
know in what measure or degree Christ had given evidences of being more 
than human, previous to the time when he had assumed openly the offtce of 
a teacher sent from God, we are notin acondition to judge what excuse 
there might be for the false supposition recorded in our text. If he had not 
yet announced himselfas the Son of God, if he had not wrought miracles 
which went to prove him Divine, it may not have been surprising, nay, it may 
not have been sinful, that by the mass of the Jews he was supposed to have 
been J oseph’s son, But there are still persons, we know, by whom the sup- 
position is held—persons who suppose our Lord to have been the son of 
Joseph, a mere man like one of ourselves, however distinguished by excel- 
lence and holiness ; and it is a very different thing, the holding this supposi- 
tion now that we have the record of Christ’s public ministry, of his miracles, 
and his discourses, and the holding it as it may have been held at the time 
referred to in our text, when there were only the events of his childhood by 
which to test our Lord’s pretensions to the being Divine, 

It will not, we think, be an unprofitable inquiry, as preliminary to the 
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season of Christmas, if we look into the Scriptural history, and see how far it 
will bear out the hypothesis or supposition here advanced. We feel that it 
must be right that we should occasionally address you on such fundamental 
doctrines as that of the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ ; for it cannot be 
safe that we always assume a thorough acquaintance with those doctrines, 
anda knowledge of the proofs by which they are upheld. We have no desire, 
however, to lead you into the intricacies of controversy ; for the longer we 
preach the more are we convinced, that any process of disputation, how- 
ever well conducted, is practically of little avail from the pulpit, exciting 
perhaps more doubts than it removes, at all events not coming close home to 
the feelings and the consciences of the great mass of hearers; but we are 
in hopes of being able to present you with a compendious yet striking proof 
of that foundation truth of Christianity, the Divinity of Christ—such a proof 
as all may comprehend, and as may quite suffice for the assurance of the 
candid, if not for the defeat of the captious. : ; 

The object, then, of our discourse is simple and definite. We wish to 
examine our text with the light derived from other portions of Scripture ; 
and we think to show you how utterly untenable was the supposition which 
was afloat, “when Jesus began to be about thirty years of age,’ namely, 
that he was “ the'son of Joseph,” and, therefore, only a man. - 

Now, you should first observe—and it is highly important that your minds 
be well-informed on this point—that there is no dispute that Christ is spoken 
of in the Bible as God, but there is much dispute as to the sense in which 
the language ought to be understood. We shall endeavour to speak as 
simply as possible upon this, for it is here that the unwary are most 
open to attack. If you meet with heretics, and they ask you your 
reasons for believing that Christ was actually Divine, you will probably 
quote such passages as the following :—‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ;? “Who is over 
all, God blessed for ever ;” “This is the true God and eternal life -” 
passages of which there can scarcely be dispute that they refer to Christ, 
and distinctly affirm that Christ is God. But then your adversaries will 
either attempt to make you believe that the translation is inaccurate, or 
they will allow that Christ is spoken of as God, but contend that he is God 
in none but a figurative or subordinate sense. As to inaccurate translation, 
we think it enough for those who are not”skilled in the dead languages to 
say, that the translators of the Bible were as likely to know the true meaning. 
of the original as those who so confidently accuse them of mistake, and that 
they must have some better proof than the assertion of men determined to 
get rid of a doctrine, ere they believe that the Greek New Testament says 
just the opposite to the English. But if it be maintained that Christ is God 
only in a figurative or subordinate sense, the appeal must be to Scripture, 
and the least learned amongst you should be ready with an answer. 

Now, observe, there can be no dispute that the name “god” is often used 
inthe Bible, when it cannot for a moment be supposed that it is used in its 
high and incommunicable sense. Thus it is said to Moses—“I have made 
thee a god to Pharaoh ;” where Moses is so called evidently not as being 
properly a god, but as being in that instance or circumstance in the place 
of God, and doing that which it is God’s office to do. Kings, princes, and 
magistrates, inasmuch as they resemble God in the possession of power, may 
be, and are, by a figure of speech styled “‘gods’—not of course properly, 
but by way of allusion, in regard to some imperfect resemblance which the 
bear to God in some one particular. But when you turn to the Bible, in 
order to determine whether it can only be in this secondary or figurative 
sense that Christ is styled God, we are overwhelmed with proof, that it must 
be in the same sense, and in as high a sense as the Father himself is so 
styled. For Christ is called the Jehovah—a word of absolute signification, which 
is never given to any but the one true God. Magistrates may be called gods, 
angels may be called gods ; but the word Jehovah is reserved with a sort of 
sacredness for the Supreme Being himself, and is never used of those who on 
one eee or another are supposed to bear to him some degree of resem- 
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blance. If, then, Christ be spoken of not merely as God, but as Jehovah, or 
Lord, there is evidently the very widest distinction between Christ and any 
other to whom in Scripture the name of God may be given. But you will 
say—‘is Jesus ever called Jehovah” The word is not found in the New 
Testament: how, then, can we show that the incommunicable name, the 
name whose syllables breathe the self-existence of Deity, is applied to the 
Mediator? We show it thus. Christ is styled not merely God, but the Lord 
God ; and this is nothing but the translation of Jehovah Elohim, so common 
in the Old Testament. He is styled the Lord God, when it is predicted that 
John the Baptist his forerunner should turn many to him; for the predic- 
tion is— And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their 
God.” In the Book of Revelation he is again spoken of as “the Lord God of 
the prophets ;” for in one verse of the 22nd chapter you read—* And the Lord 
God of the holy prophets sent his angel to show unto his servants the things 
which must shortly be done;” and immediately afterwards you find—“I Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in the churches.” So 
that Jesus evidently identifies himself, or makes himself the same with “the 
Lord God”—that is, with the Jehovah Elohim—“ of the prophets.” But it is 
by comparing certain passages of the Old Testament with corresponding 
in the New that you most clearly determine that the name Jehovah is given 
to Christ. Take one or two instances. The 102nd Psalm is distinctly ad- 
dressed to the Lord, or Jehovah. In it occur the words—* Of old thou hast 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thine 
hands.” But St. Paul, in the Ist chapter of his Epistle to the Hebrews quotes 
these very words as addressed to the Son—“ Unto the Son he saith, Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thine hands.’ What then, more evident, than that the Son, or 
Christ, is spoken of as Jehovah? Again, you have in the prophet—* The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord”— 
that is, of Jehovah; but you have in the Evangelist—* The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord”—that is, of Jesus Christ. 
So that what the prophet had given as spoken of Jehovah, the evangelist 
gives as spoken of Christ. What evidence could be more decisive, that the 
name of Jehovah is given to Christ ? 

We think these few statements and considerations will sufficiently arm 
you against the plausible argument, that though Christ is undoubtedly spoken 
of as God, it may be only in that secondary or subordinate sense in which 
confessedly the title is sometimes given to the creature. You should fasten 
on a few strong passages, to which the subordinate sense is inadequate. Ask 
the opponent for an instance, which certainly he cannot find, in which the in- 
communicable name Jehovah is given to a creature, and then show him an 
instance in which the name is given to Christ. We do not say you-will con- 
vince your opponent; for the most part heresy is determined to remain 
heresy, and whilst this is the case, you might almost as well try to reason 
with the rock as with the unbeliever ; but so long as you have these strong 
entrenchments in which to stand, you certainly ought not to be moved from 
your stedfastness by any argument you do not know how to answer, or any 
sophistry whose fallacy you cannot detect. There ought to be enough in the 
reasons you possess for believing that Christ is called God in the highest 
possible sense, to keep you firm in the midst of insinuation and cavil, though 
the insinuation may be skilful and the cavil may be specious. The strength 
of such an argument is not one jot diminished, because other passages may 
be opposed in which the Son is spoken of as subordinate to the Father, no 
more than your reasons would be destroyed for believing that God is a Spirit, 
because after collecting texts in which this is clearly asserted, you were told 
of another in which mention is made of his hands or his eyes. You might 
not be able to give a satisfactory account of this ascription of material mem- 
bers to an immaterial being, but you would nevertheless feel a confidence as 
to his spirituality too abundantly decisive to be shaken by a few phrases that 
you could not quite explain. And thus may the Socinian ply you with his 
reasons for believing Christ to be only a man, or the Arian his tr 
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that he is only a creature, though one of wonderful dignity, and these reasons 
may be such as you may not be able to prove wholly worthless or absurd ; 
but so long as you can show that Christ is called Jehovah, that when spoken 
of as God it cannot be always in a secondary or subordinate sense, you ought 
to feel that no supposition which does not unreservedly maintain the essen- 
tial Deity of the Saviour, can be reconciled with the plain statements of 
Scripture, and that, therefore, whatever excuse there may have been for those 
who at the outset of his public ministry held the notion alleged in our text, 
there can be none for others who, with the whole Bible in their hands, 
would still suppose of the Lord Jesus Christ, that he can be fairly and fully 
described as “the son of Joseph,” and therefore a man. 

But we wish to put our reasoning into a somewhat more popular or port- 
able form, so that you may be furnished with a few simple but strong proofs 
of the Divinity of Christ. If we show you that the Divine titles are given 
in Holy Scripture to the Son, and that the Divine attributes are also ascribed 
to him, you will be possessed, we think, of all the evidence which can be 
necessary to uphold your persuasion that the Son is a Divine person, co- 
equal and co-eternal with the Father. We have already laboured to prove 
to you, that it cannot be in any low or inferior sense that Christ is declared 
to be God—appealing, for example, to his being called Jehovah, a name never 
applied to any but the infinite self-existent Creator ; but you are hardly per- 
haps aware what an accumulation of Divine titles the Bible bestows upon 
Christ, as though there had been a determination to leave no possible ground 
for the suspicion that it was only in a figurative or subordinate sense that he 
was designated God. We are bold to say, that there is no lofty name by 
which the Father is ever described which is not given, in-some place or 
other, to the Son ; so that if you have any process of argument by which to 
disprove the Divinity of the Sou, we venture to promise you that we will 
apply the same precns to disproving the Divinity of the Father, and thus 
demonstrating that there is no God at all, asa corollary to your demonstra- 
tion that Christ is not God. 

‘You will observe at once, that it is no answer to the position we are about 
to take, that angels or magistrates were sometimes called gods. Weare about 
to prove, that the sublimest titles are given indiscriminately to the Father 
and the Son, so that if the titles ever define Deity they must do it in regard 
of both, or do it in regard of neither. When an angel or a magistrate is 
designated God, it is easy to determine a metaphorical respect which may 
account for the name ; but no supposed points of resemblance between the 
Creator and the creature can ever account for an indiscriminate use of all 
that is most lofty and glorious in appellation. If there be this indiserimi- 
nate use with regard to the Father and the Son, there must be a positive 
equality, either in each as a creature or each asa Creator. The fact will be 
sufficiently evident, if we remind you of a few passages having reference to 
the Son Jesus Christ. He is styled not only God, and not only Jehovah— 
names on which we have already said enough—but “ Emmanuel,” or “God 
with us ;” as though to indicate that he was in very truth the Deity who had 
descended to tabernacle amongst men. The name given him by St. John, in 
concluding his first epistle, is that of “the true God—not merely God,” which 
a creature, we must confess, has been occasionally called, but “the true God” 
—as though to distinguish equally from any that might be figuratively and 
any that might be falsely named God. Christ, moreover, is styled “the 
great God,” where the apostle speaks of “looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Did not Isaiah, in the sublime announcement of the child that should be 
born, the Son that. should be given, prophecy of Christ as “the mighty God” 

“ , : y GO 
—“ Wonderful, the Counsellor, the mighty God?” Does not St. Paul speak 
of him as “over all, God blessed for ever?” And what a oiannat of 
titles does our Lord assume to himself, when he speaks thus in the book of 
Revelation—* I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty y? 

The se the Omnipotent—is this name ever given toa creature ? 
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Yet it is here given to Christ. “The beginning and the ending, the first and 
the last, the Alpha and the Omega,” why these are the very names appro- 
priated to himself by the One Supreme God. “Thus saith the Lord the 
king of Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord of hosts; I am the first, and I 
am the last; and beside me there is no God.” And yet these names are 
here taken by Christ. To quote but another title: do you not remember 
how St. Paul speaks of God, when wishing to set him forth by a magnificent 
definition, which might distinguish him from all earthly rulers? “ Who is 
the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords.” But 
do you not also remember, how this very definition, with all its distinguishing 
magnificence, is more than once applied to the Saviour? “The Lamb shall 
overcome them, for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings.” He hath “on 
his vesture and on his thigh a name written, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.’ And who is this being, that thus bears all the names and assumes 
all the titles of the ever-living God? Who is this, of whom inspired writers 
do not scruple to use terms which they elsewhere apply to none but the self- 
existent Deity—terms which it would be easy to prove blasphemous, if used 
of aught created and finite? Is it only in a metaphorical, or secondary, or 
subordinate sense that such lofty appellations are given to the Son? and are 
we after all to believe, that it is only of a creature, of a creature who has 
had beginning and who might have end, who has no power but a derived, 
no wisdom but a contracted, no duration but a limited, that language is used 
which cannot be heightened if a Creator have to be described who is “from 
everlasting to everlasting,” every way infinite, the inhabitant alike of all 
space and of all time? Why, if so, then, as we before said, we have nothing 
to assure us that the Bible in any one place speaks of such a being as we 
understand God to be ; it becomes virtually little more than the Bible of an 
Atheist. It may speak of an eternal being, but its eternity is metaphorical ; 
it may speak of an Almighty being, but its Almightiness is metaphorical ; 
it may speak of an Omuipresent being, but its Omnipresence is metaphorical. 
Ay, what is to prevent us, if we once show that all which could be affirmed 
of a self-existent, ever-living Creator is affirmed equally of a creature, 
limited in every respect—what is there to prevent our demonstrating that 
Scripture nowhere asserts the being of a God ; that the God of which it speaks 
is not a Great First Cause, such as theologians are wont to delineate, but 
something accidental, with no such properties as Atheism is unwilling to 
acknowledge, and in which Atheism itself may recognize its own chance, or 
any other of its phantasies. You may start at the assertion, but we repeat it 
again and again, that the process of reasoning which would disprove the Deity 
of the Son would be equally successful in disproving the Deity of the Father. 
Christ is God, or there is no God, is the only alternative fairly presented to 
those who rest their faith on the authority of Scripture. And Lf can under- 
stand the Deist, who utterly rejects Scripture, denying it to be what it pro- 
fesses itself, a revelation from God, and ascribing it to the authorship of en- 
thusiasts and impostors. I can understand the Deist. I may marvel at his 
blindness ; I may feel sure that he has not sat down with an unprejudiced 
mind to the study of the evidences, whether internal or external, of the 
Bible; but nevertheless his position is quite intelligible—he has got rid of 
the book altogether, and therefore he is not to be convicted on any of its 
sayings. But I cannot understand the Unitarian. He professes to receive 
the Bible as a revelation from God; he is quite at one with you as to its 
truth and its origin; but then, with all this declared acknowledgment as to 
the authority of the Word, he sets himself to make it say nothing but what 
he likes, and so torture it into supporting what he has resolved shall be 
his ereed. Away with this recognition of the origin of the Bible, followed 
by a refusal to submit to its plain statements! Away with this homage to 
its credentials, hand in hand with scorn of its contents! Better to reject the 
book than to receive it, and then mutilate it! Betray the Son of man, if 
you will; but betray him with anything rather than a kiss! And Uni- 
tarianism may declare itself candid, and assert that it interprets the Bible 
in its plain grammatical sense; but if Father and Son are oe called 
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“God,” both called “Jehovah,” both called “the great God,” “the true 
God,” “the mighty God,” “the Almighty,” “the first and the last,” “ King 
of kings, and Lord of lords,” tell me what consistency, what fairness of in- 
terpretation can there be, if the supposition in regard of the Father be a sup~ 
position which ascribes to him absolute Deity, whilst the supposition in re- 
gard of the Son is a supposition expressive of a finite and a feeble creature, 
a mere man like one of ourselves—the supposition, in short, which was cur- 
rent when Jesus was only just entering on his ministry, and had not yet dis- 
played his superhuman powers. “Jesus himself began to be about thirty 
years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph.” 

But we said that we would show you how not only the titles but the attri- 
butes of Deity are ascribed in Scripture to Christ, in words which have 
already been quoted. The eternity of the Son is distinctly asserted ; for you 
have heard Christ speaking of himself as “he which is, and which was, and 
which is to come’—words which, like the name Jehovah, can only be 
interpreted as denoting independent and therefore eternal subsistence. Be- 
sides, you cannot be ignorant that the whole work of creation is ascribed 
to the Son—“ All things were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made ;” but if he be the author of every created thing, 
it must follow that himself is uncreated, and therefore from everlasting. 
From eternity pass to another incomprehensible and incommunicable property 
ot Godhead. Immutability, the being always the same, or incapable of 
change, you know that this property is ascribed to the Father; but it is 
ascribed equally and in the very same terms to the Son. In the 102nd Psalm, 
to which we have already referred, as quoted by St: Paul in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, you have this sublime address to Jehovah : “ Of old hast thou 
Jaid the foundation of the earth : and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, all of them shall wax old like 
a garment; asa vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” But these very 
words St. Paul adduces as spoken or addressed to the Son, and afterwards 
expressly describes him as “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.’ Can you ask stronger evidence, that with the Son, as with the 
Father, “there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning?’ Christ is 
also declared to be Omniscient : “ Lord, thou knowest all things” is the ad- 
dress ot Peter to Christ, and nothing is added by the evangelist to show that 
the words are not to be literally understood and without any exception. 
You will remember, again, that God, speaking by the mouth of his servant 
Jeremiah, claims as his own province or prerogative the searching of the 
heart: “The heart is deceitful above all things, who can knowit? I the 
Lord search the heart ;’ as though the heart had been sent to travel the 
round of creation, and after baffling all finite intellfgence it had come back to 
God, as alone able to scrutinize its depths! Yet this peculiar power of 
searching the heart—a power expressly limited to Deity—is declared by 
Christ to belong to himself; for you find him saying in the book of Reve- 
Jation, “I am he that searcheth the reins and the heart.” But the Son is not 
only affirmed to be Omniscient ; you will find him spoken of as Omnipresent, ; 
and this is amongst the most amazing and mysterious properties of the Divine 
being : it utterly baffles all thought, and does but perplex in proportion as it 
is pondered—that God is everywhere—present with us in his earthly sanc- 
tuary, present as actually and entirely as though withdrawn, if it were pos- 
sible, from all other places, and nevertheless present just as actually and just 
as entirely in every spot of untravelled immensity. Yet this attribute of 
Divinity is distinctly proclaimed by Christ, when he gives the promise 
«“ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am | in the 
midst of them.” ‘This passage necessarily asserts the Omnipresence of Christ. 
The “two or three” may be here, the “two or three’ may be at the same 
moment in every city and village of our globe, yea, in every star with which 
immensity is gilded ; but Christ, if his Word be truth, must be at the same 
time here, and in every city, and in every village, and in every star; so that 
he must Be ia the same as the Father is Omnipresent, trom whom 
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you would never be farther, and to whom you would never be nearer, if you 
could take the wings of the morning and search through the universe—whom 
you would always leave at the spot you left, and yet always find at the spot 
you reached, And thus is the attribute of Eternity distinctly applied to 
Christ, and with that the attribute of Unchangeableness, and with that the 
attribute of Omniscience, and with that the attribute of Omnipresence. Yes, 
these attributes are all ascribed to him whom some suppose to have been only 
Joseph's son, and regard it as monstrous to look upon him as God. Oh! 
who can God be, if Christ be only man—Christ the Eterna}, Christ the 
Omniscient, Carist the Omnipresent ? 

We have given you but the outline of proof; we do not wish you to think 
we have filled it up; and you are not, therefore, to suppose, that on the 
several points on which we have touched Scripture says no more than we 
have had space to quote; but what we have quoted has, we believe, been 
strong and decisive. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as insufficient, though 
it might be much extended and corroborated. [I do not mean to deny that 
there are a few passages in the New Testament—passages on which heretics, 
eagerly fasten, passages that are opposed to our statement, and represent 
the Son as inferior to the Father ; but examine carefully, and you will find 
that these passages refer to Christ in his Mediatorial, or even in his human 
capacity, in either of which he was contessedly subordinate or inferior to the 
Father, though equal to him in his Divine. ‘Thus, if Christ says of himself, 
“ My Father is greater than I,” though at another time he says, “I and my 
Father are one,” there is no contradiction. In the first instance he speaks of 
himself as Mediator sent by the Father, and, therefore, in that respect in- 
ferior to the Father; in the other he speaks of himself as God, the partaker 
of the Divine essence with the Father. The passages may be reconciled if 
you allow Christ to be both God and man; but on every other supposition 
they must remain quite at variance. Thus, again, if you press the argument 
from the omniscience of Christ, you may be met with the denial of his being 
omniscient ; his own words in reference to the last judgment may be quoted 
against you—* Of that day and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the 
angels which are in heaven ; no, not the Son, but the Father.” It is easy to 
determine, if you examine the context both of St. Matthew and of St. Mark, 
that Christ is there speaking of himself as the Son of man, and not as the 
Son of God—in his human capacity, that is, and not in his Divine; and it 
makes nothing against our foregoing argument, neither is it in the least in- 
consistent with truth, that Christ should declare himself ignorant in one 
capacity of that which all the while he thoroughly knew in another. The 
' few seeming contradictions leave untouched the great proots which we have 
extracted from the Bible, and others equally great which we have not time to 
arrange. Thou didst indeed, O Redeemer, take upon thee our nature, and 
to deliver us from death didst condescend to be “found in fashion as a man ;” 
and in this thy humiliation thy Divinity was necessarily veiled ; and, there- 
fore, we wonder not if at times thou art spoken of as not equal to the 
Father ; but, nevertheless, if there be any truth in the gospel, thou art “ from 
everlasting to everlasting ;” thou continuest “the same,” whilst the very 
heavens “grow old ;” thou searchest all things; thou dost fill immensity, as 
well as eternity ; and we know, therefore, no supposition to substitute for 
that given in our text—a suposition which shall proclaim thee one with the 
Father, one in every attribute, one in every power, one in every prerogative 
of Godhead, in the place of that contained in the words—“ Jesus himself 
began to be about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of 
Joseph.” 

aid need we, in conclusion, remind you, that all which we are accustomed 
to count precious in Christianity utterly departs if you take from us the 
truth of the Divinity of Christ? Where then the sacrifice for sin? Where 
the meritorious obedience? Where the atonement? Where the propitia- 
tion? Where the righteousness? Where the intercession on which now our 
hopes rest, and apart from which we are virtually what we should have been 

had Christ not appeared—sinuers under sentence of death, left te repent if 
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we can, and still to perish if we do? You must have heard it said a hundred 
times—and we would never be weary of repeating the statement—that if 
Christ were but a man—if he whose birth we are soon to commemorate 
were but what he was supposed to be, “ the son of Joseph,” then his(religion 
is nothing more than natural religion, amplified on a few points, and backed 
by higher sanctions ; but wanting all those distinguishing doctrines which 
open a way which reason could not find, and proffer a happiness which our 
own strength cannot gain. Asaman,and only a man, Christ could but die to 
set an example or confirm his preaching; he could not die to “ put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself ;” the Deity, and none but the Deity, could give 
meritorious efficacy to the sufferings of the humanity ; and you take all that 
can make pardon possible, all that can make hell avoidable, all that can make 
heaven attainable, in reducing to ourown level “the one Mediator between God 
and man.” Then tell us not of the doctrine of the Trinity, for you observe 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is indissolubly bound up: with the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ—tell us not of the doctrine of the Trinity as of a 
speculative thing, an abstruse point which the unlearned may safely let alone ; 
it is the very marrow, the very substance of Christianity ; it is what dis- 
tinguishes revealed religion from natural; it is the very basis of the hope 
that is full of immortality. Speculative indeed! Disprove the doctrine of 
the Trinity, show it to be a falsehood or a fable, and I have only a creature 
for my Mediator ; with only a creature for my Mediator salvation must be 
through my own strength and my own merit. He who can think salvation 
thus attainable must be ignorant alike of himself and of God—of his own 
depravity and of the Divine purity ; and we can but fear for him, that he 
will discover his mistake only when the time for correcting it shall have 
passed—when the terrible splendours of the Judge shall have taught him 
what to think of Christ, and forced on him the conviction, that he is not, 
however once he may have been wrongly supposed, the mere “son of 
Joseph.” Ah! my brethren, “when Jesus began to be about thirty years of 
age,” there might have been some excuse, as we have already said, for sup- 
posing him “the son of Joseph ;” but who will doubt his being the Son 
of God when he “shall come in his own glory, and in his Father's, and of 
the holy angels?” And why doubt it before this grand and overwhelming 
demonstration? The evidence which may not have been furnished by the 
events of his childhood, when with wondrous humility he was subject to his 
parents, is given in abundance by the record of his riper years, when he 
“went about doing good, healing all manner of disease and sickness amongst 
the people.” And he is still willing, still waiting to give fresh proofs of his 
Divinity. Go to him as God ; pray to him as God; cast your burden upon 
him as God, the burden of sorrow, the burden of sin ; and in the communica- 
tions of gracious assistance, in the sense of forgiveness, in the hope of immor- 
tality, he will give evidence most comforting to the believer, if not con- 
vincing to the sceptic, that he “now liveth to make intercession,” that he 
hath been exalted to the right hand of God, and reigns in the glory which 
was his from all eternity. Oh! make good use of both truths—the truth 
that Christ is man, the truth that Christ is God. As man I can be sure of his 
sympathy ; as God I can be sure of his succour. It is much to be able to 
reckon upon human compassion ; but what were this, if I could not be con- 
fident, as [ am, that it isa Divine person who saith—“ My sheep shall never 
perish, pore shall any man pluck them out of my hand?” 
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.‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlast- 
ing Father, The Prince of Peace.’’—Isaiah ix. 6, 


One of the lessons appointed by the church to be read on Trinity Sunday, is 
that chapter of the Book of Genesis which commemorates the visit of three 
men—beings, at least, in the semblance of men—to the patriarch Abraham 
as he sat at his tent door, in the plains of Mamre. We infer, from this selec- 
tion of the lesson, that the church connected the visit with the mystery of 
the Trinity ; that she, in short, considered the three appearances as a mani- 
festation to Abraham of the Trinity. But we should think it asking too 
much of you, to ask that without examination—in mere submission to the 
opinion which seemed to have been thus expressed by the church—you should 
believe that the visit of the three beings to Abraham was a revelation to the 
patriarch of the three persons in the Godhead. Yet, surely, something is 
due, in such a matter, to the church. It ought not to go for nothing, that 
the church has put her opinion upon record; and if it were but a blind sur- 
render of the understanding to an authority neither claimed nor proposed, 
to believe that the mystery of the Trinity was represented, because the 
church would seem to point out the representation, it can be only a reveren- 
tial acknowledgment of that deference which is due to the teaching of the 
church, if we read the chapter and compare it with other Scriptures in the 
expectation of finding in it the doctrine of the Trinity, though not with the 
determination of finding nothing else. Our church can never be said to de- 
mand from us implicit and unquestioning submission. Her appeal is always 
“to the law and to the testimony.” With these she would have us compare 
her formularies, statements, and doctrines ; and she asks nothing more for 
her interpretations of the Divine Word, but that we receive them with the 
docility, and examine them with the prayerfulness of those who know them- 
selves sitting at the feet of a great teacher, though not an infallible. I donot 
believe that the doctrine of the Trinity was revealed to Abraham, in and 
through the visit of the three men, because the chapter recording the visit 
is the appointed lesson for Trinity Sunday ; but finding that chapter one of 
the lessons for the day, I certainly sit down to its study, with a mind pre- 
disposed to the finding in it a manifestation of the Trinity ; and so far from 
regarding such predisposition as a blind yielding myself to an uninspired 
authority, I pronounce it nothing more than a graceful submission, which is 
unquestionably due to parental teaching. 
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But there are other cases, in which we may, with less hesitation, take a fact 
on the church’s authority, without staying to inquire what evidence there 
may be to corroborate her decision. If, for example, it would be going too 
far on Trinity Sunday to assume the supposed manifestation of the onsen 
because it seems assumed by the church in her selection of lessons, it wou 
hardly be going too far on Christmas-day, to assume that the pioneers ier 
phecy which the church then directs to be read, is a prophecy which relates 
to the child at this time born in the city of David. In the ase of the sup- 
posed manifestation of the Trinity, there may be much to be urged on both 
sides of the argument; and the reverential examination of the church’s 
opinion, rather than unquestioning admission of its truth, is what seems de- 
manded from her dutiful children: but in the case of the prophecy which 
constitutes our text, there is so much of self-evident reason, independent on 
the church’s authority, for believing it to be of Christ that such high things are 
spoken, that we may venture at once to assume the church to be right, and 
conclude that the lesson for Christmas-day does verily refer to the Word 
being made flesh, and dwelling amongst us. ; reel 

We shall offer, then, no argument beyond the church’s selection, in proof 
that our text should be interpreted as spoken of Christ. At this joyful season 
—a season which, whether it break in sunshine or in cloud, should dawn 
upon the Christian as effulgent with heavenly light ; a season which, whether 
ushered in by storm or in calm, should seem to him vocal with the 
minstrelsy of angels, the firmament being still lined with the glorious hosts, 
uttering forth the anthem—* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men”—at this joyful season, we gladly take, as 
our subject of discourse, a verse, the exposition of which you will be all 
ready to receive from the church, without requiring of her minister that he 
enter into arguments in vindication of its justice. Come, then, and let us 
assemble, with reverence and meekness, yet with joy and exultation, round 
the manger wherein is laid our infant Lord. “Every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood.” But though it is a 
warrior who is now born—the Captain of our salvation, our Leader in the 
strife with principalities and powers—there is nothing of martial pomp to 
signalize his birth ; nothing in the attendant circumstances, to tell the world 
of the advent of a conqueror, before whom shall fall the empire of evil, the 
hosts of darkness flee away, and every enemy of truth be finally discomfitted. 
Come in faith to the manger, and be not dismayed by the appearances ot 
poverty and helplessness ; for, verily, however perplexing it may be to our 
reason, however strange—nay, however incredible, if it rested on any testi- 
mony short of Divine,—the infant who lies there, with nothing, as it might 
be said, but greater indications of contempt and destitution, to distinguish 
him from other nurslings of our race—that infant for whom there is no room 
in the inn at Bethlehem, and who must open his eyes in a stable, as though 
they were too mean for human association ; that infant—let the unbeliever 
cavil if he will, and dispute if he will—that infant it is (oh! that we may 
hear it with delight, and acknowledge it with thankfulness), of whom these 
high, these magnificent, these inspiriting assertions are made—“ The govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counseller, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 

Now we shall make our sermon, nothing but a running commentary on the 
very sublime and animating passage, which, upon the church’s authority, we 
thus unhesitatingly appropriate to the Lord our Redeemer. We cannot in- 
deed hope to gather within the limits of a single discourse, the just exposi- 
tion of every part of so comprehensive and replenished a verse. We shall 
therefore make it our endeavour, to seize on the points which may seem 
specially to need illustration, passing over with but briefer notice what may 
seem less to require the being explained or enforced. : 

And in the first place, you have here the great mystery of the incarnation, 
at which we are bound reverently to pause, or—like Moses before the burn- 
ing bush in Horeb—to take the shoes from our feet, that we may contem- 
plate bene awe the amazing wonder, God manifest in the flesh. Yes, 
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with due awe ; but shall there not first be a thrill of delight at the one word 
us! “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” Ye heavenly hosts, 
whose unwonted melody fell with such surpassing sweetness on the ear of 
shepherds, as they kept watch over their flocks by night—ye could not say, 
“ Unto ws is born,” though sin had invaded and thinned your own ranks ; ye 
could but take up the language of the text, and proclaim “ Unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” “For us 
men and for our salvation,” isthe Word which was in the beginning with God, 
and which was God, now born of a pure virgin, and laid as an infant in the 
manger. 

But how can our text be said to exhibit the mystery of the incarnation ? 
Even thus. You are not to think that there is tautology or repetition in its 
introductory clauses. The assertion—“ Unto us a child is born, unto usa 
son is given,” are not to be taken as though they expressed precisely the 
same fact, with only a little variation in the manner of expression. There 
is a difference ; a difference of the greatest possible importance. “Unto usa 
child is born,” relates, we may safely say, to the humanity of Christ. He was 
born inte the world as an infant; as truly man of the substance of his 
mother as any one of ourselves, though, having been miraculously conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, he took our nature without any taint of original corrup- 
tion. But “unto us a son is given,” relates, we may as safely say, to the 
Divine nature of Christ. He was a son when given, even the eternal Son of 
God. The Son in that high and ineffable sense which can be predicated of 
no created, no finite being ; the Son, as having from all eternity derived the 
Divine essence from the Father, but so derived it—incomprehensible though 
it be—that we can affirm of the two persons, that they are co-equal and co- 
eternal, and of, the same substance. And this Son was given unto us. “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” In his human 
nature, then, Christ is the child born, in his Divine nature, Christ is the son 
given; and thus you have, in the introductory clauses of the verse, the mys- 
tery, of the incarnation ; you have the two natures in the one Divine person— 
“‘ God of the substance of the Father begotten before the world, and man of 
the substance of his mother born in the world.” 

We are forced to own of this “ mystery of godliness,” that it far exceeds our 
comprehension ; that if we attempt to explain the union of two natures in 
the person of Christ, we can but darken counsel by the multitude of words ; 
still at such a season as the present, we ought to examiue the facts, and see 
as far as may be that we understand and hold the orthodox doctrine. Let us 
pause, then, for a moment, that without rashly attempting to explain the 
mystery, we may endeavour in all plainness, to state the truth. 

There are three personsin the Godhead—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
each of these persons being by himself God, and yet the Divine essence not 
being divided, for these three persons together constitute the one eternal 
indivisible Jehovah. Of these three persons, the second, even the Son, took, 
in the fulness of time, the human nature into union with the Divine. This is 
what is stated by St. John—* The Word was made flesh.” “The Word,’— 
that is, the eternal Son—was not turned into flesh, for that would imply 


that the Word-then ceased to be what he had been before, whereas he then. 


only began to be what before he had not been. But he was made flesh or 
man, in addition to his being God. He did not put off the Divine nature, 
but he took upon him the human; and thus became man as well as God : 
the two natures not being confounded or blended together, as if they made but 
one, or a third different from either, but so as that they both remained distinct 
with neither in themselves, although so united in him, as to make but one 
person. You should observe with all carefulness—for this is a fact of the very 
greatest moment—that we own two natures in Christ Jesus, but only one 
person, The Son of God did not assime to himself a human person. if he 
had assumed the person of any one man in the world, his death had been 
beneficial to none but him whose person he thus assumed and represented. 


But the Son of God assumed to himself human nature; and daa he thus 
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took the nature of men in general into union with himself, and not this or 
that particular man, all that partake of the nature, are capable of partaking 
of the benefits he purchased for us by dying in our stead : and, forasmuch as 
whilst there was two natures in Christ, there was but one person, and that 
person Divine, we may speak of whatsoever he did or suffered in the flesh, as 
having been done or suffered by God himself. His blood was the blood of 
God, and therefore of infinite value and merit, and by consequence a sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, satisfaction, or propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 
The merit and value both of his active and passive obedience, is grounded 
merely upon the union of two natures in one and the same person. Bisho 
Beveridge states the whole matter with perhaps as much clearness, as suc. 
a subject will allow, when he says—* The sum of all is this—man can suffer, 
but he cannot satisfy ; God can satisfy, but he cannot suffer; but Christ being 
both God and man, can both suffer and satisfy too; and so is perfectly fit 
both to suffer for man and to make satisfaction unto God—to reconcile God 
to man and man to God.” 

This, my brethren, is the orthodox doctrine in regard of the incarnation ; 
in respect of that Infant, around whose cradle the church at this season 
assembles her children. ', There are two natures in that infant, but neverthe- 
less the infant is none other than that Divine Person, who, as the second in 
the ever blessed Trinity, “made all things, and without whom was not any- 
thing made that was made.” “Unto us a child is born,” but “ unto us” also, 
“a son is given.” The same Being is spoken of in both sentences ; they are 
not two, but one. The “child” that is “born,” is also the “son” that is 
“given.” The “son” that is “given,” is also the “child” that is “born.” 
The child is the infant of a day, and yet he is the Son that is from everlasting. 
The son is He who never had beginning, and yet is he the infant who has 
just begun to be. Oh, we can here but wonder and adore ; we can but say, 
‘Lord, we believe: help thou our unbelief.’ There is nothing needed to 
teach us, that Christ was perfect man. As we gaze on the helpless babe in 
the manger, we readily confess, that He who was born in the city of David, 
has our nature with at least all its innocent infirmities, however he may be 
free from its sinful propensities. But if a doubt intrude as to his being also 
perfect God, let it be remembered that it is of this very babe, that the pro- 
phet speaks in the overwhelming language of the text. Explain, if you can, 
how of any being not absolutely, not essentially Divine, this combination of 
epithets could be used—* His name shall be called Wonderful, Counseller, 
The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 

But to proceed with our commentary. The first thing alleged of the “ child” 
that is “born,” the “son” that is “given,” is, that “the government shall be 
upon his shoulder.” He is a king, then ; born for kingly office, and with 
kingly power. The prophet says nothing here of the propitiatory work of the 
Mediator ; there is not even an allusion to his having been born to suffer and 
to die. But the passage is, perhaps, on this very account, the more valuable, 
as fastening our attention on that part of Christ’s office, which we are most 
disposed to overlook, or most ready, in practice, to evade or deny. For, after 
all, there is little or no objection amongst us to the having our sins pardoned, 
through the virtues of Christ’s death ; but there is a great and abiding ob- 
jection to the having our affections subdued by the power of Christ’s sceptre. 
Whatever may be said as to the offence of the cross, as to the dislike of 
human reason to the doctrine of our being saved through One who died the 
shameful death of a malefactor, it ought to be remembered, that the great 
mass of men are not so sensitive to a slight passed on their understanding, ag 
to a restraint laid on their passions. I do not believe there would be much 
opposition to a doctrine, merely because it went to the humbling our pride 
if it did not also go to the mortifying our lusts. It may bea very convenient 
theory, that it is just on the principle of its being so repugnant to reason— 
the high and palmy attribute of man—that numbers put away from them the 
great truth of the atonement ; and it throws something like a decorum and a 
dignity over the whole business of the rejection of the gospel, thus to identify 
it with ee pester investigations of the intellect—to represent it as the result 
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of a calm mental operation, proofs having been submitted to the understand- 
ing, but found inconclusive, or outweighed by opposite arguments. Our 
thorough persuasion is, that the practical difficulty is not in the tolerating 
Christ upon the cross, but altogether in the tolerating Christ upon the throne. 
There will be a ready host of disciples, all willing enough to put up with the 
indignities of his death, if he do not assume the authority of a ruler, or if, in 
virtue of that office, he do not require of his followers that they live soberly, 
righteously, and godiy in the world. The great body of men are not touched, 
or if touched, at all events they are not touched to the quick, till religion de- 
mands from them the crucifixion of the flesh, with its affections and lusts. 
And as to the showy supposition of their being unable to brook a theological 
system which is so distasteful to reason, it is not reason but, something miser- 
ably below reason, to which the sensualist is devoted, or the covetous, or the 
revengeful ; and if he plead that his reason is aggrieved by Christianity, it is 
because he is wounded through some low-born affection, but thinks it more 
becoming to assume the bearing of an intellectual martyr.’ No, no; we again 
say, for one who shrinks from Christ through dislike of the cross, there are 
hundreds who shrink from him through dislike of the throne. The hard 
sentence to flesh and blood is not “The world’s iniquity was laid upon his 
head,” but “The world’s government is laid upon his shoulder. Remember 
this, and be watchful over yourselves, lest ye fall into the delusion of sup- 
posing that you may be saved by Christ’s merits, though you do not live as 
Christ’s subjects. He is your king, and he reigns, whether to reward the loyal, 
or to punish the rebellious. For what is the first title which the prophetic 
herald assigns to the new-born prince? “ Wonderful.” And wherein is he 
wonderful? Nay, wherein is he not wonderful? Born a man, and yet of 
no human father; is he not wonderful? Born in our nature, and yet “God 
over all, blessed for ever ;” is he not wonderful? Wonderful in his actions, 
for, look at his miracles ; wonderful in his endurances, for contemplate his 
sufferings ; wonderful in life, for who shall declare his generation ? wonderful 
in death, for he saw no corruption ; wonderful in resurrection, for, he raised 
himself; wonderful in ascension, for he carried our fallen nature into 
heavenly places ; wonderful—oh, far more wonderful—in the love which 
moved him to do and to suffer for sinful beings like ourselves. And is there 
any respect in which he outstripped even this in wonder? Indeed, we may 
say there is one. Wonderful as a Saviour, he ig yet more wonderful as a 
king ; for as a king, he will destroy numbers whom, as a Saviour, he died to 
deliver. And what so wonderful—what so incomprehensible, to thoughts 
and feelings such as ours, as that those whom the love of a Divine person 
moved him to purchase at so inestimable a cost, that same person should 
consign to everlasting destruction? Yet soitis. Oh, “kiss the Son, lest he 
be angry, and ye perish from the way ;” for, know ye of a truth, in regard 
of the Being who, though he was rich, yet, for your sakes, became poor— 
who humbled himself for you, and endured agony for you, and shed precious 
blood for you, and thus gave proof of loving you with a love that passeth all 
understanding—know ye of this Being, that if he have a sceptre of righteous- 
ness for those who serve him, he has a rod of iron for those who neglect or 
resist him; and that, in his utterly destroying enemies whom he died to 
make friends, so that as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to 
shivers, we give the final evidence how appropriately the title “ Wonderful” 
is assigned to the King, thus announced by the prophet. 

Next he is called “Counsellor.” You will observe at.once that he is not 
called our Counsellor, as though the office were one limited to the children 
of men, but Counsellor in the abstract; denoting, it may be, his intimate 
union in the divine essence, as a person in the Godhead, and, as such con- 
cerned in all the acts and counsels of eternity. The prophet says, “O Lord, 
thy counsels of old are faithful and true ;” and the apostle, “He worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will.” We may therefore regard 
the title “ Counsellor” as justly appertaining to our blessed Redeemer, in 
that as the second person of the sacred Trinity, he took part from all eter- 
nity, in,theforming those sublime plans which have yet to nseaine sacks con- 
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summation, in the final mastery of righteousness over every form and every 
consequence of iniquity. “The counsel of peace,” as the prophet Zechariah 
hath said, “shall be between them both,” between the Father and the Son. 
So that the “child” at this time, “born” to carry out the great scheme of 
redemption, is also the “Counsellor” in the contriving that scheme; a scheme, 
the contemplation of which caused St. Paul to exclaim, “OQ! the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” But if Christ be a coun- 
sellor, as having always had part in the high counsels of heaven, surely he is 
moreover our counsellor, in that he reveals to us the future, shows us the 
way to everlasting life, and helps us by his word, his providence, his Spirit, to 
reject the evil and to choose the good. “Lord,” to whom shall we go? In 
a world of care and perplexity, where dangers known and unknown beset us 
on the right hand and on the left, ignorant, moreover, as we often are biassed 
by prejudice or blinded by passion, of what have we so great need as of a 
wise, faithful, affectionate counsellor, to whom we may at all times have re- 
course, and from whom we may at all times obtain direction ? And such a 
counsellor is Christ to his church. None ever came to him for advice, sin- 
cerely desirous to obtain it, and sincerely designing to follow it, without find- 
ing themselves instructed as to what path to take. It is true, indeed, that it 
is especially the office of the Spirit, to be the guide and instructor of the 
church; but then it is Christ, through whose mediation, and for whose sake, 
the Spirit is imparted ; so that we may regard the Spirit as Christ’s agent in 
operating on his people. Christ is still the counsellor, though it be through 
the working of the Spirit, that the counsel is conveyed. And who is there 
amongst us whom he hath not counselled? Nay, O hardened transgressor, he 
hath often counselled thee ; it was his voice which in many a moment of in- 
decision, in many an hour of struggle with conscience, hath caused thee to 
hear such words as these—‘ Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?’ And 
who is there amongst us, whom he is not ready to counsel? If we would but 
have recourse to him in our difficulties—if we would but spread before him 
our perplexities—if there were less of keeping our cares to ourselves, than 
of discussing them only with our short sighted fellow-creatures—how seldom 
should we make a wrong step! how should we find rough things made smooth 
before us, crooked things made straight ! I would not so extend the doctrine 
of a special providence, as to lead Christians to expect direct and visible in- 
terference on their behalf, immediate and open answer to prayer, or such 
clear and undeniable leading of God, as though with Israel of old, God went 
before them with a pillar of fire by night, and a pillar of cloud by day; but 
neither would we have the doctrine pared down till stripped of all its pre- 
ciousness to the Christian ; made so cold a thing out of deference to the 
dread of enthusiasm, that it shall hardly be worth maintaining as a source of 
permanent comfort. We nothing doubt, that where there is due waiting on 
our Counsellor, the mind of the believer is secretly swayed and directed ; he 
is influenced to a particular line of conduct, though he may seem to follow 
only the decision of his own judgment, after the patient examination of dif- 
ferent courses ; he is moved to move the helm, and the movement is from 
God, though it may seem to have been determined merely by his own study 
of the compass and the chart. Alas, we seek counsel of ourselves, yielding to 
our own understanding ; we take the advice of friends; but how little use 
do most of us make of Christ as a Counsellor? If we have recourse to him 
in some great emergency, or to tell us how the soul may be saved, we do not 
make him our confidant (so to speak) in every-day things, every-day duties 
every-day straits. Let us learn to carry everything to our Counsellor, deeply 
impressed with the truth, “It is not in man that walketh, to direct his 
steps,” and therefore meekly desirous to act always under the guidance of 
One too wise ever to lead us astray, too good to withhold from us any real 
blessing, too great to have to leave us in the power of any real evil. Yes, too 
great ; for how beautifully in the prophet’s enumeration of titles, does the 
epithet—* the Mighty God,” follow upon that of “Counsellor!” An earthly 
sabia give sound advice, but he cannot also give the power of act- 
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ing up to it; he cannot remove the obstacles, or over-rule the contingencies 
against which his shrewdness may quality him to warn us, but not his strength 
to guard. Not thus, however, it is with our heavenly Counsellor. Bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh, He has an ear as ready as that of the kind- 
est human friend, for every care, and anxiety, and doubt; but then also as 
“The Mighty God,’ he has everything above, below, around, at his disposal. 
‘Where, then, is the danger which he cannot help us to escape ? where the 
enemy whom he cannot enable us to vanquish ? what evil is to be reckoned 
inevitable, what good considered unattainable ? 

We go not at greater length into the title “The Mighty God. It is one of 
those distinct and express testimonies as to the essential deity of Christ, which 
ought for ever to silence doubt, where there is any admission of the authority 
of scripture. 

What, then, does the prophet mean by adding “The Everlasting Father ?” 
If the child whose birth we now commemorate, were not only “The 
Mighty God,’ but also “The Everlasting Father,’ will not this contra- 
dict the doctrine of other parts of Scripture, and prove that it was not the 
second person in the Trinity, but the first who humbled himself to the as- 
suming human nature? We only say, that it cannot be in respect of a dis- 
tinction of persons in the Godhead, that the title of “ Everlasting Father,’ 
is here given to Christ. When we are speaking of the persons in Godhead, 
the title “ Father’? belongs exclusively to the first; yet there are other, and 
those too high and important senses, in which the name may be ascribed to 
theSon. “The Father of Eternity,’ or “of the everlasting ages’’—this is 
the title here used of the Redeemer ; and it might justly be used of any per- 
son in the Godhead, as denoting that self-existence, that independence of es- 
sence, without beginning as without end, which is the attribute of Divine 
Persons, though it can be of none other. The first, the second, or the third 
person in the Trinity, may with equal propriety, be called “The Father of 
Kternity,’’ in that each is essentially eternal ; so that eternity, as it were, is 
gathered into each, and each is “The Father of Eternity’’—eternity being 
that of which we can have no idea but as the life time of God, and therefore 
existing only (if such expression be lawful) as deriving existence from 
Deity. : 

But it would seem most consistent with the order in our text, since the es- 
sential Divinity of Christ has been clearly expressed by the title—“ The 
Mighty God,’ that we should find some reference to the mediatorial work, 
in the title “ Everlasting Father.’ And it is well known, that by “the ever- 
lasting ages,’ the gospel dispensation was commonly understcod. Indeed, the 
Septuagint version, renders the title under review “'The Father'of the world 
to come; and “the world te come,’ was an expression, under the old dis- 
pensation, for the new dispensation thus promised and expected. St. Paul, 
you remember, seems thus to use the expression, when claiming the supre- 
macy for Christ, he says—“ Unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 
the world to come, whereof we speak.” We may consider, then, the title, 
“ Hiverlasting Father,’ was given to Christ, as indicating in Christ the source 
or author of those eternal blessings, which are now proffered to and provided 
for the believing. You may remember, that the apostle says of Christ, “he 
became the author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him ;” and if 
you think a moment, you will see that there is no difference between the ex- 
pressions “author of eternal salvation” to the obedient, and “Father of 
Eternity’ to the obedient. And is it«not as the Everlasting Father of his 
church, the Mediator is introduced by the same apostle—“ Behold, I and the 
children which God hath given me ?”’ 

Thus then we have, in the somewhat difficult title here applied to our Lord, 
express testimony to its being through and from him alone, that we can ob- 
tain the blessings which we need as sinful creatures, yet immortal. And if it 
were as subjects, that we had to bow ourselves before him, when we heard of 
the government as laid upon his shoulder,and if it were as the work of his hands 
that we had to do reverence to our Creator on the going forth of the title “ the 
Mighty God,” oh, it should be as the children of his grace, “ eee again 
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to a lively hope,’ made “sons of God’’ and “heirs of immortality,” through 
his ennobling humiliation and his conquering death, that we acknowledge 
the Everlasting Father, in the “child’’ that now is “born” unto us, in the 
“Son’’ that is now unto us “ given.” aoa ‘ 
There is yet another title in the catalogue, to which Christ’s name is here 
appended by the prophet. We can but give it a hasty glance ; neither does 
it want more, in order to its being understood, though so beautiful is it, and 
so comprehensive, that it might easily furnish matter for a lengthened dis- 
course. ‘The Prince of Peace.’’ ‘On earth peace, good will toward men,’ 
was the chorus with which the hosts of heaven rang in the birthday morn ; 
they seized upon “ peace,’ as the great and distinguishing result of the work 
‘which Christ had taken flesh to accomplish. And was it not such? Christ 
came to reconcile the world unto God; man had broken God’s law, there- 
fore there was enmity between man and God ; Christ stepped in, and, making 
‘satisfaction for our sins, re-united earth and heaven. He came to give peace 
to troubled consciences. Such was his work, that believing on him we have 
right to be assured there is no longer condemnation ; that we have passed 
from death unto life. “Being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our, Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ He came to put an end to wars, to hush 
dissensions, to exterminate feuds, jealousies, rivalries. True, indeed, the cor- 
ruption of our nature, turning the medicine for a disease into its aggrava- 
tion, may have made Christ’s religion the occasion of bloodshed and perse- 
cution, and this our blessed Saviour predicts—“ Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.’ Yet there 
is that in the principles of Christianity, which only requires for it hearty 
reception and universal diffusion, in order to the making one harmonious 
family of the whole human race, and to the everywhere beating “the sword 
into a ploughshare, the spear into a pruning-hook.’’ “ Wars and rumours of 
wars would cease,’ were vital Christianity universally prevalent ; “Nation 
would not lift up a sword against nation ;” and “every man would sit under his 
vine and under his fig tree, none making him atraid.”” Alas! that at the present 
moment we should be presented with so different a picture! Oh! Lord God 
of Hosts, while we beseech thee to go forth with our armies and our fleets— 
to succour them in the day of battle, and to shield them in the day of tem- 
pest—we earnestly implore thee that thou wouldst restore peace to the na- 
tions, and suffer not the sore judgment of war—for a sore judgment it is—to 
continue its ravages. ; 
And individually as well as nationally, this title of Christ, “The Prince of 
Peace,” should especially commend itself to you, as the year draws to a close. 
We shall shortly have to stand, as it were, around the grave of the year; 
about to consign it to the tomb of departed time. Should not the name— 
“ Prince of Peace,” breathed over the sepulchre, remind us to bury, with the 
dead year, all animosities, all quarrels, all unkind, all revengeful feelings? 
If any man have wronged us during the past year, let not the year go down 
upon our wrath. If we have received slights or injuries, let us pray for those 
who have despitefully used us, and strive to bring to a new year a forbearing 
and forgiving temper. If we have wronged others, let us not be ashamed to 
acknowledge it, let us hasten to repair the wrong ; if it have been in good 
name, by frank confession and apology ; if in fortune, by ample restitution. 
Thus shall we best show, that we acknowledge the “ Prince of Peace,” in 
the “child” now “born,’”’ and in the “Son” now “siven.’ Thus may we 
have good ground of hope, that thou, O Lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world, wilt impart to us the benefits of thy precious death 
and passion, for we remember thy own words—* If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, iL heavenly Father will also forgive yours.” 
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Decision in religion, Christ’s demand: 
The School of Suffering 
The church commended to God’s grace. 
Sinners reminded of the day of visitation. 
The going forth of the Lord prepared as the morning, 
At the setting apart of G. Wyard,.. 
The processes and results of last judgment, 


gdom of Christ 


Christ in man, 
The nature and consequence of sin. 

The nature and necessity of repentance, ~ 
The guilt and danger of delay. 
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~ 638 


Rey.J. Assis, 


The happiness of triumph in Christ. — 


539 to 641 W-. ld. Cooper, The Year of the Redeemed—and Perseverance in W ell-doing. 
$42 and 643 J.C. Philpot, Heavenly attraction and spiritual obedience. is 
644 J. BH. vans, The good Shepherd. 
645 A. Friges, No condemnation to those who are in Christ. 
646 J. Burnet, Departed friends in heaven. 
647 T. Binney, Obscurities in revelation considered. 
648 R. H. Herschell,The brotherhood. 
649 H. Hollis, The prosperity of Messiah’s kingdom. 
650 T. Dale, M.A. Purity of heart. 


651 and 652 
G53 and 654 
655 
606 
557 and 658 
659 and 660 
661 and 662 
663 and 664 
665 and 666 
667 and 668 
669 
6/0 to 673 


674 to 681 

682 and 683 

684 and 685 

686 and 687 

688 and 689 
690 

691 and 692 

693 and 694 

695 and 696 
697 

698 and 699 

700 to 702 

703 

704 and 705 
706 

‘Q7 and 708 
709 

710 and 711 
Pa, 

713 and 714 

715 and 716 

717 and 718 
719 
720 


421 to 723 


724 

725 

726 

727 

728 
92:) and 730 
731 and 732 
7:33 to 736 

737 
733 and 7389 


741-41, 746-47 


742 
713 to 745 


-_- 





748 

74) and 750 
751 

75% and 753 
754 

785 to 757 


753 to 760 
7A1 and 7” 


H. Melvill, B.D.Universal Redemption. 

J. Stevers, The Divine appointment. 

H.Clissold,M.A.Duty of thanksgiving for the late abundant harvest. 

J. Burnet, Scriptural piety. 

H. Melvill,B.D.Causes and remedies of pride. - 

J.C. Philpot, Help from the sanctuary. 

H. Melyill, B.D.The death of the righteous precious in the sight of God. 

A.Hewlett,M.A.Belieyers helped by the ministry of the word. 

J. Redford, Anti-Puseyism ; or contention for the faith once delivered to the raints. 

J. Burnet, Puseyism examined. wey 

C. Morris, Character and privilege of {\imeon. 

H. Melvill, B.D.Christ’s commendation pf the poor widow—and one death and one 
Redemption. : 

J. Burnet, Puseyism examined. (Four Lvetures.) 

J. Young, M.A. The creation of man, and his tondition in Paradise. 

F. A. Cox, D.D.Expulsion from Eden. 

J. Bennett,D.D.Consequences of Adam’s transgression on his posterity. 

J. Pitman, Immortality of the soul. 

J. Reading, The great Deliverer of the world. 

T. Archer, M.A.Individual accountability of man. 

H. Melvill, B.D.Second delivery of the Lord’s prayer. 

C. Stovel, The manner of a sinner’s reconciliati.m and acceptance with God. 

A. Fletcher, | Emblemis for the young. 

H. Melvill, B.D.Christ’s birth and kingdom predicted. 

T. Dale, Salvation and blessing—and Path of the just and way of the wickec, 

Ditto, The creation and fall explained to children. tare 

H. Melvill,B.D.The sustaining power of the peace of God. 

B.J.Bettelheim,TheBrazen serpent. 


G. Smith, Character of patriarchal religion. 

T. Dale, The reception of Christ into the heart of the believer. 
T. Binney, The necessity of knowledge. 

J. Adey, The results of ungodly companionship. 


H. Melvill,B.D.The certainty of vengeance overtaking the impenitent. 
J.C. Philpot, Life given for a prey. 
R. H. Herschell,The typical nature of the Levitical dispensation. 
G. Wyard, The Lord’s special care for his people. 
H.Clissold,M.A.Reasons why we should observe the Sabbath. 
Christian in the church. 

T. Dale, { Ori and destiny of mankind. 

\ Duty of immediate preparation for death. 


Ditto, Christian in the family. 

Ditto, Christian master. 

Ditto, Christian servant. 

Ditto, Christian in the world. . 

J.C. Philpot, The day in which a man Jooks to-his Maker. 
J. Burnet, Sovereignty of God. 

Ditto, Free agency of man. 


H. Melvill,B.D.The soul in the Intermediate state—and Angelic guardianshim 


H. Blunt, Origin and design of Lent—and grief of Mary Magdalene. 
J. Burnet, Responsibility of man. 
Ditto, Origin of moral evil. (2 Lectures.) 


H.Clissold,M.A.What is it to keep holy the Sabbat’ day ? 
H- Melviil,B.D.The necessity of Divine grace for tl 2 prevention of sin. 
The predicted reign of anti-christ te be fulfilled in the reign finfidelity 
J. Burnet, The Church Catechism. 
T. Binney, — Doctrine of the Bible in reference to religious education. 
H.Clissold,M.A.What are the evils of Sabbath trading ? 
H. Melvill,B.D.The Atonement, 
H. L.Poppewell,The Gospel treasure. 
H.Stowell,M.A.The duty of Christians in relation to the truth,—and "she spiritual*,y 
of divine worship, contrasted with the idolatry of prpery. 
H.M‘Neile,M.A.Religious Education of Children,—the Conquer ar of Death,— and cba. 
Victory of Faith. (8 Sermons.) 
¥. Melvill,B D Christ's mter7iew with his Disciples on the Craste {Tipe 
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763 and 764Rey. T. Close. 


765 and 766 
767, 768,769 


770 
771 
772 


5 


776 
777 


478 and 789 
780, 781,782 


H. Stewart. 


H, Melvill, B.D. 


J. K. Foster. 


W. Curling, M.A. 
Mr. J. C. Philpot. 


973, 774,775 Rev. H. M‘Neile, M.A. 


J. K. Foster. 


The deliverance of Peter out of prison. 

The privileges of the true worshippers of God. 
Eve and the tempter in paradise. 

{Nn ature and necessity of repentance. 

The mortal nature of earthly distinctions. 

The divine treasure in earthen vessels. 

The living man’s complaint. {church. 
The faithful preaching of God’s word, a test of a trua 

{The sacrifice and exaltation of Christ. 

The dangerous transition. 


C. G. Townley, LL.D.Funeral of the mass. : 
R. Montgomery, M.A. { The conflict and triumph of the Redeemer. 


H. Melvill, B.D. 


783 Mr. J.C. Philpot. 


84 and 785 


J.C. Philpot 


786 ~=Rev. T. Binney. 
787 and 788Mr. J.C. Philpot. 


789 
790 
791 


792 ~=Rey. R. Alliott, LL.D. 


J.C. Philpot. 
J. C. Philpot. 
J.C. Philpot. 


793 Mr. J.C. Philpot. 


794 and 795 
796 


J. C. Philpot. 
J.C. Philpot. 


797 Rey. J. Burnet. 
798 Mr, J. C. Philpot. 
799 Rev. T. Raffles. 


800 
601 and 802 


803 Rey. D. Moore, M.A. 
804, 805, 806Mr. G. S. B. Isbel. 


Mr. A. Triggs. 


J.C. Philpot. 


807 Rey. J. Irons. 


808 and 809 
810 and 811 
812 and 813 


817 


H. Melvill, B.D. 


T. Binney. 


The cross of Christ. 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
{ First thoughts in religion the best. 
Salvation worked out with fear and trembling. 
The life of Christ manifested in the death of the creature, 
The passion for riches and its conseqnences. 
Zion’s blessings. 
The sweet loathed and the bitter relished. 
The heaventy birth and its earthly counterfeits. 
The conflict between flesh and spirit. 
Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones. 
The spiritual chase. 
Genuine discipleship. 
The better things which accompany salvation, 
Dyivg in the Lord. 
The cry of Jonah out of the belly of hell. 


Jesus Christ our present, future, and final judge. 
Our Father. 


The hope of the hypocrite. 

Christ our example. 

Solomon’s Prayer (3 sermons) 

The idolatry of paseyism. 
The conversion of St. Matthew. 
Thoughts on the death of the aged.—The prodigal’s return, 


J. Bennett, D.D. The exclusive authority of scripture. 
814 and 815 Mr. J. Stevens. 
816 Rev. S. Green. 


J. H. Hinton, M.A. The church. 
818 Mr. C. Drawbridge. 


819 Rev. J. Burnet. 
H. Melvill, B.D. tae way of transgressors hard. 


820, 821,822 


823 and 824 
825 and 826 
827 and 828 
829 
830 
831 
#32 and 833 
$4 and 835 


B56 to 839 


840 and 841 
842 
843 
844 
845 
846 and 847 
848 and 849 
850 and 851 
852 and 853 
854 and 855 
856 and 857 
858 
859 and 860 
861 and 862 


863 

864 and 865 
866 

867 and 868 
869 

870 and 871 

872 

../ 823 

gy.* and 875 
a 7H 
a” 


Z 


H. Richard. 
J. H. Godwin. 
T. Binney. 

J. Aldis. 

J. Burnet. 

J. Mirams. 


J. Bennett, D.D. 


A. J. Morris, 


H. Melvill, B.D. 


H. Melvill, B.D. 
R, Alliott, LL.D. 


J. Blackburn. 
J. Hill. 


R. Alliott, LL.D, 
H. Melvill, B.D. 
H. Melvill, B.D. 
H. Melvill, B.D. 
H. Melvill, B.D. 
H. Melvill, B.D. 


J. Aldis, 
J. Burnet, 


H. Melvill, B.D. 


R. Richard, 


R. Alliott, LL.D. 


Rose, 


R. Alliott, LL.D. 


Angus, 


R. Alliott, LL.D. 


J. Mirams, 


R. Alliott, LL.D. 


R. Gibson, 
- Green, 


R, Alliott, LL.D 


The love of God, producing love to God. 

Private Judgment. 

[of divine life. 
Groaning under the burden of sin an infallible evidence 
Characteristics of an apostolic ministry. 


The reformed religion and the Romish contrasted. 

The Christian ministry not a priesthood. 

Baptism in its relation to regeneration. 

Jesus Christ our hope, 

The Lord’s supper, its nature and uses. 

The nature of ecclesiastical establishments. 

The relations of external and internal religion. 

The history of ecclesiastical establishments, 
Justification by faith. 

{ Christian forbearance, or submission to injury. 

The duty of giving glory to God. 

The terribleness of being haled before the judge. 

The fundamental principles of the English church 

Good works. [establishment. 

Establishments opposed to the spirit of the New 

The unconverted man. [Testament. 
The essential divinity of Christ, 
The son of man our judge, 
Christ’s appearance in the fulness of time. 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
The importance of Saving a soul from death, 
Establishments not sustained by Old Testament analogy. 
The responsibility of youth. 
The tomb in the garden. : 
Establishments detrimental to the spirituality and purity 

of the Christian church. 

The sinner under conviction, [tianity. 
Establishments obstructive to the extension of Chris- 
The difficulties in the way of a sinner’s conversion, 
Establishments persecuting in their spirit and tendency. 
The sinner converted to God. [of Christ. 


" Establishments preventive of union among the disciploa 


The doctrinal difficulties of the new convert. 

An appeal to the undecided, [Educatioa. 
Establishments unfavourable to the Progress of populas 
The practical difficulties of the new convert 
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881 and 882 


883 to %85 
886 


887 and 888 


889 
890 
891 and 892 


893 and 894 
895 
896 

897 to 899 


900 
901 
902 
903 
904 


$05 to 910 


O11 
912 to 914 


915 Mr. J. Alcorn, 


The time when Jesus began to speak of his sufferin, 
ae The young ruler and his great possession i 
H.M'Neile,D.D. {Goat mode of oe ah E i 
: e creation and fall of man. 
H. Lage B.D. {ne Mediatorial office of Christ. 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The union of the convert with the visible church. 
J. Stevenson, The present duty in reference to establishments, 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The christian growing in knowledge. 
Ditto, The One Atonement. 
JT. Archer, D.D. Establishments encumbering the action of civil govern- 
ment and hostile to civil liberty. 
J. Pyer, Scripture exhibitions of Divine sovereignity. 
M. H. Seymour, The watchmen of God. 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The christian increasing in the graces of the Spirit. 
H. Melvill, B.D. § The resurrection of the body. 
The general Judgment. 
J. Parsons, The faithfulness of God. 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The christian working for God. 
J. Parsons, The wedding garment. 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The christian in temptation. 
T. Cuffe, The late hours of business. 
‘Christ’s expiring prayer. 
H. Melvill, B.D.4 The deadening influence of habit. 
The oneness of Christ with the Father. 
J. Hill, M.A. 


Reasons for plorying in the cross of Christ. 
H. Melvill, B.D. 4 The tongue of the iearned. 





The worth of an action dependent on its motive. 
x (sinner. 
A finished, free, and present salvation, brought ty £}- 


916 Rey. R. Alliott, LL.D. The Backslider. 


917 
918-19 
920 
921 
922 and 923 
924 
925 
926 


997 “to. 92917 


930 to 933 
934 


935 Mr. J. C. Philpot, 


T. Dale, M.A. The faithful preaching of the gospel. 
E. G. Carr, B.A. The everlasting coal 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The Backslider restored. 
The christian in affliction. 
E. F. Woodman, Enoch’s spiritual career. 
W. Roberts, Christian consolation. 
R. Alliott, LL.D. The christian under spiritual depressions 
tte christian uve for glory. 

ates e repentance of Judas. 
H. Melvill, B.D, {the prayers and the alms of Cornelius. 
Encouragements to steadfastness in religion. 
The death-bed of Elisha. 
R. Allioic, LL.D. The christian in death. 
The mould of Divine teaching. 














936 Rev. R. Alliott, LL.D. The christian in heaven. 


937 


938 Mr. J. Alcorn, 


939 


910 Rev. T. Binney, 


941 
942 
948 
OA 
945 


946 Mr. A. Triggs, 


947 and 948 


949 Rev. G. Smith, 


950 


951 and 952 Mr. J. Stevens, 
953 + Rev. J. Burnet, 


954 to 957 


958—59 
960—61 
962—63 
964—65 
966—67 
968—69 
970—71 
972 
973—Th 
975—76 
977—78 
979—80 
981—82 
983 
984—85 
§86—87 
988 
989—90 


Salvation for all who seek it. _ [ance 
Christ not calling the righteous but sinners to repent- 
A father’s expostulation and inquiry. 

Life the seed-time for eternity. 

The rule by which we shall be judged. 


W. Curling, 
J. C. Philpot, 
Wm. Curling, 


S. Martin, What shall we do? : [Christ 
H. J. Bevis, The design of John’s baptism the manifestation of 
J. H. Evans, A song in a strange land. 

S. Martin, The orphan. 


Receiving Christ. 
Sure keeping and safe hiding. 
God ayes with men. 
§. Bridge, M.A. Chastening for pardoned sin, a law of the Divine dealings 
The servants of Christ honoured by his father. 
Life vanishing. 

The mysteries of Providence. 
H. Melvill, B.D. The dwelling-place of Deity. 

The church comforted in the wilderness. 
W. Forster, Society, an institution of God. 
R. Redpath, M.A. The relative duties of husbands and wives. 
T.W.Jenkyn, D.D.The relative duties of parents and children. 
J. Burnet, The advantages of christian union. — 
H. Allon, The relative duties of brothers and sisters. 
J. Mirams, The relative duties of masters and servants 
R. Alliott, LL.D. On the evidences of christianity. f 
Jacob Abbott, The importance of sympathy between mother and child 
J. W. Richardson, The relative duties of principals and assistants. 
R. Alliott, LL.D. On sceptical objections to christianity. 
R. W. Overbury, The relative duties of buyers and sellers. : 
J. Hoppus, D.Ph., The relative duties of magistrates and subjects. 
J, Jefferson, On the salvation of infants. _ [to glorify God 
J. Burnet, Youth in its freedom from the restraints of Life bound 
F, A. Cox, LL.D. The relative duties of rich and poor. 


J. C. Philpot, 


J. Burnet, Personal religion necessary to the proper discharge of 
Alex. Fletcher, ‘The names of Christ. h ple duties. 
R, Alliott, ] LD. The Scriptures the cnly rule of feith and practice. 


“ 
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99192 Rev.R. Alliott, LL.D., Private judgment. 











993 J. Burnet, Death an advantage to the Christian. 
994 T. Dale, M.A., A warning to young men. 
995 - A eaution to young men. 


996—99  H. Melvill, B.D., ( Not tradition but Scripture. ; 
(nconstancy in prayer, a sign of hypocrisy. 














1000 C. Lee, Popery, its leading errors and the means of its de= 
1001 J. Burnet, The Doctrine of the Trinity. [struction. 
1002 The purposes of God. _ 
1003—4 H. J. Bevis, Paul preaching at Athens. [and grace 
1005 J. Burnet, The dispensations of God in the kingdoms of nature 
1006—9 H. J. Bevis, Protestantism and the right of private judgment. 
— The gospel and the sacraments. 
1010 'T. Dale, The equality of God in his dealings with men. 
1011 J. Burnet, The doctrine of election. 
1012 The doctrine of human depravity. 





The Atonement. 
1014 * R&R. Alliot, LL.D., The Christian ministry. 











1015 The use of reason in religion. 

1016 J. Boyd, The resurrection. 
1017—18 H. Melvill, B.D., ‘The shortness and uncertainty of life. 

1019 R. Alliott, The difference between fundamental and minor er- 

: The empty sepulchre. {rors in religion. 

1020—22 II. Melvill, B.D., TesGpi ataee 

1023 J. Burnet, On conversion. 

1024 J. Parsons, A warning to the ungodly. 

1025 O. Clarke, The faithfulness of God,-the Christian’s support in 

1026 T. Binney, Jesus Christ the hope of glory. [life and death. 


1027—28 J. Bennett, D.D., A warning to hypocrites. 

1029 Godly sincerity. 

1030 J. Parsons, The whole family in heaven and earth 

1051 Who is on the Lord’s side ? 

1032 — Behold. the man! 

1033 H. Stowell, M.A., The Sunday school teacher. 

1034 —— Nominal Christians, the occasion of Blasphemy to 
1035—38 4H. Melvll, B.D., ( Balaam’s vision of the star and sceptre. [the heathen. 
The discourse of the apparition. 























1039 C. Lee, ~The Lord’s supper, 
1040 R. Alliott, The signs of the times. 


1041—42 4H. Melvill, B.D., Elijah and the priests of Baal. 
1045—46 4H. Melvill, B.D., The minister’s reward. 


1043 A. Fletcher, The names of Christ. 

1044 J. Cumming, D.D.,The brazen serpent. 
1047—48 UH. Allon, Growing in grace. 
1049—50  H. Melvill, B.D., The heavenly mansions. 
1051—52_~—«&R.. Newton, Church privileges. 

1053 H. Stowell, M.A., The Believer’s rock. 

1054 J. Aldis, Parental claims. 


1055 E. B. Pusey, D.D.,The unpardonable sin. 
1056—57 Mr.J. C. Pb "'pot, The houseless wanderer. 


1058—59 —- + The conqueror’s inheritance, 
1060 Rev. A. Flo’. s, The names of Christ. 
1061 Mr. J. St > No continuing city here. [contrasted. 
1062 Rey. T. Date, M.A., The children of the world and the children of light 
1063 S. Martin, “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 


1064 J. E. Tyler, B.D., The restoration to life of Jairus’s daughter. 
H. Melvill, B.D., The resemblance between Moses and Christ (extract) 
1065 T. Dale, M.A., Waiting on the Lord. 
1066 W. J. Irons, B.D., Dives and Lazarus. 
1067 Mr. J. C. Philpot, The malady and the remedy. 
1068 B. W. Noel, M.A., The temptation of Christ. 
1069 R.W. Jelf, D.D., The maintenance of the Christian ministry. 


1070 J. H. Evans, Love to Christ. 
1071—72 —-'T. Archer, D.D-, The agency of the Holy Spirit. 
1073—74 J. Hamilton, The duty of thanksgiving. 


1075 W. Scott, M.A., | Christ dwelling in the believer 
1076—%8 IL. M‘Neile, M.A., The missionary warfare. 

1079 H. Stowell, M.A., The duty of self inspection. 
1080—81 J. Parsons, The honour due to God. 
1082—83 Mr.J. C. Philpot, The refuge of the oppressed. 

084 Rev. J. Hamilton, Industry 
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1939—900 
1691 


1092 


1093 
1694—95 
1096 
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1,102 Mr. 
1,108 Rev. 
1,164 
1,105 
7,106 
1,107 
1,108 
1,109 
1,110—li 
1,112 


1,113 


1,114—16 


1,117—20 


1,127 
1,128 
1,129 
1,130 
1,131 
1,132 
1,183 —34 
1,135 
1,136 
1,137 
1,138 
1,139 
1,140 
1,141-=44 
1,145 
1,146 
1,147 
1,148 
1,149 
1,150 
1,151 
1,152 
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1,154 
1,155 


1,156 
1,157 


1,158 
3,159 J. 


J. Irons, The rainbow. 
H. M‘Neile, D.D., Christian benevolence. 
T. Dale, M.A., A sure refuge. $ [version of the Jews. 


John Harris, D.D., The glory which will redound to God from the con-- 
T. M. Foskett, How a child is regenerated in baptism. 
B.W. Nocl, M.A., none wheat and the chaft 
n hearing the word. 
Joseph Irons, Communion with Jesus. 
Wm. Jay, Ebenezer. 
H. Melvill, B.D., The manifestation of hidden things, 
B. W. Noel, M.A., Christ curing the Paralytie. 
M. D’Aubigne, D.D.The two shoals and the true passage. 
J. Cumming, D.D., The house appointed for all living. 
R. Connebee, The reign of God, a source of joy. 
E. Auriol, M.A., | Intemperance, its effects on individuals, &c. 
J. O. Philpot, The day-spring from on high. 
F. Olose, A.M., The mystery of iniquity. 
James Reading, The theme and design of a gospel ministry. 
J.F. Denham, M.A.,The gospel, the effectual remedy for intemperance 
J. Burnet, Revealed things. 
A. Fletcher, D.D,, The names of Christ. 
Tl. Melvill, B.D., The genealogy of Christian hope. 
W.E. Hook, D.D., The hem of his garment. [advent of Christ. 
H. M‘Neile, D.D., The state of the world and God’s. gift to it at the 
J. Aldis, The improvement of the death of the Rev. W. Knibb. 
a ‘The prayer of Simeon. 
Re BP {the heavenly temple (extract). 
A warning against eyil associations. 
A warning against unsound principles. 
Elisha mocked by little children. 
If. Melvill, B.D., {he Apostacy of Demas. ' 
The hidden things of God, (extract). 
Ii. Clissold, M.A., Lay hold on eternal life. 
S. Martin, The irreligious youth. {land. | 
C. Lane, M.A., The claims of missions upon the young men of Eng- 
J. Bennett, D.D., On the difference between preaching and teaching. 


T. Dale, M.A., 





J. Burnett, The importance of forming a settled judgment on 
religious subjects. [piness of families. 

_S. Spink, The influence of Christianity on the purity and hap- 

J. Burnet, The Scriptural authority for the ministerial office. 

The reciprocal .duties of Church members, 

H.: Richard, On the duty of intercessory prayer. 

A. J. Morris, The teaching cf our Lord asa model to Sunday 

R. Shutte, A.M., The everlasting yospt. {school teachers. 

H. Allon, Fellowship with God. 

W. H. Hill, M.A., Christian union. 

J. Burnet, Peace in the prospect of death. 

J. Cumming, D.D.,Christ our example. [of business. 

J. Adey, The time of man’s labour, or the evils of late hours 

J. Burnet, Prayer meetings as effecting the prosperity of the 

J. Hamilton, The mount of Olives. [Chureh. 


Proceedings of Southwark Protestant Association. 
R. Shutte, A.M., Christ’s finished work. 
W. Riky, B.A., The resurrection of Christ a ground of Justification 
J. Burnet, The old and new dispensation. [to the sinner. 
B. W. Noel, M.A., The example of Ruth set before the young. 
T. Dale, M.A., The necessity of guarding the heart. 
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1,282 R. Shutte, M.A., Repentance unto life. 
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1,285-86 H. Melviil, B.D., The powers of the world to come. 
1,287 W. Garratt, M.A., The song of Simeon. 
1,288 J. Kennedy, A.M., Youth and Summer. 
1,289 H. M‘Neile, D.D., The condition of the old and corrupt church. 
1,290 R. Shutte, M.A., The spot of God’s children and the spot of the 
1,291 A. R. C. Dallas, | The spiritual warfare. [unregenerate 
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1,293-94—The Ordination Service of the Rev. J. K. Stallybrass. 1, The Sermon, 
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A. J. Morris—3, The Charge, by the Rev. E. Stallybrass 
1,295-96 H. Melvill, B.D., The gladness with which the common people heard 
1,297 H. L. Poppewell, |The gospel treasure. - (Christ’s preaching 
1,298-99 H. Allon, The subordination of all things to the good of the believer 
1,300 W. Neville, The only justifying righteousness by which man can attain 
1,301-2 H. Melvill, B.D., The Deluge, God’s sermon againstsin. [eternal life 
1,303 J. Cumming, D.D., The Apocalypse f 
2 S. Wilberforce, (Bishop of Oxford,) Pride and its effects 
1,305-6—The Services at the Consecration of Four Colonial Bishops. Sermon by 
the Lord Bishop of London, Christ’s Charge to Peter 
1,307 Rev. J. Kennedy, A.M., St. Bartholomew’s 


1,308 T. Strutt, Christ the smitten rock 
1,309-10 H. Melvill, B.D. Strength proportioned totheday = ==> 
1,311 J. Burnet, The connection of geology with Christianity 
1,312 H, Melvill, B.D., St. Paul and the barbarians ; ; 
1,313 J. Cumming, DD., The Apocalypse. _ [redemption of his people 
7,814 T. Binney, Christ the wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
1,315 B. W. Noel, M.A., St. Paul a model of ministerial faithfulness 
1,816-17 Mr. G. Murrell, The Christian’s triumph 
1,319-20 J. Foreman, Faith accounted righteousness 
1,321 J. Stevens, The Lord the helper of his people. [care over them 
ty 322-23 J. Stevens, The Lord’s accurate knowledge of his people andhis perpetual 
324-25 J. Stevens, Christ the Son of God, the only way to the Father 
1326-27 J. Stevens, Regeneration 
a) 328 Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., The day of visitation 
1,329 YT. Binney, The sabbath made for man 


1,330 J. Burnet, The cl:ild known by his doings 
1,331 H, Cleare, The tried stone 
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1,832 Rev. T, Raffles, D-D., LL.D., The blessings of sanctified sorrow 


1,333-84 J. Rattenbury. Jesus Christ the great sacrifice exalted to univer- 
1,335 H. J. Gamble, The future existence. ’ [sal sovereignty 
1,336-87 T. Binney, The ideal of human character : i 
1,338 W. Walters, The sins of youth possessed: in after life 
1,339 G. B. Scott. The earthly sojourn, and the heavenly abode 
1,340 T. Binney, The war spirit of the Old Testament y 
1,341 A. Hewlett, M.a., Ihe object of the condescension of the Saviour 
1,342 D. Moore, M.A.., The child’s offering to God 
1,3438-44 H. Allon, The legacy of Christ : : 
1,345 W. Jay, David's distress, consolation, and experience : 
1,346-47 T. Archer, D.D., Suicide. fessential to salvation 
1,348 T. Raffles, D.D., LL.D., Right apprehensions of the character of Christ 
1,349 W. Riky, B.A., What the nature of truth believed by St. Paul, and 
1,350 T. Binney, Understanding the times. [what the nature of his faith 
1,351-52 J. Redford, Christ the branch, and the builder of the spiritual 
1,353-54 Mr. J. Stevens, A view of Christ in glory. {temple 
1,355 Rey. J. H. Evans, M.A., God’s care of his church 
1,356 W. M. Bunting, God’s great and best gift to the world 
1,357 J. Williams, Religion in the family 
1,358 J. Burnet, Truth and the means of its attainment 
1,859—An Address by the Rev. T. Binney.—Congregationalism, its mission, &c, 
1,860 Rey. J. Burnet, Truth, and its influence upon individual character 
1,361 J. Burnet, Truth, and its influence upon society. 
1,362 Mr. W. Dawson, The abundant entrance into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
1,363 Rey. J. Burnet, Truth, its prospects in reference to eternity. 
1,364 G. Richards, The secret of success of the work of the Lord. 
1,365 Mr. W. Dawson, Death on the pale horse. [reason, 
1,366-67 Rey. H. Melyill, B.D., The doctrine of the Trinity not @ contradiction to 
1,868 HH, Cleare, Apostolic preaching. [velation of the will of God. 
1,369 J. H. Hinton, A.M., The Holy Scriptures contain a divinely inspired re- 
1,370-71 J. Burnet, Thebestmethods of understanding the sacred book. 
1,372 E. Steane, The reasonableness of the prominent doctrines of the bible. 
1,373 C. Stovel, The practicability of the leading precepts of the in- 
spired writings. [the use of the sacred scriptures, 
1,374 R. Redpath, M.A., The diversity of religious opinions no objection te 
1,875 R. Ferguson, The historical facts recorded in the bible credible 
and authentic. [by the bible 
- 1,376 J. Blackburn, The-sucial evils of Christendom are not sanctioned 
1,377 H. Townley, The influence of the bible conducive to personal 
. happiness. [subjects. 
1,878 J. Young, A.M., The-accuracy of the sacred writings on scientific 
1,379 ¥F,A Cox, D.D., LL.D., The moral impulse imparted to individuals 
and communities by the study of the bible. 
1,380 T. Binney, ‘The duty of regarding the claims of the bible on 
the faith and obedience of mankind. 
1,381 R. Ainslie, The claims of the Koran and other ‘writings 
deemed.sacred not to be compared with those ofthe Bible, 
1,382 J. Bumstead, Barzillai an example of loyalty.in perilous times, 
1,383 T. Binney, Things ‘seen and unseen, temporal and etemal, 
1,384 F. Silver, The immutable holiness of God, 
1,385 J. Spencer, Christian Consistency. 


1,386—The Inaugural Address of The Rev. S. Maxtin. 
1,387-88 Rev. H. Melvill, B.D., Christianity the guardian. of human life 


1,389 T. Binney, The good man’s self-satisfaction. 
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1,391 A. J. Morris, Christ the spirit of Christianity. 
1,892 J, Aldis, The Christian’s conflict and triumph, 
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Christ’s prayer for his disciples, 
1,398 A. Fletcher, Yas., The names of Christ. 
1,399 T. Binney, Che law of spiritual progress. 
1,409 H. Edwards, The promised revelation, : 
4401-2 H. Melvill, B.D., The young exhorted to remember their Creator. 
1,403 H. Edwards, Rise of the antichristian beast. ; 
1,404 R, Anderson, Religious discipline of the thougbts, 
1,408 Mr. T. Reed, Christ abolishing death. 


1,406 Rey. J. Bennett, D.D, Design of the weekly Sabbath, . 
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1,407 H. Edwards, Babylon and the Beast 
1,408 T. Binney, The Last Day 

1,409 F.A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., The religious character of the weekly rest 
1,410 J. Morrison, D.J* ‘The influence of Sabbath observance on personal 
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1,424 Rev. R. E. Forsaith, The doom of the fearful 


1,425 W. Williams, The spiritual merchantman 
1,426-27 HH. UWdwards, Babylon and the beast 
1,428 W. W. Champneys, A Nation without an atonement 
1,429 Hi. Gdvwards, Babylon and the beast 
1,430 J. Leitchild, D.D., The heavenly sabbath 
1,481 G. Wilkins, Death to the believer immediate gain 
1,432 G. Smith, The curse rendered a blessing 
1,433 H. Edwards, The Hebrew Church, as preparatory to the judgment on 
1,434 A. S. Ray, Ministerial faithfulness. [the beast 
1,435-36 H. Melvill, B.D., The contrast of things, temporal and eternal 
1,437 W. D. Long, Motives to Christian love and holiness 
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1,440 H. Edwards, The Hebrew Church in travail, preparatory to the judg- 
1,441 J.J. West, M.A., The salvation of the church determined from all 


1,442 T. Binney, The reading and study of the bible. [eternity 
1,443 Hi. Edwards, Satan in heaven, prepared to devour the son, so soon as 
1.444 °C. Shepherd, The design of Christian baptism. [brought forth 

2 W. B. Noel, M.A., Reasons for believer’s baptism. Address at his 
1,445-46 Mr. T. Strutt, The successful racer crowned. [baptism 
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1,458 J. S. Wilkins, B.A. On the special form of prayer during the prevalence 
1,459 W. B. Collyer, DD., LL.D., F:A.8S., Retrospection 


1,460 H. Gamble, _ The end of life. 
1,461 J.J. West, M.A., The exaltation of Christ, a Prince and a Saviour 
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1,472 C. G. Finney. _ Regeneration 
1,473 C. G, Finney “ Pleasing God : 
1,474 H. Edwards, Joy in heaven—woe on earth 
1,475 Asa Mahan, The great question answered 
1,476 Asa Mahan, The Holy Spirit in conversion 
1,477 A. R. Philps, Thanksgiving 
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1,780 ©. A.M. Shepherd, The friendship of Christ the source of comfort in 
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1,483 H. Melvill, B.D., The preaching of the gospel 

1,484 F. A. Cox, DD., LL.D., The believer's death 


1,485 J. Burnett, The tendency of the heart to evil 
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H. Edwards.—Satan’s alliance with the beast, &c. 
H. Melvill, B D.—Truths taught by the rending of the veil 
——__—_—_-——- Christ’s agony in the garden 
The certainty of the resurrection demonstrated 
————— The Retributive character of divine justice 
J. Cumming, D.D.—The uncertainty of time : 
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J. Cumming, D.D.—The infinite progress of knowledge 
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H. Melvill, B.D.—Our Saviour smitten: an example to the wronged, 
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